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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


It has been deemed advisable, for several reasons, to deviate from strict 
numerical order in the publication of the several volumes of this History, and 
parrue x more chronological course. Thus, instead of continuing the ansals 
of Central America, as presented in the second volume of the series, the fourth 
volume of the series is next issued, which js the first volume of the history of 
Mexico, The three succeeding ‘volumes will bring the histories of Mexico and 
Central America, side by down to about 188 These will be followed 
by several volumes on regions toward the north, for approximately the exme 
period; for example, the earlier volumes oa the North Mexican States, Cali- 
fornia, the Northwest Coast, and Oregon, New Mexico and Ariza, Nevada, 
‘Utah, Washington, Idaho and Montana, British Coluinbia and Alaska, may be 
issued at any time. 

Thia plan of publication has been adopted, aot without careful deliberation. 
‘The reasons for such » plan sre thee: First, the territorial peculiarities of 
the subject seem to demand it, ‘There is a natural order in which to present 
events, an order alike best for the author and for the student So pre- 
sented, the work, as a whole, constitutes « more continuous and urbroken story, 
and therefore better holdi the attention of the reader. Again, this method gives 
tw the peuple of the several sections, parts of their own history at mucn earlier 
dates than wotld be possible otherwise, Were the History of the Pacific Stales, 
in ita several parts, iseued strictly as one work, the volumes would be numbered 
in about the onder’of their proposed publication ; but in that case they would not 
bo s0 numbered that when completed the volumes of Contral America, or of 
‘Mexico, or of California, ete., would stand together cach as s complete history and 
separate set. This was regarded as most of all desirable; and in no other way 
than the one proposed could these ends both be attained. We sincerely hope this 
‘coun will commend iteelf to the jadgment of our patrons 
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PREFACE. 


As the third greatest’ of the world’s republics, 
wherein society and civilization are displayed under 
somewhat abnormal aspects, under aspects at least 
widely different from those present in other than 
Spanish-speaking communities, configurations and 
climates, races and race intermixtures, civil and re- 
ligious polities, and the whole range of mental and 
physical environment being in so many respects ex- 
ceptional and individual, Mexico presents a study 
one.of the most interesting and profitable of aay 
among the nations of to-day. 

A brilliant though unjust and merciless conquest 
was fellowed by the enforcement of Spain's institu- 
tions upon the survivors, who were themselves so far 
advanced in arts, industries, and intellectual culture 
as to render such metamorphosis most disastrous, 
After the awful success of Cortés, Spain neither ex- 
terminated the natives, like the United States, nor left 
them in their aboriginal independence, like the fur- 
magnates of British America, Aiming at the utmost 
kindness, the Spanish government fastened on body 
and soul the iron fetters of tyranny and superstition; 
aiming at liberty and humanity, slavery and wrong 
were permitted. With grants of land, grants of men 
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and women were made. The church fought valiantly 
against the evils of the cncomicnda system, and 
against the cruelty and injustice imposed by the colo- 
nists upon the natives. There was here little of that 
wholesome indifference to the welfare of her colonies 
later manifested by England with regard to her setile- 
ments in America. Spain’s American possessions be- 
longed not to the Spanish people but to the Spanish 
sovereign; the Innds and the people were the king’s, 
to be held or disposed of as he should direct. Hence 
among the people were encouraged dividing castes; 
commerce was placed under the severest restrictions, 
and in many ways it became clear that provinces were 
held and governed almost exclusively for the benefit 
of the crown. And so they remained, Europeans and 
Americans intermingling their loves and hates for 
three hundred years, which was indeed Mexico’s dark 
age, two civilizations being well nigh crushed therein. 
Light at last breaking in upon the people, the three 
centuries of viceregal rule were brought to a close by 
their taking a stand for independence, such as their 
Anglo-American neighbor had so recently achieved. 
And now during these latter days of swift progression 
Mexico is happily aroused from her lethargy, and is 
taking her proper place among the enlightened nations 
of the earth, to the heart-felt joy of all. 


The first of the five great periods of Mexican his- 
tory, embracing the aboriginal annals of Andhuac, has 
been exhaustively treated in the fifth volume of my 
Native Races. Tha second is that of the conquest by 
Cortds; the third covers ncarly three centuries of viec- 
regal rule in New Spain; the fourthcomprises the strug- 
gle for independence and the founding of the republic; 
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and the fifth extends thence to the present time, 
including as salient features a series of internal revo- 
lutions, the war with the United States, the imperial 
experiment of Maximilian, and the peaceful develop- 
ment of national industries and power in recent years. 
It is my purpose to present on a national scale, and 
in a space symmetrically proportioned to the impor- 
tance of each, the record of the four successive periods. 

The conquest of Mexico, filling the present and 
part, of another volume, has been treated by many 
writers, and in a masterly manner. In the three 
periods of Mexican history following the conquest 
there is no comprehensive work extant in Eng- 
lish; nor is there any such work in Spanish that 
if translated would prove entirely satisfactory to 
English readers. Of the few Spanish and Mexican 
writers whose researches have extended over the 
whole field, or large portions of it, none have been 
conspicuously successful in freeing themsclves from 
the quicksands of race prejudice, of religious fecling, 
of patriotic impulse, of political partisanship; none 
have had a satisfactory command of existing author- 
ities; none in the maiter of space have made a sym- 
metrical division of the periods, or have appreciated 
the relative importance of different topics as thoy 
appear to any but Spanish eyes. Yet there has been 
no lack among these writers of careful investigation 
or brilliant diction. Indeed there is hardly an epoch 
that has not been ably treated from various partisan 
standpoints. 


The list of authorities prefixed to this volume 


shows approximately my resources for writing a 
History or Mexico. I may add that no part of my 
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collection is more satisfactorily complete than that 
pertaining to Mexico. I have all the standard his- 
tories and printed chronicles of the earliest times, 
together with all the works of writers who have ex- 
tended their investigations to the events and develop- 
ments of later yeara. On the shelves of my Library 
are found the various Colecciones de Documentos, filled 
with precious historical papers from the Spanish and 
Mexican archives, all that were consulted in manu-- 
script by Robertson, Prescott, and other able writers, 
with thousands equally important that were unknown 
to them. My store of manuscript material is rich 
both in originals and copies, including the treasures 
secured during a long experience by such collectors 
as José Marfa Andrade and José Fernando Ramirez; 
a copy of the famous Archivo General de Mezico, in 
thirty-two volumes; the autograph originals of Carlos 
Maria Bustamante’s historical writings, in about fifty 
volumes, containing much not found in his printed 
works; the original records of the earliest Mexican 
councils of the church, with many ecclesiastical and 
missionary chronieles not extant in print; and finally 
a large amount of copied material on special topics 
drawn from different archives expressly for my work. 
Documents printed by the Mexican government, 
including the regular memorias and other reports of 
different departments and officials, constitute a most 
valuable source of information. Partisan writings 
and political pamphlets are a noticeable feature of 
Mexican historical literature, indispensable to the his- 
torian who would study both sides of every question. 
Prominent Mexicans have formed collections of such 
works, a dozen of which I have united in one, making 
two hundred and eighteen volumes of Papeles Varios, 
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some five thousand pamphlets, besides nearly as many 
more collected by my own efforts. The newspapers 
of a country cannot be disregarded, and my collection 
is not deficient in this class of data, being particularly 
rich in official periodicals. 


The conquest of Mexico, which begins this history, 
has the peculiar attractions of forming the grandest 
episode in early American annals from a military 
point of view, and in opening to the world the 
richest, most. populous, and most civilized country 
on the northern continent, and of gradually in- 
corporating it in the sisterhood of nations as the 
foremost ropresentative of Latin-American states. 
On the other hand, an episode which presents but a 
continuation of the bloody path which marked the 
advance of the conquerors in America, and which 
involved the destruction not only of thousands of 
unoffeading peoples but of a most fair and hopeful 
culture, is not in its results the most pleasing of pic- 
tures, But neither in this pit of Acheron nor in that 
garden of Hesperides may we expect to discover the 
full significance of omnipotent intention. From the 
perpetual snow-cap springs the imperceptibly moving 
glacier. A grain of sand gives no conception of the 
earth, nor a drop of water of the sea, nor the soft 
breathing of an infant of a hurricane; yet worlds are 
made of atoms, and seas of drops of water, and storms 
of angry air-breaths. Though modern Mexico can 
boast a century more of history than the northern 
nations of America, as compared with the illimitable 
future her past is but a point of time. 
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CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGE OF HERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA TO YUCATAN. 
1516-1517. 

A Gtaxce vr rie Stare or Evrorgay Discovery axp Govirymeyt ri 
Avmnrca at Tux Orexrne oF Tms Votomz—Dieoo Vawazarez 1¥ 
Cona—Cuaricrer of THe Max—A Bann or ADVENTORE2S ARRIVES 
veom Danigx—Tue Goverson Coonszis THM To EMmaRr iv SLave: 
(Carenzso—Uwnen Henvaxpe2 oe Corpons tuey Sar, Weerwanp AND 
Ducovm Yucatax—Avp ang FIctep wirk ASTONISHMENT AT THE 
Lance Towns ayn Sroxz Towns ruzy Sre raeiz—Tuzy Flour THe 
Narrvzs at Care Catocue—Sxrmr raz Pxxrysvta to Cuamporos— 
Sanourvany BartLe—Rerony 10 Cuaa—DxarH oF Connon. 


Dvrrna the first quarter of a century after the 
landing of Columbus on San Salvador, three thou- 
sand leagues of mainland coast were examined, chiefly 
in the hope of finding a passage through to the India 
of Marco Polo. The Cabots from England and 
the Cortereals from Portugal made voyages to New- 
foundland and down the east coast oe North Amer- 
ica; Amerigo Vespucci sailed hither and thither in 
the service of Spain, and wrote letters confoundin; 
knowledge; Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape o} 
Good Hope; Columbus, Ojeda, Nitio, Guerra, Bas- 
tidas, and Pinzon and Solis coasted the Tierra Firme 
of Central and South America; Ocampo skirted 
Cuba and found it an island; Cabral accidentally 
discovered Brazil; Juan Ponce de Leon hunted for 
the Fountain of Youth in Florida; Vasco Nuiiez de 
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Balboa crossed the Isthmus and floated his ships on 
the South Sea. Prior to 1517 almost every province 
of the eastern continental seaboard, from Labrador 
to Patagonia, had been uncovered, save those of the 
Mexican Gulf, which casketed wonders greater than 
them all. This little niche alone remained wrapped 
in aboriginal obscurity, although less than forty 
eognes of strait separated the proximate points of 
Cuba and Yucatan. 

Meanwhile, in the government of these Western 
Indies, Columbus, first. admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
had been succeeded by Bobadilla, Ovando, and the 
son and heir of the discoverer, Diego Colon, each 
managing, wherein it was possible, worse than his 

redecessor; so that it was found necessary to estab- 
ish at Santo Domingo, the capital city of the Indies, 
a sovereign tribunal, to which appeals might be made 
from any viceroy, governor, or other representative 
of royalty, and which should oventually, as a royal 
audiencia, exercise for a time executive as well as ju- 
dicial supremacy. But before clothing this tribunal 
with full administrative powers, Cardinal Jimenez, 
then dominant in New World affairs, had deter- 
mined to try upon the turbulent colonists the effect 
of ecclesiastical influence in secular matters, and had 
sent over three friars of the order of St Jerome, 
Luis de Figueroa, Alonso de Santo Domingo, and 
Bernardo de Manzanedo, to whose direction gov- 
ernors and all others were made subject. Just be- 
fore the period in our history at which this volume 
opens, the Jeronimite Fathers, as the three friars 
were called, had practically superseded Diego Colon 
at Espaiiola, and were supervising Pedrarias Davila 
of Castilla del Oro, Francisco de Garay governor 
of Jamaica, and Diego Velazquez governor of Cuba. 
It will be remembered that Diego Colon had sent 
Juan de Esquivel in 1509 to Jamaica, where he was 
succeeded by Francisco de Garay; and Diego Velaz- 
quez had been sent in 1511 to Cuba to subdue and 
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govern that isle, subject to the young admiral’s dic- 
tation; and beside these, a small establishment at 
Pnerto Rico, and Pedrarias on the Isthmus, there 
was no European ruler in the regions, islands or firm 
land, between the two main continents of America. 

The administration of the religiosos showed little 
improvement on the governments of their predeces- 
sors, who, while professing less honesty and_piety, 
practised more worldly wisdom; hence within two 
short years the friars were recalled by Fonscea, who, 
on the death of Jimenez, had again come into power 
in Spain, and the administration of affairs in the 
Indies remained wholly with the audiencia of Santo 
Domingo, the heirs of Columbus continuing to agi- 
tate their claim throughout the century. 


It was as the lieutenant of Diego Colon that Ve- 
lazquez had been sent to conquer Cuba; but that 
easy work accomplished, he repudiated his former 
master, and reported directly to the crown. 

Velazquez was an hidalgo, native of Cuéllar, 
who, after seventeen years of service in the wars 
of Spain, had come over with the old admiral in his 
second voyage, in 1493, and was now a man of 
age, experience, and wealth. With a commanding 
figure, spacious forehead, fair complexion, large clear 
eyes, well-chiselled nose and mouth, and a narrow 
fall-bearded chin, the whole lighted by a pleasing 
intellectual expidaaion) he pirtued tad, whea “elegaitie 
attired as was his custom, as imposing a presence ss 
any man in all the Indies. In history he also formed 
quite a figure. And yet there was nothing weighty 
in his character. He was remarkable rather for the 
absence of positive qualities; he could not lay claim 
even to conspicuous cruelty. He was not a bad man 
as times went; assuredly he was not a good man as 
times go. He could justly lay claim to all the cur- 
rent vices, but none of them were enormous enough 
to be interesting. In temper he was naturally mild 
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and affable, yet suspicious and jealous, and withal 
easily influenced; so that when roused to anger, as 
was frequently the case, he was beside himself. 

Chief’ assistant in his new pacification was Pin- 
filo de Narvaez, who brought from Jamaica thirty 
archers, and engaged in the customary butchering, 
while the governor, with three hundred mon, quictly 

roceeded to found towns and settlements, such as 
rinidad, Puerto del Principe, Matanzas, Santi Es- 
piritu, San Salvador, Habana, and Santiago, making 
the seat of his government at the place last named, 
and appointing alcaldes in the several settlements. 
Other notable characters were likewise in attendance 
on this occasion, namely, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
Francisco Hernandez de Cérdoba, Juan de Grijalva, 
and Hernan Cortés. 

Discreet in his business, and burdened by no coun- 
teracting scruples, Velazquez and those who were 
with him prospered. Informed of this, above one 
hundred of the starving colonists at Darien obtained 

ermission from Pedrarias in 1516 to pass over to 
Baba, wad ‘ero alsbly cosstved by the governor. 
Most of them were well-born and possessed of means; 
for though provisions were -scarce at Antigua, the 
South Sea expeditions of Vasco Nuiiez, Badajoz, and 
Espinosa, had made gold plentiful there. Among this 
company was Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a soldicr of 
fortune, who had come from Spain to Tierra Firme 
in 1514, and who now engages in the several expedi- 
tions to Mexico, and becomes, some years later, one 
of the chief historians of the conquest. 

Ready for any exploit, and having failed to receive 
certain repartimientos promised them, the band from 
Ticrra Firme east glances toward the unknown west. 
The lesser isles had been almost depopulated by the 
slave-catchers, and from the shores of the adjoining 
mainland the affrighted natives had fied to the inte- 
rior. It was still a profitable employment, however, 
for the colonists must, have laborers, being themselves 
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entirely opposed to work. The governor of Cuba, 
particularly, was fond of the traffic, for it was safe 
and lucrative. Though a representative of royal au- 
thority in America, he was as ready as any irrespon- 
sible adventurer to break the royal command. Durin, 
this same year of 1516, a vesscl from Santiago had 
leaded with natives and provisions at the Guanaja 
Islands, and had returned to port. While the captain 
and crew were ashore for a carouse, the captives burst 
open the hatches, overpowered the nine men who had 
been left on guard, and sailed away midst the frantic 
gesticulations of the captain on shore. Reaching 
their islands in safety, they there encountered a 
brigantine with twenty-five Rpaniands lying in wait 
for captives. Attacking them boldly, the savages 
drove them off toward Darien, and then burned the 
ship in which they themselves had made their en- 
forced voyage to Cuba. 

As a matter of course this atrocious conduct on the 
pert of the savages demanded exemplary punishment. 

‘o this end two vessels were immediately despatched 
with soldiers who fell upon the inhabitants of Guanaja, 
put many to the sword, and carried away five hundred 
captives, beside securing gold to the value of twenty 
thousand pesos de oro. 

Ha| in the thought of. engaging in an occupa- 
tion tb ocofteblo, the e ivalrous Gas hundied che: 
fully adventured their Darien gold in a similar 
voyage, fitting out two vessels for the purpose, and 
choosing for their commander Francisco Hernandez 
de Cérdoba, now a wealthy planter of Santi Espiritu.’ 


{In the memorial of Antonio Velazquer, succesor of the adelantado, Diego 
Velazquez, Memorial del neyocio de D. Antonio Velazquea de Bazan, in Meno:c, 
Col. Doc. inéd., x. 80-6, taken from the archives of the Indies, the crodit uf 
this expedition is claimed wholly for the governor. Indeed, Velazquez him- 
velf repeatedly asserts, as well a8 others, thet the expedition waa made at his 
tos. Bat knowing the man as we do, and cousideriag the claims of othirs, 
it is mfe euough to say that tho governor did not irvest much mouey in it: 
The burden donbtleas fell on Cirdoba, who waa aided, aa some think, by hix 
asaociates, Cristébal Morante and Lops Ochoa de Caizedo, in making up what 
the men of Darien lacked, Torruemada, i. 349, notwithstanding the claims 
lor his fraternity of Bernsl Dis, Hist. Verdad., i, Ogilby, Hrot. Am, 76, 
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Velazquez added a third vessel, a small bark, in con- 
sideration of a share in the speculation? After lay- 
ing in a supply of cassava, a bread made from the 
yucca root, and some salt beef, bacon, and glass beads 
for barter, the expedition departed from Santiago de 
Cuba, and went round to the north side of the i 
There were in all one hundred and ten? soldiers, with 
Antonio de Alaminos as chief pilot, Alonso Gonza- 
iez priest, and Bernardino Tiiguez king’s treasurer. 
Here the chief pilot said to the commander, “Down 
from Cuba Island, in this sea of the west, my heart 
tells me there must be rich lands; because, when I 
says the threo associates wero all Cuban 


planters: 
ships, Velazques adding one. ‘This Hernandas do Cérdoba 
served as lieutenant under Pedrariaa, thoug 








honan and unlawful intention of capturing Irdians for slaves. 
paliis documenta particularly in dhe ptitons for recompense whi tngaria~ 
bly followed discoveries, in taken to ntate that it waa a voyage of dis- 


covery,and bythe governor of Cuba. As in the Décadas. jada 
ED Dest idnton, Menddia Col Doss fned, Wa 9964, wolind Gant “El 
ailclantado: Diego ‘Velazquez de Cudllar os autor del deseubrimicnto do la 
‘Nueva Espaiia, "so, in effect, it is recorded everywhire. Indeed, Bernal Diaz 
solemnly asserts that Velazquer at first stipulated that he should have three 
em Pte nen ae cs nkce end ces abe Motes ooo hae 
dred indignantly refused so to disobey God aad the king as to turn free peo- 
ves,‘ ¥ deaque vimos los soldador, que aquello que pediael nego 

velasques noera justo, lo respondimos, que lo que dezia, no lo mandaua Dios, 
ni ol Rey; que liziewsemos 4 los libres esclar Hist, Verdad., i Ou the 
strength of which fiction, Zamacois, Hist. Md. 224, launches into landa- 
tion of the Spanish character. The honest soldier, however, finds citiealty, in 
‘making the World believe his statement. Las Casas, Hist. /nd., iv. 348, does 
not hesitate to say very plainly that the expedition was seut out to capture In- 
dians, ‘ir é caviar 4 saltear indios para treer & ella,’ for which there 
were always men with money ready; and that on this occasion Cérdoba, Mc 
rante, and Caicedo subscribed 1,500 or 2,000 castellanos each, to goand catch In- 
dians, either at the Lucayas Islands or elsewhere. Torq i. 349, writes 
more mildly. yet plainly ents Dare ir A buscar Tiion: 8 ia Islas Con- 
‘vecinas, y hacer Rescates, como ‘antonces |o aoostumbraban.’ Cogollu 
His, Yucathan, \-4, follows Bernal Diaz almost literally, Gomara, Hist. [nc 
0, is non-committal, stating first ‘para descubrir y rescatar,’ and afterwar 
* Otros dizen gue pare traer esclauos delas yalss Guanaxosa sus minas y gran- 
jerias.’ Oviedo and Herrera by the question, Landa, fel. de Yucatan, 
16, ‘a reacatar eclavoe pars [as minas, que ys en Cuba se yva la gente apo- 
eando y que ctrox dizen que snlio a descubrir tierra’ Says theanknown author 
of De Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi Corteaii, in Icazbalceta, Col. Doc., i, 338, ‘In 
‘has igitar insilas ad grassandum et predandun, ut ita dicam, ire hide quibus 
suprh dictum ost, constituerant; non in Iucatanam.’ It is clear to my mind 
that slaves were the first object, and that discovery was secondary, and an 
after-thought, ’ 

* Bernal Diaz holda persistently to 110. I; was 110 who came from Tierra 
Funes ar ivan ce wld deftinns cho aunt was sil 10. 
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sailed as a boy with the old admiral, I remember he 
inclined this way.” Suddenly the vision of Cérdoba 
enlarged. Here might be something better, nobler, 
more profitable even than kidnapping the poor na- 
tives. Despatching a messenger to Velazquez, Cér- 
doba asked, in case new discoveries were made while 
on the way to catch Indians, for permission to at 
as the governor's lieutenant in such lands. The de- 
sired authority was granted, and from the haciendas 
near by were brought on board sheep, Pi and 
mares, so that -raising might begin i settle 
ments were formed. 

Sailing from the Habana, or San Cristobal, the 8th 
of February, 1517, they came to Cape San ‘Antonio, 
whence, on the 12th, they struck westward, and after 
certain ‘days, during two of which they were severely 
tempest-tossed, they discovered land? first the point 
of an island, where were some fine sait- sees and cul- 
tivated ground, The people who on the 
shore were not naked as on the meio but well 
dressed in white and colored cotton, some with orna- 
nents of gold, silver, and feathers) The men were 


« Authorities vary, from four days given by Lan Caan, and six by Oviedo, 
t» 21 by Bernal Diaz and Herrera. ‘The date of departure is also dispated, 
ae ths diderences ary unimporact, Compare Pete Aare, dec. tv, cap. 

fey, Réeumd Hist, Am, i. 03; Clavigere, Storia Mess, iti. 3; Lon Casas, 
Ind., iy. 348-63: Cogoltuda, Hist, Yucathan, 3-8; Gomara, Hist. 
G1; Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad., \-2; Herrera, dec. i, li, i cap. x 
Solis, Hist. Mex., 4. 22-4; Vida de Cortes, or De Rebus Cestia Fordinandi 

Heasbaletey Cel. Dott. S81 41 March y Lateran ‘Marine feria spate 
i. Robe fist, Am, i, 237-40; a Hist. Yue. 

Though remurkally far and judicousin the maa, Mir Prosoot partic 
ality for # certain class of his material {s evident. To the copies from the 
Aecoieh meohevn, mom of hiah hae Dan thos pablaed oth Banton sf 
harap eal make valle be seed fo site 
tionate to their cost. Thu his entire work, theao papery are 
Paraded to the exclusion of cee titers eset ead 
Rathoritios. Tn th ls poled bo follow at anne bla document 
and the plainly current facts be error of which he appears uncon- 
Maan® Be etten, Cong. fees 1-22, that Cordoba miled wits fare vesoda 
ov an expulition to ove of the seighboring Dalian Inland, in quetof Indian 
shaven. “He epeguntared a mccemion of heavy gales which drove him far out 
Of his course,” The Bahama Islands are eastward from Habana, while Cape 
Sun Antonie is toward the weal All the aatboriiea grec that tho expedition 
milel directly westward, and that the storm did not occur until after Cape 
San Antonio had been passed, which leaves Mr Presoott among ather errara 
in that of driving a flest to the wortward, in a storm, when it haa already 
sailed thither by the will of its commander, in fair wether, 
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bold and brave, and the women well-formed and mod- 
est, with head and breast covered. Most wonderful 
of all, however, were some great towers, built of 
stone and lime, with steps leading to the top; and 
chapels covered with wood and straw, within which 
were found arranged, in artistic order, many idols 
apparently representing women, and that led the 
Spaniards to name the place De Las Mugeres.*_ Pro- 
ceeding northward, bad came to a larger point, of 
island or mainland; and presently they descried, two 
leagues from the shore, a large town, which was 
called E] Gran Cairo, 

While looking for an anchorage, on the morning of 
the 4th of March, five canoes approached the com- 
mander’s vessel, and thirty men stepped fearlessly on 
board. The canoes were large, some of them capable 
of holding fifty persons; the men were intelligent, and 
wore a sleeveless cloak and apron of cotton.’ The 
Spaniards pre them bacon and bread to eat, and to 
each a necklace of green glass heads. After closely 
scrutinizing the ship and its belongings, the natives put 
off for the shore. Early next day appeared the cacique 
with many men in twelve canoes, making signs of 
friendship, and crying, Conex cotoch! that is to say, 
Come to our houses; whence the place was called 
Punta de Catoche,® which name it bears to-day. 

+ Following Gumam and Teryremads, Galvano mentions the name of m0 
other placa ia thin voyage than thet af Puntada laa Duetas, which he places in 
latitude 20°, He farther remarks, Descobrimentos, 131, ‘ He gote milhor atac- 
inda que ha em newhiia cutra terra, & cruzes em q° 4 tnaiogadcranam, £08 
punham sobre seus dafuntos quando faleoiamn, donde parvsia.qusom 
se sentio aly a fe de Christo.’ The anonymous author of De Retna 
Shino best anthortties esogniae tis aa oe tree discovery.” Sioque now = 
Guanaxos, quos petebant, appulerunt, sed ad Mulierum prumoutorium.' Fer- 
sando Colon plasea on hia map, 1527, y: de mujeres; Diego de Ribaro, 1529, 
@ mugeres, the next tame Torih being amaccnas, Vaz Douredo, 157i, lays 
down threo islands which he calls p:. de mayrelea; Hood, 1592, Y. de mucres: 
Lact, 1683, Yas de mucheror; Ogilby, 1871, yt deaconocida; Dasapior, 1600, 
A. muperaa: doferyn, 1778 J Ta de Mujeres, or Woman's /. Tt was this name 


that led certai throniclers to speak of islands off the coast of Yucatan 
de asilo ex nuestros din al oilebro pirata 


For a description of these people see le noo Bancroj's + Netie Races, 1. 645-747, 
"Neo Landa, Hel. de Yuc., 6. *Domum Cotoche sonat: indicabant enim 
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Thus invited, Cérdoba, with several of his officers, 
and twenty-five soldiers armed with cross-bows and 
firelocks, accompanied the natives to the shore, where 
the cacique with earnest invitations to visit his town 
managed to lead them into ambush. The natives 
fought with flint-edged wooden swords, lances, bows, 
aud slings, and were protected by armors of quilted 
cotton and shields, their faces being painted and their 
heads plumed. They charged the enemy bravely, 
amidst shouts and noise of instruments; several of 
the Spaniards were wounded, two fatally. At length 
the natives gave way before the sharp and sulphurous 
enginery of their exceedingly strange visitants, leav- 
ing fifteen of their number dead upon the ground. 
Two youths were taken prisoners, who were after- 
ward baptized and named Julian and Melchor, and 
profitably employed by the Spaniards as interpret- 
ers. Near the battle-ground stood three more of 
those curious stone temples, one of which was en- 
tered by Father Gonzalez during the fight, and the 
earthen and wooden idols and ornaments and plates 
of inferior gold found there were carried away to the 
ship. 

Embarking, and proceeding westward, the Span- 
iards arrived a fortnight later at Campeche,’ where 


their amazement was increased on beholding the 
number and beauty of the edifices, while the blood 





tan, gotoche, 

1509, pr @'eosoches Vax Dourado, 101, C:, de quote; Pileatinn, cde 
pal. Hood places o little west of tho cape a bay, B. de conils tao next namo 
West is Atalaia. Goldechmidt's Cartoy. Pac. Coast, MS., i. 358. Kohl, Beiden 
‘ltesten ar'en, 103, brings the expedition bere the Ist of March. Las Casas, 
Hist, Iad., iv. 350, confounds Cérdobe’s and Grijalva’s voyages in this respect, 
that bringa the former at once to Cozumel, when, as a matter of fact, Cérdoba 
never saw that island. 

So called by the natives, but by the Spaniards named Sax Lazaro, he- 
cause “it was Domingo de Lauro” whea they landed, "Yet kibero writes 
igre, while Vaz Dourndo employs Lasaro, and Hood, Campechy; Lat given 
the namo correctly; Ogilby and Jofiorya call the place 8. Fro de Campzche, 
‘Loa Indiow le dezid Quimpech.’ Herrera, dec. ii, Hb. i, cap. xvii 
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and other evidences of human sacrifice discovered 
about the altars of the temples filled their souls with 
horror. And as they were viewing these monu- 
ments of a superior aitare the troops of armed 
natives increased, and the priests of the temples, 
producing a bundle of reods, set fire to it, signify- 
Ing to tho visitors that unless they took their de- 
parture before the reeds were consumed every one of 
them would be killed. Remembering their wounds 
at Catoche, the Spaniards tock the hint and de- 
parted. 

They were soon caught in a storm and severely 
shaken; after which thoy began to look about for 
water, which had by this time become as precious to 
them as the ian mures tincture, of which each 
shell-fish gave but a single drop. They accordingly 
came to anchor near a village called Potonchan, Bue 
owing to a sat battle in which they were 
devan back, capes named the place Bahfa de Mala 
Peles.” In this engagement the natives did not 
shrink from fighting hand to hand with the foe. 
Fifty-seven Spaniards were killed on the spot, two 
were carried off alive, and five died subsequently on * 
shipboard. Those whom the natives could not kill 
they followed to the shore, in their disaj pointed 
rage, wading out into the sea after them, like the 
bloodthirsty Cyclops who pursued the Trojan Ainess 
and his crew. But one man escaped unharmed, and 
he of all the rest was selected for slaughter by the 
natives of Florida. Cérdoba received twelve wounds; 
Bernal Diaz three. The survivors underwent much 
suffering before reaching Cuba, for the continued 

Now Champoton, spplied to river and town. Ribero writes camrd; 
Hood, Champoto; Mercator, Chapaion, and tewn next north, Maranga, Po- 
tonchaa, in the aboriginal tongue, signities, ‘Stinking Place,’ Mercator has 
also the town of Poléchan, wost of Tabasco Riven, Weat-Indische Spieghel, 
Paticham, Lact, Ogilby, and Jefferys follov with Champoton in tho senal 
Tninen unt yf peimipel table dia we lien Aforseb, pel ey Seare 
Ge aquel senterio te llama Chiay fare ston ;? and thas the author of De Rebus Gouia 


Ferdinancti Corte, “Neg din navigaverant, cim Mochocoboouia perveniunt,’ 
Toarbatceta, Col, Dec., i. 340, 
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hostilities of the natives prevented their obtaining 
the needful supply of water. 
There being no one else to curse except, them- 
selves, they cursed the pilot, Alaminos, for his dis- 
, and for still persisting in calling the country 
an island. Then they left Mala Pelea Bay and re- 
turned along the coast, north-eastwardly, for three 
days, when they entered an opening in the shore to 
which they gave the name of Estero de los Lagartos,4 
from the multitude of caimans found there After 
burning one of the ships which had become unsea- 
worthy, Cérdoba cro: from this point to Florida, 
and thence proceeded to Cuba, where he died from 
his wounds, ten days after reaching his home at Santi 
Espiritu. 
jiego Velazquez was much interested in the details 
of this discovery. He closely questioned the two cap- 
tives about their country, its gold, its great buildings, 
and the plants which grew there.” Whea shown {ho 
yucca root they assured the governor that they were 
familiar with it, and that it was called by them tale, 
though in Cuba the ground in which the yucca grew 
bore that name. From these two words, according 
to Bernal Diaz, comes the name Yucatan; for while 
the governor was speaking to the Indians of yuccn 
and tale, some Spaniards standing by exclaimed, “You 
see, sir, thoy call their country Yucatan.” 


1 Pinzon and Solis must have found alligators in their northward cra 
otherwise Peter Martyr could not honestly fay down on his map of Zedia te: 
yond the Ganges, in 1510, tho baya d’ lagarioa north of gquaxas. Mariners 
mast have given the coast a bed name, for directly north of the R. de laof 
Golon, the Rds Jog ou of Riero, the Re elajars of Vet Dovraso, aad 
BR! de Lagartos of Hood, ure placed some reefs by all these chart-makers, 
Bad to whit key ei he rao lacuna 





pions, The next ame west 
Ostanra. 





ong ova Ou ann nrg tiers the name Gh er. 
joles q'estavan hablido con el Diego Velazcuer, y con los 
Indio  Setor ein og dizen, quo su tierra se llama gents 7 taal a quad 





ne en. no se dize asai.” Hid, Ve ra, 
Gia nd. 00 s vtated at atte nan ing Catoche, a little farther on the Span 
iards inet some natives, of whom they asked the name of the town near Ly. 


Teeteta, was the reply, which means, ‘I'do not uniemtand.’ ‘The Spaniards, 
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The people of this coast seemed to have heard of 
the Spaniards, for at several places they shouted ‘Cas- 
tilians!’ and asked the strangers by signs if they did 
not come from toward the rising sun. Yet, neither 
the glimpse caught of Yucatan by Pinzon and Solis 
in 1506 while in search of a strait north of Guanaja 
Island where Columbus had been, nor the piratical 
expedition of Cérdoba, in 1517, can Properly be called 
the discovery of Mexico.% Meanwhile Mexico can 
woll afford to wait, being in no haste for European 
civilization, and the attendant boons which Europe 
seems go desirous of conferring. 


accepting this as the anmrer to thelr question, called the country Yectetan, 
.and soon Yucatan. Waldeck, Voy. Pittoresque, 25, derives the name from the 
native word cuyouckutaa, ‘listen towhat they say.” ‘The nativenams was Mays, 
Sco Bancrefi's Native Racee, 7.61424. 'Thoro aro various other theories and 
renderings, among them the following: Tn answer to Cérdoba’s inquiry aa to 

2 como 





Sta Marta de Remetion On Cortés’ chart of the Gulf of Mexico 1520, it is 
called Yucatan, and represented as an island. Colon, 1527, and Ribero, 1529, 
‘who write /ecatan; Ptolemy, in Munsior, 1580, fucatana; Orontius, on bis 
globe, 1891, Tucatane; Aurich Adas, no. fv., 1602-40) cucatan; Baptina 

\gneee, 1540-50, iwcalan; Mercator, 1889, Jecatan; Michael Lok, 1582, Zn- 
colon; Fondiua, 1505, Last, Ogilby, ete., Yucatan, which now axsamea penin- 
‘ular proportions, 

The term Mexico has widely different under different condi- 
tions, At Grat it signified only the capital of the Nahua nation, and it was 
fire hundred years before it overupread the territory now known by thatname. 
‘Mexico City was founded in 1325, and was called Mexico Venockitlan. ‘The 
utter appellation has been connected with Temich, the Azteo leader at 
this time, and with, the alga of w nopel en a sions callod it Antec, re 
spectively nochtii and tell, the fiaal ayllabl ting locality, and the 

ir, fe, divinity or superiority. The word Mexico, however, was then 
rarely vaed, Tenochtitlan being the common term employed; and this wan 
retained by the Spaniards for some time after the conquest, even in 
imperial decrees, and in tho oficial records of the city, though in tho 
corrupt forms of Temiztitan, Tenuatitan, etc. See Libro de fo, 1524-9, 
MS. “Torquemada, i, 293, states distinctly that even in his time the natives 
never employed any other’ dosignstion for the ancient city than ‘Tenochtitlan, 
which waa also the namo of the chiof and fashionable ward, Solin, Cong. 
Mer., i. 390, is of opinion that Mexico was the name of the ward, Tenoch- 
titlan being. to the whole city, in which case Mexico Tenochtitlan 
would signify the ward Mexico of the city Tenochtitlan. Gmdually the 
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Spanish records begin to add Mexico to Tenochtitlan, and in those of the 
Sis proving sound Said, 1885. we fal writes Tomatllan: Meso. 
Prov., i. and ii,, MS. In the courge of time the older and more in- 
Sema disappeared, though the city arms always retained the symbolic 
nopal and stone, Clavigero, Storia Mcas,, i168; iv. 5 Box. Ber. Geog. 





An ov mune Ruvustss oF Mexi00. 


Beletin, wi, 408-153 Foyt, Hi, Ant cl i, 187-0; Humboll, Kosai Po, 
i Parise Cao, Trea Bi inosce, Hist, Me . 
iso sSfolina, Vocahutario, mh Oo feivabis tess Soon a 
Mexico, ae meré navel of the muguey; med-co, place anuidat tte magaey; 
aary ae eon! Dae ee ers moon; america, or mexica, 
‘of the anointed ones. ‘The signification or fountain, has also been 
Pooled. ‘But most writers have eet rina, 
acusaives ‘by assuming it to be identical 
wh ‘the meri, mexitl, or mecitl, appellation pai, 
the war god, Hnitrilopochtli, to which, (y = ms 
has been added the o, an affix impl Cos Sen, 
Prahten beses Bins: Sa cepting —a 
Bisco etementot fre or Mexicana, 
is war god, Huitzilopochtli, as is well 
known, was the mythic les leader and chief 
-deitg of ‘the Aztecs, the dominant tribe of 
Nahua nation. It was by this august 
ror ‘who was also called Mexitl, 
to tradition, the name was 
iven them in "Son nie tears century, and in 
se core: oeeiecomenron 
‘maz te ca ye am mexica,’ Henceforth 
ypnot the name Arieca but Mexica, ‘With 
‘command they received the distin- 
iahing mark of & patch of gum and 
sisal 6s wane austin yead and 
ears, Bancrojt's Native Races, ii,550 ; ii, 


Fea EO. see hacer en 















Aheet, and afterwards than by placing aide by side the maps of the sixteenth 
century and instituting a comparison. In Apiano, Coemographica, 1575, is 
1 map, supposed to bea copy of one drawn by Apianus in 1620, on which 
Themisteton in given of Mexioos 


ly te. larg lab de. Goo 
Pemando Colom, in 187, and Diego de ‘Riboro, 1529, both give the word 
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Mexico in. mall letters, inland, as if applied to « town, although no town is 
designated ; Ptolemy, in Munster, 1530, gives Temistitan: Munich Atlas, no. 
vi, supposed to have been drawn betweea 1532 and 1540, Timitisian oxi 
Mesicho; Baptists Agnese, 1540-50, Timititaa vel Mesico; Ramusio, 1585, 
‘Mexico; Mercator’s Atlas, 1569, Mrxico, no s city, and Tenuchitlan ; Michael 
Lok, 1582, Mezico, in Hondins, about 1505. in Drake's World Encompasted, 
the ‘ity is! Mexico, and the gulf Baia di Mexico; Hondius, in Purchas, His 
Pilgrimes, Last, Ogilby, Dampier, West-Indiache Spieyhel, Jacob Colom, and 
other seventeenth-century authorities, give uniformly to the city, or to the 
city and province, but not to the country at large, the name as at present 
written, 
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CHAPTER II. 


JUAN DE GRIJALVA EXPLORES THE WESTERN SIDE OF THE 
‘MEXICAN GULF, 


1518, 


Veuazques Puaxs 4 New Exreprriox—Grves rae Commaxn 30 ats 
‘Nupxew, JUAN De GRUALVA—Wuo EMnARxs At SANTIAGO AND STRIKES 
‘THE Coxrivex at Cozumgi IstaxD—Coasts SovTHWARD TO ASCENSION 
Bay—Tuzx Toass axp Dovstzs Cars Carocus—Namtxo or New 
Srarx—Fionr ar Caamrotox—Anarvat at Laguna vz Téxmryos— 
ALamrNos, Tax Prior, 18 Samisrigp THAT YUDATAN 13 AN IstaNp— 
‘Tuer Coast wasrwarp 4xp Discovan THe Rivers SN Pepzo y SAN 
Pasro ND TAmsco—NoraDLe INTERVIEW 47 THIS PLACE BETWEEN 
Tux ECROPEANS AND THE AMERICAXS—TuE CULHUA CouNret—Tuey 
Pass La Raxsta, Toxatd, THs R10 Goatacoaico, THE MOUNTAIN OF 
San Manny, THE Rivxss oF ALYARADO AND BANDERAS, axD Coms TU 
me Istanps oF SAcnIricios AxD Sax Juax DB ULUA. 


As Diego Velazquez talked with Cérdoba’s men, 
and with the captives, Melchor and Julian, and ex- 
amined the articles obtained from the natives, their 
superior kind and workmanship, and the gold and 
images taken from the temple at Catoche by Father 
Gonzalez, all grew significant of yet greater things 
beyond. The hardships attending the expedition were 
light to him who did not share them, and the late 
commander being now dead, the governor found him- 
self free to act a3 best suited him. 

He determined at, once on a new expedition. There 
was a young man who seemed admirably fitted for 
the purpose, Juan de Grijalva, a gentleman of the 
governor’s own town of Cuéllar, nephew of Velaz- 
quez, though some deny the fact; he was twenty- 


eight years of age, handsome, chivalrous, courteous, 
as) 
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and as honest as he was brave. He had been with 
the governor for some time, and the wonder was how 
so bad a master should have so good a man. There 
was no lack of volunteers, two hundred and forty? 
coming forward at once; among them several who 
afterward became famous. ‘Two earavels were added 
to the two brought back by Cérdoba, making in all, 
refitted and equipped, four vessels, the San ‘Schastian, 
the Trinidad, the Santiago, and the Santa Marta de 
los Remedios. The pilots and many of the men from 
the former expedition were engaged, and some natives 
of Cuba were taken as servants. Grijalva, as com- 
mander of the armada, directed one vessel, and Pe- 
dro de Alvarado, Alonso Davila, and Francisco de 
Montejo,’ were appointed captains of the others, 
Grijalva’s instructions were not to settle, but only to 
discover and trade.’ License was obtained from the 
Jeronimite Fathers, who stipulated that Francisco de 
Peialosa should accompany the expedition as veedor. 
As priest, attended one Juan Diaz,‘ and Diego de 
Godoy went as notary. 


'Soliaand Herrera aay 250; Gomaraand Galvano, 200; PeterMartyr, 300, ato. 





> Torquemada, i. 358, asserts that Montojo secetet bia own vomel, and 
that Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, Alonso Dé aan Ordaz, an 





40 oblan Geman Hit. ida 
ft for Ve Bemat Di cl opinion thatthe mater of 

to care for Velaxques, ry oie tthe matter o 
4 an it Las Casas, who had 


ments 
Dosp.L Bo} ibid Tory "Torguemads Sa Solin and all carfal 


oe ca bocali aint, « cepelling agar oe of tie Sees. ‘Tong before 
the soldier, Bernal Dias, published hia « aa Diag hal ‘given 
{2 the world an ecomonl of the voyage, [inerora de "ac Ta nde tude foe 
lowing the /tin-rario de Bolognese nella gilts, ete, in a 
yolame printed at Venice in 1520, Juan Diaz disputes the lonor with 
Bartolomé de Olmedo of having first caid mass in the city of Mexico. 
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Embarking from Santiago de Cuba the 8th of 
April, 1518, and leaving Cape San Antonio on Satur- 
day,* the first of May, they fell to the south of their 
intended course, and on Monday sighted the island 
of Cozumel,’ which they nai Santa Cruz,’ “be- 
cause,” says Galvano, “they came to it the third of 
May.” After passing round the northern point on 
the sixth® in search of anchorage, the commander 


‘ere again Preacott falls into error in a:tempting to follow a mannscript 
copy of Juan Diaz, without due heed to the standard chroniclers. Mr Proe 
cott writes, Mer., i. 224, ‘The fleet left the port of St Jago de Cubs, May 
1,1518,' and refers to the Jtineraric of Juan Diaz in f of his statement, 
‘Bat Juan Diaz makes no such atatement. ‘ Sabbato il primo giorno del meso 
de Mazo,’ he says, Itiverario, in Ieasbalcela, Col. Dec., i. 81, ‘de questo 
mpradito anno parti il dicto capitaneo de larmata de’ lisola Femmandina.” 
Satunlay, the lat day of May, the armada left the island of Fernandina, or 
Gibe_ ‘The writer does not intimata that they left the port af Santiago on 
that day, which, asa matter of fact, they did not, but the extreme westera 

int of the island, Cape San Antoni This Prescott might further have 
red from Herrera, deo. i. lib. iii. cap. i., * shade pues Tuan de Grijalua 
ae todo punto, salio del pnerto de Sitiagn de Cuba, a acho de Abril dexta af 
de 1518;" from Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 6, who atates that all met and at- 
tended mass at Matanzas, the 5th of April, just prior to sailing; ‘Y despues 
deauer oldo Missa con gran deuocion, en cinco dias del aves de Abril de mil y 
jtinientos y diez y ochoniioa dimoa vela;' from Solis, Cong. Mez., i. 25, ‘tat. 
iron finalmente en bacerwo 4 Ja mar hasta los ocho de Abril;’ from Robertson, 
Hist, Am., 1.241, ‘He sailed from St Jago do Cuba on the 8th of April,’ ote 
Terman Compan perpetrabon two roms Mary inthe fret four lines of 
his translation of this /iinerario of Juan Diaz. First he writes March for May, 
‘eivocands,'as Tastaleta say, ‘Ia palabra azo del original con mar=o 
|, secondly, he brings the fleet to Cozumel Island.on the 4th, when hisanthor 
writes the 3d, which is enough, without the palpable absurdity of making 
Monday the 4th day of a month whorein the provious Saturday was the Ist 
Oriedo state, i 50, that ‘salicron del puerio de le ibdad de Sanctngo ln 
ite & cinco dias del mes de enero;’ that they were at Matanzas the [2th of 
Fe at Habana the 7th of April; tha; they left Mstanzas finally the 
2kh of April, and San Antonio tha Ist of May, in all which, except the lat 
statement, he is somewhat confused. 

Like a good soldier, Bernal Diaz makes the time fit the oceasion. ‘A ests 
preblo,' he says, His. Ferdad., 7, *pusimos por nombre Santa Cruz; por 
quatro, d cinco diaz antes de Santa Cruz le vimos,’ Tho native namo of tho 
island was Acusamil—Landa, Fel. ile Yuc., 20, writes it Cuzmi!; Cogolludo, Hiat. 
Yucathan, 10, Cuzamil—Swallow's Island, vhich was finally corrupted into 
the Cozumel of the Spaniards. Mercator, indeed, writes Ac in 1568, 
although Colon, Ribero, and Hood had proviously givon cocumel, conemel, and 
Comet, respectively. Vaz Dourndo comes cat, in 1571, with quogumell, sincs 
which time the namo has been generally wriiten as at present. 

1 Some of the authorities apply the name Santa Cruz to a port; others to a 
town found there: but it was unquostionably the island to which they gav2 
‘thinmame. ‘A questa isola de Cc el che ahora se adimanda Santa Croce.’ 
Diaz, Stinerario, in Ieazbalerta, Doc., i. 287. *Se le puso nombre & cata 
isla Sancta Cruz, 4 la qual los indios aman Copume!.’ Oviedo, i. 504. 
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landed with a hundred men, and ascending a high 
tower took possession of the country; after which, 
mass was said. And Las Casas questions if it was 
quite right for Juan Diaz to hold this solemn service 
in a place where sacrifices were wont to be made to 
Satan; for even between the two great and formal 
exercises of the Spaniards, an old Indian priest with 
his attendants had entered and had blown incense 
Leforo the idols, as if to rouse his gods to vindicate 
their might before these opposing worshippers. To 











the point was given the name San Felipe y Santiago, 
and to a town standing near, that of San Juan ante 
Portam Latinam. Then they entered the town, and 
found there houses of stone, and paved streets, in the 
eyes of Juan Diaz not unlike the towns of Spanish 
construction. Mcanwhile, a small party penetrated 
one or two leagues into the interior, and observed 
other towns and cultivated lands. 

While crossing to the Yucatan coast the following 
day, they descried in the distance three towns, and, 
as they descended toward the south, a city “so large 
that Seville could not show to better advantage.” 
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Next they came to a great opening in the shore, to 
which, after Alaminos had examined it in a boat, they 

ave the name of Bahia de la Ascension, from the- 

y of discovery. Unable to find a pass in this di- 
tection round the supposed island of Yucatan, they 
turned back, passed Cozumel, and, rounding the penin- 
sula, arrived at Campeche the 25th, rescuing on their 
way a woman from Jamaica. 


Everywhere they beheld the same evidences of 
high caluare seen by Cordoba, the tower-temples and 
crosses of the Mayas rising from gracefully outlined 
promontories, and glistening white from behind lo 
gended hills, loading them every moment to antici- 
ate the discovery of some magnificent city, such us 
in our day has been revealed to an admiring poster- 
ity; for while the East buries her ancient cities in 
dast, the West none the less effectually hides hers 
in foliage. And of the monuments to the greatness 
of the past, and of the profitless millions here en- 
gendered, who shall speak? And why do men call 
nature considerate or kind? Does she not create 
only to destroy, and bestow blessings and carsitgs 
with the came merciless indifference? Surpassingly 
lovely, she is at once siren, nurse, and sanguinary 
beldam. This barren border of the peninsula rested 
under a canopy of clear or curtained sky, and glared 
in mingled gloom and brightness beside the fickle 
gulf; and from the irregular plains of the interior 
came the heated, perfumed air, telling here of tree- 
less table-lands, of languid vegetation, and there of 
forests and evergreen groves. “It is like Spain,” 
qied one. And so they called the country Nueva 
Espaiia,’ which name, at first applied only to the 


"Temas the crosses, which the Spaniards here regarded of miraculous origir, 
more than ony physical featnre which after sl gave the name to these sh e 

Cortes established it for all the region under Aztes sway, and under tho rice: 
noyt it was applied to all the Spatish posessions uorih of Guntemalm inclu. 
ing the undefined territories of California ard New Mexico. Humbolili, Faaci 
6-7, and others, havo even shown aa inclination to embrace therouz- 
der Central America, but for this there is.rot sufficient authority. Seo Aft- 
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peninsula of Yucatan, finally spread over the whole 
of the territory afterward known as Mexico. 


At Campeche, or more probably at Champoton}® 
occurred a notable affray. The fleet anchored toward 
sunset, half a league from shore. The natives imme- 
diately put on a warlike front, bent on terrible intimi- 
dations, which they continued in the form of shouts 
and drum-beating during the entire night. So great 
was their necessity for water that the Spaniards did 
not wait for the morning, but amidst the arrows, 
stones, and spears of the natives, they landed the ar- 
tillery aad one hundred men before daybreak, another 
hundred quickly following. But for their cotton 
armor the invaders would have suffered severely 
during this operation. Having reached the shore, 
however, the guns were planted, and the natives 


dina, Chron de San Diego de Mez., 227; Lope: Vaz, in Purchas, Its Pilgrim, 
iv, 1432, and Oot'friedt, Newe Wit, 74; also Torquemada, from Herrera, and 
several stardard authors. New Spain was for a long time divided into tho 
three ingdome ‘of New Spain, New Galicia, and New Leon, cach composed 
of screral provinces. Under the administration of Galvez, thia division gare 
‘Tay to intendencing, among then Mexieoanda fewprovinges, and New Spain 
came to be limited in the north by the Provincias Internas, though including 
for a time at jeast the Californias. With the independence the name New 
Spain was replaced by Mexioo, lass bavaune this term applied to the leading 
province and to the capital, than because the name waa hallowed by associa- 
tion with the traditions of the people, whoee blood as well as sympathies coa- 
tainal far moro of the aboriginal clement than of the i ‘On Colors 
mp the nano is given in capital letters, Nooa Sprta, Under Neroa Bepaia 
Ribero writes dizuee ash por quecy aquy muchas costs que ay en espafia ay ya 
mucho trigo qm teundo te née euanta cantidad 9 f0 Puadeh ex chrgar pra 

‘mucho oro le nucimiento. Robert Thome, in Habluyi's 
‘Noua east and west through Central America, while 











Tt is remarkable, as I have often observed, how two eye-witnotses can 
rometimes tell euch diametrically opposite stories ; not only in regard to time 
‘and minor incidents, but to placoand prominent events. In this instance Diaz 
tho pricet is no lese posit minute in placing the afar at Campeste, 
than is Diaz tho soldier, at Champoton, The second-rate authoritics, follow: 
ing theso tvo writers who were present, are divided, by far the greater nun- 
‘Wer, Herrers among the rest, accepting the statement of Bernal Diaz. Oviedo, 
who was a resident of the Indies at tho time, describes the hattle as occurring. 
at Campocho. Perhaps one reason why the soldier-acribe hiss more adherents 
than the prest, is because the existence of the narrative of the latter was not 
so rll Hows, Lat Coes afins, Hist. Jul iv. 425 that th pilot unin 
tentionally passed Lizaro's port, or Campeche, an ‘nd fought at 
Champoton, ‘Llegaron, pues, al dicho pueblo (que, como dije, creo que faé 
Cuammpoton, y no ef de je 











THE CITIES AND THE TEMPLES. a 


charged and driven back with the loss of three Span- 
jards slain and sixty wounded, the commander-in- 
chief, ever foremost in the fight, being three times 
struck and losing two tecth. Two hundred were killed 
and wounded among the natives. The town was 
found deserted. Presently three ancient. Americans 
appeared, who were kindly entreated, and despatched 
with rth pres to the fugitives, but they never re- 
Two nights were spent ashore, the tower 

a sacred edifices adjacent being used as barracks. 
Embarking, soon a large opening in the coast was 
discovered, and entered by Grijalva, the chaplain 
says, the last day of May. Puerto Deseado”™ the 
commander calle’ his anchorage, being the desired 
spot in which might be repaired the leaky ships. 
The Spaniards thought themselves at first at the 
mouth of a river, but on further examination, it ap- 
peared to them more like a sea. Whereupon the 
pilot Alaminos, who, notwithstanding evidence to 
the contrary, notwithstanding three days’ explorings, 
left. this salt-sheet still landlocked, never ceased in- 
ae that Yucatan was an island, and he now 
gravely assured his commander that the great open- 


ing opposite Amatique Bay and Golfo Dulce, or if 
that were too far, then opposite Chetumal or ‘Ascen- 
sion, confirmed his suppositions, and settled tho 
matter in his mind that this was the termination of 
the islands; hence the names Boca de Términos, and 
Laguna de Términos," which followed. The temples 





Ttis ‘worthy of remark that ta ‘the earliest drawings. like Colon’s, in 192% 
maker appears undecided, but Ribero, two yeurs lair, boldly teres ile 
Peningula from the continent with See Goldschmidt’s Carte. Par. 

Coal, MS. a2 14 The earliert phers all write terminos, Ribero 
mucking = small stream flowing into the lagoon, 2. de x Piunoe, Here also 
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here seen were supposed by the Spaniards to be 
Slazel whote sachchuate-and Inialere made thee east 
fices. A greyhound, eager in the pursuit of game, 
neglected to return in ‘time and was left behind; 
aioe the Spaniards came with Cort¢s they found the 
animal well-fed and happy, but execssively glad to 
see them. Before departing, Grijalva again declared 
for Spain, “as if,” growls Las Casas, “the thousand 
possessions already taken were not enough.” Indeed, 
this fierce charging on a continent, so olten repeated, 
harling upon the inhabitants a new religion and a new 
king, was about as offoctive as Caligula’s advance 
on Britain, when, preparatory to crossing, he drew 
up his troops in ‘eattib array on the seal eaboard, and 
gave orders to collect shells, the spoils of conquered 
oecan. 

Procecding the 8th of June, and creeping stealth- 
ily along the coast," dropping anchor at night and 
weighing it with the dawn, they came toa river which 
they called San Pedro y "San Pablo, and then to a 
larger one, the native name of which was Tabasco, 
after the cacique of the city, but which the Spaniards 
called Grijalva, in honor of their commander. 

The face of nature here changed. The low, gray 
hills of the peninsula gave place to elevations of en- 
livening green, made lustrous by large and frequent 
in the town and point of Jical Ogilby calls the lagoon Lago de. Xiet- 
fury, cast of whe is the name Sra srsde ta Titra Dampier places south 

inal; Setterys writes in large letters, a little 


or Treminos, the worls Quchachen Indiog Bravos 
jo nay be the Puerto Deseado of Grijalva men- 









ticned by Gomara. 
Of ‘Ia isola riecha be ctiamat Ualor,’ as the chaplain calls it, Dia, Mine 


3, “desoprir uns altra terra che se dice 
Malua, pain to bo another island dist 
Yeeatan. | ‘The natives called it Colas, says Las Casas, His. Ln 
“On the chart of Corus, 1220, itis called 72. de Guzalua, and placed west 
instead of eastof KioSanta Ana, Ribero writes, . de grisalua: Vaz Dourado, 
Rs de grigalia; Hoot, Ru de Qrivadlua; Merontor'a Alas, 1 
Touwo; Ogilhy, Narpier, and Jefforya employ the rai 
ascribes the name of the river San Prifro y San Pablo to Grijalva. Colon has 
R: Ribero, R. de a:. Pale; Munich Aas, No. iv., rio de #. poi 
Bap , rio de 8. preulo; Hod, #. de 8. Pabio; Ogilby, 8. Prato; 
Dampier, Si. Peter, St. Paulete, Aatherenre plenty of streams in that vicinity 
‘Herrera gives one to Grijalva and still leaves tho chieftain, Tabasco, his own, 


rerio, in Feashaleet,, Ci 
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streams. Boldly in the front stood the heights at 
present known as San Gabriel; beyond continued the 
flat, monotonous foreground of a gorgeous picture, as 
yet but dimly visible save in the ardent imaginings 
of the discoverers. 

The two smaller vessels only could enter this 
river of Tabasco, which, though broad, was shallow- 
mouthed; and this they did very cautiously, advanc- 
ing a short distance up the stream, and landing at 
a grove of palm-trees, half a league from the chie? 
town, Upon the six thousend™ natives who here 
threatened them, they made ready to fire; but by 
peaceful overtures the sylvan multitude were brought 
to hear of Spain's great king, of his mighty proten- 
sions, and of the Spaniards’ inordinate love of gold. 
The green beads the natives thought to be stone 
made of their chalchiuite, which they prized so 
highly, and for which they eagerly exchanged food. 
Having a lord of their own they knew not why these 
rovers should wish to impose upon them a new mas- 
ter; for the rest they were fully prepared, if neces- 
sary, to defend themselves. During this interview, 
at which the interpreters, Mclchor and Julian, as- 
sisted, the word Culhua,"* meaning Mexico, was often 
mentioned in answer to demands for gold, from 

13T¢ is Las Casas who testifies to 6,000: Bernal Diaz enumerates 5 canoes: 
Herrera spoaks of three Xigupie of $,000 men each, standing rendy in that 
vieuuty to ye Spaniards, Wa for the word to be given, 
THE Not “Calla; Culbe’ Mesigo, Morice,” te Beran! Dias haa fe ‘Tho na 
tives pronounced tho word Culbua only: but this author, finding that 
Cilhua referred to Mexico, puts the word Moxico into the mauth of ‘Tabasco 
and his followers. Long before the Aztecs, a Toltes tribe called the Aco! 
huas, or Culhuas, had settled in the vallcy of Mexico. ‘The amo is mors 
ancient. than that of Tolteo, and tho Mexican civilization might perbaps 3 
appropriately be called Culhua as Nabua. Thenameisinterpreted ' crooked’ 
from ; also ‘grandfather’ from exlli. Colhuscaa might therefore 
signify Land of Our Antestors. Under Toltec daminion a tripartite confed- 
ercy had exinted in the valley of Anihuac, and when the Aztecs became the 
ruling nation, this alliance was reéstablished. It was composed of the Acol: 
hua, Aztec, and Tepanec kingdoms, the Aztec king assuming the title Culhua 
Tecuhitli, chief of the Calhum, Tt is evident that the Culbuaa had becoms 
known thronghont this region by their conquests, and by their culture, supe. 
rior as it wasto that of neighboring tribes. The upstart Azteca were only to» 
proud to identify themselves with eo renowzed a people. The name Uulhus 
‘wai retained among the surrounding tribes, and applicd before Grijalva to 

«tho Merican country, where gold was indeed abundant. 
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which the Spaniards inferred that toward the west 
they would find their hearts’ desire. Then thuy re- 
turned to their ships. 

Tn great state, unarmed, and without sign of fear, 
Tabasco next day visited Grijalva on board his vessel. 
He had already sent roasted fish, fowl, maize bread, 
and fruit, and now he brought gold and feather-work 
Out of a chest borne by his attendants was taken a 
suit of armor, of wood overlaid with gold, which Ta- 
basco placed upon Grijalva, and on his head a goldon 
helmet, giving him likewise masks and breast-plates 
of gold and mosaic, and targets, collars, bracelets, and 
beads, all of beaten gold, three thousand pesos in value. 
With the generous grace and courtesy innate in him, 
Grijalva took off a crimson velvet coat and cap which 
he had on when Tabasco entered, also a pair of new 
red shoes, and in these brilliant habiliments arrayed 
the chicftain, to his infinite delight. 

The Spaniards departed from Tabasco with further 
assurances of friendship, and two days later sighted the 
town of Ahualulco, which they named La Rambla, 
socause the natives with tortoise-shell shields were 
observed hurrying hither and thither upon the shore. 
Afterward they discovered the river Tonald, which 
was subsequently examined and named San Antonio; 
then the Goazacoalco," which they could not enter 
owing to unfavorable winds; and presently the great 
snowy mountains of New Spain, and a nearer range, 
to which they gave the name San Martin,” in justice 


¥ ‘Das grosse Fest des heiligen Antonius von Padua fallt auf den 13 Juni, 
and dies gicbt uns also cine (ielegenheit cines der Daten der Reise des Gri= 
falta, deren une dio Berichtarstater, win immer, nue wenige giben, genan 
festzusetien.' Kohl, Beiden dlteatra Karten, 105. Cortés, in his chart of the 
Gulf of Mesico, 1520, calls it Sanio Anton; Fernando Colon, 1627, 1. de (a 
Balea, with the name 0. des. anion to the gulf; Ribero, 1529, r: de Saton; 
Globe of Orontius, 1531, C. 8, doz Vaz Dourado, 1571, rio de 8. ana; Hood, 
1592, R. de $. Antonio, ete. For Santz Ana Dampier in 1699 lays down Si. 
Anna, and Jefferys in 1776, B. Si. Ann. 

Cortés calle it Hio de lotuguaiguo; Color, R. de gasacaleoa; Ribero, R. de 
guesacalco; Orontius, R. de qaalyt; Vaz Dourado, H+ de de guagina; Hood, 

de Guaca; Mereator, Guacaqualco; De Lact, Ogilby, R. de Guazacoaleo; 
Jefferys, R. Guazacalo; Dampier, R. Guacacalco or Guashigwulp. 

Colon gives it, Sierras de Sax mrt; Vaz Dourndo, serax de 8. martin; 
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to the soldier who first saw it. Overcome by his 
ardor, Pedro de Alvarado pressed forward his faster- 
sailing ship, and entered before the others a river 
called by the natives Papalospan, but named by his 
soldiers after the discoverer for which breach of 
diserpline: the captain received the censure of his com- 
mander. The next stream to which they came was 
called Rio de Banderas,” because the natives appeared 
in large numbers, carrying white flags on their lances. 

With these white flags the natives beckoned the 
strangers to land; whereupon twenty soldiers were 
sent ashore under Francisco de Montejo, and a favor- 
able reception being accorded them, the conmander 
supronched with his ships and landed. The utmost 
deference was paid the guests, for, as will hereafter 
more fully appear, the king of kings, Lord Monte- 
zuma, having in his capital intelligence of the strange 
visitors upon his eastern seaboard, ordered them to 
be reverentially entertained. In the cool shade was 
spread on mats an abundance of provisions, while 
fumes of burning incense consecrated the spot and 
made redolent the air. Tho governor of this prov- 
ince was present with two subordinate rulers, and 
learning what best the Spaniards loved, he sent out 
and gathered them gold trinkets to the value of fif- 
teen thousand pesos. So valuable an acquisition im- 
pelled Grijalva to claim once more for Charles, one of 
the natives, subsequently christened Francisco, acting 
as interpreter. After a stay of six days the ficet 
sailed, passing a small island, white with sand, which 
Fipe'cand, wad Su Martine Ponte This wes, Sea Martin, wes © uative 
© erica wink ie Totten mine Pagelonray Barua] Thaw Tiwlahin, 
Cortes, 1530, and Orontins, 1631, give Hd aloarado; Colon, 1527, Ri: dt 
comentador elurreda; Ribero, 1629, R:. d+ Aluarato: Vaz Dourado, 1571, 
Th de Altworado, etc. | ‘Dio Karto von 1527hat den Rio del crmmnduclor Alva 
rade cowas weiter westlich, jenaaite dea Rio de banderan, wolchon keinomwign 
mit den Perichten des Bernal Diaz lbereinstimmt.’ Kohl, Leiden aitesen 
Karten, 106. 

[Some of the early maps place this stream incorrectly east of the Papa- 


loapan: where Ribero writes P. delyada, first east from R: de wanderas, Vaz 
Douraulo writes p:. d: higaua, 
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Grijalva called Isla Blanca, and then the Isla Verde, 
gleaming green with foliage amidst the green waters, 
four leagues from the continent; coming presently to 
a third island, a league and a half from the mainland, 
which afforded good anchorage. This, according to 
Oviedo, was on the 18th of Junc. On landing the 
Spaniards found two stone temples, within which lay 
five human bodies, with bowels opened and limbs cut 
off; and all about were human heads on poles, while 
at the top of one of the edifices, ascended by stone 
steps, was the likeness of a lion in marble, with a 
hollow head, showing the tongue cut out, and oppo- 
site to it a stone idol and blood-fount. Here was 
evidently a sacrifice to some pagan deity; and touch- 
ing it is to witness the horror with which these 
men of Spain regarded such shocking spectacles, 
while viewing complacently their own atrocious 
crueltics. 

Crossing from Isla de Sacrificios, as they called this 
blood-bespattered place, the Spaniards landed on the 
adjoining mainland, and making for themselves shel- 
ter with boughs and sails began trading for gold; but 
the natives being timid and returns inconsiderable, 
Grijalva proceeded to another island, less than a 
league from the mainland and provided with water. 
Here was a harbor sheltered from the dread yet 
grateful north winds, which in winter rush in with 
passionate energy, driving away the dreadful summer 
yoémito and tumbling huge surges on the strand, 
though now they formed but a wanton breeze by day, 
which slept on waves burnished by the radiant sun 
or silvered by the moon. Here they landed and 
erected huts upon the sand.* To the Spaniards all 
nature along this seaboard seemed dyed with the blood 


2 The Chaplain Diaz affirms that ten days were passed on the mainland, 
where Intians dressed in mantles bronght them food, an wiere they melted 
their gold into bars; and that on the San Juan Island thoy appointed ane of 
the natives cacique, christening him Ovando. * El eapitaneo If disse che non 
volevano ee non oro et loro reaposseno chic lo pertariano laltro giorn> portorono 
oro fondido in verghe ct lo capitareo li disse che portasseno molto d quello.’ 
Kinerario, in Teazhalzeta, Col. Doc §. 200. 
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of human sacrifices. And here, beside evidences of 
heathen abominations in the forms of a great temple, 
idols, priests, and the bodies of two recently sacrificed 
boys, they had gnats and mosquitoes to annoy them, 
all which led them to consider the terror of their 
voyage and the odvissbility of return, Of tho In- 
dian, Francisco, Grijalva asked the significance of the 
detestable rite of ripping open living human bodies 
and offering bloody hearts to hungry gods; and the 
heathen answered, because the people of Culhua, or 
Ulua, as he pronounced the name, would have it so. 
From this circumstance, together with the facts that 
the name of the commander was Juan, and that it 
was now about the time of the anniversary of the 
feast of John the Baptist, the island was named San 
Juan de Ulua,” while the continent in that vicinity 
was called Santa Maria de las Nieves. 


To distinguish it, Herrera says, from Sin Juan de Puerto Rico. Onths 
clart of Cortés, 1520, the Z:. de Sune Jura bs laid down, but no ether names 
ar given exeapt that of Sacrifeiae Ixiand, which ia placed soma 

and called Y! dellz erefcio, On Orontins’ globe, 1531, three 
called neuta Sacrifci. ‘Colon lays down 22:de s. Juhin:’ R. autad 
zyoune, (chriatobal) ; ville rica, and y4*: de aecryicios. Ribero designates It: 
den Jun; Is ele capual; willa tien, and y:.0 de sucfieies, Vaz Dourulo writes 
Re ide Sito, (santo) Joo (Juin); Uaueracrua (la, vera cruz}, and witli riguay 
(silla rica). Hood gives It. de’medelin; 8, Jon delua; Laueracruz; Sen Jal: 
Filta Htice; and marks the poi 

car gives Milla Rica; Ogilby, 8. Juan de Lz, and norh of it Vilarica. 
Onanother of his maps we ind S. Juan de Lua; Pisde Anto Sardo, I. y Fuerca 
deta cera Cruz newoa, La Vera Crue, R. Mecelin, and Yes de Sacrifiios. Ses 
further Carteqraply Nord Am., NS i-81,_ Las Cams confouncs the islands 
Sccriiicioa and Ulua, calling them one. ‘Tho Spaniards supposed the conti- 
nent thereabout, far into the interior, was Lnown to the natives a Culhua; 
hence wo find Velazquez, in his instructions to Cortés, Mendoza, Col. Doc. 
L227, spoatsing of “une terra grande, que parte dell ao lam Ulu, qu 
puto por nombre Santa Maria de las Nieves.’ See also Orieda, i. 539. 













































CHAPTER III. 


RETURN OF GRISALVA. A NEW EXPEDITION ORGANIZED. 
1518. 


Rervsat or GRisALVA To Serrie—ALVanAabo SEXT BACK To CUBA—GRIZALVA 
Corrmsres mis Discoveny—Arren Rescurxa Taz Provixex or PAxvoo 
um Tonva wack—Tovorra av mmm Rio Goszasoarco, Toxarl, ere 
‘Laguna px Timanxos, AnD CHamroroy, THE Exreprrion RETURNS 1) 
Cosa—Gnisatva Trapccen axp Discnasozp—A New Exrxprrioy 
PLaxne>—Vexazquez Sexps To Santo Domixco AND Sparx—CHtaRac 
‘TERS oF VELAZQUEZ AND GRUALVA CoNTRASTED—CANDIDATES FOR THE 
Cartaryey ov tug New Exreprtiox—Tux ALcALDE ov Saxrtaco SUc 
cessFUL—His SraxDiNo ar Tua? ‘Trax, 


Ar various places during this expedition, notably 
where is now Vera Cruz, and at the River Tabasco, 
both in coming and returning, Grijalva’s men begged 
permission to sottle and subdue the country. In 
their desire to remain they pictured to themselves all 
the pleasures of the abandoned crew of Ulysses, in a 
land as happy as that of which Horace , Where 
Ceres decked untilled fields with sheaves and Bacchus 
revelled under purple-clustered vines. And they were 
angry with their commander for not breaking the in- 
structions which forbade his colonizing. Pedro de 
Alvarado was particularly chafed by the restraint, 
though he kept his temper until he obtained permis- 
sion to return to Cuba with one of the vessels' which 
had become unscaworthy, so as to report to the gov- 
ernor tho progress of the discovery, and obtain re- 
eruits and fresh supplies, with permission to found a 
colony. Beside some fifty sick persons, all the gold, 
cotton, and other articles obtained from the natives 


‘Herrera anya it was the San Sebaatian; Oviedo, the Trinidad, 
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thus far were placed in Alvarado’s ship, which sailed 
the 24th of June. The remainder of the expedition 
continued its now north-westward course past Nautla,? 
which the Spaniards called Almerfs, and with the 
mountains of Tuxpan’ in full view, advanced as far 
as Cabo Rojo, some say as far as the Rio de Pi- 
nuco.! The entrance to the large lagoon now known 
es the Buhia de Tanguijo, was mistaken for a river 
and named Rio de Canoas. On anchoring here the 
ships of the Spaniards were fiercely attacked by the 
occupants of twelve canoes,’ which came out from a 
large city compared by the worthy chaplain to 
Seville in size and magnificence, in common with 
other towns along this seaboard; and as if this were’ 
not strange enough, the same authority goes on to 

2 Town and river given both by Cortés and Orontius. Colon writes R: de 
almeri ; Ribero almera; Vaz Dourado, allmeira; Hood, Almeria; nos. vi, and 
vii, Munich Atlas, rio de almeria, ani Mercator, Almeria, Ogilby places 
north of Jlanot sie Almeria a large gulf labelled R. Je $ Po y $ Paulo, and 
sath of it Toluia, and Tore Bravco. Dampier lays down ‘Almeria I. opposite 
Tiepe and Haniago fale on the mainland. Laet gives Naothlan é Almeria, and 
Lhanos le Almeria, ” 

3 Vimos las sierras do Tusta, y mas adelante de « hi 4 otros dos diss vi- 
mos otros sierras muy alias, @ agora se UamA las sierras de Tusps; 80 called, 
Sesihioen, ie, ery ens aici ey ae 
*Da das Peter-und Patle-Fest ant den 29 Juni’ dea 


rnuestra 


fo Canons? 





‘And oo on with Hondius, Ogilby, Dampicr, and the rot. Seo oblachmaidt’s 
Cartog. Pac. Voast, MS., i. 678. Upon the hypothesis that the San Pedro y San 
Pablo and the Tuxpan were two streams, the latter may have been the Rio de 
Canoas of Grijaiva and the Pénuco discovered by Montejo and Alominos the 
srr following. os Koll wurmiaes, but not otherwise. Herrera sya the expe- 
ition did not ios iaz speaks of a wide projecting cape, 
‘which does not exist beyond the Panuco River. et both aikimn that the 
province of Piiuuco was reached, and we well kuow that little would be said 
to atrangera of an aboriginal province by its inhabitants before its great town, 
or its great river, was approachel. Henco the general impression that (iri- 
jalva on this occasion coasted as far as Tampico, and that the Hiinuco was his 
de Canons. It is my opinion that the entrance to the Bahia de Tanguijo, 
mistaken for a river, waa the Rio de Canoas of Grijalva, and that Cabo Rojo 
‘was hia ultimate point of discovery. 
*Some aay sixteen. 
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relate a miracle which happened here because Grijalva 
refused the soldiers leave to sack the place; how a 
star, poised above the flect after sunset, shot toward 
the town and hung over it invitingly, as if Jehovah 
signified his pleasure that the Christians should scizc 
the city.* 

After beating back the canoes the Spaniards 
proceeded, but Found their course impeded by the 
currents off Cabo Rojo; from which circumstance, 
togother with the hostility of the natives, tho rapidity 
with which the season was advancing, and the condi- 
tion of the ships, they determined to return. Turn- 
ing toward the southward, therefore, they were carried 
past the River Goazacoaleo by boisterous winds, and 
entered Tonal4 to careen and repair a leaky vessel.’ 
Again the men blasphamed and held the commander 
in derision because he would not settle. After sev- 
eral failures in starting they continued the voyage, 
encountered lee weather, toniehed at Deseado for 
water, on; in a parting fight with the natives 
of Champoton, ited agate aad the fifth reached 
San Lazaro, where they were led into ambush while 
searching for water, and attacked. After helping 
themselves to maize they embarked, followed the 
shore past Rio de Lagartos, the Comi of the natives, 
whence they sailed for Cuba, and arrived at Matanzas 
about the first of November.’ 


om sopra quel vilagio over popu grande et 
le 





a refreshing sleep, above the clouds of mosquitoes, and through graditude be 





pees 
carried home, made 0,00 pesos aecnred dnring the voyage. Among the 
treasires were some copper hatchets, which the Spaniards took to be an infe- 
rior kind of gold. Las Casas gives a detailed description of the treasures 
obtained by this expedition, among which was an emerald worth 2,000 ducata, 
from the mainland opposite Inla de Socrfcoe 

“This, following Oviedo, whe in 1523 visited Velazquez, and was told 
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When Grijalva cast anchor in the bay of Ma- 
tanzas his heart beat high with promise. He had 
returned successful from a brilliant discovery, in 
which had begun that pronounced mastery of life 
which is the dream of every chivalrous mind. There 
had been nothing in the least irrational i a his policy, 
or fickle or factious in his conduct. Shad used 
diligence and discretion, had been ae to his com- 

nions, and faithful to his king and to his chief. 

urely his uncle would praise him, his governor 
would reward him, and his king would intrust him 
with new commissions. So he deserved; so he had 
every reason to expect, and hence it was with pride 
and pleasure that he once more sct foot on Isla Fer- 
nandina 

But, unfortunately, this most virtuous cavalier was 
now destined to reap the too common reward of hon- 
est service in the cause of a vicious master. Scarcely 
had Grijalva landed, when a letter from the governor 
was placed in his hand, ordering him to repair with 
his ships at once to Santiago, and at the same time 
to notify his soldiers that opportunity would be 
quickly given all who desired to embar! Ki in a fresh 
adventure to New Spain, and that meanwhile they 
night rest themselves at the governor's farms in that 
vicinity. Then, too, he first learned how Velazquez, 
ever fickle and distrustful as are all timid and un- 
scrupulous men, becoming nervous concerning the 
fleet, had sent Cristdbal de Olid in a small vessel 
with seven soldicrs to scarch and report; and that on 
reaching the coast of Yucatan a storm had obliged 
the explorer to part with his anchor and return to 
Cuba.* Before the return of Olid, Alvarado had 





the things. Other authors give widely diferent scoounte of Grijelw's 
return, most of them taking fim at once from Tonalé to Matanzas, bat 
dllowing forty days for the voyage. Oviedo daten 
River (lonzacoalco July 9; at Deseado, August 17; a ;poton, September 
Ty San Lavo, Sopietber§, aod Msiansaa, Ocsaber 8, witch ts tos ear, 
according to the date of Cortés’ instructions. 

* Oviedo says (hut Olid went to Cozumel and took possessioncf the island, 
thinking he had discovered it; then coasting north and westward to a port, 
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arrived with the gold and good tidings from the 
armada, which gave the governor unbounded joy. 
Grijalva had yet to learn, however, how Alvarado, 
not forgetting the censure bestowed on him for dis- 
obedience, had not failed to color the conduct of his 
commander to suit his own ends.’ Grijalva’s repeated 
refusals to colonize were paraded as th2 gross mis- 
takes of a stubborn and spiritless man; the coolness 
and bravery displayed at Champoton were made to 
appear as reckless imprudence; and as the governor 
thought of the danger to which his adventure had 
there been subjected, he became alarmed. “Had I 
lost all,” he muttered, “it would have been a just 
penalty for sending such a fool.” And now both 

vila and Montejo poured fresh poison into the ear 
of tho governor rospocting his nophew, in revenge 
for similar fancied injuries; so that when Grijalva 

pepe himself to Velazquez at Santiago, he was 

id to go his way, sins the governor had no further 
use for him. 

Indeed, this line of action had been for some 
time determined on, Immediately upon the arrival 
of Alvarado, a new expedition had been planned, in 
which Grijalva was not to participate. The latter 
was hurt, almost to death. He had conferred a 
great benefit on this Tiberius of an uncle; but as 
affection is heightened by the conferring of benefits, 
so it is often lessened by the acceptance of them. 
Not long after, Juan de Salcedo was sent to Santo 
Domingo for permission to colonize New Spain, and 
Benito Martin, chaplain and man of business, was 
despatched to Spain with a full account of the dis- 
tir ei Manet i ha 

fi conlomporric not by his own col- 


18 to Cortés are dated the 23d of 









It was in May, 1519, according. Ovieo, that Benito Martin—some 
call him Mstinez—sailed for Spain, Grijalva having arrived at Santiago late 
inthe October provions By reference toa Velasquez memoria, in r- 238-4, 

‘ol. Doe. Fndd., we find that before this, upon the atreng:h of Cordoba’s dis. 
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covery, and with gold for the bishop of Burgos. Haste 
seemed necessary to Velazquez lest some one might 
anticipate and rob him of the honors and emoluments 
won through Grijalva’s efforts. Nor were forgotten 
the Licentiate Zapata and the Secretary Conchillos; 
and so happily were distributed the Indian villages of 
Cuba among these conscientious men of Spain, that 
Velazquez gained all his requests, with the title of 
adelantado of Cuba added. 


How different the quality of these two men, Velaz- 
quez and Grijalva, and both so widely different from 
the phaenix now about to rise from their ashes! The 
character of the governor was like a candle flame, hot 
without and hollow within. Almost as much as gold 
he loved glory, the brass and tinsel of it, but lacked 
both the ability and the courage to achieve noble dis- 
tinction. As easily worked upon by designing men 
as Othello, there was in him none of the nobility of 
the Moor; and, possessing no great integrity himself, 
he was very ready to suspect treachery in others. 

Grijalva, on the other hand, was the Lysander of 
New World discovery; of a modest though manly 
spirit, obedient to customs and superior authority, 
preferring honor and duty to self and pleasure, native 
to generous action, the very faults brought out by his 
enemies shine brilliant as virtues. He was as chival- 
rous as any Spaniard that ever drew steel on naked 
savage, as brave and talented as any. But he lacked 


covery, the king, on the 13thof November, 1518, at Saragossa, made Velazquer, 
adelantado of what he had discovered, or might discover. ‘Thus far he claimet 
as having found, at his own cost, Cozumel and Yuvatat, the Sauta Marfa de 
Joe Remedios of the Spaniards, which was not true. Indeed, these memorials 
of the descendants of conquerors are, as a rule, widely different from tho 
facts; instance this one again, which gives Olid seventy men instend of seven. 
Asa matter of course, the honor of the discovery is claimed wholly for the 
governor of Cubs, to the prejudice of others who ventured more than he. 
See Carta del Ayunt, de Vera Cruz, in Col. Doc. Inéd.. i, 418-9. Instance 
further a Memorial del negocio de D. Antoniv Velaxues de Basan, in Packeco 
and Cardenas, Col, Doc., x. 80-6, in which Grijalva is given five ships and 
year and a half, and Olid three ship and seventy men. In the Inaéruecien 
1 did el arelaatado Diego Velazquez d Hernan Cortés, in Col. Dac. Inéd., xii. 
$5846, ‘the littlo boat of Olid has grown into a varavel with 80 or 90 men. 
‘Mor, Max., You. L 9 
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the unscrupulous positiveness inseparable here from 
manent success. He was resolute in overcoming 
difficulties, and he was strong and shrewd enough in 
the prosecution of any high enterpriso, particularly 
so long as fortune favored him; but he was no mateh 
for the subtle-minded of his own nation, who over- 
whelmed him in their show of learning, backed by 
imposing forms. All contemporary writers speske 
well of him; likewise all the chroniclers, except Go- 
mara, who permits chivalry no place save in his pet 
and patron, Cortés. The soldier Bernal Diaz pro- 
nounces him a most worthy officer. The historians 
Oviedo and Herrera call him a comely man, thor- 
oughly loyal, and never backward at fighting. Yet 
we are told that some censured him, while others 
cursed him outright for his conscicntiousness, be- 
cause he did not break orders and seize opportu- 
nity. So ready were they to engage in the fallacious 
argument that it was right to do wrong if good 
might come of it. To disobey Velazquez, they said, 
was to break no divine law; forgetting that the gov- 
ernor derived his authority from the king, and the 
king from the Almighty. Of a truth, when force 
alone is the standard of right, then honesty is not 
the best policy. Fora time he carried himself with 
a brave front, conscious of his integrity, yet we may 
say he was laid low forever by the blow misfortune 
here gave him." Meanwhile patience, good gov- 
1 Las Cases saw him at Saxto Domingo fa 1923. Ho was reducel to 
penry. Proceeding thonco to Panamd, he was sent by Pellrarias to Nicat 
Where ho was killed. So perished the best and morally bravest of cavaliens, 
svhile unscmipulons fricksters flourished. Prior to his departure from Cuta, 
however, and notwithstamling the vile treatment of the governor, at Velaz- 
wer? request, Grijalva wrote a narrative of his expedition, which was lost by 
yriedo in its transmission to tio king. It is embodied, however, in aul 
stance, in Oviedo, i, 502-37. Ons of the most orlginal and complete accounts 
of Grijalva’s oxpedition extant is that by the priest Juan Diaz, ineraria 
de Fyrruvite del Re Catholico in Twin wreo tn fo'n de Tuhathan del anno 


a XVH/, alla quel fu Presidente tapitan Gererale [oan de Grisalra; 
en ee capi ena en rae 
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ermor! For soon cnough will arise an agont capablo 


of playing shrewd tricks to your ample contentment. 





Htinerario de Lisola de Iuchaian nouamente ritrouata per il signor Oioan sie 
Griaalue, ete. By far the best edition is that given with Spanish transla- 
tion by Tcazbalceta, in his Col. Doe, i. 281-308, printed in Mexico in 1858. 
Next is tho ncoount’ by Bernal Diaz, who, like the chaplain, accompanied to 
expedition, thus giving us narratives by eye-witnesses at once from ecel 

‘astical and secular stand-points, Tho etatsments of Gomara, Hu. Ind., 56-8, 
and Hie, Mez., 9-11, must be taken with allowance. Worse still are the me: 
morials of the relatives of Velazquez to sovereign majesty, such ns that found 
in Pacheco and Cérdmas, Cot. Doc., x. 80-6, which are little better than tissues 
of misstatements and exaggerations, Solis, JYisl. Mex., i. 24-40, gives a fai, 
full, and graphic statement of particulars.” ‘Tho dnstruccion que did et cufe= 
laniado Diego Velazqrez.d Hernan Cortés, in Pacheco and (‘drdesas, (ul. Doc., 
xii, 226-51, also important, as furnishing criginal collateral light ‘Las Casas, 
Hie, Ind., Wv. 10, 421-4, though full, is specially inaccurate and weak, not 
only in bis facts, bat 'in his deductions. Nor in Poter Martyr, deo: i 























letters to Charles V., referring to Yueatan, and forming ‘an account of a 
recently discovered isiand, describing its locality, the customsand habita cf ite 
habitants,” waa printed at Nuremberg, by Frederick Peypun, in 152, un- 
der title beginning Ein auscug etlicher sendbrieff dem aller durcileichtigivn, 
Carbajal Espinosa, Hist, Mex., i. 51-65, ii. 21, and Ramirez, in his Mexi 
edition of tt, i. 132 and 135, beside narratives, give portraits of V 
larquez, Cénlobs, and Grijalva. Stdagun, Hist. Cony. 13-9, unl Braeseur ce 
Bourboury, Hist. Nat. Civ., iv, 97-60, are most valualile from an aborig 

stand-point. Alaman, in his Divert, i, 49-91, treats of both Cérdoba’sand (3ri- 
jalva’s voyages. Among tho many allusioas to these two expeditions of no 
special significance are those found in Ogibby's tm., 76.8; Purchas, Hie Pil: 
rimes. W. 858: Oreid>, Sommario, in Ramusio, Viaoni, iti, 182-9: Boe. ‘N->. 
eoges Bolin, iii. 242-3; Robertson's Visit Bfer., i. 143; Voy., Cur. and Bvt. 
471-95, World Displayed, i, 106-79; Voy., A New Col., i, 188-98; Samamluny 
aller Reisebeach., xiti, 25484; Loharpe, Abragt, ix. 210-31: Kerr'e Voy, ii 
10-1, and iii. 416-53; Klemm, Allgemeine Cuituryeschichte, 219; Cordua, Shere 
Tog, 3-18, and 35-8, in Aa, Naawkevriye V'rrnameling, Montanua, Nietre 
Weereld 1255 Ootifritd, Reyacn, ii, Folsom, in Corte Deapratehra,®. 8; Hosci's 
Hid. U. 8... 8-9: Lardver's Hist. Diacov., ii. 43-4: Span. Cong. in Am. 

; Wetancert, Teatro Mer., pt, tii., 106-9; Larenruiitre, Mex. et Giat., 
KS: Calle, Mem. y Not, 8122: Mayer'n Mex. Aztec, i. 14=153 Haserl, Mr 
180-2; Corraili, Deseuhs 
95 Span, Emp. iv Ass., 
46-1; Descripcion de An., 

Wit 





























Guat.,6; Hoimes' An. Am., i, 35-75 Qalrans’s Discon 





Dalton's Cony. Mex. ant Peru, 
177-9; Raynal, Hist, Phil., iti, 
112-13; Gordon's Hint. Am., 112-13; Malte Brun, Yucatay, 29-4 













18; Colton's Jour. Geog., No. vi. 84; Newe Zeittuny ron Jucatan, |, ete.; Me 
glaze, Rémmé, 41-6; Marck y Laborer, Marina Expaiiola, i. 403-4; Cortesi, 
ton dem Neuen Hisp., pt ii, 2-5; Morelli, Fasti Novi Urbis, 16; Armin, Alte 
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Before the return of Grijalva, interest in the new 
expedition had already raised itself into a whirl of 
excitement; and as volunteers pressed forward, the 
captaincy became an apple of discord among aspirants. 
Chief among these were Vasco Porcallo a near rela- 
tive of the count of Feria, Antonio Velazquez,” and 
Rernardino Velazquez, the last two kinamen of the 
yovernor. Another was Baltasar Bermudez,” from 
‘Velazquez’ own town, and his intimate friend. None 
of these suited, Then followed for the governor nights 
of troubled dreams and days of irritable indecision. 
It. was a peculiar personage Velazquez wanted. He 
inust be, in Mexico, courageous, wise, and prudent; in 
Cuba, obedient, teachable. _ He must be able to com- 
iand men, to brave the proudest barbarian, and so 
tired by enthusiasm in the field as cheerfully to endure 
hardships and risk life; his work suceessfully accom- 
piehet, he must return humbly to Santiago, and lay 
tis trophies at the feet of his master, Grijalva was 
most nearly such a man; but he lacked that subtle 
second sense which should tell him when it was the 
governor's pleasure to have his orders disobeyed. Por- 
callo was competent, but Velazquez was afraid of him. 
Tle was scarce’ ay farther from the throne than himself; 
and in roporting any important conquest to the king 
would prove the greater of the two. The relatives 
present, were worse, if anything, than Grijalva; be- 
sides, they had no means, and to this position the suc- 
cessful aspirant must bring money as well as cour: 
and discretion. Bermudez might be eligible, but for 
his services, in braving the dangers, and bringing the 
vesults of the expedition to Velazquez, he fad the 







Carlos Voi. 161-25, Cort Hint Mer, 36. MOy Compe, 
9: Cortés, Aven. 9 Cong 12-13: hou" Incl. 

ii, 366-0; Drake's Foy., 161-3; Hart's Tabasco, 4-5: La Crea, 
ples dn tes Voy 300 B01, end Ghats 101 ad Mae Cag 








ny 1-8, 
12Ccited! Rorrego, asya Torquemada, i, $31. Bernal Diaz gives Borrego an 
the second aurname. 
nal Diaz says Augustin Bermudez, 
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temerity to demand three thousand ducats. The 
proposition was not for a moment to be entertained; 
the job must be accomplished for less money. 
Watchful eyes saw the governor's dilemma, and 
artful tongues wagged opportunely. Near to him in 
their daily vocations were two men, both small in 
stature, but large of head, and broad in experience and 
ity. One was the governor's secretary, Andrés 
de Duero, and the other the royal contador, Amador 
de Léres. Both possessed rare attainments; they 
were skilled in every artifice, and could make their 
master see white or black; while Lares could not 
write, he had not failed to profit by a twonty-two 
years’ career in Italy, during which time he rose to 
the honorable distinction of chief butler to the Gran 
Capitan, and he seldom found it difficult to move the 
unstable Velazquez to his purposes, although they 
were not always the purest and best." Following the 
example of the governor, these two worthies were 
not averse to improving their fortunes by securing, at 
little risk or expense, an interest in the New Spain 
conquest; and so they gave heed when the alcalde of 
Santiago softly insinuated that he was the man for 
the emergency, and that if they would help him to 
the command they should share the profits.* 


The alcalde of Santiago bore a fair reputation, con- 
sidering the time and place; for comparatively few 
names in the New World were then wholly free from 
taint. In the prime of manhood, his age being thirty- 
three, of full medium stature, well proportioned and 
muscular, with full breast, broad shoulders, square full 
forehead, small straight spare compact body and well 


44 Las Casas regarded him at a achoner, and often warrod Velazqace 

against ‘Veintidos ufos de Italia,” Hist, Ind., iv. 447. He calls him like- 

wise ‘Bargalda’ and ‘hombre astutisimo. 

ve ee Que partirian/ says Bernal Diaz, Hie, Verduda 13, ‘entre todos trey 
in dlel oro, y plata, y joyas, da Ia parte que le enpiewe & Uartis.’ 

tnd alo, growls: Las Casas, 1bi mupro—krowledge of the facte as yc 

bat rumor—what Cortés could steal from the king and the governor was. 

ject to division, beside what ho would rob from the natives, 
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turned limbs, though somewhat bow-legged, he pre- 
sented a pleasing rather than imposing front. His 
portraits show fine antique features, bearing a some- 
what sad expression, which was increased by the 
grave tenderness of the dark oval eyes. The full 
though thin beard, cut short, counteracted to some 
extent the effect of the small ash-colored face, and 
served to cover a deep scar on the lower lip, the 
memento of a duel fought in behalf of a certain frail 
fair one. 

He was an exceedingly popular alcalde; there was 
nothing staid or sombre in his method of administer- 
ing justice. The law was less to him than expedi- 
ency, and his standard of right was easily shifted, 
according to circumstances. hh wit and vivacity he 
was a Mercutio. Astute of intellect, discreet, of a 
cheerful, even jovial disposition, with brilliant intui- 
tions and effervescent animal spirits, he knew how to 
please, how to treat every man as best, he liked to he 
treated. A cavalier of the Ojeda and Balboa type, 
he was superior to either. He would not, like the 
former, woo danger for the mere pleasure of it, nor, 
like the latter, tamely trust his forfeited head to-any 
governor. Life was of value to him; yet adventure 
was the rhythm of it, and the greater the peril the 
greater the harmony secured. An hidalgo of respect- 
able antecedents, whatever he might have becn, or 
might be, he now played the part of magistrate to 
perfection, As a matter of course, he was in entire 
sympathy with the religious views of the day, as well 
zs with the leading men among the clergy. Indeed 
the friars ever praised him, believing him to be a 
zealous and conscientious man; he made it a point 
that they should. The moral ideal of the Japancse 
is politeness. Politeness is virtue. They do not 
say that lying and stealing are wrong, but impo- 
lite. While the alcalde if pressed must confess 
himself an optimist, believing that whatever is, is 
Lest, yet in practice that best he would better, and 
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whatsoever his strength permitted, it was right for 
him to do. He was a sort of Mephistopheles, decked 
in manners and guided b imowledge. Besides the 
world, he knew books, and how to make somewhat of 
them. LEarnestly devoted to the service of the church, 
many of his acts yet met with its most unqualified 
condemnation. Possessed of vehement aspirations, his 
ambition was of the aggressive kind; not like that of 
Velazquez, mercenary and timid. Like Tigellinus 
Sophonius, it was to his pleasing person and unscru- 
pulous character that the alcalde owed his rise from 
poverty and obscurity; and now, like Phaethon, if 
for one day he might drive the governor's sun-chariot 
across the heavens, it would be his own fault if he 
were not a made man. This much at this time we 
may say of Hernan" Cortés, for such was the al- 
ealde’s name; which is more than he could say for 
himself, not knowing himself as we know him, and 
more than his associates could say of him. Here- 
after as his character develops we shall become further 
acquainted with him. It is as difficult to detect the 
full-grown plant in a seed as in a stone, and yet the 
seed will become a great tree, while the stone remains 
a stone. 

And so, with the aid of his loving’ friends Duero 
and Lares, whose deft advice worked successfully on 
the plastic mind of Velazquez, and because he pos- 
fauel somo money‘and suany Widida, aa wal Al 
courage and wisdom, the alcalde of Santiago was 
proclaimed captain-general of the expedition.” And 

\8 Hernan, Hernando, Fornan, Fernando, Ferdinando. The names are ono. 
With no special preference, Lemploy the first, used by the best writers, 
Among the early authorities, Solis, the Spanish ‘translator of De Ztcbue Uevia 

inandi Corteni, snd wany others, write Herma; Pizarro y Orellana, 
Varones Ilesires, Ferman; Bernal Diaz and Oviedo, Hormando; Gomara, Fer- 
jother’s surname, 


For portrait and 
5-16; port 













his friend, naming him captain-general of lands discovered azd to be diss 
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now, while the heathen wail let the Spaniards rejoice. 
‘Yes. Noble Castilian! cry aloud! for gold shall fill 
the coffers of your king as they were never filled 
before, and great shall be the glory of your kingdom; 
and if the sight of the blood your captains shall draw 
from the hapless savages, oven more freely than gold 
is drawn, does not spoil your appetite for the game, 


then whet your swords for the grand pacification. 


covered, as well as of the fleet. Solis, Mist. Nex., i. 47; for the greater tho 
share of Cortés, the greater Duero’s share. Gomara says, Hist. Mex., 12, 
‘Hablo n Fernido Cortés para @ armassean ambos a medias, porg tenia dos mii 
Castellanos de oro,’ etc,; but 2000 castellanos slore would not purchase a half 
interest in this undertaking, Las Casas, loc. cit, states that Velazquez, for 
reasons that will appear ia the next chapter, vas very cautious in intercouree 
‘with Cortés until his scruples were overcome by advisers, 
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‘THE HERO OF THE CONQUEST. 


Jnetaptact or Hezsan Contés—His Comrsa Compensatory ror Tae Devi 
sest Loraer—Parentacz—Herway A SICKLY CumLp—Saixt PETER 
PATROS—He 13 SENT 10 SALAMANCA—RETURNS Howz—THINKs oF 
Céxpona anv Inuny—Anv or Ovaxno axp THe IxpiEs—Cuvoses tHe 
Larren—Nanzov Escirx ponixe « Love Ivrmiate—Ovaxpo Sars 
wrrnovr Hr—Conréa Gore ro Varexcta—Is turns In:—Rercnxs 
Howr—Frvarzy Sars or te Ixores—His Recerniox at Saxto 
Dowrxco—He Fronrs Ivpiaxs unpen VELazgcez, AND 18 GIVEN AN 
Excomtesa—Gors ro Copa wir Vitarquez—Maxs Love 10 Cx: 
Luxa Svanez—Bor Decunes 10 Manty—VeLazques Ixsisrs—Conrts 
Repers—Srizunss, Imprisonwexts, Escares, aND REcoxcttarton. 





‘Ler us now look into the life of this Cuban magis- 
trate, so suddenly raised to prominence. 

Medellin, a small town of Estremadura, Spain, was 
the birthplace of Hernan Cortés, and 1485 the year 
in which he was born—miraculously born, as Men- 
dieta and others believe, and perhaps by way of com- 

ensation for the sppesring: about this time of Martin 
juther.*. The shade of Montczuma, peradventure, 


1 Indeed, to make the miracle perfect in all its details, a little warping of 
the facts is pgrhapa allowable. So when the zealous clironiclers bring into 
the world thesame yesr, the same day, even the selfsamne hour, these two 

st champions for the souls of men, we shoukl not be too critical, though 
fn troth there were two years difference in their ages. 'Y asi, no carece 
misterio que el mismo afio que Lutero nacis «n Islebio,’that is to sty Eisleben, 
“‘illa de Sajouia, nacid Hernando Cortés en Medellin, villa do Bapatia; equel 

turbar elmenda y meter delajo de Ia bundera del demonio 2 muchos do 
Tertieles que co pastes abueloe y muchos tempos ats ean cation, y esto 
para traer al gremio dela Iglesia infinita multitud de gentes que poranos sin 
fuento habian ostado debajo del poder de Sa:anie envueltos en vicios y cieyos 
on Ia idolatria.” Afenvieta, Hist. Keles., 174-5. Pizarro y Orellana will not 
be outdone by any one in zeal or mendacity. ' Nacio este Ilustie Varon el 
dis mismo que aguella bestia infernal, el Perfido Heresiarca Latero, salié 
almundo.' Parones Ilvres, 68. Bernal Diaz is the firstauthority on the qn 
tien of age. ‘En el alo que passamos con Cortés dende Cuba,’ he writes. 

on 
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might deny that, his was the advent, of a new Messiah, 
though the deluded monarch, at the first, sorrowfully 
hailed him as such. The father, Martin Cortés y 
Monroy, was of that poor but prolific class who filled 
Spain toward the close of the Moorish wars, and 
who, although nothing in particular, were neverthe- 
less ‘permitted to call themeclvos hidalgos, sons of 
something. Some give him the title of escudero, 
others place him still higher in the scale of fighting 
men. The mother, Catalina Pizarro y Altamirano, 
likewise, with poverty, claimed noble blood.? 

Hernan was a sickly child, and probably would 
have died had not his good nurse, Marfa de Estévan, 


Hut. Verdad., 8, ‘a In Nueva Fspatin, fne el de quirientoa y diez y nmene 
‘afios, y entonces soiia dezir estando en conversacion dle todos nosotros fos com- 
Paieros que con él passamos, que auia treynta y quatro afos, y reynte yocho 
que unit pasado busta que murio, gue soa sexcuta y dos wos.” While agree- 
ing with Bernal Diaz in the dato of Cortés! death, December 2, 1547, Gomara 
says he was then sixty-three. From his false premisa Nerdieta elaborates, a 
‘conparison between Luther and Cortés, dwelling with pious pathos on the 
holocaust of human victims offered up at the consecration of the great Aztec 
temple at Mexico, which docs, ke coolly states, was committed on the day 
Cortén war born. ' For the facts, see Rancryjt Natire Races, v.5, 430-40. 
Without taking the trouble to test Mendicta’sstatement, Torquemada, i 340-1, 
carries the miraculous still further. Following the hearen-desconded Cortés 
in his piratical raid on Mexico, he sees the lund of God in the finding of 
Aguilar, who, like Aaron, was to be the mouthpicee of hia chief, in the alli- 
‘ances with native states, and in the great victories and hair-breadth escapes 
of the conqueror, fighting under the banner of the cross. 

¥ According to the Tratimonio de Hidalynia de Cortes, in Col. Doc. Fredy 
iv.238-9, the ames of the mother’s parents were Diego Altamirano and Leonor 
Sanchez Pizarto, which would reverse her sarnames, and make the son & Cortés 
y Altamiraao. "But Gomara, De Htebus Geatie Ferilinandé Corterti, and other 
Aanthorities, do not accept this form, This important dozument, however, the 
Testinonio, establishes the 




















Westy UV; Anates de Aragon, iii xiv.) Pizerro y Orellana, Varonca Mectres, 
87. Tans Cases, Hist. Ind., iv. Il, who claimed acquaintance with the faraily, 
slara their pretensions to” high crivin. 'Ambos hijpstalgo sin Tiga’ is the 
gualifeation in Sandorah Hist Caries V.+ i. UO. No doubt the parents of 
Cortes were respectable and amiable people, but to attempt to make of them 
otlier than they wero is folly. ‘Catharinia namque protitate, pndioitiA et in 
corjugem amore, nulli atatis suse feminac ecssit.’ De Rebur eatin Prrvdinamdé 
Cortenii, in Icozhalceta, Col. Doc., i. 310-11. ‘This document refers to Martin 
Cortes as ‘levis arma‘urae eqaitum quinquaginta dux fuerit,’ on which evi- 
dence Prescott makes the man a captain whea he is only a lieutenant, which 
yet more clearly appears by Gomara, who states, Hiv. Mex., 4, that he was 
a ‘teniente de vna, compaiiia de Ginetes.’ 








EARLY LIFE OF CORTES. “3 


secured in his behalf Saint Peter, thenceforth his 
patron.* With his mother’s milk he drank courage* 
and intelligence, and he was schooled in the virtues 
and the vices of the day. In his youth he was head- 
strong, but chivalrous, and he revelled in his supe- 
riority over other boys. The brain-ferment, chronic 
throughout, his life, set in at an early day. He was 
keonly sensitive to disgrace. As he developed same- 
what of archness and duplicity, he was deemed best 
fitted for tho profession of the law. At the age of 
fourteen, accordingly, with such preparation as the 
slender means of the father would allow, he was sent 
to Salamanca, whose university, though past the 
zenith of its fame, was still the leading seat of learn- 
ing for conservative Spain. Two years of restraint 
and intellectual drudgery, during which time he lived 
with his father’s brother-in-law, Nuiiez de Valera, 
sufficed to send him home surfeited with learning, to 
the great disappointment of his family. A frolicsome 
and somewhat turbulent, disposition, more marked 
since his college career than previously, made his re- 
turn all the more unwelcome. Not that his studies, 








2 Tho nurse was a‘ vezina de Oliua,’ and her method of choosing a patron 
ras characteristic of the times. “La deaocion fue char en suertes Jos dare 
Apoatoles, ¥ darle por auogedo ol postroro q atliesso, y salio san Pedro. Ei 
cayo nobre se dixeron ciertas tissaa y oraciones, con las qualea plugo a Dios 
Gj eanasse.’ Gomara, Hin. Mex., 4 


dimertation upon the effect of moth 
Doiia Catalina Pizarro su madre: y 
Marineo e Siculo sn gran valor, y 
* Pizarro y Orellana, Varoned Ileaires, 07, states that he was supported at 
college by Monroy and Rodriguez. It is possible that his proud spirit chafed 
tunder this dependence, or that he elt too cleeply his posi stadent 
among the wealthy youth there congregated; or that this aid waswithdrawn 
Owing to the tarbulent character here developed by the young man. | These 
views find support in Gomara, Hist. Mex., 4: ‘ Boluiose’a Medellin, harto 0 
arrepentido de estudiar, o quiga faito de dincros.” While admitting the want 
both of money and inclination for study, Torquemada, i. 345, states that 
jnartan fever came on as he was preparing for the study of law, anc was the 
Ghief cause of His leaving the collages Las Casns, at, find, iv 1, given hitn 
the honors of a bachiller.and as having studied nw, both of which statements 
are unlikely, considering his shortcourse. ‘Aprendiendo gramitica’ implies & 
‘course of study in Latin and Greek, as well as rhetoric, which it required 
three years to complete, Plan dt Extndios de la Univernidaul de Salamunea, 
quoted by Folsom, in Cortés’ Despatches, 10. According to Peralto, ‘asento 
on un eseribany, ....y apreadio a escrebir,’ eta in Vell Wate Hits, 08, 
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despite his aversion to them, had been wholly ne- 
glected; he could boast a smatter of Latin, which 
indeed proved of advantage afterward, giving him in- 
fluence over many of those with whom he associated. 
He had also acquired some knowledge of rhetoric, as 
is manifest in his letters and occasional verses At 
present, however, his intellectual talents were em- 
ployed only in scribbling rhymes in aid of amorous 
intrigues, which were now his chief pursuit. Hence 
when arms possessed his fancy the parents did not 
repine, but were only too glad for him to enter ser- 
viec, as he seemed inclined, under the Gran Capitan, 
who was just then alluring to his standard the chiv- 
alry of Spain by brilliant achievements in Italy. 
There was, however, the glitter of gold in the Indies, 
and the appointment of Nicolis do Ovando,’ as gov- 
ernor, turned the youth’s vacillating mind in that 
direction. 

Cortés had concluded to accompany the new gov- 
ernor, when one night, just before the sailing of the 
flect, an accident intervencd. While engaged in one 
of his intrigues he had occasion to climb a courtyard 
wall to gain the lady's apartment. The wall crum- 
bling beneath his weight threw him to the ‘ground, 
and the noise brought to the door of an adjoining 
house a blustering Renedick, who, perceiving the sit- 
uation of the gallant, and suspecting his own newly 
made wife, drew the sword with bloody intent. At 
the prayer of the suspected wife’s mother, however, 
the Kusband suspended vengeance. Before the scape- 
grace recovered from a fever brought on by the 
prngee received in this fall, the fleet of Ovando had 
sailed. 


Verses which were tolerably good, and even procured him some fame, 
Andie, 220. “Quando hablana con Letrados y hombres Latinos, respondia & 
fo que le detian cn Latin.’ Bernal Diaz, Zi. Verda, 238. ‘The combined 
qualities of scholar and genoral have calle up a not inappropriate comparison 

Cresar, See Helpe Speer, Cong., and other authorities, 
ve of Cortes, Nee Pizarro y Orettmna, Varemes 
; De Keine Geativ Ferdinandi Cortesii, in 







©ORTES SAILS ROR THE NEW WORLD. “5 


After this, Cortés thought again of Italy, and went, 
to Valencia to place himself under Cérdoba, but once 
nore illness overtook him, this time accompanied by 
destitution, and he returned to Medellin somewhat 
sobered.* Thus another year was idled away; but 
notwithstanding his follies, the youthful cavalier, who 
vas now nineteen, displayed many fine qualities. As 
he approached manhood his health improved, and form 
and Tetares became more pleasing. Though proud in 
his bearing, and of quick perceptions, and high-spirited 
in temper, he sought to school his tongue, and to 
practise discretion in the use of hissword. Native to 

im were generosity and amiability. Tho qualitios of 
his heart were noble; the vices were those of his time 
and station. Yet he lacked the moral fibre which 
should be interwoven with the good impulses of every 
rich, sensitive nature, and this want could not be 
made up by repeating prayers and singing psalms, 
wherein Gomara describes him as efficient. 

The pinching economy to which Cortés was reduced 
made his present frequent visions of the Indics appear 
only the brighter; and when, in 1504, a fleet of five 
ships was announced to sail for Espaficla, he deter- 
mined to delay no longer. With little else than his 
father’s blessing he proceeded to Seville, and took 
passage with Alonso Quintero, master of one of the 
vessels, who fancied himself shrewder than other men, 
and shrewder than he was. Thinking to overreach 
his brother captains in whose company he sailed, and 
to secure at Espafiola the first market for his merchan- 
dise, he stole forth one night from the Canary Isles, 
where the squadron had touched for supplies. “A gale 
dismasted his vessel on reaching the open sea, and 
sent him back to port. The others agreed to await 
his repairs, which generosity Quintero repaid by seek- 
ing a second time to take advantage of them by going 


* + Anduvo ge a la flor del herro, aan @ no sin trabajos y necessidades 
exreade vu aio.’ Gomara, Hist. Mez.,5.  ‘Squandered his means at Valencia 
ith bed companions, ia the terin used in Sandoval, His. Carlos i, 18ls 
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before, and his treachery was a second time punished 
by the winds, aided, indeed, by the pilot,. who was at 
enmity with the captain, and who threw the ship from 
her course during the night so that the reckoning was 
lost. The usual sufferings are related; and, in answer 
to prayer, we are told of a miraculous interposition. 
On Good Friday, when all hope had been abandoned, 
there was seen poised above the ship a dove, which 
presently dropped down and rested on the mast.” _How- 
ever this might have been, we are credibly informed 
that the wind subsided and the ship proceeded on her 
yoyage. Finally, on reaching his destination, Quintero 
found the other ships suugly riding at anchor, their 
cargoes having been profitably disposed of several 
days before. 

The governor being absent, his secretary, Medina, 
received Cortés kindly, and pointed him the common 
highway to fortune. “Register yourself a citizen,” he 
said. “Promise not to leave the island for five years, 
and you shall have lands and Indians; after the ex- 
piration of your time you may go where you choose.” 
Cortes answered: “I want gold, not work; and neither 
in this island nor in any other place will I promise to 
remain so long.” He thought better of it, however, 
and on the return of Ovando he presented himself, 
and was induced to settle. Not long after an Indian 
revolt called Diego Velazquez, licutenant of Ovando, 
into the field, and Cortés hastened to join the expedi- 
tion. The coolness and ability displayed in this short 
campaign won for him the admiration and esteem 
alike of chief and comrades.” His reward was an en- 
comicnda of Indians in the Daiguao country, together 
with the notaryship of the new town of Azua. For 
the next six years he was occupied in husbandry and 


* Torquemada, i. 848, sees in the bird a messenger from God to conduct 
sofely his chosen instrument for converting the natives of the New World. 
Vizarro y Orellana, Varoves Ilcatres, 60-70, recognizes the Holy Ghost, who 
aseumed this form, and comments on similar appearances elsewhere. ‘How 
goodly a thing is faith! 

Wife assisted in tho pacification of Higne, Baurues, Daiguso, Tutagna, 
‘Jarassud, and Amguoyagua, Corie, Memoriel, in Col, Doo. Inéd., iv. 20, 
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in official pursuits, varied by military oxploits and love 
intrigues which kept his sword from rusting and gave 
him wounds which he carried through life. An ab- 
seess under the right knee, a most lucky affliction, 
alone prevented his joining the ill-fated expedition of 
Nicuesa to Veragua.” 

On assuming the direction of New World affairs as 
governor, in place of Ovando, Diego Colon in 1511 
fitted out an expedition against Cyba, and gave the 
command to Velazquez, who appointed Cortés his 
ulviser and executive officer}? a position which the 
latter gladly accepted, deprived as he was of his patron 
Ovando, and heartily tired of the monotony of Es- 
panola. Still hidden beneath a careless exterior were 
the deeper qualities of his nature, and there were yct 
six other years, and more of ordinary business and 
pleasure, before the appearance of earnest thought or 
great self-reliance. VFeanwhile Spanish women were 
not numerous in the Indies, and rivalry for their 
favors was great. Qortés had escaped with light 


1 The anthor of De Rebus Gestia Ferdinand! Cortené directs thin expedition 
tr Caba, after delaying it three months in the hops of securing the services 
of Cortés, in both of which statements heis in error. Ica:balcela, Vol. Doc., 
4318-19. 

'‘Socium et ministrum consilioram omnium advumit.’ De Rebue Gertie 
Ferdinandi Corti, in Feazbaleeta, Col. Doc, i. 320. So highly did Velazquez 
ston the qualitis of his frend, "dia mullamyu Cortesinm ga, ut yocan 
sat: maria sc monte: pollicetar, si operam ad id bellum pollweatur.” {1., 
219, Las Casas, whoknew Cortés at a later time, makes him one of tho two 
secretaries of Velazquez, the other being Andrés de Duero; ani this would 
wincide with the above, Las Casas is too inconsistent to be very reliable, 
On the same pag he refers to Cortés aso prudent, reticent man, and also as 
4 prater not to be trusted with secrets; useful to Velazquez only for his 
Inowledgeof Latin. Wiel, Ind.,iv.10-1,” Herrera, dec. 4. lib. ix., onp. vill, 
jows Las Cass, Gomara, Hist. Mex, 6, calls him ‘oficial del teaorero 
Miguel do Passaméte, ines usta c0 loa quintos y hazienda del re: 














y 
‘san el mesmo Diego Velazquez 60 lo rogo, por ser habil y diligenie.’ Gonmara 
may have had his reasons for not connecting him too closely with his later 
coemy, but he admits on thin and on tho following pazo thot Velazquez in. 
trusted him with business affairs of his own, which Le was afterward charged 
With ving divulged, Among thovo duties was mperinteadng tho con, 
struction of @ mint ard hospital. ‘Tho pooition of clerk to o treasurer would 
of course bo inferior ‘o that of secretary to the chief of tho expedition; yet 
if tho treasurer wan on illiterate as Contador Léres, his clerk would rank 
rather as deputy. 

DEre may rembido y recatado,’ mys Las Cassa, ‘puissto que uo 
nostrabe saber tanto, niver do tanta hablidad como despues lo mostné en 
conan érduas.” 
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punishment many gallantries, but he had not been 
settled long in Cuba before he found a more serious 
case upon his hands. 

Among those who had settled in Cuba was a family 
from Granada, Suarez by name, consisting of a widow, 
her son Juan, and three daughters, remarkable for their 
beauty. They had come with the vireyna Maria de 
Toledo, and Gomara is so ungallant as to say that their 
object was to secure rich husbands."* Seores of hearts 
are laid at their feet, but the marriage obligation is 
evaded by the more promising men of the colony, for 
the Suarez family has a somewhat clouded reputation. 
In one of them Velazquez takes a tender interest; 
some say he marries her.% Cortés fancies another; 
Catalina is her name; he trifles with her affections, 
obtains her favors, promises her marriage, and then 
seeks to evade the issue. The brother petitions the 
virtuous governor, who cannot see the' sister of his 
love thus wronged. Velazquez orders Cortés to 
Catalina. The cavalier refuses. Enmity arises be- 
tween the two men, and without difficulty Cortés is 
persuaded by certain disaffected to joina cabal against 
the governor. Nocturnal meetings are held at the 
house of Cortés; and when it is determined to lay 
their fancied grievances before the authorities at Santo 

Tho deceased head of the family bore tho name of Diego Suarez Pa- 
cha, tho mother that of Maria do Mateaida, also wrongly written Mereaida. 
The son, Tuas Suarez, the partuer of Coruis is the Cuban eucomivada, ufter- 
werdcttled in Mexies. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad.,12-18, See also Proceso 
de Mareaya, in Cords, Residencia i 333, Perlto, the gon of Juan, gives 
the family a genealogy of high order. Nat./fis57. ‘Suarez... .geate pol 
‘Les Casts, fise Indeiv. 13," Dota Catallon Suarez Pecheco (ihe daughter, 
Aoacella noblo y reoatada.” Solie, Hive, Mes., i, 46, and Pirstro y Ore 
Vorones [lestres, 70, also write Suarez, Herrera andGomsra, Xuarez. Tho lat: 
ter says three or four daughters, Hist. Mfex., 7, but it seems that there were 
fowr ehiidren in all. Those who'write the more commen form of Suarez are 
moro explicit, and deserve at least equal credit with Gunars. 

8 ez was marrict not long after his arrival in Cubs totho daughter 
of Contador Cudllar, Tue bride died within the anmo week. Herrera d 
{ib ix, cap ix. *Velasquer fauorecia Ia por amor do otra su hermana, q 
tenia rvin fama, y aun ef era demasiado mugeril.' Gomara, Iirt. Mez., 
7, Delaporie, Fon, = 1413 anes that Gotce wor te Lov of her when 

‘dazquez wished to possess; while Gordon, Anc. Mez., ii, 32, supposes 
the Bride had been ‘the object of Velazques’ gallantry ; henee tre trouble. 


Fclaom, on tie other hand. raaries one of the Suarer sisters 0 Velaoques, 
an] calls him tho brothec-in-law of Cortés. Cortia, Deyutehes, 9, 11-12. 
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Domingo, Cortés is chosen bearer of the complaints. 
As he 1s about to cmbark on his perilous mission, to 
traverse in an open boat eighteen leagues of open 
ocean, the governor hears of it, seizes the envoy, and 
sends him in chains to the fortress. His partisans 
are likewise imprisoned, and active in preferring 
charges against them are Bermudez, the two Velaz- 
quez, Villegas, and Juan Suarez. Friends intercede 
and prevent immediate hanging.” Cortés resolves on 
escape. With some difficulty he extricates himself 
from his fetters, seizes the sword of the sleeping 

guard, forces the window, and dropping to the rode 
takes refuge in the church. Velazquez, enraged at 
the escape, yet not daring to violate the privilege of 
sanctuary, resorts to artif artifice, Introducing some sol- 
diers into the chapel through a small door in the 
rear, the blushing Catalina is stationed at a distance 
before the sacred edifice as a decoy. The lover sees 
her; the dear girl wishes to speak with him, but 
her maidenly modesty forbids her nearer approach. 
Cortés rushes facerand to clasp her in his arms, only 
to be seized from behind, and placed under a strong 
guard in the hold of a "sesnel bound for Espaiiola, 
where, in Company with the other conspirators, he is 
to undergo tri 


'Gomara, /Tist, Mez., 7, insista that Velazquez had no motive for 
anger except the refusil of Gortés to marry. ‘The meeting of conspirators 
at'his house gave plausibility to the charges of his enemies. By others 
it in oven atated that at these meotings Cortéa defeniled the governor 

‘the of the ecngprstory and grerruled their plois, De Rebus 
‘Ferdinandi Cortesii, Col. D 325-6. 


* The Prepon: 
dlerance of evidence, however, 1s against this ay joa. 

1" Eeando para 2e embarvar en fe indiot con sus papelee, fus 
Diego Velazques avisdo y hézolo prender y guisola aborear.” Las Cisas, Hist 
Tada, iv. 11. He was cag in the fort prison, lest the army should proclaim him 

coeral. ote, Cal Doct 33h end BT, De Rebus Geatis Ferdi i Cortesii, in 











fod held at his head, Swinging open a small window, Cortés slid down 


and burried to the sanctuary, giviiy ou the way » word of cheer aud advice 

12 the conspirators who wer held wi 

Pr Caae ieee po ciated io sellers s tanto Dowidags 0’ Ripatn! 
Hore. Merx., Vou. [4 
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Sympathy for Corts increases with his misfortunes, 
and aid is furnished for a second escape. The shackles 
are removed, and exchanging clothes with an attend- 
ant, he mounts the upper deck,” strolls carelessly about 
watching his opportunity until he gains the skiff; then 
cutting loose the boat of another vessel near by, to pre- 
vent pursuit, he pulls lustily toward Baracoa. The 
boat becomes unmanageable, he plunges into.the water, 
swims ashore, and once more gains the sanctuary. 

Cortés was sensible enough now to perceive that 
he had involved himself more deeply than a trifling 
love affair would justify, and that possibly he might 
best rid himself of the charming Catalina by marry- 
ing her. Once determined on this course, he called 
to him the brother, Juan Suarez, and informed him of 
his doleful resolve. Meanwhile the constant impor- 
tunities of powerful friends, and the need of Cortés’ 
services in an Indian outbreak, induced Velazquez to 
make overtures of reconciliation; but Cortés met him 





Gomara, Hist. Mez.,7. There would have been no reasons for his fears on 
this score, if he ra implicating Velazquez, as Comara states, 
woe come he ee Paes seman Viner ces ce 
After his capture, and that Velazques, on being appealed to by Duero and 
others, was noble-mindod enough to grant a pardon. He red him from 
his service, however, and had him placed on board a ship for Espaliola. 
Torquemada, i348. Herrera myn that Catalina lived near the church, and 
while Cortés was making love to her an alguacil named Juan Esrudero, whom. 
Cortés afterward hanged in Mexico, came up behind him and pinioned his 
arms, whils the soldiers rushed to his assistance, Dee. i lib, ix, cap. ix.j Corts, 
Residencia, i. 63, ote. Las Casas, Hist. Ind., iv. Wz De Rebia Gratin Fer- 
dinandi Corteni, in Ieazhaleeta, ‘. 327-8, give minutely the moce of eapture, 
Broke the pomp and cravied through, ‘ Organum pneunaticum, etc, 
De Reus Gia Berdnant Corte, a Feat Cok, Doc 5 328, 
31°The current of tha Macagoanigua River did not allow 
tnd cloewhere the breakers wotld ape 
to his head certain documenta against Velamjuez, held by him aenotary of the 

















im to enter it, 








hold, and sates that Cortés rewed ashore. On the w 
Suarez he narrowly escapes a patrol. Having secured arms, be proceeds to 
cheer his captive partisans, and then enters the sanctuary. At dawn the cap- 
tain of the vessel from which Cortés escaped comes also to the temple, to secure 
himself sgains: Velazquez’ wrath, no doubt, but is refased admission into 
the eacrinly by hia fellow-rofugoo, who suepecta the man, and fears that the 
provisions may not outlait the eee. In Herrera, de. i. ib. ix. cap. vil, 
rtés drifta about on a log ani is finally east ashore. 














LOVING ENEMIES. By 


in a haughty spirit, and surrounding the church with 
a guard he went his way to the wars. Notwith- 
standing the cavalier had made up his mind to drink 
the marriage-draught, he would none of the governor 
in it; or if he must, the reconciliation should be ac- 
complished after his own fashion. No sooner had the 
governor departed than Cortés directed Juan Suarez, 
with larice and cross-bow, to await him at a certain 
place. Escaping the guard during the night, Cortés 
joined Suarez, and proceeded to the plantation where 
Velazquez was quartered. The governor, who was 
engaged in lookin; ing over some books of accounts, was 
not a little startled when Cortés knocked at the open 
door and entered. ‘Is it murder the man means with 
arms in his hands, and at this hour?” was his thought, 
as he gave the visitor anervous welcome. “Command 
that no one come near me!” exclaimed Cortés, “else I 
will put this pike through him. And now, if my ex- 
cellent and brave captain, Seiior Velazquez, has aught 
against me, let him speak. I am here to answer.” 
So sweet was the mutual forgiveness that followed, 
that in the morning the two gentlemen were found 
occupying the same bed.™ Not long after Cortés 
7So the story wat current a! tho timo, and T doubt not it contains sore 
degror of tosh, motthetensigg Lon Caams Hin. fu ys 11018 wets has 
a pure fabrication, He knew both men ; Velazquez asi proud chief, e 
the deepest reverence from toe around him, aud making them tremble eb 
his frown ; while Cortés was in those daya 10 lowly and humble us to be 


to curry favor with the meanest servants of the governor. ‘The good bishop 
is evident] Prepetices In De Rebua Gretix Ferdinansli Corteni, in feazhaleeta, 









secnpes the guard round the church, 
Bal, scfiorea !! he shouts, ‘Cortia is at the door, and malutes Seftor 
ynez, hia excellent and gallant captain.’ Velazquez. is astonished, 
ts | at the arrival of one whom healvays had regarded aa. friend and 
loved brother. He orders supper and bed to be pre] nt Co 
{nsista that none shall approach, or he will lance them. He demands to 
know what complaints there are t him, Ile sbhors the suspicion of 
being a traitor, and will clear himself. ‘Receive me,’ he concludes, *in your 
favor with the sums good faith that I return to it.’ ‘Now I’ believe,’ 
answers Velazquez, ‘that you regard as highly my name and fame ss your 
own loyalty.’ They shake hands, and Cortéa now enters the house to 
fally explain the misunderstanding. After supper they retire to one bel. 
In the moming tho messenger, Diego Ordlana, arrives to announce Corts? 
fight. and finds them lying side ey side Corts will not proceed with 
‘he expedition just then;, but efter arranging his afairs he joins, tothe 
delight of the general, who follows his alvice implicitly, as 
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married Catalina, and jointly with his brother-in-law 
received an encomienda of. Manicarao Indians. Like 
a brave .avalier he put the best face ible on the 
inevitable, and vowed he was as pleased with his bride 
as if she had been a duchess.” Velazquez stood 
godfather to a child born to them, and thenceforth 
addressed Cartéa by the intimate term compadre,™ 
investing him afterward with the staff of alcalde at 
Santiago de Cuba.* For a time, however, he re- 
mained at Baracoa, where the preceding events oc- 
curred, and beside mining he was one of the first upon 
the island to engage in stock raising. Thus by diligence 
and judicious investments he was enabled to rise from 
poverty, as well as from profligacy, and to stand ready 
to embrace the golden opportunity fortune was now 
about to offer him. 

The soft, white snow gently dropped upon the 
mountain top is forged by alternate thawings and 
freezings into hard, rasping glaciers. 


in former campaigns. After their victorious return Cortés enjoys greater 
honors than ever. Peralta, who also gives the story st length, states that 
Cortés surprised Velazquez asloop. At th request of tho governor he gave 
himself up to tho jailer in order to be formally releasal. Nat. Hist., 58-62. 
Sui Borla i 8 tle confaned tar th in 

19 was receive in Mexico, aiter the conquest, with great 
distiootony but died in shout thros montia ste her areal 

Las Cosa, Who, of usual, will have a fling at Corvés, writes: ‘Tuvo 
Cortés un hijo 6 hija, no of sien su majer, y suplich 4 Diego Velazquez 
que taviese por bien de se lo sacar do la pila en el beptismo ¥ ser su com- 

re, lo que, Diogo Velasquez scopid, por houralle. Hi. Ind., iv. 13. 

ong Cortés’ children » natural daughter by a Cuban Indian ia menticned, 
‘Bemned Diva, Hie, Verda, 298, bat te is not likely that Cortee would aak 
Be genes to stand godfather toa natura child. The same ser alse 

juez the groomsman or sponsor at tie marriage. ‘Fue sm padrino, 
quando. Cortes se veld con Dota Catalina;” ib, 183, Petancovrt, Teatro Me: 
Pri, 100. Although compactre is not untrejuently wed as & mere vem of 
hip, it is not likely to havo beon applied by a marriage padrino; 
hence the title of co-father indicates that it orurinated st the font. 

3 An office:granted only to men of note and to lesding conquistadores. 
Sola, Hat. Mrz.» i. 48, It conveyed the title of ‘muy virtuoso seilor,’ the gor: 
ervor being called ‘muy magatfico sefor,* Pachecoumd Cardenas, Col: Docs, xit 
ES holder to walk sido by side with the governor, Herrera. 
“Ania sido dos vezes Alealdeen la VilladeSatingo de 
Boroco, adddeera vezin ue en aguestas tierras setione por mucha honors. 
Bernel' Diaz, His. Ferdad., 13. He does not refer to him as alcalde at Santi- 
‘age do Cube, whore the flect is fitting out, as hoclearly states. Gomars, Hist. 
Acz., 4, mentions merely that he was here before the quarrel with Velazquez. 
Some writers sssumo that Santingode Cubs isthe same as Santiago de Baracoa, 
‘bus Herrera, lo. cil., and others, observe the distinction. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SAILING OF THE EXPEDITION. 
1518-1519. 


‘Tue Qcaurr or Leave Destaep—Insrevcrions Issvep ro Hznnan Cos- 
‘ris, Commaxnen-m-Cerer—Tae Cxanscren or Conrts Uxpmncoxs 4 
Cuanaz—Coor or tun Exraprriox—By wuow Borxe—Piaces Esrap- 
uusmep yor Exusraxer—Tur Busnzr—Cornés Pours ox vax Gaeut 
‘Max—More oy wi CHanscren—Tur Sceve av Sanrtaco Himnon— 
‘Tue Govenyon’s Jesrza—Danx Svariciows ov Vzzazavez—Dzrarrore 
ynom Saxr1aco—Conrts ar Tanvrar—Fazsn Recnurrs—Vempvco 
‘Recervzs Onpens to Dxpose Cozris—Tur Firet Proczsps 70 Sin 
CmsrésaL, on Tar Hasaxa—Review ar Gusavaxico—Srrcu ov 
Conrts—Ozoaxwatiow ute Compantes—Dzrarrune rRox CUBA. 


Witu relations so lovingly established, and with a 
personal knowledge of the military genius of Cortés, 
and the strength and versatility of his character, it 
would seem that here would be the first instant choice 
of the governor for the command of the important. 
expedition now in preparation. But the quality of 
the man required did not altogether hinge on merit. 
As we have seen, Velazquez required for his purpose 
an anomalous creation. ‘ie must be able but humble; 
able to command men, and able likewise to obey his 
chief; honest to Velazquez, but. false, if necesanry, 
to all the world else. It was not an Alexander or an 
Alcibiades that was wanted; not so much a man as a 
thing: “Piper, non homo,” as Petronius Arbiter said; 
pungent as pepper, and not a human being. 

Be this as it may, the sordid friendship of Lares 
and Duero prevailed with the governor, and on the 25d 
of October, 1518, his instructions to Hernan Cortés, 
commander-in-chief of the expedition, were drawn up 
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before the notary, Alonso de Escalante, in accordance 
with the permission granted by the authorities at Santo 
Domingo, which limited the enterprise to exploration; 
the privilege to colonize depending on royal favor for 
which Velazquez must sue in Spaio.' 

One would think that: after these twenty-five years 
of experionce there could be found no ecclesiastic or 
ruler so childish as to expect morality or humanity 
from the wolves of Spain let loose among the naked 
and defenceless of America,. And yet we find the 
friars of E: ola, in pursuance of the devout and 
high-minded views expressed by Velazquez, subscrib- 
ing to instructions which enjoin Cortés to observe 
a conduct befitting a Christian soldier, as if there 
were any reasonable hope of his doing so. He must 
prohibit blasphemy, licentiousness, and gambling 
among his men, and on no account molest the natives, 
but gently inform them of the glory of God, and of 
the Catholic king, Possession must be taken in Ve- 
Tazquez’ name and the secrets of the country ascer- 
tained. Soarch must be made for Grijalva and Olid, 
and for the Christian captives supposed to be in 
Yucatan. We might again mark the double-dealing 
of the governor, who discharges Grijalva for not 
having settled contrary to his instructions, while 
charging the new commander not to scize the coun- 
try, yet expecting him to do so.? The instructions 
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this is not confirmed anywhere. d.,. 350. 
* Evidently Velazquez desired his captains to disobey instructions and 
colonize. Ho could net ofticially authorize them to do so, not having as 
yet received permission from Spain, Neither Velazquez ‘wor Cortés 
‘any intention in this instance of confining this entorprise to trade, or protect. 





ing the natives, or imposing morality upon the men. Tt was well understood 
by all that licentiousness and plunder were to be the reward for perils to 
bee undergone, “Atque ctiam quod Grijlvee protenta causa auxili frend 
uot Alvéredus postalsbat, ire Leabat,'is the pointed observation in De Rebus 

latis Ferdinandi Cortes, in teasbaleela, Col, Doc., i. 949-4. Dermal Diaz, 
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consist of thirty clauses, and the document reflects no 
credit on the scrivener.’ 


Man and his character are subject. to environment. 
Neither is finished until decay has well set in. 
Long before the reccipt of his commission the ado- 
lescent Cortés was a creation of the past; even the 
adult Cortés was a different being before and after 
his appointment. His action now was the expression 
of new intuitions. Always under the influence of 
turbulent emotions, his ambition had suddenly be- 
come more tessive. In pure impulses, in refined 
feelings, in noble instincts, he: was essentially defective. 
He harbored no ideal of duty, such as we have seen 
in the mind of Grijalva. Lis code of cthics was 
neither broad nor catholic. And notwithstanding his 
great respect for religion, so great indeed as to excite 
suspicion that he cared very little for it; notwith- 
standing his outward picty, and his devotion to the 
church, the lighter immoralities fitted him with an 
case and grace thut hampered his movements not in 
the least. Yet for all this the alcalde of Santiago 
suddenly became a great man, not in name only, but 
actually; wellnigh revolutionizing the society of which 
he himself was the product. To him, and to others, his 
commission was 4 watch applied to explosive material, 
letting loose the latent force. The leaders of the first 
gulf-shore expeditions, Cordoba, Grijalva, and Cortés, 
present themselves before us in relatively increasing 
Proportsons. Cordoba, the first, was least, though a 





overlooked 


is 

“Fie full toxt ofthe instructions tobe found in Pacheco and Cardenas 

C4, Dow, mi, 205 48s Col. Doe, Ind i 385 4085 Aleman, Der, App. ib 
1-27, with notes, reproduced in Zamacioe, Hut. M6}, ii. 791-813. ‘The Munoz 








copy, given in Prescot’s Mez., iii, 434-9, preserved the original spelling 
in the preamble, but the clausce aro abbreviated, though Paaabeht does not 
appear to be aware 
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most gentlemanly and kind-hearted pirate. Grijalva, 
though second to Cortés in talents and fame, was far 
before him in honesty. During the preparations 
which quickly followed the appointment of Cortés, 
the inherent qualities of the man developed to a 
degree alarming alike to friends and enemies, and 
astonishing to himself. He found his nature a strong 
one, with magnetic attractions, and an affinity with 
danger. He found himself possessed of that higher 
courage of the mind which begets self-confidence, 
breeds the hero, and ends in the achievement of the 
uttermost. And genius was there; he began to feel 
it and to know it: the genius of ambition and ego- 
tism, whose central figure was himself, an all- 
prevailing sentiment, before which right, religion, 
humanity, and even life itself, must be subservient. 
His rapidly evolving will was becoming ponderous, 
overwhelming. Fame was becoming to him what 
ambition was to Columbus; only he possessed his 
idea instead of being possessed by it. Sufficiently 
educated for the purposes of statecraft, opportunity 
alone was needed to enable him to turn every weapon 
to the furtherance of his own designs. Without 
attempting to pry into the occult, he now began to 
see things with a large and liberal eye. Life w: 
assuming tremendous realities, which bridled impulse; 
yet it was an ordeal he believed he could face. While 
in sophistry he found himself equal to Euripides, he 
began to put on bombast such as /Eschylus could not 
have scorned, and to display an energy as sublime as 
that of Archilochus; yet all this time his good sense 
was supplemented by graceful courtesy. who wor- 
ship the bright wit and intellectual versatility that 
flatter ambition and yield unscrupulous success may 
henceforth bow the knec to Hernan Cortés. 


No sooner was his commission sealed than Cortés sct 


himself about the task of collecting his many require- 
ments. His own few thousand pesos of ready money 
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were quickly spent; then he mo his estates, 
and borrowed to the uttermost from his friends 
Velazquez was free with everything except his sub- 
stance; free with his advice and ostentation, free 
with the ships of others, and willing to sell to the 
expedition the products of his farm at exorbitant 
prices. Nevertheless the investment to the gov- 
ernor, as well as to Cortés, was large, the former 
furnishing some ships of his own and some money, the 
whole cost of vessels and outfit being about twenty 
thousand ducats.‘ 


“The ownership of the expedition has been a moot question, some authors 
rrgarding it a9 pertaining chet to Velaxqes, whil thors accord it wholly 
to Cortes and his friends, According to , after receiving the vessel 

ht by Alvarado, and axotber provided by Velanguez, Cortés, aided by 
Es friends, bought two large and two amall vessels before leaving Santiago; 
tad at loatt we more were bougit after this with bills forced upon the ownere 
‘Tho rest of tho floot appeare to have been made up from the transport epoken 
of and from Grijalva's vessels. The latter iso be regarded aa Velazquez’ con- 
tribution, for in the textimony before the royal council in Spain, Montejo, the 
tuusted friend of the commander, declares that on delivering them over to 
the governor he received the order to join Cortés, with the vessels, of course, 
His ttalementa, and thoee of the captain Puertocarrere, confirmed by the let 
tur of the syuntamiento of Villa Rica to the emperor, agree that, from their 
own observations and the accounts given Shen, Cortés murt have con- 
tributed not only seven veesels, but expended over 000 castellanos on tho 
cath, besieprovoring goods and provision, while Velazyucrfermshed only 
one third, chiefly in clothes, provisions, wines, and other effects, which he 
ld throggh an Agent fo the company, tho witsene included, exrbitaat 
Prices. Montejo had heard that, Velazquez contributed three vessels, but 
whether these were exclusive of Grijalva's ficct is not clear. He is also sup- 
posed to have lent Cortés 2000 castellanos, and to have given twelve or thir- 
Teen hundred load of bread, and 300 tocinos, bese 1800 castellanos in goods, 
to be wuld to the party at high pices, Every other eupply wae furnished by 
Cortin, who maistaited the whole force without touching the ship's stores 
‘while remaining in Cuba, 20 doubt. Col, Doc. Inéd.,j.487-00, "Pu 
adds that Cortés’ liberality to men in advancing means and outtite was gen- 
rally sdmited: He himvolf hed received «ores irom the commander. He 
ives a list of the outrageously high prices charged by Velazquer for his sup- 
see Hae doles. "Ansthee footer of the efpoditonssiales that” Conta 
srnished seven vessels, and Velasques three, two more belonging to the lat 
ter joining tho fleet afterward. "Cortés paid for all the outtt., Extract ap- 
pet to Carta del Ayuut. de V. Graz, in Col. Doc, ined, i 410-20: * Casi 
ec a(t) inn a extant Conn da 
mar.’ Todoel concierto de la dicha armada we hiro & voluntad de dicho Die 
Velasquez, aunque ni puso ni gesté él mas de la tercia parto de ella... 
mayor parte de le dichs tercia parte....fué emplear sus dineros en vines y 
om epee 7 on ofzan coma do poo valor pare nos lo vender ach (V. Cruz) ex 
Tiucha mas cantidad de lo que & cl le cost,” Carta de ta Justia de Vere: 
eruz, 10 de julio, 1519, in Cortés, Cartas, 8; Pacheco and Cardenas, Vol. Doc., 
xiv.37. Claiming to have no realy moacy of his own, Velazques took for the 
‘ppediton 100 coatalans from the elae of Narvant in hia charge. Gomara 
Hts, Mez., 12-13, *Salid de la Isla de Cuba...con quince navide suyos.’ 
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Establishing places of enlistment throughout the 
island, Cortés roused to action his many friends, both 
in personand by letter. At principal settlements the 
expedition was proclaimed about the streets, in the 
king’s name, by the beating of drums and the voice 
of the crier. One third of the proceeds of the ad- 
venture was promised the soldiers and subalterns, 





Corts, Memorial, 1042, in Cortes, Bocritos Suelsse, 310, Peter Martyr assumes 
that Cuban colonists Turaished ‘the fleet with tho gorernor’s consent, and 
glected Cortés commander. Dec. iv.cap. vi. Solis, Hist, er., i, 01, considers 
that Velazquez held only a minor share in the expedition. “Montejo statod 
in a genoral way that ho spent all hia fortune on joining the expedition. Crm. 
Am. 1554-55, 127-80, in. Squiert MS. In De Rebun Gestin Ferdinasdi 
Cortesiéit is asserted that Cortés expended 0000 pesos of his own, and 6000 
cats borrowed money, beside what Velazquez lent him; his expenditures 
bing in all 15,000 pact. Velanyner gave not one ral, bat merely sold 
goods at exorbitant Bares, or made advances at a high interest, even the 
veasels provided by him being transferred to the commander under an ex- 
pensive charter. ‘Sunt pretorea mulli Hisprai viri boui qui ot nune vivunt, 
fet qui cixm ea clamis de qua agimus, appambatur, aderant. Hi in hujun 
cause defensione, cxjus apud Consilium Regium Indicun Cortesius est accu- 
satus, testes jurati assorant Velazqaium nihil omnino ex facaltate in 
Cortesii clasom impendisee.’ This would indicate that Montejo and Puor- 
tocarrero's testimony was confirmed by many others. | ‘The agent, Juan Diaz, 
who attended to the salo of the goxds and the collection of the advances, fell 
in the retreat from Mexico, und his money was lost, Jeasbalzets, Cot. Doc., 
4, 345-9. This testimony hy memhers of the expedition merits the foremost. 
itention in the question, particularly since the fewer etatements on the other 
side are basel wholly on supposition. It is somewhat qualified, however, 
‘the consideration. thas ‘Montejo and Puertomrrero were sanch 
friends of Cortés, and that the letter of the ayuntamiento was prepared in 
his presence. It’ mnst alo be borpe in mind that, a goolly proportion of the 
share attributed to him consisted of vessels and effects obtained upon his 
credit as eaptain.general of the flee:,and alao ina semi-piratical manner. The 
statements in Cortés, Memorial, and in De Rebus Geis Ferdinaudi Corteeii, 
indicate, Lesile, n hardly warranted attempt to regard Velazquez’ contribu: 
tion chiefly a: « loan to tho commander or to the pasty, his ycsocls boing 
spoken of as chartered. Another proportion belongol to wealthy volun- 
‘teers. On tho whole, however, it may be concluded taat Cortés could lay 
claim vo a larger share in the expedition than Velazques; but the liter po 
searaal tho title of being not only the discoverer. throngh his captains, of the 
regions to be conquered, but tho projector of tho expedition. Oviedo, while 
Lelicving that the fleet belonged vith more right to tho governor, feels no 
pity for the traatment he receivel, in view of his own conduct to Diego Colon. 
Complacentlyhe cites the proverb: ' Matarday matarte han: y matartin quien te 
matire.” As you do unto others, shall bo done unio you, Oviedo asserts 
that he has seen testimony showing that Cortes and his men did not aail at 
their own oxponse, but from his own statement it appears that tho instrue- 
tions of Velazjuez, wherein he speske of the expedition as sent in his name, 
in the chief featuro in this so-called testimony; i. 538-9. Laa Casas naturally 
files with Velazquez, and estimnies. tut he expenled over 20,000 custes- 
Tinos; he had no need for, nor would ls have stooped to « partners 
least with a man like Cortés, Hist, Jud., iv. 448, Herrera, dec. if. lib. 
 xi., copits this, and Torquemads, i, 358, reverscs thie figure in fay 
of Corts, 



















































CORTES PUTS ON OSTENTATION. 59 


two thirds going to the outfitters." A banner of black 
taffeta was embroidered with the royal arms in gold, 
and blue and white flames surrounding a red cross, 
and round the border it bore the inscription, “Amici 
sequamur crucem, si nos habuerimus fidem in hoc 
signo vincemus.” Friends, let us follow the cross, 
and if we have faith under this sign we shal] conquer.* 

Assuming a dress and bearing more fitting a mili- 
tary commander, Cortés threw open hia doors, and by 
judiciously combining the frank joviality of a soldier 
with the liberal hospitality of a man of wealth, he 
rapidly drew to his adventure all the available men 
of the island. There were not lacking those to sneer 
at this assumption of preéminence, which flaunted it 
so bravely with plume and medal, with martial music 
and retinue, saying, here was a lord without lands.’ 
But they little knew the strength and firmness of 
him who, having once put on the great man, would 
lay the livery down but with his life. This soldierly 
display, always taking to the Castilian fancy, could 
scareely be called affectation, for the genius which 
commands sucess was present, and the firmness of 
resolve was covered with such pleasing affability as 
to render its presence scarcely suspected. With his 


5 Seal ienio de: Busrtocarvera tn: Gol, Docs Ind A, glia ter 

tocar susatambores, y trompetas en nombre de su y 

en au EEE: Real aoarbee por Diogo Velurquer para quo qualeeqtier perssoas que 
fuisieusen ir en su compatis A las ticrras nacvamente descubiertas & los con- 

quistar y doblar, les darian sus partes del oro Plata, y joyas que a0 huviesse, 
y eacomiendas de Indios despues te pacificads.’ Bernat Diaz, Hit. erdad., 

13. Mark here the promise of encomiendas to the volunteers. The word 

‘doblar’ doubtless meant to explore or to sail round the new islands, Bernal 

Diaz does not fail to observe that the Toys) license had not yet arrived to 

warrant theee proclamations. 

"See Landa, Rel. de Yue.,.23; Tapia, Rel, in Ioazbalc-ta, Col. Doc. ii. 
Fancourt, Hist, Yuc., 21, leaves out the middle sentence; Gomara, /1i 
Mex. 19; Tonuemada, 1'964, and others give only the Spanish translation. 
Prescott says the dag was of velvet, and attribues the sign to the faba 
of Constantine, which, to say the least, is somewhat far-fetched, Hernal Diaz, 
fea Verdad. 8, places the motta uyon “estanartesy yaulems Ibradas dé 
ore of las armas Reales, y una Crat de cada parte, juntamente con las armas 
de nuestro Rey.” 

Se puso vm penacho deplumas con wu medalla deoro.” Berual Dias i 

Verdad., 13.‘ Tomo casa. ‘Moss. Y eomengo a yr con armat, y mucha 
gompania, De que morioe murmerauan, diziendo que tenia estado sin sefiorio." 
fez. 
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fine soldierly qualities were financial and executive 
ability, and fair common sense, a rare combination in 
a Spanish cavalier. While loving adventure he did 
not altogether hate ideas. His world now spread 
itself before him, as divided into two unequal classes, 
those that use others, and those that are used by 
others, and he resolved himself forever into tho 
former steers. Like Diogenes, though enslaved at 
Crete, Cortés felt that if he could do one thing better 
than another it was tocommand men. Coupled with 
this egotism was the sensible intuition that the mas- 
tery of others begins with self-mastery, Indeed his 
command over himself, as well as over others, was 
most remarkable. ‘By my conscience!” was a favor- 
ite oath, which implies not brutal passion. At times 
a swelling vein in the forchead, and another in tho 
throat, indicated rising anger, manifested also by a 
peculiarity of throwing off his cloak; but the voice 
would remain decorous, and the words seldom passed 
beyond a “ Mal pese 4 vos!” May it bear heavily upon 
you. To the insolent soldier, whom we shall often 
find overstepping the bounds of prudence, he would 
merely say, “Be silent!” or “Go, in God’s name, and 
be more careful if you would esoage punishment.” 
Equally composed in argument, he wielded his per- 
suasive powers to their best advantage. Rio de Ave- 
nida, the Rushing River, was at one time a nickname, 
and later he affected long hair and lawsuits. At the 
gaming-| table, to penieh he was froey addicted, he 
won or lost with equal sang-froid, ever ready with a 
witticism to smooth the varying course of fortune. 
Though he did not hesitate as gay Lothario to invade 
the family of another, most unreasonably he was ver" 

jealous lest his own family should be invaded. While 
liberal to friend or mistress, and ready to sacrifice 
almost anything to gain an object, he was not always 
regarded as over-generous by his men, too many of 
whom were of that class, however, that nothing would 
satisfy. Although a fair eater, he drank but little, 
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FRANCISQUILLO THE FOOL. a 


and confined himself to simple diet. This moderation 
also extended to dress, which, before his elevation, 
was not only neat but tasteful in its rich simplicity, 
ornamented with few but choice jewels, and with Titel 
diversity. A love of pomp, however, developed with 
his rising fortunes, more particularly in the way of 
showy residences and a large retinue, which accorded 
well with the courtly manners native to the Spaniard 
claiming noble blood. Cervantes says that in the 
amy even the niggardly become pr i 

Cortés found the way of throwing into his cause 
not only himself, but others, in some respects as able 
as himself. His liberal measures and enthusiasm 
became infectious, and brought to enrolment wealthy 

. volunteers, who furnished not only their own outfit, 
but helped to provide others® Within a short time 
there joined over three hundred men, among them 
some high in the service and confidence of the 

overnor—instance, Francisco de Morla his chamber- 
fin Martin Ramos de Ldres a Basque, Pedro Escu- 
dero, Juan Ruano, Escobar, and Diseo de Ordaz 
mayordomo of Velazquez, and instructed by him to 
watch proceedings and secretly report. 

The harbor of Santiago at this time presented a 
busy scene. There were the hurrying to and fro of 
laborers and recruits, the clang of carpenters’ ham- . 
mers upon ships undergoing repairs, the collecting of 
goods, and the loading of vessels. Every day the 

nding was enlivened by the presence of the governor, 
often arm-in-arm with his most dutiful and compliant 
captain-gencral, surrounded by gayly dressed attend- 
ants and Bollowed by half the town. On one of these 
visits of inspection, while engaged in friendly conversa- 
tion respecting the pro; of affairs, the Governor’s 
jester, Francisquillo, who was present, as usual, per- 

* Cortés himeelf was very liberal in advancing money or necessaries. Puer- 
tocarrero, loc. cit, This cavalier received » horse which Cortés bought at 
‘Trinidad’ with gold fringes taken from hia mantle, Bernal Dies, Hist. Ver. 


dad., 14. ‘Dio muchos soldados...dineros con obligacid de man comun.’ 
Gomara, Hist. Mex., 12 
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forming his antics before his master, cried out, “Ah, 
friend Diego!” Then to Cortés, “And how fares our 
brave esptain, he of Medellin and Estromadura? Be 
careful, good master, or we shall soon have to beat 
the bush for this same Cortés.” Velazquez laughed 
heartily, and turning to his companion exclaimed, 
“Compadre, do you hear this fool?” ‘ What, sefor!” 
replied Cortés, pretending preoccupation. “He says 
you will run away with our flect,” replied Velazquez. 
“ Pay no attention to the knave, your worship; I am 
very sure these infamous pleasantries never emanai 
from his mad brain,” rejoined Cortés, deeply chagrined. 
And cro the laugh dicd away on the lips of the 

vernor his timid breast was chilled by fearful fore- 

dings. What if it were true, thought Velazquez, 
and this fellow, whom I have lifted from his low 
estate, should declare for himself on reaching New 
Spain? Then he called to mind his late quarrel with 
Cortés, and the courage, energy, and determination 
displayed by the latter throughout. The governor 
trembled when he thought of it. About him were 
enough of the disappointed only too rcady to fan these 
suspicions into a flame.” 

T regret having to spoil a good story; but the truth 
is, the drama reported by Bartolomé Las Casas, and 
reiterated by Herrera and Prescott, was never per- 
formed. It tells how Cortés put to sca, Prescott 
asserts the very night after the jester's warning; and. 
that in the morning, when the governor, early roused. 
from his bed, rushed down to the landing with all the 
town at his hecls, Cortés returned part way in on 
armed boat and bandied words with him. Beside 


being improbable, almost impossible, this version is 





Sunday mas. Th 
master and Cortés, uttering nonsense in prose and rhymes 
Iouder voico, ‘By amy faith, master Diego, a nice captain have you chosen: 
one who will run away with tho fleet, 1 warrant, for he has courage and 
enterprise.’ Duero, who walked close by, sought to check his tongue by 
striking at him and by shouting, ‘Silence, fool! Don’t be kuavish as w 
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not sustained by the best authorities.” The fact 
is, some time sapee after the suspicions of the gov- 
ernor had first been aroused, before the sailing of 
the fleet, during which interval Grijalva with his ships 
returned, 

Gomara states that Velazquez sought to break with 
Cortés and send only Grijalva’s vessels, with another 
commander; but to this Lares and Ducro, whose ad- 
vice was asked by the governor, made strong objection, 
saying that Cortés and his friends had spent too much 
money now to abandon the enterprise, which was very 
true; for like the appetite of Angaston which came 
with’ eating, the more Cortés tasted the sweets of 
popularity and power, the more stomach he had for 
the business. And the more the suspicions of the 

wernor grew, the greater were the captain-general’s 
Sanaa oF devotion, and the firmer became the 
determination of Cortés and his followers to prosecute 
this adventure, in which they had staked their all. 


for we know that this pretended jest is not of thyself.’ But the jester 

reinted in calling out, “Hail 10 my master Diego and. his valiant captain! 
Pimcar te thes, soy matter, tint rather than aco theo grieroualy regret 
this foolish step I would hie me with Cortés to those rich lands.” It 
‘was supposed that Velazquez’ rdatives had induced the man to make these 
remarks. 

1Prescott states that Las Casas was on tho island at tho time, In this 
by is mistaken. On the other hand, Bernal Diaz was an eye-witness, ani 
wells a very different story. But tho tale of the soldier is not so striking 
as that of the priest, who writa: from the statements of Velazquez’ friends, 
colored by time ani distance. The final words which pamed between tho 
governor and Corts, according to Laa Casas, in elect) were theso: “Com- 
pats hie the Bay you are going? A niso manner, truly, of taking 
leave! 7 there aro things 
I wait your wor- 















on his own account, and that the soldiers had nothing to do with Velazquez. 
Gomara, Hie. Mez.,13. But this is highly improbable, According to De 
Rebus Gratin Ferdinandi Corteait, Cortés spread insinnations against Velazquea’ 
greed and selfishness, commented upon his own liberality and cpon the rich 

ts before them, and thus gained the voice of his followers, 90 that 
Be former dared not attempt any overt acts,“ Loricn ab co tempore sib 
esto munitus, stipatusquearmatis militibus, quos spe sibi fdas amicoa fecerat.’ 
Tea:balerta, Col. Doc., i. 346-9; Cortés, Memorial, 1342, in Cortés, Excrilov 
Sueltos, 310, Las Casas ‘repeats his coudemnation of Gomara, as ¢ man who 
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Warned by Léres and Duero of every plot, Cortés 
hurried preparations, sending friends to forage, and 
shipping stores with the utmost despatch, meanwhile 
giving secret orders for all to be ready to embark at 
a moment's notice. Finally, the hour having come, 
on the evening of the 17th of November, with a few 
trusty adherents, Cortés presented himself before the 
governor, and politely took his leave. It fell suddenly 
on Ve uez, in whose eyes all movements relating 
to the expedition had of Inte become the manwuvres 
of men conspired to overreach him. But havi 
neither the excuse nor the ability to stop the expedi- 
tion he let the officers depart. 

Ry playing with the devil one soon learns to 
play the de "From the governor’s house Cortés 
hastened to the public meat depository, seized and 
added to his stores the town’s next week’s supply, 
and left the keeper, Fernando Alfonso, a gold chain, 
all he had remaming wherewith to make payment.’ 
It was a dull, dry, gray November morning, the 
18th, very early, after mass had been said, when the 
squadron; consisting of six vessels, sailed out of 
Santiago harbor amidst the vivas of the populace 
and the inward cursings of the governor.* But of 
little avail was Velazquez’ remorse; for Cortés carried 


‘wrote only what he was told by his master. Ho scoute the idoa of the 
powerfal Velasquer either needing Cortéa’ peenniary aid or not being able 
to dispose of his fleet as he wished. A humble squire, indeed, to raise his 
‘yoice against the great Velazquez, who could have taken his bread and life 
stony moment! Hist. Fu. iv. 44-9. 

In his memorial to the emperor in 1542, Cortés relates this enforced 
transaction quite st length, Learning that his stock of the week had been 
seized, Hernan Daloaso sccks Coriés and complaina, with tera in his eyen, 
‘whereupon he receives the gold chaia, ‘deunos abrojes.’ Cortés, Escritos Suet” 
fon 30 My Col. Doe, Tuécy W292i) ie 

Bernal Dinz asserts that Duero anc srore resent at the parting, 
and that Velazquez, and Cortés several times embraced each other snd vowed 
eternal friendship. 













rl 
This authority | \ 
was a fear that Grijalva's vessels might turn up: but they had already arrived, 
as we have The vessel, a caravel, joined Cortés at Trinidad, 
with nine horses and eighty volunteers, under Francisco de Saleeda. i 

“Partio ne de Santiago Barucoa....en'seys nauios.” Gomara, Hist, Mez., 13, 
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no ®olian wind-bags to drive him: back from his 
destination. 

Despatching one of the vessels to Jamaica™ for 
provisions, Cortés touched at Macaca for further sup- 
plies, and thence steered for Trinidad, where he was 
received with demonstrations of enthusiasm by the 
alealde mayor, Francisco Verdugo brother-in-law of 
Velazquez, and by other hidalgos, who placed their 
houses at his disposal. Raising his standard before 
his quarters, he proclaimed the expedition and invited 
volunteers, as he had done at Santiago. Soon his 
foree was augmented by over one hundred of Gri- 
jalva's men. Here also joined several captains and 
hidalgos, afterward famous in New Spain adventuro. 
There were the five brothers Alvarado, Alonso de 
Avila, Gonzalo Mejia afterward treasurer at Mexico, 
Cristébal de Olid, Alonzo Hemandez Puertocarrero 
cousin of the count of Medellin, Gonzalo de Sando- 
val who became so great a friend of Cortés, Juan 
Velazquez de Leon a relative of the governor, and 
others.” From the plantationsof Santi Espiritu and 
elsewhere came many. This Cortés beheld with proud 
satisfaction,and welcomed these important acquisitions 
with martial music and peals of arcllery. 

In seeking supplies Cortés paid little heed to rights 
of property, so long as he obtained what he needed; 
he was subsequently not a little proud of his success. 
“By my faith,” he boasts in Spain in 1542, “but I did 
play the corsair genteelly.” Among the arbitrary 
purchases was that of a veasel from Jamaica Inden 
with provisions for the mines, for which the owner 


4 Pedro Juarez Gallinato de Porra was sent with acaravel under orders 
to take the cargo of supplies to Cabo Corrientes or Punta de Santanton, and 
there await the lect. Gomara, Hist. Mer., 13. In De ftbus Gratis Ferdinandi 
Coresii, loc. cit, the captain is called Pedro Gonzalez de Trujillo. He br 
1500 tocinas (salt pork), and 2000 loads cassava.‘ Mil cangas de pan cazavi, 
3 don iil tocinos y muchos fasoles y aver y otran couas.” Cort’y Memorial, 
1542, in id., Zecritos Sueltos, 311. 

8 Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 14, mentions several more names, with occa- 
sional remarks on wealth and standing. Puertocarrero is also written Puerto 
Carrero, and in the modem form of Portocartera. Torguemada and Oviedo, 
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might accept promissory notes or nothing.* Another 
veasel from the same place, on the same mission, 
Cortés sent Ordaz to seize and convey to Cape San 
Antonio, or perhaps to San Cristébal where we after- 
ward find him, there to await the fleet. This captain, 
it will be remembered, was the spy of Velazquez, and 
to him, therefore, rather than to another, was given 
this mission, to prevent his watching proceedings at 
Trinidad. The commander of the seized vessel was 
Juan Nufiez Sedefio, who was induced to join the 
expedition.” Meanwhile in the breast of Velazquez 
was stirred afresh the poison of jealousy by an astrol- 
oger, oue Juan Millan, employed by the enemies of 
Cortés to work on the fears of the governor. The 
result was the arrival at Trinidad, in hot haste, of 
two messengers from the governor, with orders for 
Verdugo to detain the fleet, the command of which 
had been transferred to Vasco Porcallo. Moreover, 
all the retainers of Velazquez were called upon to 
aid in deposing Cortés, It was no difficult matter, 
however, for Cortés to persuade Verdugo of two 
things: first, that there were no grounds for Velaz- 
quez’ fears, and secondly, if there were, force would 
now avail him nothing. So strong was Cortés in his 
position that, he could easily lay the town in ashes 
should its authorities attempt to interfere in his pur- 
poses. Taking onc of the messengers, Pedro Lasso, 
into his service, by the other Cortés wrote Velazquez, 


4 This appears to be the same vessel referred to by Gomsra aa Alonso 
Guillen’s, rhe at ‘Raided, though nothing is of course said about the mode 
s yen. : ‘ist, Afez., 13. Prescott mistakes in making Sedefo the master 
econ 

" Ordaz ied on his mission in the caravel EY Guerho, and returned 
to Trinidad in the vessel of Sedefio, who received two thousand and more cas- 
uno gl ge ho oly wars on hand or peta a 
id., Exeritos Sueltor, 812, ‘Quatro mil arronas mil_y quiniontos 

108 y muchas gallinas.’ Gomara, /tist. Mex., va "Bernal Diaz intimates 
ae Sedeflo came into port of his own accord, and wes induced to sell ship 
aud 0. Hist, Verdad., 14, He was reputed the richest man in the 
They Lek Cay Hie. fd. ABS-O) Herteres deg. He ibe Hiveap Be 
‘una hacienda de V. M. comprd al mayorlomo de ella quinientas ¢ tantas 
cargas (pan)’. Cortés, Memorial, 1542, loc. dt. The Probanza por Lejalde, in 
Feazhalceta, Col. Doc., i. 411, contains interesting testimony as Fo what goods 
were obtained, and how. 
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in language most respectful, begging him to believe 
that he would always be true to his God, his king, 
and his dear friend and governor. In like notes the 
robin and the screech-owl muffle their voices when 
danger is near, so as to conceal the distance, and make 
themselves seem faraway. Thus passed twelve days, 
according to Bernal Diaz, at Trinidad, when one of 
the vessels was despatched to the north side of the 
island for supplies, and the fleet departed for San 
Cristébal, then Habana," while Pedro de Alvarado, 
with fifty soldiers and all the horses, proceeded thither 
overland, adding to their number at the plantations 
on the way. 

One night during the voyage to San Cristébal, the 
flag-ship was separated from the other vessels and 
stranded on a reef near Isla de Pinos. With skill and 

romptness Cortés transferred the contents in small 
its_to the shore, set free the lightened vessel, and, 
reloading, joined his captains at San Cristébal. This 
accident delayed him seven days, during which time 
there was no small stir among his men at San Cristé- 
bal as to who should command the flect in case ity 
captain-general failed to appear. Conspicuous among 
these questioners was Ordaz, who claimed precedence 
as Velazquez’ reprosentative. But the arrival of the 
commander put an end to the controversy and spread 
unbounded joy throughout the armada. Landing, he 
accepted the hospitality of Pedro Barba, lieutenant of 
Velazquez. Among those who joined him here were 
Francisco Montejo, the future conqueror of Yucatan, 
and Diego de Soto, who in Mexico became the 
mayordomo of Cortés. Again the commander rid 
himself of Ordaz by sending him with a vessel to the 
plantations near Cape San Antonio, there to await 


* The Habana was then situated on the south side of the island, not on 
the north side, where the appellation now obtains. Prescott and others fall 
inte numerous blunders by supposing tho Habana of tony to be ential 
with tho Habana of threo hundred years ago, sending a whole fleet far out of 
its way for no ather purpose than to colloct provisions, which cne vessel would 
accomplish as 
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the fleet. The artillery was landed and cleaned; the 
cross-bows were tested and the firelocks polished. 
Cotton armor was secured. More provisions being 
required, Quesada, the Episcopal tithe-collector, con- 
tributed his stock. 

Warranted, as he thought, by his success and pros- 
pects, and well aware of the effect on the Spanish 
ind of some degree of ostentation and military dis- 
poy. Cortés put on tl as paral hernalia of still greater 
leadership, and appoi a chamberlain, a chief but- 
ler, and a mayordomo, in the persons of Rodrigo 
Rangel, Guzman, and Juan de Caceres, which pomp 
he ever after maintained.” Gaspar de Garnica now 
arrived with letters from Velazquez to Barba, Ordaz, 
Leon, and others, ordering and entreating them to 
stop the fleet, arrest Cortés, and send him a prisoner 
to Santiago. "It was of no avail, however. Soldiers, 
officers, even Barba himself, were enthusiastic for 
Cortés, who once more wrote the governor, in terms 
as courteous as they were costless, and shortly after- 
ward, on the 10th of February, 1519, the fleet again 
set sail.” Guaguanico, on the north side of Cape 






¥ *Comeneé Cortés & poner cass, y 4 tratarse como seflor: y el primer 
Mocetresela avo, fue va Guzma que luego no mari; b malar fadire,” 
different man from the Inter mayordomo, Cristobal de Guzman, who captured 
Quauhtemotrin during the siege of Mexico. ‘Caceres....foe despues de 
‘ganado Mexico, hombre rico,’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 15-16, 

* Bernal Diaz says that ‘most devoted to Cortés. 
See, ub, Herrera, Gee ii ib ky exp, ati, Solis details ut lengd a public 
gathoring, in which the membors of thoYezpedition becamo highly exoited 
Over Velazquey’ efforts to slop Cortés, and threatened to destroy the town. 
Ho adds thst » rumor of Velazque:’ coming in person to enforce his order 
created another excitement. Hid. Mes 69-6; Robertson, Hist Am, i §, 
follows him; also Prescott. Acoording to Las Casas, Velazquez sends a letter 
to Cortés, asking him to wait for an important communication, which he will 
bring in person or send by messonger. At the same time come letters for 
Ordaz and others, requesting them to seize the commander. Ordas sccord- 
Jngly invites him to a banquet on board his veel, with the intent of carry- 
ing him off to Santiago; but Cortés perceives the snare and retires under pre- 
tence of indisposition. The bishop observes that he never knew 
‘Velazquez evinco #0 little aagecity ax on this occasion; nor did Ordaz bohavo 
any better, Hist. Jnd., iv. 456-7. Gomara has the same ascount, but adda 
that the messenger from Velazquez came in a caravel, together with Alvarado, 
Olid, Avia, Montejo, and others of Grjalva's party, who had just arrived from 
an interview with the governor. Hist. Mez., 14, Ho is ovidently mixed. 
Torquemada, who quotes both versions froin Herrera sud Gomara, pluces the 
occurrence at Triaided, and considers that Cortés was capable of and right 
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San Antonio, was the place appointed for muster 
and apportionment.” Meanwhile Pedro Alvarado 
was sent forward with sixty soldiers in the San 
Scbastian to bring Ordaz to the rondezvous, but 
driven by a gale beyond his goal and near to Yuca- 
tan, he thought it useless to return, and so proceeded 
to Cozumel Island, where he arrived two days before 
the vthers, The expedition consisted of twelve ves- 
sels, the flag-ship or cepitana of one hundred tons, 
three others of from sixty to eighty tons, and the 
rest small brigantines and open craft, including a 
transport commanded by Ginés Nortes. The soldiers 
numbered five hundred and eight, and the sailors one 
hundred and nine, including officers and pilots. The 
priests present were’ Juan Diaz and Bartolomé de 
Olmedo, of the Order of Mercy. Under Juan Beni- 
tez and Pedro de Guzman were thirty-two cross- 
bowmen; thirteen men only carried firelocks, the rest 
being armed with swords and spears. Tho artillery 
consisted of ten bronzed guns and four falconets, and 
was in charge of Francisco de Orozco, aided by Mesa 
Usagre, Arbenga, and others. About two hundred 
Cuban Indians, together with some native women 
and negro slaves, were brought for service, despite 
the prohibitory clause in the instructions. Sixteen 
horses receive the minute description and glowing 
‘encomium of the soldier Diaz, and play an important 
part in the coming campaign. The supplies included 

some five thousand tocinos, or pieces of salt, pork, six 
thousand loads of maize and yucca, fowl, vegetables, 
in Doe Mehee Gace Fert Cott in Teale, Col Doe 1 5 
purmed and slew the Indian courier 
seat with orders for Luis de Medina, then with the fleet, to assume the 
command. He thereupon brooght the papers to Corts and wamel him to 
tly upholds all hia father told him. 
$o affirms Tapia, one of the party. Relacion, in feazbalerta, Col. Doe., 
LH, 305; and this is the'view of most writers, Beruial Diaz states that the re- 
view was held at Cozumel, which may alao have been the oaso; but he was 
not present at San Antonio. A review must have been held before the fleet sct 
cut on ita voyage, in order that captains might be appointed and reccivo up- 


Portionments of sen and sapplice Zamnctia, it fj ji, 202-9, anrame 
That, owing to Alvarado’s absence, the muster was reserved for Cazumel. 
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roceries, and other provisions. For barter were 
eads, bells, mirrors, needles, ribbons, knives, hatchets, 
eotton goods, and other articles.” 

The force was divided into eleven companies, each 
under a captain having control on seaand land. The 
names of the captains were Alonso Hernandez Puer- 
tocarrero, Alonso de Avila, Diego de Ordaz, Fran- 
cisco de Montejo, Francisco de Morla, Escobar, Juan 
de Escalante, Juan Velazquez de Leon, Cristobal de 
Olid, Pedro de Alvarado, and Cortés, with Anton de 
Alaminos as chief pilot.* 

From this list it will be seen that those but lately 
regarded as of the Velazquez party received their full 
share in the command. ‘This cannot be attributed so 
much to the eaptain-general’s sense of fairness, which 
forbade him to take advantage of interests voluntarily 
intrusted to his care, as to a studied policy whereby 
he hoped to win for his purposes certain men of in- 





“Tomo [Corte] fiads do Diego Sanz tendero, vna tieda de bohoneria en 
sictecigtos peaoa de ors.” Gomar, Hist. Mec., 12, 14-15, This waa at San 
tiago, This author, who, together with Diaz, forms the main authority for 
the above list, mentiors only eleven vessels, but docs not include Alvarado’s. 
He places the Spanish forvy at 350 nen, bub, by adding to this the sixty ard 
Gild men absent with Alvarado from the review, tha number woald agree with 








Bernal Diaz’ figures, ‘Thirteen vessels, two having joined at Habana as trans- 
rt; SU infantrys twenty-four horses; OWN lonila of maize and cassava; 
1000 tocinos. Dr ws Ovatia Ferd‘nandi Cortesii, in Ieazbaiceta, Col. Dur., iv 










says Cortes, in his Menoriud, 1042, not, yenturiay 
‘obeyed the royal order and hia instructions in taking Cuban Indians. 
Excritoa Suelton, 310; Col. Doc. Intd., iv. 220, Seven navics, threo bergantines. 
Oviedo, 1. 539. Nine ressels, 550 Spaniards, two to three hundred Indians. 
Las Casas, Hist. Ind., iv. 448, 457. Eleven vessels of thirty to one hundred 
iards, including thirty men with firearms, Brasecar de Bour- 
" iv. 64; Cogoliudo, Hist, Yucathan, 19; Veianeert, Teatro 
Erlea., pt ii, 1O0-MN Fancourt’s Hat.’ Puc. 26-7; Zamcoia, Hat. Méj 
296. “Thirteen vessels, 560 persons, thirteen horses, ‘Tipia, Relucion, in Ioa:- 
Baleeta, Col. Doc., ii, 558; Prescott, Mez., i, 262, follows both Bernal Diaz 
and Gomara, but’ without seeking to account for their differences, and this 
allows himself to excced every other authentic estimate for the number of 
the men, 
» Torquemada, i. 34; Gomara, Hist Mex., 14, gives the same names, 
cxcept that Francisco de Salecdo stands in the plazo of Alvamdo. Solis, 

























Hist, Mexr., i, 66, mentions eleven, including Salceto and Nortes; Las Casas, 
Ux. Tnd., iv. 458, names cight, as appointed by Volazyu i, Hie, 
leaves out Avila, which is certainly » mistake, based on Bernal 





nén Nortes, the captain merely of a transport. Saleedo 
at Villa Hica, 
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fluence, whom it would, for that matter, have been 
dangerous to remove. 
Before the review, Cortés addressed his soldiers in 
a speech as shrewd and stirring as that of Marcius at 
Corioli. Pointing to the thousands of unbaptized, he 
awakened their religious zeal ; dwelling on the grandeur 
of the undertaking, he stimulated their ambition; re- 
ferring to the vast wealth these lands contained, he 
excited their cupidity. Greater and richer lands than 
all the Spanish kingdoms, he called them, and in- 
habited by strange races, only awaiting submission to 
their invincible arms. Their whole fortune was in- 
vested in the fleet that carried them; but who would 
regret so trifling an epediee when compared with 
the glorious results to follow! They were setting out 
upon a career of conquest in the uame of their God, 
who had always befriended the Spanish nation; and 
in the name of their emperor, for whom they would 
achieve greater decds than any ever performed. Riches 
lay spread before them; but like good and brave men 
they must look with him to the higher and nobler 
reward of glory. “Nevertheless,” he archly added, 
“be true to me, as am I to you, and ere long I will 
load you with wealth such as you have never dreamed 
of. I will not say it is to be won without hardships; 
but who of you are afraid? We are few, but we are 
brave. Let us therefore on with the work so well 
begun, joyously and confidently to the end!”“ There 
is no passion 80 artful as avarice in hiding itself under 
some virtue. Sometimes it is progress, sometimes 
atriotism, but its warmest cloak has ever been religion. 
There ts «double profi, to the devetas whose religion 
gratifies his avarice, and whose avarice is made a part 
of his religion. 
On the morning of February 18th mass was said, the 


mission 
nearly in 
himeelf, 
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campaign standard blessed, and Saint Peter invoked, 
whereupon the prows were pointed toward the islands 
of the west. All the vessels were to follow the flag- 
ship, whose light should be their guide by night; m 
case of separation they were to steer for Cape Catoche 
and thence proceed to Cozumel.® 


® The dato of departure is generally admitted to be February 18th, but ix 
Cortés, Mernorial, 1642, is written ‘ tardé en esto (fitting out] deade dieciocho 
dias del mes de Octubre... . hasta dieciocho dias del mea de del afio de 
diezy nueve cueacabé de salir do ls dicha Isla do Cabs, del cabo de Corrientes.’ 
Cortes, Excrios Sueitos, 313. Thin is wrong, however, for the fleet could not 
have left Santingo before the date of the instructions; yet it confirms the fact 
that throo monthe were spent, after leaving Santiago, before the fleet finally 
left the inland, Some of the authors indicato a portion of this time, showing 
that eight dors wore spent a: Macico and twelve at Trinidad, leaving seventy. 
two days for the brief passages along the south coast of Guba and for the 
stay at San Cristobal. 

‘De itebus Gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii, or, as the Spanish translator entitles it, 
Vida de Hervan Cortés, giving the fullest. but also the most partial account 
of Cortés up to this time, isan anonymous manuscrigt in Latin, of eleven 
folic leaves, deposited in the Simancas archives, whence Mufioz obtained « 
copy, published by Teazbslceta in his Coleccion de Documentos, i. 309-57. It 
is in'a clear hand, with corrections and marginals, evidently by the author. 
Several pointa indicate that it formed part of De Orbe Noro, a history of 
America, written spparently in « eeries of biographies, to judge from the 
reference made to a preceding part relating to Columbie, and to later parta 
‘on the conquest of Mexico. Mutioz expresses the opinion that the author 
may be Calvot do Estrella, chronicler of the Indies, mentioned by Nic. 
Antonio as the writer of the manuscript De Krbve Geatis Vacce Castri, 
in the Colegio del Sacro Monte de Granada. This title induced him to name 
the present document De Rebus Geatis Ferdinandi Corteni. ‘The supposition 
ie warranted by tho style and by tho evident dato; for references indicate 
thet it was written doring tho lifetime of several ccmpanions of Cortés. 
‘The fragment begins with the hero’ birth and ends at his departure with the 
fleet from Cuba.” Although the facta related conform, an a rule, to Gomara’s 
version, a number of authorities have been consulted, some of them no longer 
extant, chiefly with a view to extol the character and career of the hero, and 
‘to elaborate incidente into tiresome prolixity. 
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As the everlasting waves that bowl his ships along 
are diseoursing to Cortés of his destiny, let us make 
the acquaintance of his captains, some of whom are 
to play parts in the Andhuac amphitheatre secondary 
only to his own. 

First, there was the fiery and impetuous Pedro de 
Alvarado, a hero of the Achilles or Sir Lancelot 
school, strong and symmetrical as a goddess-born; 
haughty, choleric, sometimes stanch and generous; 
passionate in his loves and hates, with the usual mix- 
tare of license, loyalty, and zeal for the church. He 
had not eyes to see, from where he stvod in the war- 
fare of his day, at once’ the decline of the fiercer bar- 
barism and the dawn of a truer and gentler heroism. 
Already we have discovered flashes of temper and 
tendencies to treachery that display his character by 
too sulphurous a flame; but we shall find in him mucl 
to admire as conquistador and governor. 

‘Alvarado was about tha age of Cortés, Bajadoz 
boing his native place. There his father, Diego de 
Alvarado, comendador de Lobon in the order of San- 
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tiago, and his mother, Sara de Contreras, struggled 
with poverty to maintain the reputation of a good 
family name. At the age of twenty-five Pedro came 
ever to Santo Domingo, and prompted by vanity 
paraded himself in an old gown of his father’s, whercon 
was sewn the red cross of Santiago. At first he wore 
this garment inside out, giving as a reason his reduced 
circumstances which made him ashamed to publicly 
own the rank of knight. On being reproved by the 
admiral, he boldly affixed the insignia to his other 
dresses, and thenceforth called and signed himself the 
Comendador Alvarado! The title was never openly 
questioned in the Indies, where men had little time 
for inquiring into the affairs of others, and Alvarado 
failed not with his plausible tongue and crafty nature 
to use it for obtaining cortain priviloges and advance- 
ment. 

When Grijalva prepared his expedition he was 
living as an encomendero, near Trinidad, in Cuba, 
with five brothers.* As captain under this chief ho 
gave evidence of an enterprising nature, combined 
with an impatiency of restraint which ill fitted a 
subordinate. ‘[he want of principle already shown 
hy his conduct at Santo Domingo was here made 
Spparent in the attempt to injure his commander with 

elazquez, in order to further his ownends. His now 
prominent position as a well-to-do gentleman, and 
the experience gathered under Grijalva, had made 
him a welcome member of the present expedition. 
He had also acquired the reputation of a good soldier 
and horseman, with a bravery bordering on reckless- 
ness, and was a great favorite with his men, among 
whom he also ranked as an able drill master. With 
an agile frame, he’ presented a most cheerful and 
pleasing countenance, fair, some called it, with a teu- 
Ramin, Proce contra Alcarae, te, BGs Sutereg Guete © aga 


2Todas hermanos, quo fuo el Capitan Pedro de Alusrado, 7 Goncala do 


Alvarado, y Jorye do Aluacado, y Gonealo (Alonzo) y Gomez, & : 
teioctey qe on enn Ad ag ee Pe 
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dency to ruddiness. Its attraction centred chiefly in 
the eyes, and afterward obtained for him among the 
Indians of Tlascala the appellation of Tonatiuh, the 
Sun? His first glance thrown upon a combatant was 
the flash which was to be followed by the thunder- 
bolt. Vanity prompted a careful attention to dress, 
but with a result approaching the showy rather than 
the elegant. His manner, no less winning than the 
face, made him a most agreeable companion, the more 
co a2 he waa a liberal fellow, particularly with respect 
to women, and to pleasures generally. Bencath this 
smiling exterior, Loweves, 7 hidden an insatiable 
longing for power, and a blind worship of gold as 
the purchaser of pleasure, and under their influ- 
ence he became at times so insensible to feclings 
of humanity as to place him outside the category of 
‘tness.* 

Another of Grijalva’s captains here present was 
Francisco de Monteju, who came from Spain with 
Pedrariss Davila in 1514. After enlisting men in 
Espaiiola, and aiding in the conquest of Cent, he came 
to Cuba to wield the sword for Velazquez; but while 
ranking as a brave officer and a good horseman, he 
showed greater aptitude for business. 

At the present time he was about thirty-five years 
of age, of medium stature, and with a bright face, 

4800 Naiive Races, ii, 109 acd 183. ‘Biendo.’ Clavigero, Storia Mess. i 
8. Elaborating this, Brasseur de Bourbourg says, “Aux cheveux blonds ct 
color’ de vange, co qui lui fit donner par les Tlaxealtaques le surnom do 
Tonatiuh.’ ist. ‘Nat. Civ., iv. 53, But the authority for calling him blonds 
isnot mentioned. It may’ rest on mero tradition, A Mexican picture exe 
him dark and a yellow helmet or hoad-drose, tho same colors being 


ven to the beard and head-dress of figures representing the Spanish troo 
rez is rather inclined to doubt the as of the port re. 










ture, A 
‘Mex, +», 222, pre it @ much oun yer man, With o 
varled hair, and Piail, curled beard. This corresponds 
given in the text, but the authority is not indicate. 
is, Hist SG is 484, gives fal length portrait corresponding 
“Helps, Corsée, ii. 163, compares him to Murat, Cortés being the Napoleon. 
Bernal lia, Liat. Verdad., 15, 240, 243. 
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which indicated love for pleasure and generous lib- 
erality.® 

, Alonso de Avila, the third of Grijalva’s brave lieu- 
‘Yenants, had also a pleasant face and Iiboral disposition, 
combined with good reasoning power, but was alto- 
gether too loud-spoken and argumentative, and had 
an overbearing manner that created many enemies. 
He was about thirty-three years of age. Cristébal 
de Olid, a year his junior, was a well formed, strong. 
limbed man, with wide shoulders and a somewhat 
fair complexion. Despite tho peculiarity of a groove 
in the lower lip, ghich gave it the appearanos of bein 

split, the face was most attractive, and the powerful 
voice helped to bear him out asa good talker. While 
lacking in sincerity and depth of thought, and being 
little fit for the council, he possessed qualities which, 
in connection with great bravery and determination, 
made him an admirable executive officer; but an 
ambition to command began to assert itself, and di- 
rected by evil influence it brought about his fall a few 
years later. Bernal Diaz calls him a very Hector in 
combat, and possessing, among other good qualities, 
that of being liberal; on the whole an excellent man, 
though unfit to be a leader.° The youngest of the 
captains, the most worshipful and the most lovable, 
}was Gonzalo de Sandoval, an hidalgo of only twenty- 
two years, from Cortés’ own town, the aon of a fortress 
commandant, but with merely a rudimentary educa- 


*Btontejo, Memoriat at kimp., V5AS, in Cent. Amer., 1949-05, MS. 130. 
*Fué uno de aquellos mflites que passaron & estas partes....mill é quinientos 
Y catorve, é aquel mesmo afio....fuésse dela Tierra-Firms... 6 pasecee 4 la isla 
de Cuba.’ Ovedo, iii, 217. 





de ser franco” Fits Diaz, Hist, Verdad. ‘Kra vn Hector en Lf esfu- 
Se ee eee oat Rc 
HOA enue 720 Bp anc Be 
igero, Storia Mrss., iii, 8. ‘D'ane laideur extréme; 
Te rendaient un homme pen sur,’ says ur de 

Lourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ, iv. 53, with his not unusval hasty elaborat 
pee in Prescott's Mex. (Mex. 1844), i. 421; also in Zamucots, Hist. Aft. , 
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tion. Brave, intrepid, and with a good head, he was 
equally determined in speech and in deportment, yet 
with a faultless obedience and loyalty that won the 
confidence and esteem of his chief. With a strict eye 
to discipline, he possessed also a kind, humane dispo- 
sition, which gained the love and respect: of his men, 
whose comfort he studied far more than his own. 
Plain in dress, and modest in manner and aspiration, 
he was free from the greed which tainted so many 
around him. A soldier in all qualities of the heart 
and mind, he was also physically fitted for one. In 
battle he was as ‘wrathfal and as beautiful as Apollo 
when he slew the Python. The robust frame, with 
its high chest and broad shoulders, supported a full 
face adorned with short, curly, nut-brown hair. The 
powerful voice, inclining at times to a lisp, was ex- 
hibited more in the issue of brief command than in 
conversation; for Don Gonzalo was as energetic to act 
as he was chary of words. The slightly bow-legged 
limbs indicated an early training for the saddle. 
Indeed, equestrian exercises were his delight, and his 
horse Motilla, a chestnut with a white foot and a star 
on the forehead, is described by Bernal Diaz as the 
finest, he ever saw. Sandoval stands before us not 
only as an admirable man, but as an ideal officer, in 
his combined qualities of juvenile ardor and prudence, 
valor and humanity, modesty of disposition and purity 
of heart. Cortés spoke of him after his death with 
feelings of deepest regret, and represented him to the 
emperor as one of the finest soldiers in the world, fit 
to command armies.’ . 
In Velazquez de Leon we find another admirable 
officer, who possesses many traits in common with 
Sandoval. He is described as about four years older 
than that chivalrous youth, with a well formed, power- 
ful frame, fine chest and shoulders, full face, set in a 


1 Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdod 240, 48; Claviero, Stra Mem ii 8; Por 
‘tit and signature in Caréajal Brpinoso, Hist. Mez., i. 254, oriralt 
in Zamacoiee Hist. Méj., iL 485, afd in dirmin, Alte Afer., 247. 
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somewhat curled and carefully tended beard. He 
was open with the hand, ready with the sword, and 
an expert horseman. He bore the reputation of 
having killed a prominent and rich man in a duel in 
Espariola, a deed which had obliged him to seek refuge 
in Cuba with his relation ‘Velazquez. 

The most devoted adherent of Velazquez, although 
not bound to him by ties of relationship, was his 
ancient mayordomo mayor, Diego de Ordaz,* a power- 
ful man, of large stature, with full face, ‘thin, dark 
beard, and stuttering speech. As a leader of foot 
soldiers, for he did not ride, he gained the reputation 

of possessing great daring, as well as a good head; 

among comrades he ranked as a liberal man and 
# conversationalist. Of the other captains, Francisco 
de Salcedo, reputed chief butler to the admiral of 
Castile, bore the sobriquet of ‘Dandy’ from his spruce 
manner;’ and Francisco de Morla is spoken of as a 
valiant soldier and good horseman.” 

On the way over the vessels were dispersed by a 
squall, but’ were gathered by the flag-ship, some at 
Catoche, and some at Port San Juan, on the north 
end of Cozumel Island, where they all finally congre- 
gated." Quite early in the adventure Cortés was 


* Also written Ordds, ‘Natural de tierra do Campon 3 Bernal Diaz, Hist, 
Verdad., 248, Portraitin Carb :jal Espinoea, Hiet. A 192, 
**Sancedo, natural de Medina do Hiose20; y Pp. era muy pulido, le 
Yamavanos, el galan. Bernal Diz, Ua. Verda, 20. “Tis captain joins 
ter. 








¥® Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 240-7, gives a long list of notices of members 
of the expedition, many of whom will receive attention during the coures of 
the narrative. 

1'San Juan, Ante Portam Latinam. Seo alates Aust de Vera Crnz, 
in Cortés, Cartas, 0. Several authors, Leseerie it seems, refer to one 





der was then discovered floating close by, and tying a rope to his body, Morla 
luaped nto the aca fo ald in replacing 6. Gomera, 17, Aes, 16; Las Gaaas, 
fiat. Ind, iv. 458. 
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called on to spread before his unbridled associates 
the quality of discipline they might expect. It seems 
that Alvarado arrived at Cozumel Island two days 
before the fleet, and had begun to carry matters 
with rather a high hand for a subordinate. He had 
entered two towns, taken three persons captive, and 
seized some property cf the natives. “Is this the way 
to win to our purpose barbarous peoples?” exclaimed 
the indignant Cortés, For foiling to bring the vessel 
to the rendezvous at Cape San Antonio, Alvarado’s 
pilot was placed in chains. A little later, seven sailors 
were flogged for theft and perjury. The captives 
were soothed with presents and liberated, the stolen 
articles restored, and with the aid of Melchor, the in- 
terpreter, the fears of the natives were assuaged. 

n answer to his inquiries regarding the captive 
Christians, Cortés was informed that two days’ journey 
in the interior of Yucatan bearded men had been seen 
by Commel traders, nat long sinee, whereupon two 
vessels were despatched to Catoche under Ordaz, who 
was there to await, one week, the return of three 
Indian messengers, sent with presents to redeem the 
captives, and bearing a letter telling them where to 
find their countrymen.” 

While waiting events, Cortés landed the horses to 
explore and forage, and employed the otherwise unoc- 


1 The letter, as given in Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdai., 17, and Gomart, 
Hat, Mez., 19, differs somewhst in tenor, and the former assigns eight days, 
the latter six, as the time Ordaz was to wait. Gowara writes further that 
the Indiana were at first afraid to vontureon such an errand inta tha interior, 
bat the large reward overcame their fears, and they were carried to the cape 
fa Eacalante's vessel, escorted by Ordaz in two other craft manned by fifty 
men. Cogolludo, Hist. Yucathan, 20, thinks there could bo no dangor for 
messengers. *Escondieron [the letter] a vno entre los cabollos, que trabian 
largos y trenzados, rebueltos, a ln cabega: y ombid los dos nanios de menos 

5. com veynte balleaterot, y eros... y que cl menor boluicsse a 
r cuenta de lo que auian hecho.’ Herrera, dec. ii, lib. iv. cap. viz Peter 
Martyr, dec. iv. cap. vi. ‘ Envié un bergantin 6 cuatro bateles.... quo ceper- 
tarien cinco dian, é no mas.’ Papia, Relaciom in Feasbalecty Cole Duty th 003, 
Las Casas, Hist. Ind., ‘states that the cacique of Cozumel, eager to 
communicate freely with Cortés, sont messengers to the lord owning one of 
the captives, and asked him to sell or lend the man. Cortés at first jroposcil 
to rescue the captive with anarned force, but the caciquo suggested a ranson 
ss more effective. Solis, Hist. Mex., i. 70; Landa, Teel de Yuc., 24-8, 
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cupied men in mili exercise. The islanders were 
highly entertained, and thought the animals giant deer 
and the ships water-houses. In return they gave the 
strangers causo for wonderment not unmixed with 
wrath; for this was a sacred island, in a heathen sense, 
and thither, from distant parts, resorted pilgrims with 
offerings for sanguinary shrines. And when one feast- 
day the priests of Baal, within their temple, arose 
before the people and called upon the gods of their 
fathers, the excited Spaniards could not contain them. 
selves; Cortés stood forth and preached his religion 
to the indignant savages, but failing in the desired 
effect, the Spanierds rushed upon the idols, hurled 
them from their seats, and planted in their place the 
emblem of their faith.” 

In duc time Ordaz returned without the lost 
Christians, greatly to the dineppoiniment of Cortés, 
who desired them particularly for interpreters. The 
fleet then set sail, but was obliged to return, owing 
to the leaky condition of Escalante’s vessel. While 
engaged upon repairs one day, the Spaniards being 
encamped upon the shore, a canoe was seen approach- 
ing the harbor from the mainland. Andrés de Tapia 
and others hastened to the landing, where presently 
the boat arrived, and four tawny undressed figures 
stepped upon the shore. One was bearded, and his 
form a little bent, and as he advanced before the 
others there was eager questioning in the piercing 
glance he threw about him. Presently he cried out 
In ill-articulated speech, “ Seiiores, sois cristianos?” 
On being assured that they were, he dropped upon 


4 Two carpenters, Alonso Yatlez and Alvaro Lopes, claim the honor of 
having raised the first cross for the church in New Spair. To this the natives 
made no great objection, the cross having alresdy with them a religious 
fignifcance; and eurely the sanctiied ofigy of the benign Mary was s more 
beautiful object to look upon than their idols, See Native Races, iil. 468-70. In 
‘one of the tenples ‘ania vna craz de cal tan alta como diez palmcs.’ Gomara, 
Hist, Mez., 24. Las Casas objects to the compulsory mede of conversion used 
by Cortés and his holy company, and devotes a long paragraph to depicting 
tthe folly andevil thereof. Hist. Zad., iv. 460-2, 470. Hernal Dias, Hist. Ver 
dad., 15, describes the idolatrons rite, and Prescott, Mez., i, 200-71, speaks 
of Cortés as 4 reformer. 
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his knees, and with tears falling from uplifted eyes 
thanked God for his deliverance. Tapia saw it at a 
glance; this was one of the captives. Hiastily stey 
ping forward, he caught the uncouth object in his 
arms, raised him from the ground with a tender em- 
brace, and conducted him to camp. But for the 
beard it would have been difficult, from his outward 
appearance, to believe him a European. Naturally 
of a dark complexion, he was now bronzed by ex- 
posure, and entirely naked except for a breech-cloth 
and sandals. His crown was shorn, and the remain- 
ing hair braided ond coiled upon tho head." In his 
hand he carried a net containing, among othor things, 
a greasy prayer-book. On being presented to Cortés 
he seemed dazed, scarcely knowing whether to call 
himself savage or civilized. At best he could not 
all at once throw himself out of the former and into 
the latter category; for when his Indian companions 
uatted themselves before the captain-general, and 
with the right hand, moistened by the fips, touched 
the ground and then the region of the heart in token 
of reverence, impelled by habit he found himself doing 
the same. Cortés was touched. Lifting him up, he 
threw over the naked Spaniard his own yellow mantlo, 


'«This is the substance of Tapia’s own account, Relazion, in Ieaxbaleeia, 
Col, Doc., ii. 558-7. Others differ somewkat in the number of Indians who 
arrive in the canoe, in the mode of addressing ‘Tspis, and other points. Ac- 

cording to Bernal Dias, Huet, Verdad., 10, some soldiers out hunting repert 
the approach of the canoe, whereupon Coriés senda Tapia to ascertain ita ch- 
ject. “Seven Indians of Cozumel land, and, on seeing the Spaniards advance, 
‘are about to flee in alarm, but one of them reassures the rest, and calla oxt, 
“Dios, y Santa Maria, y Bevilla,’ While he is embraced by ‘Tapia, a soldier 

satses to aauoines Geaoweio Cortes.” Scconting treonack, He Mee, 
it in meal-time and first Sanday in Lent when the news of a canoo with four 

is brought, ‘The fleet had been prevented by « storm from ealng 
ou the previous 
wane common form of Mays hairdress, Barnal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 
19, and sone thors deyerbe hi ai ahora like lave, but this man appears 
to have risen from that condition. He gives him an extra pair of sandals, 
hanging at the waisi,a dilapidated mantleor cloth—called ane. by Herrere— 
wherein is tied a thumbed prayer-book, and upon the shoulder he places an 
s2t, This oar ia brooght into camp by alnost every writer, regnrdless of the 
fact that it did not bel him and coald no longer be of use, Gomaa, 
‘Hin, Mex., 20, gives him wand arrows Loa Casas, Hist. Ind., iv, 451, 
remarks that in the prayer-book was kept an account of time, which marked 
this day asa Wednesday, while it really was Sunday. 
Hs. Mex., Vou. 1. 6 
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lined with crimson. He asked his name, and the man 
said he was Gerénimo de Aguilar, ordained in minor 
orders, a native of Ecija, and relative of the Licen- 
ciado Marcos de Aguilar, known to Cortés in Es- 
paiiola. He and Gonzalo Guerrero, a sailor and a 
native of Palos, were the sole survivors of the ex- 
dition which, nearly eight years before, had left 
arien for Espaiiola, under Valdivia, whose ship- 
wreck and horrible fate I have elsewhere detailed." 

If backward at the beginning in theuse of his tongue, 
Aguilar talked well enough when started, giving his 
thrilling experiences in words which filled his lis- 
teners with amazement. On escaping from the lord of 
Maya, who had eaten Valdivia and the others with the 
same relish that the Cyclops ate the companions of 
Ulysses, the survivors threw themselves on the mercy 
of a neighboring cacique called Ahkin Xooc. Hewith 
his successor, Taxmar, enslaved them, and treated 
them so severely that all died but himself and the 
sailor, Guerrero. There is a law of relativity which 
applies to happiness and misery, no less than to mental 
and physical consciousness. By ways widely different 
these two men had saved themselves; the former by 
humility and chastity, the latter by boldness and 
sensuality. Securing services under Nachan Kan, 
cacique of Chetumal, the sailor adopted the dress and 
manners of ‘the people, rapidly rose in favor, became 
the chief captain of his master, married a woman of 
rank, and began to rear a dusky race; so that when 
the messengers of Cortés arrived he declined to be 
ransomed. Then blushing beneath his tawny skin 
the sanctified Aguilar went on to tell of his own 
temptations and triumphs, in which he had been as 
lonely as was Ethan Brand in hugging the unpardon- 

16 Seo Hist. Cent. Am., i. 350, this sorioa. 

1 Aguilar intimated ano‘her reason why Guerrero remained, that he had 
faken part in the fights against Cordoba and Grijalva at Potonchan, which 
fs very doubtful. Then ft is sald that his face was tattooed aud his lips turned 
down, an] when Aguilar besought him to go the chiliren clung to him, and 


the wifo first begged, and then threatened, to make Aguilar desist. Cogolludo, 
Mist, Yucalian, 235’ Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdal., 18-19; Torquemada, i. 370. 
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able sin. So sublime had been his patience and his 
picty under the drudgery at first put upon him, that he 
too rose in the estimation of his master, who was led 
to entrust him with more important matters. Vor in all 
things pertaining to flesh and spirit he acted with so 
much conseientiousness that Taxinar,a stranger to those 
who loved virtue for its own sake, suspected the motives 
that inspired his captives. To test his wonderfal in- 
tegrity, for he had noticed that Aguilar never raised 
his ps to look upon a woman, Taxmar once sent, 
him for fish to a distant station, giving him as sole 
companion a beautiful girl, who had beon instructed 
to employ all her arts to cause the Christian to break 
his vow of continency. Care had been taken that 
there should be but one hammock between them, end 
at: night she bantered him to occupy it with her; but 
stopping his ears to the voice of the siren, he throw 
himself upon the cold, chaste sands, and passed the 
night in peaceful dreams beneath the songs of heaven.” 

Cortés smiled somewhat sceptically at this and like 
recitals, wherein the sentiments expressed would have 
done honor to Seipio Africanus; nevertheless, he was 


¥ Thisis in substance the adventoresof Aguilar, ax related atlength in fer 
rera, dec. ii lib. iv. cap, vii,~viil.,followed by Torquemada, i, 370-72, and Cegot 
Fado, His, Yucothan, 24-9, and prettily, though hastily, elaborated in Zrony's 
Columbus, iii, 290-01, end other modern writers. On reaching Catocho and 
finding Ordas gone, he proceeded to Cozumel, in the hope of finding some of 
the Spaniards. ‘Era Aguilar estadianto quando pass} a las Indias, y hombre 
dlsereto, y por ato ye puede creer qualyuisra cosa del,’ concludes Herrera, 
‘as if suspecting that the version may be questioned. Prudence is shown inthe 
care with which ho gradually accustomed himeclf to tho change of food and 
habitaonagain joiningthe Spaniards. Peter Martyr, dec. iv. cap, vi,, relatesthat 
‘Aguilar’s mother bocame insane on hearing that her son had fallen among can- 
nibals—who brougat her the news itis hard to guess—and whenover she beneld 
fcsh roasting, loud became the laments for his sad fate. ‘Thi 
Gomara, Hist. Mrx., 92; Martinez, Hist. Nat. Nueva Fap., ii. xxiv. er. 
rera, who cannot avoid mixing in all the romance possible, makes him search 
for means to cross thestmit, He finds at last a leacy canoe half buried in the 
sand) and in his frail kif he and the indian coupaaion prosented by his ata 
master minaged to gain the ia ra give him Cortéa! messenger far 
companions. » Hie, ., 18, very reasonably permits hin to 

joss. Bernal Daz, Hi. Verdad. 18 bh ita hi 
hire a canoe with six rowers, for he has beads to pay for it, and canoes would 
wot be wanting sites te iland was a resort for pilgrims, partieuarly at this 
very time. Mendicta, Hist, Belee., 175-78, fails not to recognize, in tho com- 
palzory return of the est to Cozumel, and in the finding of Agutia, the band 
of God; and Torquemada, i, 370, eagerly daborates tle miraculous features in 
@ of this Aaron, who i & te the mouth-piecs of his Moves, 





repeated in 
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exceedingly glad to secure this man, even though he 
had been a little less chaste and brave and cunning 
than he represented himself to be. He found him 
not only useful but willing, for this humble holy man 
was a great fighter, as he had said, and was very 
ready to lead the Spaniards against his late master, 
though pledged to peace and friendliness. 

Early in March” the fleet again sailed. and after 
taking shelter from a gale behind Punta de las Mu- 
jeres for one or two days, passed round Catoche and 
along the Yucatan coast, hugging the shore to note 
its features, and sending forth a growl of revenge 
on passing Potonchan. ‘Boca de Términos was now 
reached, whither Escobar had been sent in advance 
to explore, and within the entrance of a little harbor, 
to which a boat’s crew was guided by blazings, a 
letter was found, hidden in a tree, from which cir- 
eumstance the harbor was named Puerto Escondido. 
The letter reported a good harbor, surrounded by 
rich lands abounding in game; and soon after the 
fleet met the exploring vessel, and learned of the im- 
pant & acquisition to the expedi ‘ion in Grijalva’s 
lost dog.” Off Rio de Tabasco the fleet came to 
anche and the pilots knowing the bar to _be low, 
only the smaller vessels entered the river. Remem- 
bering the friendly reception accorded Grijalva, the 
Spaniards were surprised to find the banks lined with 
hostile bands, forbidding them to land. Cortés there- 
fore encamped at Puntade los Palmares, on an island 
about hal! a league up the river from the mouth, and 





"* Bernal Diaz says tho 4th, which is rather cle reckoning, accord 
his own account, for two days aro required to reach Cozumel from Cope San 
Antonio, nine days are eoamnmed by Ordaz in waiting for the captives, and 
four days for repairing Excalante’s leaky vessel. ‘This alone brings ua from. 
February 18th, the date of leaving Cape San Antonio, to March 6th, without 
‘oounting a probable day or two for preparing, ‘starting, end returning, 

A greyhound bitch, really of great mrvice tothe hunters, | Dernal Dias, 
‘Hist. Verdad., ta Escobar from Punta de las Mujeres. Vetacrrt, 
Teatro Mer, Pt. ti 112 Cogolludo, Mist Yucothan, 2, while adopting on 
hearsay the more general supposition that a missing vesselis found here, follows 
Pies in the account of the exploring vessel. Gomara, Hist. Mex., 5-6, saris 

lerrera, dec. ii. lib. iv. cap. xi., evidently atiributes the name ‘Escondido 
Gooding of the miseiy voesl 
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not far from the capital of the Nonchualcas, a large 
town of adobe aud: stone buildings on the opposite 
mainland, protected by a heavy stockade.” 

In answer to a demand for water, the natives there- 
about pointed to the river; as for food, they would 
bring some on the morrow. Cortés did not like the 
appearance of things: and when, during the night, 
they hegan to remove their women and children from 
the town, he saw that hia work must begin here. 
More men and arms were landed on the island, and 
Avila was ordered to proceed to the mainland with 
one hundred men, gain the rear of the town, and 
attack at a given signal. In the morning a few 
canoes arrived at the island with scanty provisions, 
all that could be obtained, the natives said; and 
further than this, the Spaniards must leave: if they 
attempted to penetrate the interior, they would be 
cut off to a man. Cortés answered that his duty to 
the great king he served required him to examine the 
country and barter for supplies. Entering the vessels, 
he ordered them to advance toward the town; and in 
the presence of the royal notary, Diego de Godoy, he 
made a final appeal for peace, as required by Spanish 
law, casting upon the natives the blame for the 
consequonces of their refusal. The reply came in 


feel, De Helin Te Be ae ge ee pe 
Seete Yieron va grin Saelio eee ‘casas de adoues ¥ los tejados de paja, el 
qual estaua cereado de madera, con bien gruessa y almenaa, y troneras 
Jara flchar" "Holly and tomploy sco also relorred to: ‘Mano tiene regents 
cinco mil casas.’ Gomara, Hist, Mex. ta de los Palmares 
[here rina al ‘also camped), que estava ua pee pueblo de Tabasco otro media 
‘Bernal Dian, Hid. Verded., 20. Moatanns, Nieuwe Weercld, 7%, 
fflowe Gonara and Marégr, in eallg the pueblo Potonchary to doce Help, 
Span, Con. i, 260-4, who freuen reveals the sa} his re. 
vearcies, ‘Srasseur bourg calle Te Cents. iv 











‘B4, 

** Mando hrundrea 
soldiers, including ten cross-bowmen, and took a Toute leading across creck 
and marshes to the rear of the pueblo. Bernal Diar, Hist. Verdevl., 
‘Senialo Cortés dos capitanes con cada cienticinquento Espaficles. Que Tieton 
Alonso di Anil, y Fedro le Aluerao.” A ford was found half s leugoo above 
the camp. Gomara, Hist. Mcz., 27; Peter Martyr, dec. iv. cop. vii. sons 
toc lrundrel and fifty men by’ diferent routes.” ‘The testimony favors tho 
mpposition that Avila forded the river. 
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the form of yells, mingled with the noise of conchs, 
trumpets, and drums, and a shower of arrows. The 
Spaniards drove their prows forward into the mud. 
The Indians crowded round in canocs‘tg prevent their 
landing. A well directed volley at once cleared the 
way, and notified Avila to attack. Panic-stricken at 
the strangeness and suddenness of it all, the natives 
fell back, but rallied at the call of their leaders, and 
poured a shower of arrows on the Spaniards as they 
threw themselves into the water to wade ashore, 
recoiving them “at the point of their lances as they 
reached the bank. Tabasco’s men were powerful and 
brave. The charge of cowardice had been flung at 
them by their neighbors for having been friendly with 
the Spaniards on former occasions, and they were now 
determined to vindicate their character for courage. 
Once on solid ground the Spaniards rang their battle- 
ery of “Sus, Santiago, 4 ellos!” Up, Santiago, and 
at them! and drove the enemy within the stockade, 
AA breach was quickly made, and the defenders chased 
some distance up the streets, where they made a stand, 
shouting “La, la, calachoni!” Strike at the chief! At 
this juncture Avila appeared. The natives saw the 
day was lost to them, and they turned and fled. 
The Spaniards did not pursue very far, but halted in 
an open space, where three stately templos invited to 
pillago, though little was found worth taking, except 
some maize and fowl. During the action eightecn 
Indians were killed and fourteen Spaniards wounded.” 
In the formal taking of possession which followed, it 
was noticed by those present that mention of the 
name of Velazquez was significantly omitted.* 

* Bornal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 20, estimates that twolvo thousand warriors 


defended the town. He himeclf received 1 wonnd in the thigh. Gomara, 
is leaves only four hundred in change of the place, Peter 










cap. vii, allows the horses to share in the battle, and places 
four thousund. Las Cass, Hist. Iud., iv. 474, exaggerates, 
of course, the Spaniah excesses, bat without giving definite statements. 

% “Intétaba hacor Jo que despues hizo,’ says Vetancvrt, Teatro Mez., pt. ii, 
112, in referenos to the later effected indepenience of Velazquez. The mode 
of taking possession is thus described: Advancing with drawn sword and 
‘hicld to 0 large ceiba-treo in the court-yard, Cortés struck it throe times, and 
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Next morning Alvarado and Francisco de Lugo, 
eadh.-with one undied men, were sent by different 
ways to reconnoitre and forage, with orders to return 
before dark.* Melchor, on being called to accompany 
one of them, was missing. Fresently his clothes 
were discovered hanging on a tree, indicating that he 
had gone over to the enemy. Lugo had advanced 
not more than a league when, near a town called 
Centla, he encountered a large body of warriors, who 
attacked him fiercely and drove him back toward the 
camp. Alvarado had meanwhile been turned by an 
estuary from his course and in the direction of Lugo. 
Hearing the noise of battle he hastens to the assist- 
ance of Lugo, only to be likewise driven back by the 
ever increasing hosts, and not until Cortés came to 
the rescue with two guns did the encmy retire. 
The result, according to Bernal Diaz, was two of 
Lugo’s men killed and eleven wounded, while fifteen 
Indians fell and three were captured. 

Nor did the matter rest here. The captives told 
Cortés that Tabasco, concerned at the arrival of so 
large a fleet which augured hostile occupation, had 
aroused the province, the assembled chiefs being also 
urged by Melchor to manfully expel the invaders, as 


announced that he took possestion for the king, and would defend his right 
against all comers. The soldiem thereu, uted their sere decl 
that they would sastain their captain in his challenge. ial Diaz, Hist 
Forlag 21, Zassacole compares this for with othery und elaewher, 
a. 
* The Carta ta del Ayunt, de Vera Cruz, in Cortés, Cartas, 15, ae, toa 
cortain intereouree held with natives; on the third fay the exploring 
start. ‘This intercourse is spoken of by Gomara, 
oF evtuas fonting sors te pooseno eas hed pooner teal foes Tee 
Spaniards were encouraged to eater the interior to barter fond. Torquemada, 
i 374; Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 2\. Alvarado, Avila, and Sandoval are 
sent, cach with eighty Spaniards aud come Cuban carriers, to explore by three 
ronten, and to get supplies fr payment only. Gomara, Ht, Mex, 20: 
Herrera, tec fi ib. iv cap, xi, Three parties sent out. Topla, Relacion, 
Col. Doe., ti. 539, Four captaina sent, with overtwo hundred, 
net Carta Ayunt., loe. cit. 
‘Hist, Mer., 31, states that one of the captains took refuge in 
8 building &t Contin town, aad’ west ose Joued bY the omer Gree alt 
three new reirest Oh whither two flect Cubans run for oid. Herrera, 
Torquemada, and Brasseur de Hourbourg follow him. Before Cortés set out, 
ay" Cogoliido, Hit, Yucathan, £2, ho hed repelled n attack on his own 
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e people of Potonchan had done. To depart now 
would leave a stain upon the generalship of Cortés in 
the eyes of both Spaniards and Indians such as was 
not to be thought of. There must be a battle fought 
and won. To this end all the horses, cross-bows, fire- 
locks, and guns were brought on shore. Thirteen of 
the best horsemen” were selected to form a cavalry 
corps under the leadership of Cortés. The horses 
were provided with poitrels having bells attached, and 
the riders were to charge the thick of the enemy and 
strike at the face. Ordaz was made chief of infa fantry 
and artillery, the latter being in special charge of 
Mesa.* In order both to surprise the enemy and 
secure good ground for the cavalry, Cortés resolved to 
advance at once on Centla. It’ was annunciation 
day, the 25th of March, when the army left. esmp and 
stood before Centla, in the midst of broad maize and 
cocoa fields, intersected by irrigation ditches. The 
enemy were ready, their dark forms appearing in the 
distance under an agitated sea of glistening iztli, The 
cavalry now made a detour to gain their rear, while 
the infantry marched straight on.® Formidable as 
was in trath the Spanish army, the unsophisticated 
natives made light of it, and came gayly forward to 
the combat in’ five squadrons, of eight thousand 
warriors each,” as Bernal Diaz says, “all in flowing 
plumes, with faces painted in red, white, and black, 
sounding drums and trumpets, and flourishing lances 

17 +Sénalo treze de neauallo, who are named as Olid, Alvarado, Puertocar- 
rero, Escalante, Montejo, Avila, Velazquez de Leon, Morla, Lares the good 
hormeman to distinguish lita from another Lares, Wonzalo Domingues, Moron 
of Bazaar, nul Tero Gonzalez of Trujilla, Cortés being the thirteenth, 
Bernal Dias, Hidl. Verdaad., 2+ Sci, Hiat. Mer.,i, 106, saya iftaen horses, but 
in the Carta del Ayunt. de V. Cruz, in Cortes, Cartas, 16, the aumber de- 
cervanes to ten. 

3° Gomara says the force mustered 400 men, 13 horses and 6 guns; Her- 


era, 400 men and 12 horees, The alférez was Antonio do Villarosl. 
This waaa favorite movement of Cortés, and aasuch Tapia and the Carta 








Cortés, 
dal Ayunt. de V. Cra accept, it, while Bernal Diaz and most writers state 
tine 


ie swampy ground required a circuit, 

‘estimate baeed probably upon the strength of the regular Aztec 

ith which the conquerors were soon to become acquainted. See 

425. Tapia ovenraises the number to six squadrons, Ztela- 
‘cion, in Jeazbaleeta, Col. Doc., ii. 60, 
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and shields, two-handed swords, fire-hardened darts, 
and slings, and every man protected by an armor of 
quilted cotton.” ‘They would encircle these impudent 
interlopers, and did they not fall fainting beneath their 
brave yells and savage music, they would crush them 
like flies. And by way of beginning, they sent forth 
acloud of arrows, stones, and ch: darts, wounding 
many and killing one, a soldier named Saldatia. The 
Spaniards answered with their cross-bows and fire- 
locks, and mowed the packed masses with their can- 
non. The soft soil and ditches were less to the agile 
Indian than to the heavily accoutred Spaniard. 

It adds nothing to the honor of Spanish arms to 
throw in at this juncture a miracle to terrify the 
already half-paralyzed Indians, who might otherwise 
prove too strong for their stecl-clad assailants; but 
the records compel me. While in the dire embrace 
of heathen hordes, midst thrust and slash and crash 
of steel and stone, the enemy hewn down and driven 
back only to give place to thrice the number, behold, 
upon a gray-spotted steed, a heavenly horseman 
ay , and from slight eminence overlooking the 
bhody field he frowned confusion on the foe. The 
heathen warriors were stricken powerless, enabling 
the Spaniards to form anew; but when the horseman 
vanished, the Indians rallied. Thrice, with the same 
effect, the awful apparition came and went." ‘Then 

+ Cortés, on coming up and being told of this, shouted, ‘Onward, com- 
pasions! God is with ua!’ Relacios, in Teachaleeta, Col. Doe., ii. 650-60. 
Gonars, who fervently edopts the story, states that the rider was ono of the 


Apostles, in tho perzon of Moria, 
leans rich pede.-.7 pect Sentege muestra patron. Fernando 







gives arguments to 
tiago, a8 the patron of Span- 
janis, After a struggle with his pious fears, Bernal Diaz ventures to observe 
‘tu: Gomara may be right, but ‘I, unworthy sinner, was not greced to sce 
iter of those glorious apostles,’ ' Testimony was taken about the battle, 
‘and had this occurred it would have been spoken of. ‘I say that our vic: 
tory was by the aud of our Lord Jesus Chriss, for in'that battle the Indians 
‘were so numerous that they could have buried us with handfula of earth,’ 
Hid, Verdad., 22-3. Las scouts the story as a fabrication of. Cortés, 
written down by “his servant Gomara,” iu ‘hinfulm history.’ Let. Jnd.yiv.477, 
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there were horsemen indeed, more real to the Span- 
iards, but none the less spectral to the Indians. They 
had been detained by the marshes intervening; and 
now, with swords and helmets glittering, they rose 
in the enemy’s rear, and midst clang of arms and 
shouts of Santiago y San Pedro, they threw them- 
selves with terrible effect upon him. What could 
the Indians do? Those that were not trampled or 
cut to death turned and fled, and the Spaniards pos- 
sessed the field. ‘And this was the first preaching 
of the gospel in New Spain, by Cortés,” remarks the 
caustic Las Casas.” 

The Spaniards drew up at a grove to return thanks 
for this great victory. ‘A large number of the enem: 
were slain. Sixty of their own number were wounded, 
and two lay dead; eight horses had been scratched, 
and their wounds were cauterized and anointed with 
the fat of dead Indians® On returning to camp two 


% The bishop forgets the sermon before the idols cast down at Cozumel. 
‘Two Spaniards fell, and over800 Indians lay dend. go said their country- 
men, Berna’ Diaz, fit. Verdad., 22-3, Over 70 Spaniarda were wounded, 
and more than 300 Indians were slain in the pursuit alone. Over 100 mea 
follsick from heat and bad water, but al recovered. omara, Hit Mer., 
jerrera, dec. ii, lib, iv. cap. xi., allows no killed among the Spaniards, while 
over 1000 Indians are lard low. Torquemada, i, 3. Three Spaniards are 
Killed and 00 woundod. Fetancert, Teatro Afez., pt ii. 113. Tho Ayunte 
micnto of Vera Cruz, in ite letter to the Emperor, 10 July, 1619, for obvious 
reasons lowers the figures to twenty wounded Spaniards, of whom none died, 
snd to 220 dead Indlaun, ovt of 40/000 engaged, Cerva, Caria,17. Finally 
comes Las Cassa with tho other extreme of 30,000 souls, esid to havo beea 
cruelly slaughtered in this first great battle of Cortés. Hist. In, iv. 477. 
Quite a list of misdeeds are here raked up, or invented rather, against 
the Spaniards in the Wea-fad'sche Spieghel, Amsterdam, 1624, a curivws Little 
jwarto, designed for Dutch tradors in America, and dedicated to their West 
facia Company. Theauthor is called Athanasium Inga, “Peruaes, wy: Cusco 
gheboren, dic dit alles, soo door onder vindinghe als doortranspositic ed overact 
Singhe eijader Voor-Ouderen, hier te Lando one overguedraghen hoof,’ anja 
Wachter, inthe preface, ‘The volume opens with a lengthy description of 
Antilles, butthe remaining text is wholly devoted to the Spanish colonies on the 
‘main, mingled without order, and interspersed with special chapters cn navi- 
gation and oat routes for the benefit of tradera. Beside the nsual deserip- 
tion of physcal and political geography, with particular reference to natural 
resources and aboriginal customs, several voyages are described, mainly to 
Point out sailing directions and thn progress o ry, while ths conquest 
Period is told with some minutencas, but garbled with the idea of exposin 
the avarice and cruelty of the hsted’ Spaniards. This is also the object ol 
nearly all tie neatly engraved copper-plates, Tho map extends Hudscn 
Bay very close to the Pucilic coast, where faintly outlined atrait is visible 
some distance above California Island. ‘The part relating to Mexico, includ= 
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of five captives, leading men, were sent with presents 
to the cacique to represent the danger of further hos- 
tility, and to propose a council of peace. Tabasco was 
very ready to lay down arms, and he sent a propitia- 
tory offering of fowl, fried fish, and maize bread by 
messengers with blackened faces and dressed in rags. 
Cortés anawered with a reprimand, “Tell your master, 
if he desires peace he must sue for it, and not send 
slaves.” Tabasco hastened to comply, and sent imme- 
diately to Cortés an embassy of forty chiefs, richly 
clad and walking in stately procession, followed by a 
file of slaves bearing presents, Low bowing before 
the bearded assembly, and swinging before them the 
censer in token of reverence, the ambassador implored 
pardon, and proffered submission. ‘‘ The blame is all 
your own,” said Cortés, with severity. The Indians 
acquiesced, though it puzzled them to know for what 
they were to blame. Cortés further informed them 
that the great king, his master, had sent him to 
scatter blessings, if they were found deserving; if not, 
to let loose upon them the caged lightning and the 
thunder which he carried. Whereat the gun charged 
for the occasion was fired, and as the noise rever- 
berated over the hills and the ball went crashing 
through the trees, the Indians fell prostrate with 
fear, and the nable Europeans were proud of their 
superiority. 

ured against further punishment, the next 
trick played upon them was to tie a mare in the 
bushes in sight of a stallion which they paraded be- 
fore their visitors; and when he neighed and reared 
and plunged to get to his mate, the natives were told 
that the great beast was angry becanse of the peaco 
that was being made, and only further gifts would 
pacify him. 
ing tome brief references to Central America, occupies about one thin of tho 


volume, and treata chiefly of the Conquest.’ The book ia remarkable for its 


black-letter text, with marginals in the same type, and for its title-page, with 
Ser dgeres of Mopteushonne’ ad “Atabalibe’ stronnlod by bosleosrnes 


and Indian industrial operations, 
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On the following morning Tabasco presented him- 
self in person, attended by a large retinue, and bring- 
ing presents, among which were some gold ornaments 
of little value and twenty female slaves. The terms 
dictated by Cortés were that they should return their 
women and children to the village within two days, in 
token of their good faith, and that the treacherous 
Melchor should be delivered up. But the unfortunate 
interpreter had already suffered death in return for his 
bad advice. It was useless to demand gold, for there 
was little or none here. So they proceeded at once 
to expound the doctrines of their faith; to lay before 
thei the truths of the gospel which they had come 
so far to bring. An altar was crected in the chicf 
temple on which was placed a large cross. From this 
altar Father Olmedo preached to the natives, and 
here were baptized the first converts to the church 
in New Spain, consisting of the twenty female slaves, 
who were afterward distributed among the leaders. 
Then followed the ceremonial tender of allegiance by 
the chiefs of Tabasco’s province to the Spanish king, 
and the formal naming of the large town, which was 
called Santa Marfa de la Victoria, in commemoration 
of the victory.™ 

Palm Sunday being at hand, it was resolved to 
celebrate it in such a manner as to further impress 
the natives. Attired in their most brightly colored. 
garments, with palms in their hands and banners aloft, 





Santa Maria de la Vitoria, } assi se 
* Potan- 


Levicently a mistake by Peter Martyr. 
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the Spaniards marched in solemn procession, to har- 
monious chants, about the temple; and when these 
doughty men of war humbled themselves before the 
symbols of their faith, the wondering heathen thought 
that great indeed must be the god worshipped by 
such feings After commending the sacred emblems 
to the care of the chiefs, with a promise to send holy 
men to teach them the true faith, and with assurances 
of royal protection, the Spaniards bade the Nonohual- 
cas farewell, and were shortly on their way again. 
Keeping close to the shore for purposes of observa- 
tion, the several places observed and named by Grijalva 
were pointed out to Cortés and commented upon by 
those who had accompanied the former expedition. 
Certain of the new captains took umbrage at this 
assumption of superior knowledge, accompanied by 
liberal proffers of advice; and one of them, the polished 
Puertocarrero, broke out in a strain of pleasant sar- 
casm. “It seems to me, seiior,” he said, taking the 
- incidents of a well-known romance for his text, “as 
if these gentlemen would enlighten you, in the words 
of the father of Montesinos: 


Now I would humbly suggest that your worship 
yourself should seek out‘rich lands and learn to 
govern them wisely.” Catching the significance of 
the words, Cortés replied: “Let God only grant suc- 
cess to our arms, as he did to Paladin Ro dan, and 
with such gentlemen as yourself to aid me I shall well 
know what to do.” 

Gliding past islas Blanca and Verde, the fleet 
anchored behind San Juan de Ulua late on Thursday 
in passion week. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT MONTEZUMA THOUGHT OF IT. 


‘Howe oF Mxxican Crvmization—Tur Boupxs LAND oF SAVAGISM—CON- 
MiavnaTion ov THe CounTay—Tuz Navas AND THE Maras—ToLrecs, 
Cuicuimecs, asp Azrecs—Tux VALLEY oF Mzxico—CiviL Pourry oF 
ue Azrecs—KING AHUITIOTL—MoNTEZIMA MADE EMPELOR—CHARAC. 
Ten or THE MaN—His Canven—Tus FYnst APPEARING OF THE SPAN- 
IARDS NoT UNKNOWN To MonrezoMA—Tux QuErzaLoarTL Mrm— 
Derarrvax oF THE Fam Gop—Sr0%s AND OxENS CONCELNING HI RE- 
roux—Tux Conse or rie Sraxianos Misraxen vom ru FULruwaNT 
oy Tax Puornacy—Tux Doon Orsay To Tax INVADER. 


Brrorz entering upon the crusade which was so 
paintully to affect the destinies of this vast interior, 
let us cast a brief glance upon the country and its 
inhabitants, and particularly on that idiosynerasy of 
the aboriginal mind which opened the door to the 
invaders. The first two subjects are fully treated in 
the first, second, and fifth volumes of my Native Races 
of the Pacific States to which I would refer the reader, 
being able here to give only an outline of what in 
detail is an excoedingly interesting phase of indigenous 
development. 

This development awoke to consciousness in the 
forms of the Nabua and Maya civilizations, the former 
oceupying the northern portion of that tropical table- 
land which rises to salubrious heights between latitudes 
22° and 11°, and the latter the southern portions. 
Round the opaque lowland edges of this heaven-en- 
lightened interior the mind of man seemed also dark 
and low, dwarfed by sandy sweeps, or overshadowed 
by redundant foliage; yet it was not altogether free 


from the influence of its neighbors, for the people of 
on 
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the tierras calientes bordering this elevation were 
further removed from savagism than their more 
northern and southern brethren. The valley of 
Mexico, the Andhuac of the Aztecs, was situated 
between the two principal ranges, the Pacific branch 
and the Atlantic ranch of the Sierra Madre, under 
which name the great cordillera hore presenta iteclf, 
coming in from the north-west, flattening near the 
centre, and reuniting before reaching Tehuantepec. 
Eventually Anéhuac overspreads the whole plateau. 
Cross the continent on the nineteenth parallel and 
you will reach the greatest elevation and see the 
highest mountains in this vicinity. Indeed, from the 
plain of Puebla, whereabout lay the walled town of 
Tlascala, you may take in Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl, 
and Orizaba at one view. Within seventy leagues 
from Vera Cruz inland, through the temperate valley 
of Orizaba, you may pass from a region of palms to a 
region of pines. The plains of Tabasco, upon whose 
border we have already landed and fought our battle, 
form the north-eastern of the broad isthmus 
valley of Tehuantepec. This is bordered on the south 
by the sierra connecting the elevation of Andhuac 
with the table-land of Guatemala, whose western 
declivity breaks into parallel wooded ridges running 
due south-west. North of Andhuac the surface settles 
into wide plains between short sierras, until monot- 
onous quietude is attained in the prairies of Texas 
and New Mexico. Crossing the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec at a diminished altitude the cordillera rises 
again and stretches out into the broad and lofty 
anges of Central America, where the Maya nations 
made their home. 

Earliest. among the Nahua nations to stand forth 
upon the mythic record are the Toltecs, whose first 
supremacy in Andhuae is placed in the sixth century. 
Endowed by tradition with a culture surpassing that 
of their successors, the halo surrounding their name 
has been kept bright by monuments, such as the 
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pyramids of Teotihuacan and Cholula, For five cen- 
taries this people flourish, sustained by a confedera- 
tion of kings whose capitals become in turn famous 
aa seats of learning and of imperial splendor. Relig- 
ious strife, developing gradually into civil war, wit! 

sitendunt lainiue and vestilenies, opens the door to 
ruder tribes, and the Toltecs pass off the stage. 
Throwing off the Toltee vail sdvlong shielding theet, 
a number of tribes now rise into distinct political 
existence, and the stronger, in connection with some- 
what ruder yet more energetic incomers, form the 
new ruling combination, the Chichimec empire. Of 
tle leading power, denominated the Chichimee, 
nothing is known; but the permanency of Nahua 
st and civilization leads to the supposition that 
it is of the same race as its predecessors. In later 
times the name is also applied to the wild border 
tribes of the north. For several centuries Andéhuac 
Docomes the scone of intrigucs and struggles bet woon 
the different branches of the combination for the 
balance of power, during which a number of towns 
figure as dominating centres, and a number of tribes 
rise to prominence under the traditional term of 
conquerors and immigrants. Among these are the 
Aztecs, the representative nation of the Nahua civil- 
ization at the coming of the Spaniards. 

Upon opposite sides of the largest of a cluster 
of lakes which illuminate the oval valley of Mexico 
have stood, since the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, three cities, Tezeuco, Mexico, and Tlacopan, 
capitals of three confederate nations, the Acolhuas, 
the Aztecs, and the Tepanecs. To the first belonged 
the eastern portion of the valley, to the second the 
southern and western, and to the third a small 
portion of the north-west. Of this confederation, 

‘ezeuco was for a time the most powerful; Tlacopan 
was Icast. While keeping to their respective limits 
within the valley, beyond its classic precincts the 
three powers mals common cause against the barba- 
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rans. About the middle of the fifteenth century, 
under the warlike Montezuma I., Mexico attained 
the supremacy, and during the next sixty years ex- 
tended her empire to the shores of either ocean. 
Within this circuit, however, were several nations 
which she never conquered; instance the Tlascaltecs, 
the Tarascos, and the Chiapanecs. Many there were 
—for example, the people of Tehuantepec, of north- 
ern Guatemala, and Soconusco, and the Miztecs and 
Zapotecs of Oajaca, whose conquest by the Aztecs 
was temporary—who either paid tribute for a time 
only, or who threw off the yoke the moment the in- 
vader’s back was turned. The Matlaltzincas, west of 
the lakes, and the Huastecs and Totonacs of Vera 
Cruz, were subjugated but a few years prior to the 
appearing of the Spaniards, Those coast-dwellors 
had not yet become reconciled to the rule of the in- 
terior lords, but hated them as inveterate foes; and 
herein lay one of the chief causes of success accom 
panying the Castilian arms. Indeed, Aztec suprem- 
acy was maintained in every quarter only by constant 
war; rebellion, as soon as checked in one quarter, 
breaking out in another. Further than this, the 
Aztecs, by their overbearing spirit, had become ob- 
noxious to their allies; yet their aggressive policy 
was continued in fall force by the predecessor of 
Montezuma II., Ahuitzotl, with whom war was an 
absorbing passion. 

In the civil polity of the Aztecs were elements 
which, if given free play, would by elevating the 
people raise the nation yet higher in the scale of 
domination. This did not escape the observant 
neighbors, upon whom the prospect fell with chilling 
fear, a fear by no means mitigated by the ever in- 
creasing tendency of the Mexicans for the imumola- 
tion of human beings. Nor were the Aztec nobles 
pleased to see political power slipping from their 
grasp and falling into the hands of the people, among 
whom the spirit of republicanism and cquality was 

Hur, Mex., Vou. f. 17 
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regarded as having already gained too great ascend- 
ancy. The result was a struggle, not unlike that at 
the same time going on in Europe, between the nobil- 
ity and the commonalty, the clergy taking sides with 
the former. And at the death of Ahuitzotl the 
higher class succeeded in raising to the throne a 
person of extreme aristocratic and religious tastes, 
though humble withal, as Coriolanus could not be, to 
catch the common herd; for when tidings of his elec- 
tion were brought him he was found sweeping the 


temple. 

‘ontezuma, he was called, and surnamed Kocoyo- 
tzin, the younger, to distinguish him from the first 
Montezuma, known as Huchue, the elder. He was 
the son of Axayacatl and Xochicueitl, and nephew 
of the late king; and had reached only his thirty- 
fourth year when selected for the throne, in preference 
to an elder brother. The reasons all for this 
distinction were the possession of high qualities as 
a warrior, whose bravery had been tested on more 
than one field of battle; as an adviser, whose words, 
uttered in clear, dignified tones, had beon heard in 
the council with respect; and as high priest, whose 
gravity and circumspection had won him favor among 
all classes. Upon occasions he could observe the 
taciturnity which so often attracts a reputation for 
wisdom; and, moreover, he possessed a fine figure and 
2 majestic presence, such as admirably suited the 
monarch. He was proficient in astronomy, picture- 
writing, and in certain esoteric branches, for which 
he showed a natural bent; likewise he was well read 
in the history of his people, and familiar with all their 
traditions. 

This second Montezuma was a born prince, and 
might have been a pattern for Niccolo Macchiavelli, 
with whom he was contemporary. For, like the 
Florentine’s ideal, he was talented, learned, crafty, 
and unscrupulous. Had he studied in his own lan- 
guage that immaculate manual of political ethics, The 
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Prince, he could not have more faithfully followed its 
precepts. No sooner had he assumed the seeptre 
than, throwing off the mask by which he had deceived 
the plebeians, he dismissed every person of that class 
employed about the palace, and filled all vacancies, 
civil and military, from the ranks of the nobles. He 
applied himself with energy to war and diplomacy, 
in both of which he was eminently successful, and 
raised himself and his throne to the highest pinnacle 
of grandeur; whereupon he did not disdain the title of 
Empercr of the World. Notwithstanding his talents 
and accomplishments, he was exceedingly superstitious, 
surpassing in this respect many of his followers, and 
was dependent on diviners and astrologers, appeal- 
ing also to the counsels of Nezahualpilli and other 
prominent personages. Men, whom he knew, he did 
not fear; but the gods, whom he did not know, he 
feared exceedingly. And because he practised human 
sacrifice to propitiate them he has been called cruel, 
but the actions of a blind devotee of religion must 
not be measured by a too critical standard. There was 
nothing cruel in the wish of Caligula, however hate- 
fal pe vindictive it might be, that the Roman people 
had_but one head, so that he might strike it off ata 
- single blow; but when he tortured men and women 
for amusement” while at his meals, that was the 
, quintessence of cruelty. As for honor, integrity, and 
all those virtues which go to make a man, we must 
not expect them in princes or in politicians; yet we 
may safely say that in all the generous qualities of 
mind and heart the Aztec monarch was no whit 
behind contemporary European rulers. 

From all which it is safe to say that Montezuma, 
though most magnificent and lordly among his lords, 
was not popular with the masses, and his position at 
this juncture was not of the safest. His extravagance 
exceeded all bounds; his continuous wars were expen- 
sive; and to meet the heavy draughts upon the treas- 
ury required excessive taxation. This was made to 
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weigh with special heaviness on the subjugated prov- 
inces, on which likewise was laid with peculiar aggra- 
vation the horrible burden of furnishing victims for 
human sacrifices. The successful resistance to his 
arms of several states enclosed by his conquests, or 
bordering on his domain, caused him no small un- 
happiness. There was the little republic of Tlascala, 
on the very border of the Mexican valley, which 
often he had tried to conquer, and failed. Then 
there was the Tarascan kingdom of Michoacan, on 
the western side, whose people boasted as high a 
culture as any of the lake region, which stood firm 
against all efforts of the confederation. 

With nations beyond their border little intercourse 
existed, yet Aztec traders, likewise playing spies, were 
often as far south as Nicaragua, and along the coasts 
of Honduras and Yucatan. There’ is no doubt, there- 
fore, that the presence in those parts of the Spaniards 
was known to Montezuma from the first. It might 
have been like a voice from behind the clouds, the re- 
pores of Columbus and Pinzon, but the appearing of 

‘érdoba and Grijalva, who talked and drew blood, 
was something more tangible. The people of Tuito, _ 
on the west coast of Mexico, held that before the con- 
quest, 2. vessel was lost: there, from which had landed 
more than forty persons, dressed liké Spaniards, and 
whom the natives received kindly, but finally slew 
because they insisted on the worship of the cross.’ A 
box thrown up by the waves, and containing peculiar 
clothing, gold rings, and a sword which no one could 
break, was said to have been in Montezuma’s posses- 
sion. Vague as were these appearings, there was 
something painfully portentous in them. 


with crosacs in their hands, headed by the chief in fi white gown and 
ayulary. | This, they oxp 

grew, who bad held up the cross ue a recoures from all danger. Fees, Hist 
Gon, 63-4. Tiiswuthority place implicit reliance in ube etry, rare 

‘the atrangeraaa a mimionary party driven from the Rast Indies or China 
Jalisco, Mem. Hist., 30-2. 
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For the chief divinity of the Nahua nations was 
Quetzalcoatl, the gentle god, ruler of the air, con- 
troller of the sun and rain, and source of all proapontty. 
In the palmy days of the Toltecs he had been their 
king, the creator of their golden age, giving them 
metals, improved government, and products of spon- 
taneous growth; after which he was their god, with 
his chief shrine at Cholula, where surrounding peoples, 
even those inimical to the city, maintained temples for 
his worship. From toward the rising sun Quetzaleoatl 

~ had come; and he was white, with large eyes, and 
long black hair, and copious beard. After a final rule 
of twenty years at Cholula he set out for the country 
whence he came, and on reaching the seaboard of Go- 
azacoalco he sailed away on acnt of snakes. THis last 
words were that one day bearded white men, brethren 
of his, perhaps he himself, would come by way of the 
sea-in which the sun rises, and would enter in and 
rule the land;? and from that day, with a fidelity be- 
fitting Hebrews waiting the coming of their Messiah, 
the Mexican peopl¢ watched for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, which promised them a gentle rule, free 
from bloody sacrifices and oppression; but to their 
sovereign the thought gave rise to deep apprehension, 
for then his own reign must terminate. 

Thus it was that the tidings of strange sails and 
bearded white men on their eastern border were re- 
ceived at the gay capital with mingled fear and joy. 
And marvel-mongers went about the streets talking 
of the good Quetzalcoatl and his pedigree, of the signs 
and wonders that had been seen, the prodigies, oracles, 
and occult divinations, as in ancient Athens the old 
families of Olympus, with their ape-gods and bull-gods 
of Memphis, and the dog-headed monster Anubis, 
were discussed ; and as for Rome, Lucan has recorded 

2 $00 Native Races, ii. and v., 25-6, for the myths relating to Quotzalocatl, 
and to their interpretation, in which cocur the characters of the Messiah and 
the apostle Saint Thomas, with whom some pious chroniclers have identified 


him. ‘The Saint Thomas idea ia advocated in Florencia, Hist. Prov. Comp. 
de Jesus, 234. 
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no omens which the sages of Mexico could not now 
match. To what extent the Spanish chroniclers have 
assisted the natives in the manufacture of marvels 
I leave the reader to judge, simply recommending 
to his consideration the accompanying lengthy note; 
neither, however, fell into the madnéss of Canute, who 
chose the time the tide was rising, instead of when it 
was falling, to order the stay of waters, . 

It was not alone in Mexico, but in distant parts, 
and on the islands, that man and tiature were thus 
annoyed by the supernatural. There were found pre- 
dictions centuries old, by priests widely separated, and 
the poems of wise’men, all pointing in the one direc- 
tion. The destruction of towns was predicted by a phi- 
losopher; the famine of 1505 spoke more plainly than 
words; Popocatepetl, choked by consternation, failed 
to emit his smoke for twenty days, which, however, 
was a good omen; an eclipse and an earthquake near 
together and the drowning of eighteen hundred sol- 
diers were decidedly unfavorable. Most terrible of 
all, however, were a three-headed comet in open day, a 
pyramidal light at night, and other portentous scenes, 
such as the furious uprising of the lake, the awaken- 
ing of the dead, and visits to the spirit world.” 


* The natives of Espaitola are mid to have recsived an oracle shorily be 
fore Columbus’ arrival, announcing the coming of bearted men, with sharp, 
brightswords. Fillayztierre, Hixt. Cong. Hea., 33. The Yucatec records abound, 
in predictions to the saine elfect, more or less clear. ‘The most widely quoted 
is that of Chilam Balam, high-priest of Mani, and reputed a great prophet, 
‘who foretold that, cre many years, there would come from the direction of 
tho rising sun o bearded white people, bearing aloft the eros which he 
displayed to his listeners. ‘Their gods would fleo belore the new-comers, and 
leave them to mule the'land; but no harm would fall on the peaceful who 
admitted the only true God. The priest had a cotton mantle woven, to be 
deposited in the temple at Mani, as aspccimen of the tribute by the 
now rulers, aad he it as who erected tho, stone crosses found by the Span: 
iards, declaring them to bo the true tree of the world. Cogolludo, Hist. Fu: 
cathan, 99-101, gives the prophecy at length, which is not quite so clear aa the 
version whick he afterward quotes from Herrera, The latter calls the priest 
Chilam Cambal, and says: ‘Estas fuo la causa que pregintauan a Francisco Her- 
nandez de Cordoua, y a los suyos, si yuan do donde nacia ol ol.’ Dec. ii. lib, 
fii eap. i. Alaman enters into a profound argument on the above, and inter. 
Ehiiam Cambal tobe the Chitee for Saint Thomas, In seeking to gives 

tate he mistakes the meaning of a Yueatec ago and places the prophecy back 
atthe beginning of theChristan ema. ‘The opening linsof the prophecy read, 
be interpreted ‘at the end of 








“at the end of the thirteenth age,’ which should 
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To us the moat wonderful part of it is, not the 
wonders themselves, but that it should so happen, if 
indeed it did, that these fearful forebodings, running 


two hundred and sixty yearn,’ The name is also given as Chilam Balan and 
Cailan Balam, the latter part mvoring of the Canaanite divinity. Remeaa/, 
Hist. Chyopa, 245-6; Qoneales Divila, Teetro Helee., i. 903-4. A pricat of 
Ttzalan, named Patzin ecu Chas 3s recorded 64 having anges his peopl 0: 
worship the true god, whose word would soon come to them; and the high- 
Piet of the same piso, Na Han Pech, prophesied that within four agesa 
racateo age equals twenty of cur yeare--nowa woald be brought of the m- 
¢ God, by men who must be received as guests and masters. Ah Ku 
Et Chel, alsc'a priest, spoke with sorrow of ills to come upen the people from 
the north and from the east. In the age following the date of his prediction 
no pricst would be found to explain the will of their idols, Another tomple 
guardian announced that in the last age idolatry would cease, and the world 
would be purified by fire. Happy he whe repented! Cogolludo, Hist, Yusa- 
tha wri. Soveat prophedas cera qupted literally are produced 
Vilayotierre, Mist, Cong. Itea., 34-5, which also refers to Itzan predictions. 
‘Among the Mexicans, ays Mendieta, prediction were carvent some font 
generations before the conquest e coming of men dressed in 
mimeo. of aiterent toler and with anit on bet hea, toa he tate 
ie ; at one aupreme Gols, war would cases, ade woul 
dl intarpoeires established, and the husband would cherish bnt one wife. 
‘Tet, Ecles., 180; Torquemada, i. 235-6, This smacks of an claboration of 
the Quetzalcoat] ‘promise, Nezaliualeoyotl, the wise Tezcucan monarch, who 
sata 1472; left poots ia wie rwaiclers have dcovcred vague aldalous 
toa coming race." The reader may, perhaps, be oqually fortunate if he exam- 
ine the specimens of his pooms given in Native Races, ii. 404-7. His ton 
Nezabualpili, equally celebrated as a just king and S philowophers versed in 
Gis cocalt atte’ revealed. to Montoromn that scconding tet his’ extrologie 
investigations, their towns would within afow years bo destroyed and their 
vassals decimated. This, he added, would soon be verified by celestial signs 
tol otber phenomena, Duran, Hist, Ind., MS. i, 254-7. The precursor of 
thees ‘hartngers of evil sppears to havo been the famine of 1503, which 
complied many a parent tell bie children for the means to obtain ford, 
while other lined the road-side with theirfamished bodies. The cessation of 
smoke from the volcano Popocatepetl, for twenty days, was a feature seized 
apn by the divine ae a alg of rele sad tre enough, in sho folowing 
Wiss, sha dmeriag: purple Soe ahoeret wie tar ance, Karras oot 
Bmain their feara were roused by an eclipe and an earthquake, in the very 
inaugural year of the new cycle, 1507, and by the drowning of 1800 soldiers 
during the Miztec campaign. Almost every succeeding year confirmed their 
srchensions by ono or more signs or ooourrences of an ominous nature, ne 
oF the most alarming waa the appearance, in broad day, of a comet with throe 
heads, which darted across the sky, eastward, with auch speed that the 
seemed to scatter sparks.‘ Salieron cometas del cielode tresen tres... . pare: 
cian. .,. cobando doe! breas de fncgo... «: y Hovaten grandoe y larges colss.” 
Mendirta, Hist. Eeles..\79. ‘Cayo una comets, parecian tres estrellas.’ Sata- 
gn, Hist, Cong., i. 4; Native Raves, v. 403. After this, in 1507 or 1510, 
Pyramidal light, which scatzered sparks on all sides, rose at midnight from 
Hivcostern Merion tll ta apex rouched tho souith, whore it faded st dawn, 
‘This continued for forty daye, or for nyear, according to aameaccounts.‘ Diez 
aiios antes que viniesen los’ expaiioles....duré por espacio de un ailo csda, 
noche.” Sahagun, Hist. Con, i. 3 ‘Ocho alos antes de la venida de los 
espofioles,....y este se vib cttatro afios.' £., Hirt. Ger., ii, 271. Tt occurred 
in 1500, aud lasted over forty days. Corlex Teil. Rem., in KingsSorough's Mex. 
Antiz., v. 154; vi MA, Tho interpreter of the Codex enters into a lengthy 
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back for generations, should all converge toward the 
coming of the brethren of Quetzalcoatl at the very 
time the Spaniards appeared, and that the latter should 


indlpicture-velling plas tho ight e appesttg betes orfrom, the mounialse 
picture-wri es the light asa} ‘orfrom, the mountains 
east of the ciy. fir 1010, Letldcochuts Yue. Eheh., 276, or yoar five, toxtl, 
Codex Chimalpopoca, MS.; Camargo, Hist. Tax, 130. 

Id no other authority for the preceding comet than Harera, considered 
that by the comet was meant this light, i234. Humboldt suggests that 
the fiery pyramid may have beea a zoliscal light Astrologers anaounced 
that it portended wars, famine, pestilence, mortality the lords, every 
i, in fact, and causing one, general cry of Tear and lament, 
‘Montezums himselt was so troubled that he spplied for advice to Nerabusl- 
pilli, although they had not been on speaking terms for some time. This 
toyal astrologer showed bis apprehensions Ly ordering all campaigns then 
‘upon his hands to be suspended, andl aauenchd, is confrere that the 
disuters in store woul! bo broaght upon ho empire by a stmngo race. 
Montezuma expressed his disbolicf, and @ game of Uacktli to do- 
ci the interpretation, An if retimned to the fate predicted for himelf 
‘and desirous of showing how little he appredated wealth and power, Neza- 
is said to have staked on the result his kingdom against three turkey- 

‘cocks. ‘The wager was not so hazardous, however, as it asemed, for the 
of Tezcaco was 6 good player. Alter allowing Montezums to win the first two 
points, and raising high his hopes, he stopped his excitation by scoring the rest 
for himself. Still doubiful, Montezama called on an astrologer {aimous for 
his many tras announcements, only to receive confirmation of Nezahnalpilli'a 

‘utterance, whereupon the irate monarch cawed the house to be pulled 
over the diviner, who perished in the ruins. iztli'zechitl, Hist, Chich., 28-93 
Feylic, Hiat, Ant. Me. iti, 343-7, Clavigere, who connecta the gumo with a 
comet, is quite earnest in asserting his belief in traditions and preseges of the 
coming of Spanianls, as attested by native paintings and by witnesses of 
high standing. ‘Se ii Demonio pronosticava le futara calamita per ingannar 
‘qué 'minerabili Popoli, il pictosissimo Dio le annunziava per disporre i loro 
spiriti al Vangelo.” Storia Meas., i. 288-9. According to Duran, the summon- 
ing of Nezahnalpilli waa duo to a comet withan enormous tail, which burst 
‘the view of a temple-watcher ax it re ia the east and setiled above the 
city, Monteruma, who had heen rons to witnom the phenomenon, called 
on his sorcerers for an explanation, and en finding that thoy had seen 
nothing, had them punished for their sloth. ‘The wise Tezeuean then came and 
presaged dite calamitics, which would aloo aflict himeelf, He was resigned, 
and would resire to await death. This was to be the last interview between. 
thetwokinga His, Jnd..MS.,ii. 274-85, Torquemada compares the comet to 
that which, according to Josephus, lib. vii. cap. xii. presaged theentry of Titas 
into Judes. When Nezshualpilli returned te his palace, a hare ran into tho 
halls, purmucd by cager domestics, but he bade them to leave it, saying that 
‘even x0 woulda strange people entar into Anfiuac without resistance. Torque. 
maula, |. 211-12, 214. Bernal Diaz speaks of around sign in the eastern sky, of 
reddish green, to which waa attached astreak extending eastward. ‘The coa- 
seaent proditions of var and pestilence he finds fulfiled in the campaign of 
Cortés, and in the smallpox epidemic introduced by Narvaez. Hiet. Verdad. 
(Paris ed. 1837), iv. 400-1. Among the ucwunts of eclestial signs which 
may he based on the preceding is one hy Camargo. describing a brightness ob- 
served in the caat by theTlascaltecs, three hours hefore dawn, accompanied by 
a whirlwind of dust from the summit of Mount Matlalcueje. emesal refers 
ably to the same whirlwind under the guise of o white cloud, likea pillar, 
‘whieh often appeared in the east before sunrise. and afterward descended upon 
the cross erected in Tlascala by the Spanianis. ‘The natives accepted this 
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be in so many respects as the good gods themselves 
were to have been. The prophecies of Isaiah are 
dim indeed and unfathomable as compared with these. 


‘as an intimation that the newcomers were heaven's chosen people, snd 
received the cross. Hist. Chyopa, 304; Camargo, Hist, Tlaz., 14). Gomara 
‘appears to connect this eastern light with a thick smoke and with the 
fiery pyramid, which were f by a battle in the sky between bodies 
of Aried men, Astendod with grat slaughter. "Some of the courtiers sur- 
rounding Moniezama while ho observed this phenomenon, pointed out that 
the arms and dress of the vietcrious faction resembled those in the chest 
which had been washed up on the coast. He dedared his conviction, 
however, that they must be ralica of his divine ancestors, not of mortal beings 
who fell ona Sly a theag forms appeared to do. He propawol, ane 
test, that they should break the divine sword. This they tried, but in vain, 
and remained mute with wonder at its flexibility and strength. His. Mer., 214; 
Herrera, dec. ii. ib. ti cap. ix. Mendieta places thissign in 1511. 7fiat. Belea., 
179. “The last celestial nlgn, as described by Mendieta, is a large, briliant 
‘comet, which appeared the very year of the Spaniards’ arrival, and remained 
immovable in theair for several days. Hist. Hilee., 180. Before Nezahualpillt 
returned to his capital, after interpreting the fiery signs, he waa feasted by 
‘Monteznma, and the two monarcka therenpon retired to the diviners’ chamber 
fo earch info the legends of their forefathers fr further light upon the omens 
‘From thia circumstance grew the story that the twain lea journey to 
tthe ancient home of their moe. Nezahualpilli, being a conjurer, took Monte- 
‘uma through tho air to the Seren Caves, where they conversed with the 
Drethren of their ancestors. On learning that the first hamed was a de 

ant of the great, Chichimecatl Xolot!, he was offered the government of this 
region, but declined, promising, however, to return at a later date. Torque- 
smaday', 212-18, Datan applic othe reign of Monterums I. a similar story, 
hick is more appropriate to the present aubject, Eager to scquaint bis 
Zacestors with the glorious achioveniente of their progeny, and to learn some. 
thing of the old home, this monarch sent a force of sixty sorcererson a mission 
to Chi » with numerous presents for Coatlicue, the mother of the di- 
vine Hoitzilopochtli Transforming themselves into animals, they renehed 
‘the mcred region occupied by some Aztecs whom the god had left. behind 
‘when he set out on his career of conquest, ‘Theso venerable tettlors were not 
alittle surprised to behold in tho effeminate and ephemeral specimens before 
them the descendants of that doughty leeder and of his companions. On reach- 
ing the abode of the divine mother, the sorcerers found an old woman sorrow. 
ing over her lost sou, ‘The news of his glorious fate roused Ler interest, and 
the was induced to reveal eoveral prophecies by her son, among them one 
concerning the coming of a strange people to wrest the land from the Mexicans, 
‘The messengers were dismissed vith presents of food and clothing, and re- 
turned to their master with twenty of their number miming. Hid. Jnd., MS., 
i, 467-83. Additional facts may be found in Native Races, v. 422-4, ete. 
Another visit to the spirit world isattribated to Papantzin, sister of Montezuma 
TL, who, ahortly after his accession, had married the lord of Tlatelulco. He 
oon died, and after ruling for afew years she, in 1500,-followed him to the 
grave. She was buried with great pémp in her garden, in a vault closed by 
flagstone. The next morning the was discovered sit the steps of th 
Wath adjoining the vault. Her aieco, a child of+five or six years, was the 
first to notice her. Too young to understand what would frighten older 
hheads, she fearlessly approached the resurrected woman, and was told to 
call Papantzin’s mayordoma. ‘This old dame, on receiving the summons, 
thought it a child’s prank, and vould not stir, but at Inst she yielded, and 
on sosing the form of her late mistress, swooned with fear. Others proved 
‘more courageous, and carried lier into the house, Papautzin now exjoiaed 
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To what end are signs that cannot be interpreted until 
after the occurrence, as is generally the case, when 
their interpretation is not needed, sages do not say. 





lence, and wished to call Montezuma, but no one daring to appear before 
the cruel aad superstitious monarch, Nezabualpilli vas summoned, and he 
brought the brother with him to her dwelling, together with several attend 
anta. To them she related that, on being releasod from her earthly bonds, 
she had enicred © boundless piain, upon a road which soon divided ino 
several braaches. Un one side was a fiercely running stream, which she 
attempted to cross, but waa motionol beck by a youth of fino stature, 
dressed in a loose robe of dazzling whiteness, His face, bright a1 a star, 
vas of fair complexion, the eyes grey. and the forehead marked with » crom. 
‘Taking Ler by the hand, he led ser up the valley past heaps of dead men’s 
Lones, from many of which rose the sound of lament. She also observed a 
number of black persons, with horns and deer legs, building a house. As the 
fa rose, largo vetecls could be seen ascending the river, fearing white and 
Bearded ‘men in strange attire, vith shining head-gesr, and standard bore 
aloft. They were children of the sun, ‘The youth, in pointing them out, said 
that God did not yet wish her to pass the river, which could never be recrossed, 
‘but to wait and Wear testimony to the faith coming wich these men, who were 
destined to wago great wars witl her people and become their masters, The 
lamenting bones were her forefathers —' who had not reorived the faith,’ is the 
uncharitable term wed by Torquemada—ulfering for their evil deeds, and 
the house kuilding was to hold the bones of those slain in battle by the fair- 
faced crewa She mustreturn toearth, await these men. and guide her people 
to baptiam. | On being reatored to er senses from the death or trance, what; 
ever her listeners choso to term it, she removed the stone from the vault and 
yolumed tohor chamber. Many of thowo prevent eneqred at the story at org: 
inating in the brain of a sick woman, bat Montezuma was more deoply moved 
than hho camoil to show. He nevor dgain saw his sinler, who lived rotired 
life till the nrrival of the Spaniarls. Sho then camo ferword, the first woman, 
in Tlatelulso to receive Imptiam, and under the name of Maria Popantzin 
rendered good aid in the missionary canse. This ncccunt, says Torqemada, 
hhas been taken from cli native paintings, translated and ‘sent to Spain, and 
wan regarded as strictly truo among the natives, Pspaatzin boing well known 
in the town, ‘Esta Sefiora era del numero de los Fredestinados," i, 238-0. 
Ixtlilxochitl, strangely enough, lees notrefer to the resurrection. Accordingto 
him, the mother of Ixtlilxochitl, king of Tezcuco, was the first woman bop- 
tized, and this under ccmpnision from her huaband. She recoivad the name 
of Maria, After her came Papaatzin, now wife of this king, who was named 
Beatriz, Corts stood godfather to both. Sahagun refers briefly to the restr- 
rection of « woman of Tenochtitlan, who isrued, four days after her doath, 
from the garden vault where chehad been deposited. | Appearing beforo Man- 
tezuma, she announced that with him would cease the Mexican empire, for 
other people were coming to rule aud settle. ‘This woman lived twenty-one 
years after this, and bore another child. Hist, Gen., fi 270-1. At thia rata 
‘she must have been alive when Sahagun arrived in the country; yet he fails 
fo speak of her n a princess, Hoturini applies the story toa sister of King 
Caltzontzin of Michoacan, who died at he time the Spaniards wore besieging 
Mexivo, nn rose within four days to warn her brother not, to listen to the 
Mexican overtures foran alliancengsinst the white inveders, ‘The new-comers, 
said, wore destined by heaven to rale the land, and a testimony hereot 
would appenr on the principal feast-day in the form of @ youth, who, risin 
in the eastern sky, ith Light in ono hand an a sword in the other, woul 
lide over the city and disappear in the west, This sign appearing, the ki 
ava bade hin rejected the Mexican advancen and resolved tho Span 
fords in pence. Caldlogo, 27-8. Clavigero censures Boturini’s work, in this 
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But in this instance the testimony is abundant and 
explicit that many of these prodigies were at the time 
received, not only by Montezuma and his people, but 


‘connoction, as fall of fables, and this after solomnly obsorving that tho Papant- 
tin incident ‘fu pubblico, ¢ strepitoao, acadato in preseaza di due Re, e della 
Yobilts Messicana, altres! rappresentato in alcune dipinture di 
quelle Narioni, ¢ s0 ne mando alla Corte di Spagna un attertatn ginrin” 
Horia, Meas, i 260-02. Ho places the baptism of Papantein in 15%4. Peytie, 
Hial. Ant. MG. ii, 348-52; Vetancort, Tratre Mer., pt, iii. 125-6. Torquemaca 
ives the story of what occurred in the spirit land in her own words; 20 does 
‘lavigero, though he differs slightly. Yee also his English translation by 
Callen, As if in confirmation of her story, ominous sigas became more numerous 
Gave, the water rag high within te cy aad damage.” 
‘cause, the water rising high within the city and creating great . 
dhe gencrallysccopta fox this osourrence i 100%; but Mendota, fcc Beleas 
178, saya 1400. ‘The lake, like the sky, was connected with more than ore 
mysterious occurrence. A troop of Huatuacan conjurers arrived shortly after 
{is in the imperial city to exhibit tricks, im one of which they cut off hex 
hands and feet, disclosing bleeding stumps, and then replaced the members, 
In order to test whether this was an illusion or not, the emperor ordered the 
severed membern to be thrown into boiling water before they were returned io 
the performers. "This unwarranted curionty stirred the magicians to the ve 
core, and belore retiring they predicted that the lake would be tinged wit 
Hood, and that their wreigers would soou appear in a strange people, te cox: 
gnerors of tha empire. Not long after, Montezuma notion! streak of blood 
in the lake, mingled with a number of human heads and limbs. "He called 
others to witness the sight, but none save himself could ace it, Sending to 
the injured conjurers for an explanation, they replied that the vision denoted 
great and Liooly batten to be wage in the city by the stmnge people, 
ferrera, dec. ii. lib. ji. cap. ix. About the tame time some fishermen caught 
‘grey bird, liko a crane, with a round comb or diadem, resembling a mirror. 
On being brought before Montezuma, he wes startled Ly secing reflected in 
thin mirror the heavenly bodies, although none appeared in the sky, for it waa 
yet daylight. The noxt moment the stars hal vanished, and in their place 
‘Were seen beings, half man and half deer, who moved about in battle array. 
Diviners were called to give their explanation, but when they came the Link 
hud disappeered. “Torqemada appears to dato this as onrly as 1505, i. 235. 
Camargo, Hist. Plase., 139-40. Another great bird is refe ith a human 
had, which soared above the lake uttering tie prediction that 6 
cane the new rulers of the empire, Other monsters were fount 
of double-bodied and double-headed men, «hich dissolved in the air shortly 
aiter being brought to the sorcerers’, or black hall, of Montezuma. A horribla 
animal was caught noar Teeualoia. ‘Torgurmada, i. 214. During ali tho years 
of these signs could be hear, at frequent intervals, a female voice lamenting, 
‘Ob, my chilren, all is lost to ua! My children, whither will you be talon?” 
Ji., 214, 233. Assimilar voice was heard before the fall of Jerusalem. Josephu, 
lib. vii cap. sii, Mendieta, Hist, Koles., 180; Veytia, Hist, Ant, Me) iti. 3583 
Ssiagun, Hus. Gen., 1. 5, Tn 1510 tho'imperial city was startled, one cleat, 
quiet night, by a fire, which, bursting from tho heart of tho timbera in tho 
temple of Huitzilopochtli, burned alf the fercer under the efforts made t> 
quench it,” A precursor of this had been the fall of m stone column close to 
temple, coming no one knew whence ‘El shepitel de un Cu, d> 
Vitailopuchtli, que se lamaba Tiscoteca, so encendid,’ Sahagun, Hist. Cong., 
i.3-4. Shortly after, the temple of the fire god Xiuhtecutli, at Zocomolea, 
‘was stricken by lightaing and burned. This occurred without the usual 
accompaniment of thunder, and with but a sprinkle of rain; many regandel 
ites ‘by a sunbeam, and consequently as particularly ominous. ‘Los 
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by the neighboring nations, as the distinct announce- 
ment of the coming of the gods, who did in good 
truth appear at the proper time in the person of the 
Spaniards. And what should be their doom, those 
stupid and profane men of Potonchan and Tabasco, 
who had raised their hands against these heavenly 
messengers! 

We are further assured that, prior to the arrival of 
any Spaniard,some of the subjected provinces assumed 
an air of independence, encouraged by tho foar which 
these occurrences produced on the Aztecs, against 
whom they were regarded as especially directed. 
Cuetlachtlan sorcerers having in their divining-pits 
conjured up visions of Mexicans acting as abject 
carriers to armed bearded men astride giant deer, 
this people became in 1511 £0 insolent as to refuse 
the customary tribute, and even to murder the Aztec 
officials sent to collect it. And so involved was 
Montezuma in divers troubles that he was unable to 
resent the outrage. 

The thought occurred to the Mexican monarch that 
perhaps the threatened evils might be averted by pro- 
pitiating the gos with greater sacrifices. For this the 
several campaigns then waged or coneluded promised 
an abundance of victims; and to make the holocaust 
still more imposing, it was resolved to consecrate at 
the same time a new sacrificial stone. After diligent 
scarch a suitable stone was found at Tenanitlan, near 
Coyohuacan. The sculptors having finished their 
work, and the priests theirs, with loud ‘hosannas it 
was rolled along toward the imperial city. While 
crossing the Xoleo canal the bridge broke, and the 
stone sank beneath the water, dragging down the high- 
priest and his attendants, “‘who went to hell quicker 
than the stone,” comments the pious Torquemada, 
Indios decian....,cl Sol ha quemado esto Templo; porque ni hemos visto 
Relampago, ni hemos cido Trueno.' Toryuenada, i. 214, 234. Believing, or 
pretending to believe, the city attacked by enemies, the Tlatelulcans rushed 


to arms, for which exccss of zeal they were punished by suspension of all 
their townsmen who held positions at court. Native Raccs, v. 401-67. 
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The stone, however, was recovered, and consecrated 
on the summit of the great temple, in 1512, with the 
blood of over twelve thousand captives.‘ 

And now Montezuma almost wishes the calamities 
he fears were already upon him, so full of dread and 
dire oppression is he. Priests, chiefs of wards, and 
other officials, says Tezozomoc, are commanded to 
ascertain and impart all dreams and strange occur- 
rences relating to a coming people or to the throne. 
Wise and politic as he is, he does not seem to know 
that this is only placing himself and his malady at 
the merey of the masses. Who could not conjure 
up visions under such a summons? Some old men 
immediately come forward with a dream, wherein 
Huitzilopochtli’s image is overthrown and his temple 
burned to the ground, leaving no vestige. Certain 


“Torquemada assumes that the 12,210 victims comprised also those offered 
at the consecration of two new temples, Tlamatzinco and Quaulixicalli. 
See Native Races, v. 471. ‘Teaozomoc relates that the laborers, after atriving 
in vain to move ‘tho sione from its original site, heard it utter, ia » muifie 
voice, * Your efforts are in vain; Tenter not into Mexico.’ ‘The incident finds 








and finally the stone reaches the bridge, where i: disappears into the water, 
to come back 









‘Vieranse gran cant 
elo hia et Oceidento.” 


the 

down upon them, killing « large 
EY plases this fa 15 

ing the Soconusco campaign, seo Native Races, v. 472, 

jed near Mexico, and threw up Water and fish. ‘The’ Indiane 

to signify a victory, but tho lord of Culhuncan intimated, 

with a shake of the head, that ore foree expelled another, whereat Mon’ 

rana's delight somewhat abated. ‘Quando prendio Cortes a entrambos, 
acoords (Moatecuina) ny bien de aquellas palabras.” Herrera, ubi sup. 
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hags next appear with a dream of a furious stream, 
which has ewopt away the palace and temple, forcing 
the lords to flee the city. 

This will notdo. Away with such trumpery! And 
so the terrified monarch hurls the evil dreamers into 
prison, and leaves them there to die of starvation, 
while he orders on new ones in the persons of the 

riests and men of circumspection. But softly now. 
These wise ones deom it prudent not to dream at all, 
which course only adds suspicion to the hot anger of 
Montezuma. Next he calls on all astrologers, sorcer- 
ers, and diviners in the empire to dream, to cause 
others to dream, and to declare their dreams; to de- 
clare the secrets of the starry realms, and all things 
pertinent on and in this earth. Neither will these ply 
their avocation during such troublous times. Down 
with them, then, to the lowest depths! In prison, 
however, they do understand that the planets and ter- 
restrial phenomena combine to foreshadow extraordi- 
nary occurrences, whether for good or evil the emperor 
will soon enough know. “Force them to tell; burn 
them else,” are the next instructions. But the mes- 
sengers find the prison, though guarded, ompty. The 
unhappy monarch sends to their respective towns and 
demolishes their houses, but these agents of offended 
heaven are never seen again.* 

i ae 
work fala not far rout Meni aad set ne iy ihe ag a Ellice of 
his neighbors, bore him out of aight. Landed high npona mountain, the man 


fonnd himeelf led by invisible hands through o dark cave into o hall of daz- 
lendor, where Montezuma lay as if asleep. Less favored than Gany- 









mode, he waa permitted to see no other form, but voices around explained to 
Fire that this was a representation af the emperor intasiented with pride aoa 
ofa 


tim, Lot him amend and use woll the 
ill allotted to him, ‘The next moment tho peasant found himself 
‘borne through the air by the eagle, which exjoined upon him to obey the com- 
anand received. ‘The man did s0, aul Moatecuma, recalling a dream to the 
sana effect, looked and found a wound, which now hegan ta bum painfully. 
‘Throwing the man into prison as an evil sorcerer, he sought his doctors for re- 
lief, Lo que vio el labrador, pado ser que aconteciesse én Vision imaginatiug 
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This, and more of yct wilder strain continued in the 
note, shows at least ‘that prior to the coming of the 


porque. ...20 0 inereyble que Dios por medio do wn Angsl bueno ordenasse. ... 
‘ue aquel suiso 90 diesse." Herrera. dec. ii, lib, ii cap. ix. Montezuma now 
resolved to seek a refuge where none of the threstened evila might reach 
him, The place selected was Cicalco, ‘house of the rabbit,’ painted by the 
nythe a an abode of dolight sbuanding, in ovary produch sown, with 
fowers, and flowing with crystal waters, a place where death never enteral. 
Asa preliminary step four human victims were flayed and their spits 
‘ent'to Huamac, tho ruler of that region, to prepare the way for the living 
messengers, ‘Theto consisted of sorcerers, accompanied by dwarfs and hunch- 
backs to carry the flayed skins as presenta. ‘Two hunchbacks were sent with 
the skinsof ten flayed men, soys Duran. Entering tho cave leading to ical, 
they wero guided by its guardian into the bowels of the earth, and presentad 
themselves before the Actes Pluto, With humble reverence they proffered the 
tins with the prayer of Montezuma for admission into that abudo of de'ight 
tnd into his service, "Unwilling to mako aa exception to tho rale for admis 
sion through death's portals, Huemac sent the messengers back with pres- 
cats, giving tho evasive reply that their master should confide to him his ser- 
rows and await relief, On receiving this report Montezuma angrily ordered 
the men to be cast into prison, and sent other messengers with fresh skirs, 
repeating his request for admission, yet, conforming in 60 far as to ask for an 
explanation of the many signa abroad. Iusmac, again avoiding « direct 
anawer, told them that Ciealeo waa quite a different place from whak they cnp- 
posed it to be. He and his comrades stayed not of their own cccord, bit 
‘yere kept there by a superior power, steepedin sbject toil and misery. This un- 
satisfactory report entailed upou the mewergers the same punishinen us to- 
fore. ‘Two Acolhnan chiefs were now entrasted with freal skins and therequest 
that Huemac should at least explain the sigas which threatened the empercr, 
if he still refused him admission. Among these signs is mentioned a whito 
cloud rising at midnight towart the sky. Propitiated by the higher rasle 
‘er qualities of those mossongers, or by tho earnost porsovaranco of their maa- 
ter, Huemac oxplained that the sufferings aad menaces wero tho result of his 
pride and cruelty. Let him amend, and asa preliminary task begin a fast of 
eighty days. This accomplished, Huemse vould moot him at Tlachtoneo, on 
the summit of Chapultepos.-Mon:ozuma was so dolightod with this anewor 
that he rewarded the cite's most liberally, aad made tho necessary arrenge- 
nents for the government of the emnire during his seclusion, Going at the 
‘appointed time to Tlachtonco, a brilliant sione ordered him to make certain 

parations and return in four days, when ho wonld be conducted to Cicaleo. 
ARE hae did. after enjoining secrecy upon all who bad asaisted in tha matter, 
Arrayed in a human skin adorned with precious stones, gold, and feathers, he 
ated himself upon o feathered throne, surrounded by his richly dressed 
dwarf and hunchback pages, and in thia guise awaited Hucmac. Soon a light 
in the distance, brilliant aa the sun, annoanced tho approach of the mys- 
terious being, and hope leaped high in Montezuma’s breast. It stopped, 
however, and the emperor was devoured by anxioty. Suddenly a humsn 
voice recalled him from his absorption. It waa that of tho guardian of 
Tronceztli temple, who related that Huerae, intordicted by supremo con- 
mand from approaching the emperor, had commissioned him to recall his 
master to daty. His presenco is needed in Mexico to direct. public affairs 
‘and to infuso respect among tho hostile nations, who would rise the mo- 
nent hia dimppearance became known. What will his anbjects think? Ke 
must obey the divine command, and remember that he is crperor of tho 
‘world. Montezuma yielded reluctantly and retntered his palace, taking to his 
de tho faithfal Tzoncoztli guardian, and charging all to keep the secrct. 
Trrrermoc, Hist. Mez., ii. N49; and in Kingaborougl’s Mex. Ant., v. 409, 
et n0q.; Duran, Hist, nd., MS., ti. 398-45. 
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Spaniards the people of the Mexican valley, and their 
sovereign in particular, were profoundly moved with 
fearful furebodings of calamity of some kind. And 
whether these forebodings pointed to some strange 
arrival by sea or other marvel, certain it is that they 
opened the door of this rich realm to the invaders. 

Ever intent on means to propitiate the gods, Monte- 
zuma in 1517 hit upon the idea of plating the temple 
of Huitzilopochtli with gold set with precious stones 
and feathers, and gave the order accortin ly to Tzom- 
pantzin, the minister of finance. Now Peompanztin 
was an old and faithful servant of the government, 
blunt withal, and nowise afraid to die. He was of 
the ancient chivalry, not wholly in sympathy with 
the present régime, and did not hesitate to expos- 
tulate with his sovereign, saying that the ple 
would be ruined by the proposed tax. ‘‘Beside,” he 
concluded, “Huitzilopochtli will not long be god, for 
those even now are coming who will take for them- 
selves all these riches and lord it over us forever.” 
That very night Tzompantzin and his son were politely 
escorted across the dark river.* 

The following year, 1518, the temple of Coatlan was 
dedicated, with the usual sacrifices, the last recorded 
holocaust to consecrate a heathen temple. For already 
the white-winged vessels of Spain were at hand, having 
on board the messengers of a purer religion, even if 
it did not ab once prove to be the gospel of peace to 
the poor Indian. 

Pinotl, calpixque of Cuetlachtlan, was the first of 
Montezuma’s captains, according to the native record, 
to make observations for the emperor of the dreaded 
visitants. Prompted no less by zeal in his master’s 
service than by curiosity, Pinot], with several attend. 
ants, armed with provisions and rich mantles for 

resents, had mingled with the crowd which boarded 
Grjalvas vessel, and had prostrated himself at the 
feet of the commander and his officers as before kings 

“Codex Chimalpopoca, in Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. 35-6. 
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or gods.’ The beads and other trinkets given in re- 
turn for their goods they received as priceless marks 
of favor from supernatural personages. When Pinotl 
explained as best he was able the majesty and wealth 
of his sovereign, Grijalva promised to return some 
day and visit him in his great city. Bearing with 
them paintings on amatl, or maguey paper, of the 
vessels with all their belongings, and of the soldiers 
and sailors with their arms, armor, dress, and atti- 
tude, down to their very swagger, and: leaving orders 
that the strangers should be treated with every con- 
sideration, the chief men of the province set out by 
fast relays to report the awful tidings to the emperor! 

Entering the imperial presence they prostrated 
their bodies to the ground, which they kissed, declar- 
ing themselves worthy of death for having ventured 
unbidden before their lord, but their mission permitted 
no delay. ‘For oh! most dread sovereign,” they ex- 
claimed, “we have seen gods! All of us here present 
have seen their water-houses on our shores. We 
have talked with them, and eaten with them, and 
have handled them with our hands; we have given 
them gifts, and have received in return these price- 
less treasures.” Then they showed the glass beads, a 
specimen too often approaching the value of the gifts 
received by the strong from the weak. Montezuma 
sat mute, scarcely heeding the messages sent him by 
Grijalva, concerned most of all that vassals should 
not witness his dismay. Here again was his phantasy 
before him, like the shade of dead Hector before 

* *Besaron todos lus proas do las anes en sefal de adoracion, peasaroa que 
exe el Dice Qretsaleantl que volvia,? Sahagus, Mit. Cong., i. 5. 

According to Tezotomoc, an Indian, with ears, thumbs, and tig toes cut 
off, arrived from Mictlancuauhtla with’ the report that he had seen a round 
mocntain on the sea moving to and fro without approaching the shore. ‘The 
informant was placed under guard, and a chief with an attendant sent to 
Pinotl to verify the statement, ani to chide him for neglect to report. They 
som returned to aay that from trea they Lad aeen two such monntaina or 
towers, from one of which a canoe had set out on a fishing trip. The men on 
beard had white faces and hands, long, thick beard, long hair, raiments of 
varied and brilliant colors, and roand head-covering. ‘The mutilated Indian 
1g now called lo answer furtherquestions, his prison cel! was found vacant, 
Hiab Mex, ti, 282 4; Duran, Hite Ind., MS, ii. 350-17. 

Hie, Mx, You L 8 
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AGneas, warning him against hopeless resistance to 
the preordained fall of Froy. e 

Bidding the men retiré and keep secret. what they 
had seen, Montezuma hastily summoned his privy 
council,” King Cacama of Tezcuco, his brother Cuitla- 
huatzin, lord of Itzapalapan, and laid before them 
the mystery. After sage consultations, attended by 
divinings and comparisons of signs, ‘prophecies, and 
traditions, not unlike the means by which we of to-day 
likewise ascertain the unknowable, it was concluded 
that. this commander was none other than the fair- 
hued god himself, who had returned to resume the 
throne, as he had said. Therofore resistance would 
be in vain; and the only proper course was to tender 
worthy reception and conciliate with gifts. The chiefs 
were sent back with orders for the governors of the 
coast districts” to report any arrival or strange occur- 
rence. Following them was an embassy of five persons 
bearing rich presents, with instructions to:bid tho god 
welcome in the name of the emperor and of his court; 
yet they were to watch him closely. But the embassy 
wos too late. Grijalva had gone. 


* Toryuemada, i. 979, names ten members, while Veytia, Hist, Ant, Af¢j., 
iii. 378, says thera wore twelva, 
riicularly at Naahtla, Tortie, Mictly ond Quachtle, | Torguemorta 
L310} Salaun’ ioe Congu Os ealla duo dutriots Ousrtocel, Nan daa 
laayand Micilanquactla, Brasseer de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Cis 
writes more correctly Nouthtlan, Toohilar, aad Mictlan Guauhila, 
'Torquennda, i. 873-80, exprewea his danpproval of Gomars and Her- 
tera fur following’ on} ‘Spasit ‘versions, and j 16 Indian records ac- 
suired by himscl including ng ithe latter aaranco at 
HTontezutna hus been apprised of Grijalve's deyarture before the emlussy leaves, 
and this lwdy is therefore not sent till Cortésarrives. Hist. Cong.,i. 7. This 
{is not unlikely, for council had to be drst hed and the future course deter- 
mined, and memengers were alwayn on the way batween the subject provineca 
ful the capital, randy to convey'newa, But most writers, follow 
Rative Races take the vi tod in ths text. Herrera, dec. 
Riri wte seep beiet oe Grijalva’ Vit, ayy when ib wan Tearved 
that the Spasiarda wanted gold, the governors on’ the coaat were ordered to 
barter with it, and. to find out, what further object they bad in. coming, 
Axthilxochitl states that merchants from the coast fair brought the first 
‘ef Grijalva to Mexico, Voytim, Hi ub 
fect, "Tezozomoc describes thé neckisce, racic, and other jewely prepared 
‘bs presents by four of the leading goldamithsand lspidaries.W: the 
chief who ad been to the coast to observe the floating towers is onlered to 
soak tho white mon. Pinotl must prepare food for them, and if they oat, 
they are surely Quetzaleoat! and bis suite, ‘But if they prefer human Hleah,? 
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says Duran, in his version, ‘and wish to eat you, let them do so; I promise 
to look to the feture of your children and relatives.” Hist. Jnd., MS., 31. 385— 
7. ‘Hf you are convinced that it is Quetzalcoatl,’ coatinuel Montezuma, 
‘adorn his person with these jewels made for the purpose, and say that I bey 
him bumbly to come and take ‘of the throne which I hold for him. 
Teaozomor, Hist, Mez., ii, 236-. This author confounds Grijalva and Cortés, 
but allows the jewels ind meanige to reach the latter. “According te Duran, 
Moutezums tells the chief to ask the god for to finish his rule; 
After his death he is welcome ts the throne, ‘Que mo dege meri, y que de- 
spues de yo muerto yengo muy de‘norabuens, y tome su Reyno pace 8 suyo 

1c dej6'en guarda 4 mis antepasedos,’ ut supra, Aconta, Hiat, Ind., 508-14 
ere badly t thle rubjoct, and to the verona mena sid iicns, some of 
which he regardsas dreams imparted by angels. Meanwhile fresh messengers 
Arrive to report that the white captain hed spread the wings of his floating 
‘mountains and faded away in the ent. ‘They bring Inter drawings and gifts, 
inclnding beads, shirts, a hat, seme biacaita and wine. ‘Tha monarch crunch 
the biscuita and admits then t2 be good, but the wine, with ite penotat 


sweetness, lulling the senses ani calling up happy visions, this delights hin, 
and spocii of both are deposited upon the citar of Quotsalooatl xt Tule, 




















Finally, on seeing the glass necklace, he declares the giver to be indeed the 
Acatl Ynacuitl, ‘the travelling god of the reed; and di himself un- 
worthy of so brilliant an adornment, he consecrates it to the The best 


painters are called to give a superior representation of the strange visitors from. 
the rude drawings brought b: ers, and from their description, while 
the old aad wise men ate asked for reoofoctions and ideas which may’ throw 
Hight upon the subject. After much search a tradition is raked up, wherein 
1s race in to come from the east mounted on serpents or masted mountains, 
and with them a white, beardel people, astride of big deers and eagles, who 
will land ot Tzonapan, and obain posscasion of all the land. ‘They arwalvo 
Aescribed as a one-legged peopl with the face in the middle of the boly. of 
‘white complexion and with long'beard. In confirmation thereof is produced 
an old.painting, which agrees with those depicting the late arrivals. Con- 
‘vineed of the identity, Montezuma orders the governors of the coast provinces 
to maintain a clone watch for the roturm of the atranger, 90 that he may re 
ceive speedy notice, Tecozomo:, Hist. Mex., ii. 241-50;' Duran, Hist, Ind., 
‘MS., ii, 356-92, 

‘This chapter presenta but a faint picture of the state of afisirs within the 
Mexican empire at the time of the arrival of Cortes. As Traid at the outact, 
all this Thave given in my Native Races, and can not of course repeat it here, 
Further authorities on omens and on the state of the Aztec empire, most of 
them, however, of no value, are Cartajal Espinosa, Hist. Mer., il, 5-12; Bel- 
trami, Merizue, ii, 137-9 and W423; Zamavois, Hidt, MG, ti. 130-2; Vetan- 
cert, Teatro 124-6; Bon, Leben der See Helden, 4-5; Hazart, Kir- 

127-24; Viagero Un 
. Lafond, Voy., i. 105-7 
Englesem’s Moxiczuma, 11-17; Sammlung alter Reiseheach., xiii, 39-915, Rus 
bells Hist. Am, i. 76-9: . Abréyt, 1x. 268-13; Dui Perrier. Gen. Hiat. 

oy., 382-6; Burke's Europ. Set, i. 71; Smollrtt'a Voy., i, 24-19; Chem 
lier, Mexique, 7-22; Mexique Btutes, 9-10; Roberteon's Hist. A7., ii. 17-18; 
Busierre, L’ Emp. Mez., 119-9; Manzi, Cong. di Mess, 14-19; Rowre, Congquéte 
au‘hiee, 211-98. 






























CHAPTER VIII. 


THE COMBATANTS SALUTE. 
Avart-May, 1519. 


‘Tux Empassy yuo THE SHoRE—THE New Inrzmraeren—Manva—Hre 
ArrEaRancr AND QUALITY—Hex Romaxnic Histony—Sue Cunaves 
70 Tm STAMIAKDS axD To Courts—Axp Brcomes Onx or Tax most 
Inrontanr Cuanactens or THz Congvzsr—Tie Srastanps Laxp ax 

* Forse ax Excauraryr—Tux Governor Comes wiru Presests—Toe 
Spastanps Asrowisn Tye Nitrves—Wuo Reroxr Att to Monte- 
zoma—Contts Sexps THE Monanca Paesesrs—CocnciL CALLED IN 
‘Mexico—Morzzoma Detenwanzs sor ro Recrive Hx StRAXcrRs— 
REecIPROcATES IN PEESENTS A HoUNpReprowp—Coxris Pensisrs— 
Moxrmzoua Decunes mons Finmiy—Ouuepo Arremrrs Coxvenstox 
—Trowruty, Orrexpep, Witapzaws 11s Proriy YRom THE CAMP OF 
THE SPANIARDS, 


Unver San Juan de Ulua the fleet of Cortés resis 
at anchor, lying lazily there, its fiery purpose clothed 
in peaceful white, like a snow-capped volcano basking 
in the sunlight. The ships had. been watched from 
afar by expectant eyes; and now from the wondering 
multitude that lines the Chalchiuheuecan! shore come 
two large canoes, whose occupants step to the deck of 
the flag-ship and reverentially ask for the Tlatoani. 
Their language is new to Aguilar; none of the 
company can understand it. is to be done? 
Modestly speaks one of the female slaves, “These 
are Mexicans, sent by Cuitlalpitoc,’ cacique of the 


| See ive Races, iv. 434. Dvran’s native records call this the et, 
0, The speling by diferent 









of Chalchuihqueyacan. Hist, Ind., MB. 
authorities difers greatly. Clavigero, and Vevtia, Hist Ant, 316. 
give April 21 ax the date of arta, while Bastamants, in Bohazin, 14 
Gong. (ci. Mex. 1845), 135, makos it the 224. Year Ce Acatl. /zlllzockitl, 
Re. 411. Sahagun, Hid.’ Cong., i. 7., says 13 corejos. 
* Torquemeda, i. 387. Bernal Diaz writes Pitalpiteque, named by the 
(ais) 











MARINA. ny 


nearest town, to welcome the white chief and offer 
their devotion. They would likewise know whence 
he comes, and why.” 

Instantly all eyes are-on the speaker, who under 
their continued gaze draws back, abashed at her own 
temerity, while the warm blood mantles beneath its 
clear olive confine, and the breath comes inconstant. 
between parted lips. Cortés regards her asshe stands 
there unconscious of the important service she has 
rendered him; for possessed she the power of Thetis, 
to assume any-form she pleased, the fair interpreter 
could not at this juncture have appeared before the 
chief in any other aspect, half so fascinating. Who is 
she? The one baptized Marina, at Tabasco; and who, 
being the greatest lady there, was given to Puerto- 
carrero, the greatest gentleman present. Why had 
she been given to Puertocarrero? Why had not the 
chief chamberer himself taken her? Cortés had 
weighticr matters on his mind. He was playing for 
empire, and would not now stop to divide the petty 
winnings with his men. By and by right royally will 
he reward the unsanctified within him for its absti- 
nence. As for this girl, he seems now for the first 
time to see her.’ Had Marina, the slave, been born 
in other lands, under different auspices, to what exalted 
sphere might not her personal loveliness and beauty 
of character have entitled her! 

They say she was fair for an Indian; very beautiful 
she certainly is, and of that order of loveliness that 
captivates the understanding no less than the pas- 
sions. The old as well as the young are ravished with 
her beauty, even as with Helen were the elders of 
ed She is about eighteen, and in form and features 
perfect; her long hair falling over smooth, round 
shoulders, and from large Justrous eyes radiating a 
pene, eet deren raw, ges 
agovemor of the province, who lived farsher ir tho interior. asthe Sendo 


Gomara, His, Mez., 40, and Herrera, dec. ii. lib. v. osp. iv., 
‘this new interpreter is not discovered until four days later, 
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tender melancholy that overspreads the face and 
tones to harmony whatever falls beneath its influence. 
Sweet and frank in her disposition, she is never- 
theless resolute enough upon occasion; yet in her 
ordinary mood there is a rare aad femininity, 
in which she is as liquid and pellucid as & passage in 
Herodotus. There is no shame in her blush, nothing 
bordering on conscious inferiority in her bearing; 
nothing that these or any other beings may do unto 
her can lessen hor self-respect. She scarcely knows 
she is a slave, the plaything of passion; she finds the 
world made so, men the stronger and wickeder, and 
she has but to acquiesce.‘ 

Cortés is deeply interested. As if from heaven 
some bright being had been sent to his assistance, 
so comes to him Marina now. What is her history? 
Strangely romantic. She-is the daughter of a cacique, 
born at Painala, eight leagues from Goazacoalco. 
While yet a child her father died; and upon a son, 
the fruit of a second marriage, the mother centred all 
her affections. To secure to him the succession and 
inheritance which rightly belonged to the daughter, 
Marina was given as a slave to some travelling mer- 
chants of Xicalanco, while a slave girl who had just 
died was passed off for Marina pi buried with the 
usual stately ceremonies.’ Arrived at Tabasco, Marina 


““Bntremetida, 6 desembuelta,’ dabbera that lecherous old soldier Bernal 
Diaz, ‘Zo call women loose comes well from men who spend their lives in 
roaking them 10, If, as has been stated, the women of her native district 
have bome a reputation not altogether enviable, whose fault is it? Not 
theirs, truly. That this girl wes the mistress of men, under the circum. 
ttancta, detract not one idle from her good name in the finds ef right-think 
ing’ yerana; may, i¢ detract nothing from her purity of mind, bet honey, 
ot her innate norality..“Reprehenuble medio de ssegurata en au Sdelidad,® 
Saye olin fn: Cong, Mex, 1 11, stherwiv so rudy to coverup the defects 

"Bernal Dies, Hist. Verdad.,.24-5. According to Gemara she was bora 
in Viluta, in the direction of Jalisco, the daughter of rich nts, related 
to the cacique, From them she was stolen by traders and sold in Xicalanco. 
Hin, Mez., 40, The town and district may bo a corruption of Huilctlan, in 
Xalatzinco, which Ixtlilxochitl, His, Chich., 287, givesas ber native place, and 
‘this may be Identical with the presert Oluta or Holuta, near Acayucan, ov the 
isthmuaof Tebtantepec. Painala iano longer known,” Fossey, who travelled 
through the region, states that tradition makes Xaltipan or Altipan her birth- 
place, and ia etpport of this belief a mountain ia pointed out, coe to the 





AN EMBODIED ROMANCE, 9 


was sold to the cacique, and by him transferred to 
the Spaniards. With a mind elastic and quick to 
learn, to her native Mexican tongue she added at 
Tabasco a knowledge of the Maya, becoming after- 
ward proficient in Spanish. And now no longer slave, 
save to the aision 16 love, she is to queen it for a while 
as consort of the conqueror, becoming in the conquest 
second only in power and importance to Cortés 
himself, whom with her whole soul she loves, and to 
whom alone she clings after the departure presently of 
Puertocarrero for Spain. Accompanying the invaders 
as interpreter and adviser, she shares their hardships 
and rejoices in their successes. For is not the daring 
commander lord of her heart and person? Moreover, 
what claim upon her has a nation which drives her 
into solitude beyond its border, and for no crime? 
Therefore, if her newly found friends sicken, she 
nurses them; if they despair, she comforts them. 
Nevertheless sho cannot forget her people, but freely 
exerts her influence in their behall, saving many @ 
life and many a town from destruction. Toward the 
end both races vie in showing her their admiration, 
gratitude, and respect; and although to the Indian 
the invaders become more and more objects of execra- 
tion, yet he. never mentions with aught but loving 
reverence the name Malintzin, or Malinche, as in his 
tongue is called Marina* 


tern, bearing, the mame of Malin, Meskre, 373 Gomare, Nia. Mex 
(Bastamante od.), i. 41; Bermndlt, in Selasar, Méx. en 1564, 178; Herrera, dos. 
Whit veep a , Hist. Cong. i. 15, inentions Teticpac, and Oviedo 
names Mexico as Marina's native place, ti, 209, while Saavdra undertakes 
to reconcile the diflerent statomenta by supposing that her family came 
originally trom Jaligs, west of Anibuac, to Moti city, and thence to 

cncodloo high intelligenco indicales that sho was edacated in the 


“Te'Mexicass being unable to pronounce the ‘r,’ Marina became Malina, to 
lich the ce was addod in respect, equivalent todofia or lady. Malinehe was 
Spanish corruption, which was af tines applied by the Indians 10 Corde, we 
fhe'lord and companion of Marina, and Juan, Peres, de Arteagm had also the 

‘ion sdded to his name, from being so cften with hen, ermal iaz Hise, 
eee 8 Rate combetary Sy at tes ela ma nae Sain oF 
‘twinted thing,’ the term f ‘of the Mexican days, 

wel Sh aeoeates gobs c'mate canton of giving children the name of 
‘birthday. The namo indeed is not uncommon, thé ord of Tlaabquisuhoo, 
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19 THE COMBATANTS SALUTE, 
To the embassyof Cuitlalpitoc Cortés makes friendly 


answer. He will explain his purposes to the cacique in 
person. Meauwhile the measengers are regaled with 
food; presents are given them, and gold is shown as 





for instance, being called Malinal or Malinaltzin. Velancert, Teatro Mex. ii. 31, 
40, On finding her own name so aimilarto Marina, the Spanish priest gave her 
this at the font. ‘The Indians usually acquired a surname after they grew up, 
fant Tenepal is that fonnd for Marina. "Siguensa y Gongore, Parayas Oveid, 381 
Selasir y Ularte, Cong. Mez., 217; Arrénis, Orisaba, 171, 182. ‘Ts Cortés she 
‘bore a son, who was recognized by his father and raised to the rank of a knight 
of Santiago. While on the way with Cortés to Honduras, in 1624, she was 
legally married to CaptainJuan Jaramillo. ‘This took place at Ostoticpac, near 
Onzaba, and excited no little comment. Some believe that tho arrival of 
Cortés’ wife was the cause of the marviage: but although this may have led to 
his separation from Marina, it could not have affected the marriage, sinoe the 
wife wasalready deed. Cortés no doubt found her an ineumbrance, and sought 
tobe rid of it ina manner honorable to her at least. Comara socuses him of 
having made Jaramillo drunk for the purpose, Hist. Mex., 251; bat this Ber- 
nal Diaz corrects. He know one of tho witnesses at the cerenony. Hie, 
Verdad., 25, Jaramillo had achieved a certain prominence as conimander 
of one of the brigantines which tided in the siege of Mexico, aad in other 
affairs, and ie aald to have been an hidalgo. Ixtlilxochitl marries her to 
Auilr, probably because this semeda ft union, Hist Chick, 287. Camargo, 
Hat, Tia. 143, ‘Shortly after Aer marriage the army hited st ‘ouzeo- 
‘alco, whither alll the chiefs of tho neighborhood were summoned to tend 
wmiasion and to racsive inatrnetion. in the faith. Among them. wna x 
Young excique with hie mother, wiogo rosemblarce to Marina at once called 
fhe attention of all acquainted with the story, and led to her recognition 
‘as the heartless parent. ‘The oll dame feared for her life, but Marina 
ature her with tender caren, excusing her cont aa controlled by 
the deceased stepfather, and cheered her with a number of presenta. Sho 
presented her husband, and referred with fond pride to the eon she had given 
to Cortés, Both mother aud half-brother accepted baptism, he receiving the 
name of Lizaro, and she that of Marte, an appropriate name for one who 
Berhpe lived long enough to lament the ruis of her people and country, an 
direct result of her unnatural treatment of Marina. “Bernal Diaz, who wit- 




















turing to Mexico, she received lands there and ‘in her native province, but 
tock up her residence in tho eayital, where her husband held a prominent 
position through his wealth and ofices, auch as regidor and as the first alférez 
of the city. 'Rocibieron pr Alieres do esta Ciudad a Juan Xaramillo,’ 
*Primer Allferes.’ Librode Cabitito, M3., 216, | Reference ts made to lots and 
other grants made to him and his wife Dota Marina, on March 14, 1528, and 
other dates. Jd. Both held repartimientos, one of which lay in Xilotepec. 
Marina appears to have been still living in’ Mexico city in 1550, impressing 
her memory upon the hearts of the grateful people, over whose welfare eho 
sven now watches. Invoked by them, her spirit ie frequently encsuntered in 
its twilight fights on errands of mercy and consolation, issuing from the 
ancient groves of Chapaltepec, where centres the recollection of Aztec glories, 
Ballods #till perpetuato hor virtues, and many a naturo's monument beare 
proudly the beloved name of Melittzin. Tradition also transforms her into « 
naiad who daily rises from the pool of Chapultepec, singing divinely. Redrigw2, 
Ardhuar, 401. Shea to have had several children by Cortés. Peralta 
mentions five besides Martin, of whom two died while young. ‘The three 
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APPEARANCE OF THE SHORE. 121 


something Spaniards delight in. Then they return 
to the shore, which. appears not very inviting, with 
its broad reach of sant and sandy hillocks whirled up 
by the northers. Likewise vegetation hereabout is 
stunted, larger trees appearing only. in the distance. 
The place had been recommended by Grijalva, how- 
over, as ing good anchorage, and the people as 
being rich and hospitable.” 


remaining were daughters, of whom two becamenuns, and the third, Leonor, 
the wife of Martin de Tolom, Nat, Hist, 75. Thin is not wholly correct, 
howerer, for in the Libro da Gobierno del Virey Mendoza in a doenment, 
dated April, 1390, wherein the viceroy grants a petition from her in favor of 
her grandson, Don Alonso de Estrada, son of Luis de Saavedra, deceased, and 
encomenders of Tilaatongo town.  Alaman’s notes, in Prescotta Mes. (Moz. 
1844), ii. 203-9, In Cortés, Hesidencia, i. 123, ii. 7, 101, witnesses refer also 
to a danghter of the interpreter Marina, with wliom Cortés is accused of 
having tampered, as he did with the mother. If eo, this can hardly bo 
Saavedira’s wife, but a Tabaacan child; yet, Marina's mastor wonld not havo 
presented a wornan incumbered with # child whon he sought io do bouor to 
¢ Spamards. Saavedra allows Marina toproceed toSpain with her husband, 
who procared for hera high position at coart, Hero she died, I:aving several 
ren, from whom descended some of the first families in Spain. Die, 

778, But this authority is too fall of blunders to be relied upoa. 

ee are giren in Carbajal Bepincea, Hist, kez. , il, 63, nd Zamacois, 






6 

TL have said, an the native record interpreted by Tezozomoc and Duranro- 
lntes, that tho fleet is sighted and reporied long beforo it reaches San Juan de 
Tink seo Taaons sas otenerty Sones Mos Ik 1A Montieth wh 

in tohope that the strangers would never retarz, becomes 

with spprebsnsion ; yet he orders spocial relays to bostationed ca the route to 
the coast, in order to bring speedy news, commands his lieutenant to furnish 
the « ‘with all they need, und sends Tlillancalqui, the mowenger who 
met Grijalva, to ascertain their cbjoct, He is instructed to decre that Mon- 
tezuma holds the throne as mere deputy at the disposal of the white god, for 
ho supp2sea that it is Quotanlcoatl, as bofore, I! the god intends to proceed 
to Mexico the roads will be cleaned, and the towns anil stations prepared for 
his accommodation. Tiillancalqui delivers his message, together with a neck- 
Inco of gold set with precious stones, and in his eagertiess 10 plente the strange 
boiogs fe offre fowl tnd tortilla to boreee an well ss men- a signities his 





Yrish to goto Mexico, and asks thet chiefs te gent to guide him. Tiillanealqat 
horres back with tle message leaving orders fo eapply th nls w 
all they desire. Duron, Hist. Ind., MS.y ti, 388-98; Preoxome:, 





250-3, According ta tha version hy Sahagun and Torquemada, Montezima 
tends the same mosengers whom he despatched the year tefore to sec 
Grijalva, but who arrived too Into. Their aamesare Yohualychan, the leader, 
Tepuztocatl, Tzahua Huchuctocatl, and Huoycamesatlosa. With them aro 
ent the presenta already prepared for Grijalva, and the mcerdctal vestments 
of Quetzalcoatl. On reaching the flag-ship they inquire for their king and 
god Quetznloostl. At first surprised, Cortes the next moment catches the 
clue. Seating himself on an improvised throne, surrounded by a larga muita, 
he onters the messengers to appear. Being told that ho is the personage 
vyhom they woek, they prostrato themselves, kissing the dock ‘he lesder 
thereupon addresses him: ‘Welcome, gol and master; long havo wo, your 
servanta and vassals, waited for you. Montezuma, your vasacl and lieutenant, 
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Early on Good Friday Cortés landed, planted guns 
upon the hillock, and began the construction of a 
fortified camp, consisting of houses, huts, and sheds, 
high in the centre of which was placed a large cross. 
Informed of this, the cacique seat men to carry timber, 

plaster the walls, and put up awnings. Food was also 
proved and feather-work and gold were presented 

ortés, with the information that the governor would 
visit him presently. Meanwhile the natives flocked 
in to trade, so that on Saturday the place presented 
the appearance of a fair, rather than the encampment 
of an invading army. 

On Easter Sunday,, while preparations were made 
for mass, Cuitlalpitoc arrived with his chief, Teuhtlile, 
governor of the province, whose residence was at 
Cuetlachtlan, eight leagues away.’ Attending them 
was a large retinue of nobles, and slaves* bearing 
presents. Cortés, with an escort, advanced to receive 


senda ua to anlute you, and begs the acceptance of this amall present and 


these precious crnamenis, once used by you ss our king end god.” ‘They now 
try him in the vestments of Quotzalooat, adding’ aso inany ornainents 
poriaining to the gods Tezcatlipoca and Tlalecatecuhtli, as if to proclaim him 





Thagreatent of the god. Tan sacs peace swelled nnd plume 
‘dress, anda necklace of precious stones. ‘In this all the giftof weloome 
that you Bring?’ aske Cortés, ‘Lord and hing, it is all that was given us 
for your Majesty,’ was thereply. They are givon fool and sccommodation 
for the night. “In order to impress upon them tho full extent of Spanish 
ywer, they are tied hands and fect while the horses are exhibited, the arms 
splayed, aod the guns fired. They are then told that the white men have 
hoard the famo of Moxican warriors, as ablo to overcome ten or oven twenty 
fimos mporior numbers and desire a proof taeroof by fighting them in goal 
force, | Swords and shits aro given them, but they decline, pleading 
character as mere envo They fv thereuon inmltod aa cowards, ad told 
Shas the white mon will deaoood upon theie sountry, Kill al who ren take 
powession of the government, and secure letter Presents than those sent 
them. The messengers now hurry back to-Mexico without informing any one 
on the way of what haa occurred. Toryuemaia, i. 381-4; Bahagun, Hist. 
Gong. i. 7-1 Sigitenaa y Céngora, El Fenix, MS., 273-8, 
fendilli, or Quitaluor, from Cotosta, is 
Me, 30, Herrera calls Tonthlile the chief 
des i ub, v, cap, tv. Toute, captain gene 
Gaus Mec... Tid.” Tepthl wertvon on Monday. Iathlecehi, Mia, Chick 
288, “Tendile, v Pitalpitogue eran euernlors de vnas Pronincias que se 
dizen, Cotaatlan, Tustepeque, Gi m2, Tlatalteteclo, y de otros pae- 
Vlos que nueaamste tenia noj jernat Diaz, (lis, Verdad., 26, Ho 
Seenal hawsean that Eewile'e Uae oblsl grevrom, "Pract had evilentiy ltt 
Cuetlachtlan province eppears to have extended from Rio Papaloapan, or 
Alvarado, to Rio de Is Antigua, 
‘"Ixtlilxochit] and Gomara pluce the number attending st over 4,000, 








wara’s corrupt form. Hist, 
mor, and Pitalpitos achief 
1d Fi wernor. Sots, 
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CONFERENCE WITH THE GOVERNOR. 18 


them, and after interchange of courtesies led the way 
to the altar, draped in native cotton fabrics, where 
Father Olmedo celebrated mass,” aided by Father 
Juan Diaz, Aguilar, and a trained choir. The service 
over, Cortés invited the chiefs to dinnér,.and there 
informed them that he was a captain of the greatest 
monarch tho sun smiled on, Charles V. of Spain, who, 
hearing of Montezuma’s fame, had sént him presents 
and a message, which must be delivered in person 
immediately." How easy the way to him who knows 
it! Had Cortés but spoken the simple word, “I am 
Quetzalcoatl, come to resume my rule,” he might 
possibly at one time have ridden midst hodannas to 
the capital, and seated himself without resistance on 
Montezuma’s throne. 

But the minion of an earthly monarch is quite a 
different being from the fair god in the eyes of the 
Aztec officers, who answer somewhat haughtily, “ Be 
it known to you that our master is the inferior of 
none; and for the present let these gifts suffice.” Say- 
ing which the signal is given; the slaves advance and 
deliver their burdens, consisting in part of food, cotton 
fabrics more than ten balos, brilliant feather-work, 
and a cacaxtli, or basket, filled with wrought gold set 
with rare stones and pesrls. Cortés expressed thanks, 
and gave for Montezuma in return a carved and in- 
laid arm-chair, some engraved marcasite laid in musk- 
scented cotton, a bright red cap,a gold medal stamped 
with the figures of St George and the dragon, twisted 
strings of beads, and other articles; and would the 
emperor deign to wear the cap and occupy the chair 
when it became his pleasure to receive him? To 
the chiefs were also given some trifles, Teuhtlile 
promised to deliver to Montezuma the gifts and the 


}°Here Solin takes Bernal Diaz to task for asserting that mam had heen 
already said on Friday. Hist, Mez.,i. 121. But the scholar is too severe upon 
‘te soldier, whove lead is true encagh, However may be his tongve 

"+All Gomare’s fictions,’ sneers LesCasas, Hist. [nd., iv, 464, who ignores 
‘Marina's ability to interpret, and thinks the iaterview waa limited to tha aim. 
lost expressions conveyed by signs. 
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message. Then pointing to the gilt helmet of a sol- 
dier, which resembled in form the head-dress of the 
idol Quetzaleoatl, he expressed a desire to show it 
to Montezuma. ‘Take it,” said Cortés, ‘and bring 
it back filled with gold-dust, that we may show our 
emperor what kind of metal you have.” 

Observing the native painters transcribing to amatl- 
paper the several novelties, and wishing to impress 
them farther, Cortés mounted a horse, and ordered 
the troops to fall into line and the cannons to be 
charged. The infantry first passed in review to the 
sound of music with arms and banners displayed. 
Then came the cavalry with the best riders, led by 
Alvarado, dashing past in varied and swift evolutions. 
The graceful movements of the great animals, their 
rearing and prancing, and above all their speed; the 
flashing swords, the glittering armor, all seemed to 
these simple people like a scene from the supernatural. 
Their admiration was changed to terror, however, 
when the guns belched flames and smoke, and sent 
midst many thunderings the stone balls scudding 
along the beach or crashing among the trees. All, 
even their own fears, were faithfully depicted by the 
painters. On Icaving, Tcuhtlilo gave orders to supply 
the Spaniards with every necessary, for which purpose 
two thousand of his people were detailed to attend 
them, particularly to bring wood, water, and food. 
For their accommodation ancther cluster of huts was 
erected, so that within these few days two towns arose 
on the sands of Chalchiuheuecan. Cuitlalpitoc, who 
remained fora time to superintend the service, received 
from his guests the name of Ovandillo.” 





1 Carta del Agunt., ubi sup., 19. Gomara, Hist, Mez., 39-41, while he 
does not refer to a helmet, states that Cortés asked for gold, as a remedy for 
heart discase, from which ho and his men were suffering. 

3 ‘Dexo alli dos hombres principales, como capitanes, con hasta dos mil 
Feraonsa entre mugeres y hombres do edruicio, y fuevo e Cota,’ Gomara, 

iat, fez. 41, He left over 1000 to waitupon the Spaniards, and over 1000 
40 carry supplics. Lae Caszo, Mist, Ind., iv. 4825 Iztlitzockitl, Hist, Chich., 
287; Bernal Disz, Hist. Verdad., 26, eu that Teubtlile vent in person, 
to Mexico, but not so Gomara end Ixtlilxechitl. 
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Montezuma was quickly in possession of all these 
facts; and when he saw the gifts, and read the picture 
writings, and learned how a woman, beautiful as the 
sun, talked to his people in their own language; more 
particularly when he compared the helmet with that 
worn by Huitzilopochtli, and was told that the 
terrible strangers insisted on an interview, apprehen- 
sion filled his soul.“ Cuitlahuatzin, his brother, and 
Cacama of Tezcuco, were summoned to aid in telling 
him what to do. The council was divided. There 
was the popular belief regarding Quctzalcoatl with 
its attendant prognostics; on the other hand these 
strangers did not behave like gods. They had human 
appetites, overthrew the idols, claimed allegiance to 
another power, and had proved themselves vulnerable 
at Potonchan. Yet could beings wholly terrestrial 
so live without women, mount gigantic deer, and 
tame the lightning? Cacama thought they should 
have a hearing, ‘The national honor demanded it; 
beside, refusal implied fear. Cuitlahuatzin saw in 
the visitation only evil to the commonwealth, and 
urged expulsion. The gods should decide; and very 
foolish gods they would have been to vote admission 
to their destroyers. And now behold the fatal folly 
of Montezuma! Instead of vigorous action toward 

¥+¥ desque vid el casco, y el que tenia su Huichilobos, tuo por cierto, que 
erumoa del Hage do loa que les avian dicho sus an que endian 
Geeaorear aquetta tierra’ Bernal Dias, Hie. Verdad, 26. This statcrent 
is followed by a cut at Gomara for giving unreliable information. Camaryo, 
Mia. Tlase., 41, ‘The native vorsion of Sahagun and Torquemada describes 
how the messeagers are sprinkled with fresh human blood, as customary with 
inportant bearers of news, before [resenting themselves before Monteruma. 
‘They arouse his admiration by epesking of the wouders belold, of the peue- 
trating swords, the nulpharoga nell of the thinder amake, and of the in- 
torieating food; but when they relate how outrageously they hare been 
‘trated and how the strangers threatened to conquer the country, then tho 
emperor wept, and with him all the city. Sahagun, Hist. Cong i. 12-134 
Tormuemada, i. 385-6; Acosta, Hit. Ind., 815-18, Brasseur de Bourbourg 
i tea ali this native version in his narrative, and allows ‘Teulitlile to 
reaclt Mexico with his report a few days after these messengers, thus cou- 
firming their account. Hist, Nat. Gin. iv. 75-8 Duran writes that cn hear- 
Sf pote tet geet 
Sel hiss by repreeenting the beniguiy of the ite gle, bat he novorthe- 


leas set about to arrange for the sifety of his children. Hist, Ind., MS,, ii, 
398-7; Tezozomoc, Hist, Mer,, ii, 23, 
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the end determined on, he adopted a middle course. 
He would decline the interview, yet not rudely drive 
the strangers hence, lest, peradventure, they might 
be gods and successfully oppose him. He. would send 
them liberal gifts, and beseech them to depart, thus 
exposing at once his weakness and his wealth.® 

A diplomate of the first nobility was accordingly 
despatched to the sea-shore. With him went Teuh- 
tlile, returning after only a week’s absence." Numer- 
ous natives were in attendance, among them over 
a hundred slaves. Bowing low before Cortés, who 
had on this occasion put on greater pomp than usual, 
the envoy touched tho carth with his hand, earrying 
it to his lips, and then he swung the copal censer.!* 
Together with Teuhtlile he thereupon seated himself 
beside Cortés; and it was remarked how much alike 
they looked, the Spanish commander and the Aztec 
envoy, who, perhaps, had been selected for this 
reason, with the aid of the portraits made by the 
native painters, and as a mark of honor to the white 
eaptain. The soldiers not inappropriately called him 
the Moxican Cortés." 

The slaves were then directed to lay down the 
pe resents; among which were thirty bales of cotton 

ries, from gauzy curtains to heavy robes, white, 


® [rtlitzochil, Hidl. Chich., 287-8; Camargo, Hist, Tlase., 141-2; Herrera, 
dee. ii, lib. v. cap. sats refers fo' the similar'mistake of King 
Hezekiah of Judce, in exhibiting to the Amyrian envoys his wealth, snd thus 
i, 301, 404. 











but the 
fon; int ns resi wea q 
Bee Nutee Recer, 288 "*Nw llanaron ae et 
Hence when I say Teules, or Gods, it may be understood to mean us,” hel 
Bernal Diaz with conscientious pride. List, Verdad., 82. Dut the teu or 
teo profx to names mast be accepted in the anme light an the incense bura- 
ing, and in thia case oquivalont to ‘hero.’ S00 also Clavigero, Storia. Mess., 
iii, 19. *Demonios’ is Oviedo'’s eaesietic of ‘teules, iii 
8 Some writers doubt tho ability of native painters to have given a sufi 
ciently accurate partnit; bot with cho ail of explanalory niga ere wna 
little difcalty. 
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colored, plain, and figured,” interwoven with feathers 
or embroidered with gold and silver thread; feathers 
and plumes of all colors, embroidered sandals, and 
marcasite mirrors. All these, however, were trifles 
beside the gold, the beautiful glittering gold which 
was now disclosed, and likewise the silver. First 
there was a disk of the yellow metal, representing 
the sun with its rays, as as a carriage wheel, 
ten spans in diameter, ornamented in demi-relief and 
valued at thirty-eight hundred pesos de oro.” A. 
companion disk of solid silver, of the same size, and 
equally ornamented, represented the moon.” ‘Thon 
there were thirty golden ducks, well fashioned; a 
number of eles pees in form of dogs, lions, monkeys, 
and other animals; teu collars, a necklace with over 
one hundred pendent stones called emeralds and rubies 
by the Spaniards; twelve arrows, a bow with cord 
stretched, two staves each five palms in length; fans, 
bracelets, and other pieces, all of fine gold, beside a 
number of silver. hat could have delighted the 
Spaniards more? One thing ‘only, and that was not 
wanting—the gilt helmet returned full of virgin gold, 
fine dust and coarse, with a plentiful mixture of 
nuggets of various sizes and shapes, all fresh from 
the placers. The value of this was three thousand 

1 Some of them were checkered, which to Peter Martyr is a sufficient proof 
that tho Mexicana playoil choss, dec. v. cap. x. 

9 milly achgiontee Ponce tanin eve Jalinoey oo do anchure 6 
Hojo de dremereatn mye Oviedo, who famed te preenss Sviley 
evidently with mathematical precision. ii. 259. ‘Peasua cien marco, hiocha 
tomo Sol, ¥ com muchos fll aes, uals de raieno’ Gomara Ill, Nes, 
42. Peter Martyr, dec. iv. describes the contmal figure as a king ci 
Groned; surrouiod with foliated Graaments, Tx the above Carta del Agu 
‘8 peao de oro and a castellano are shown to be equivalent, and 1s marco con- 
tains fifty castellanos. Writers differ widely in their calculations to reduce 
thew cole ie madera val, Brocost ctimaling the aicllane 91 
United States mon: 


















de Hiat., vi. illust. 20, 525-45. enters fully into the subject 
E Weighing 48 mur Cute del dyintcioa. et De Cincuenta y tantos 
marcos, ternia de gordor como un toston de ‘4 4 reales,’ says Las Casas, 
aie cciatned fhe gift Spi, Hit, Ik te 46-4 \Otra mayor rueda 
Toplata,” Bernal Diac, Hist, Verdad., 38,” Roberteon, Hit, Am. ih 
syeisitrstaoding Did, paces tine valuo of tin ds 24 30,000 pono or 20000. 
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pesos, and appreciation was attracted not so much by 
the amount as by the significance of the gift, as Ber- 
nal Diaz remarks, for it afforded a sure indication of 
the existence of rich mines in the country. “It was 
this gift which cost Montezuma his head," says 
Torquemada, 

The words which followed fell on closed ears. 
‘These so greatly admired gifts are but a slight token 
of the high regard of the emperor, who would be 
pleased to form a friendship with his king; but he 
could not think of troubling Cortés to come to him 
through a hostile country; besides, he was ailing. 
Everything the visitors might wish to aid their de- 

arture would be instantly supplied. This and more. 

‘oor, foolish monarch! As well might he ask the 
ravenous wolf to depart after giving it to lick a little 
blood from his scratched hand. For the gifts, a thou- 
sand thanks; but after so long a voyage, undertaken 
solely for the purpose, the Spanish captain dared not 
face his master without having seen the great, Monte- 
zuma. As for the road, its difficulties or dangers were 
nothing. Would the chiefs present their monarch 
these further articles, and bring speedy answer?* 

Meanyhile discussion was in order among the 
Spaniards, and speculation as‘to what should be 
done. Some advised immediate advance on Monte- 


% Monarg, Ind., i. 390. ‘Valdria el oro y_ Ia, plate que alli habia, 20 6 
25,000 castelianos, ‘pero In hermosura dellas y la hechara, imucho mia,’ Las 
Casas, ubi sup, “Podia valer eate presente veynte mil ducadoa, 0 pocos mas, 
El qual present tenian paradaraCrijalua.’ Conara, Hist, Mer.,42,'Qlo re~ 

srta ch los Teules que cisigo tras,’ anya Bernal Tiss, Hist. Verdad., 27, 
Intimating that another present was coming for the white emperor; but it 
was applicd to tho expedition treasury like nearly everything obtained by 
tide oF seizure. Herrera, dec. il, Ub. ¥. cap. v; Vetancert, Teatro Mer., pt. 
iii 115. Braascur do Bourbourg cetimates the gold disk alone at 357; 
france. Hist. Nat. Civ., iv. 85, Peter Martyr, dec. iv. cap. ix., given a'de- 
talled description of several of the presents. 

1 This time the presents for the chiefs were some embroidered shirta, silk 





arenales, 
se fue res seys osiete leguas de alli.’ Bat Cortés de~ 
clined to leavo the camp. Gomara, Hist, Mer., 43. 
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mama’s capital; some, fearful of the nation’s strength, 
as manifested by its arts and refinements, favored 
return to Cuba for reinforcements. Cortés let them 
talk, but said little. Traffic at first was freely per- 
mitted among the men, and as the result was meagre 
Cortés did not think it worth while to require of them. 
a division. To this irregularity certain of the Velaz- 
quez leaders objected, demanding at least that the 
royal fifth should be deducted; the commander there- 
fore ordered gold to be received only by Gonzalo 
Mejia, as treasurer.* 

Ten days elapsed before Teuhtlile returned, without 
the envoy but followed by a file of slaves bearing, 
among other things, as a present to the Spanish king, 
ten loads of rich feathers and robes, some gold figures 
valued at three thousand pesos, and four chalchiuite 
stones, each declared to be worth a load of gold, but 
of no value to Europeans. 

Teuhtlile then stated that further messages to 
the emperor were useless, since the desired inter- 
view could not be granted. He hoped the Spaniards 
would content themselves with the promised supplies 
and depart in peace. 

Turning to his companions, Cortés said: “Truly 
this must be a great lord, and rich; and, God willing, 
some day we will visit him.” Just then the bell 
struck for Ave Maria, and instantly, with uncovered 
heads, the soldiers were kneeling round the cross. 
The priests, ever ready to preach their faith where 
an opportunity presented, were soon at work. His 
words, however, made a bad impression on the gov- 
ernor, as had also the evasive answer of Cortés to his 
1a Yate oy que reecatanamos danamos & los hombres qe traiamay de 
= Brian ctl fi to lndigs tees 

* Gomara refers to an order to stop all barter for gold, with a view to let 
appear that the Spaniards cared no: for the mecal nd thus 0 induce the 


to make no secret of the manner in which it was obtained. Hist. Mex., 
39. As if the natives had not already learned what we wantell, snecra 
Bemal Diaz. 





% ‘Que se dezia Quintalbor, no bolvié mas, porque auia wlclecide en of 
camino," Bernal Dies, Hist Verdad., 21. 
Hur. Mrx., Vou. 9 
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message. He bade a cold farewell, and the next 
morning the Spaniards awoke to find the native en- 
campment deserted, and even the supplies carried 
away. Precautions were now taken against probable 
attack, by sending on board the provisions and all 
cumbrous articles, leaving embarkation easy at any 
moment.” 


™ According to Gomara, Hix. Mex., 45, Cortés told the governor that he 
woald not leave without seeing Montezuma Solia elaborates this aa usual 
{nt 1 long speech, to which Teubtlile replies with thrata, and turning his 
back otalke ont of tho camp. Cong. Afer., i, 163-5; Herrera, dos, i, Lib. v. 
cap. vie 
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Ar this point in his career Hernan Cortés found 
himself less master of the situation than suited him. 
The color of his command was not sufficiently pro- 
nounced. He had no authority to settle; he no 
authority to conquer; he might only discover and 
trade, He did not care for Velazquez; anything that 
Peratced to Velazquez he was prepared to take. But 

‘elazquez had no legal power to authorize him further. 
Cortés cared little for the authorities at Espatiola; the 
king was his chief dependence; the king to whose favor 
his right arm and mother wit should pave the way. 
Some signal service, in the eyes of the monarch, 
might atone for slight irregularities; if he failed, the 
severest punishments were already come. But where 
was the service? Had Montezuma granted him an 
interview, he might make report of that, and find 
listeners, As it was, he could land and slay a few 
thousand natives, but his men would waste away and 
no benefits accrue. Nevertheless, if he could plant 

ca 
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himself somewhat more firmly on this soil than his 
commission seemed to justify, chance might offer oppor- 
tunity, and the signal service find achievement. Such 
wore the thoughts that just now filled his sagacious 
brain, but the way was by no means clear before him. 


While the events narrated in the preceding chapter 
were in progress, Montejo, with two vessels, had been 
sent northward to seek a harbor less unwholesome 
than the present, where many of those wounded at 
Tabasco had died’ As second in command went 
Rodrigo Alvarez Chico, and as pilots, Alaminos, and 
Alvarez cl Manquillo. On reaching the extreme 
point attained by Grijalva, the strong current pre- 
vented further advance, as in the former attempt.” 
They were obliged by a gale to throw overboard 
part of their cargo. Water failed, and in the attempt 
to land an artilleryman perished. Prayer was now 
their only recourse, and this not only changed the 
wind, but brought rain. After a fortnight of mis- 
adventures' they returned to San Juan de Ulua, and 
hastoned bareheaded to the cross to offer thanks. 
More wholesome airs were not difficult to find, but 
good harbors were not abundant thereabout. The 
only favorable spot found by Montejo lay some ten 
leagues north of the camp, close ta the native fortress 
of Quiahuiztlan.« A high rock affording shelter from 


1 Bernat Dias, Hist, Verdad., 27. Herrera, doc. ii, lib. v. cap. vi., and 
others refer to asimilar auunbor 9 being on the sick-list,| Yellow fever, or 
‘vémito negro, now the scourge of this and adjoining regions, appears to have 
developed with the growth of European settlements, and Clavigero states that 
it was not known there before 1725. Storia Mees.,i. 117. 

2 Hasta el parage del rio grande de Panuco.’ Herrera, lee cit, *Liegaron 
al parage del rio grande, quo ce corca de Panuco, adonde otra vex legamo 
guile lo del Capité Juan de Grijalna.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdadl., 2. 

¥ ‘Doze dias que gastaron en este peligroso vi 
tujose al cabo dle tres semanas... 
ven freci en pajuels po 

+ Fellileochitl, Hist, Chic, 280. Quiauitl,rain or shower. Molina, Vocabu- 
lario. Hence rainy place. Herrera call it Chianhuitzlan, and this has been 
adopted by Clayigero ard most other writers. Prescott, Mez., 4, 348, in a 
note holis up Clavigero as a standard for the spelling of Mexican names, but 

misleading to 







le salian loe dle 
a deidad. 






he forgets that the Etalian form, as ia the sbove case, woull be 
English poople. 
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north winds gave the place some resemblance to 
the Spanish harbor of Bernal, which name was ac- 
codingly applied to it. Extending inland were green 
fields frmged with fine timber, and supplied with 
creeks of good water.* 

The fifty men comprising the expedition of Montejo 
had been picked from the adherents of Velazquez, in 
order that by weakening this faction Cortés might 
be allowed to dovolop his plans. For the army was 
alowly bat savcly detRing ints diGaion,-an we have co 
often found in adventures of this kind, and the Velaz- 
ques part comprised all who desired immediately to 

a this clique were many wealthy and in- 
flucntial men who cared no more for Velazquez than 
for Cortés, but who had possessions in Cuba, and 
were becoming impatient to return to them. Nor was 
there much difficulty i in giving form to discontent. 
There were grave suspicions afloat as to the loyalty 
of the commander; but these, which assuredly were 
more conspicuous in Cuba than here, were of little 
moment when they harmonized with the wishes of 
the mon, What stupidity in forming camp amidst 
such malaria, and in so early making encmies of the 
people. It was evident, so they argued, that the 
commander intended to sacrifice the company to his 
ambition. 

The action of Cortés here as elsewhere marks the 
great man, the man of genius, the born master of 
men, and rightfully places him beside the Caesars and 
the Napoleons of the world. The commander wished 
to remain. All his fortune, all the fortunes of his 
friends were staked on this adventure, and he would 
rather die than return unsuccessful. Little hope there 
would be of his obtaining command again; he would 





arch Te Magens Vora, por wr, como on om Core alte.’ Veteneurt Tere 
pe fii 115, This tay he been the origin of the mame forthe § ah 
me “after which Bernal Diss eayn it waa called, Hid, Verdad 
gop the aun ton acigticing ft alin Is didtrons wage of which 
ix, and consed thy Hoboriscs, paseo the most tunlikely. Gomara 
Spplicn Agulabelsdan to the barbors Wick Hex 
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not return, neither would he just at present die. In 
desperate cases spirited counsels and spirited actions 
are usually safest. 

Calling to him his most trusty followers, Puerto- 
carrero, Alvarado and his brothers, Avila, Olid, Esea- 
lante, and Francisco Lugo, he laid the situation fairly 
before them. Shortly after these captains were out 
among the men, holding forth to them privately on 
the wealth of the country, the ease and glory of con- 
quest, and the prospect of repartimientos. Where was 
the benefit of returning to Cuba? Surely they might 
as well hold the country for themselves as to aban- 
don it and let others step into their places. It would 
be much easier to increase the present force by add- 
ing to it than to raise a new army better appointed 
or larger than this. Nor did they forget the argu- 
ment of religion, which, however hollow in practice, 
was weighty enough in theory, ‘“Elect therefore to 
remain,” they said in conclusion; ‘“‘and choose the 
able and generous Cortés for your general and justicia 
mayor tiff the emperor decides in the matter.”® 

‘he opposition was by no means ignorant of 
these manceuvres, and Ordaz was commissioned to 
remonstrate with Cortés. He dwelt on the danger 
of present colonization, denounced any attempt to 
ignore Velazquez, and insisted on instant return. 
Suppressing the anger naturally arising from these 
insinuations, true as they were, Cortés disavowed 
any intention of ‘exceeding the instructions of his 
commission. For himself he preferred to remain, as, 
among other reasons, the only means of reimbursing 
himself for his heavy expenditures. If, however, it 

‘Bemal Diaz relates with great satisfaction how eamestly the speaker 
pissed for his vote, addressing fim repeatedly at ‘your worship.” Que renson 
Jor their earnestness, he implies, was the superiority in number of the Velaz- 
squcz party, “Laeleulon, 9 amigos da Diego Velaoques, que eran muchos mas 
atic nosotros.’ Bernal Diaz, Hit Verda... 28-9. this estimate 
most likely on the proportion of leaders who from jealousy of Cortés, and for 
other reasons, were alldicted to Velazquez; but their men were probably 
more in favor of the general than of the captains, to judge from the result, 


‘The milors for obvious reasons may have added to the Velazquez number, if 
not to their strength, 
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was the will of the army to return, he would yield. 
A few hours later appeared an order to embark the 
following day for Cuba. This, as was intended, 
brought public feeling to a crisis. All saw their 
golden hopes suddenly dashed to the ground, their 
visions of honors and repartimientos dispelled; even 
the men so lately clamorous to return were not 
repared to find their request so readily granted. 
‘ould it not be well to think further of the matter, 
and perhaps devise a plan to cover the emergency? 
After noisy discussion the soldiers appeared in force 
before the captain-general and demanded the revoca- 
tion of the order. They had left Cuba with the de- 
clared understanding that a colony was to be planted, 
and now they were informed that Velazquez had 
given no authority to settle. And if he had not, 
were not the interests of God and the king par- 
amount to the order of any governor? And did not 
this same Velazquez defame Grijalva for not disobey- 
ing instructions in this very regard? With no small 
satisfaction Cortés saw that he was safe; then urging 
calm deliberation he graciously promised delay,’ 
which was employed first of all in impressing on their 
minds how indispensable he was to their success. 
Finally before the assembled army the captain- 
general appeared and said: That he had invested his 
whole fortune in the fleet, and controlled it; yet he 
was willing to subordinate his individual interest to 
that of the whole. He had given the order to return 
because he understood such to be the will of the 
majority. As this wes not the case, he would gladly 
remain; for God who had ever been with them was 
now disclosing such a field of wealth and glory as had 
never before been offered to Spaniard. aed if any 
wished to return, let them freely speak, and a vessel 
would be at their disposal. What. magie power ruled, 
that, when the disaffected majority were thus given 


"Se hazia mucho de rogar: y como dize el refran: Tu me lo ruegaa, 8 yo 
ime lo quiero.” Lerval Diy ited: Verdad, 29, cata 
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their way, every mouth was dumb, and the commander 
remained more potent than ever? 

A colony ‘re thus decided on, the founding 
ceremony was performed by the quasi laying out. of 
a town, the plan ting  pillory in the plaza, and a 
gallows at some distance outside,’ though strictly 
speaking, the town was not properly located or laid 
out till afterward. Referring to the treasures here 
obtained, and to the day of Handing: the new town 
was called Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz.’ Cortés, as 
commander, appointed the municipal officers,” naming 
for alcaldes Puertocarrero and Montejo, a judicious 
selection, both for his own interests and aa likely 
to meet general approval. And here again is dis- 
played the subtle policy of Cortés, wao to this im- 

tant position nominates but one from among his 
own faction, Montejo being for Velazquez. Thus of 
an opponent he made an adherent, conciliating at 
the same time the entire Velazquez party." The 
regidores were Alonso de Avila, Pedro and Alonso 
de Alvarado, and Gonzalo de Sandoval; procurador 

neral, Francisco Alvarez Chico; alguacil mayor, Juan 
do Escalante; escribano, Diego de Godoy. Beside 
these were appointed, in the interests of the military 
department, as capitan de entradas, Pedro de Alva- 
maestre de campo, Cristébal de Olid; tires) 
Corral; alguaciles de real, Ochoa and Romero; 
rero, Gonzalo Mejia; contador, Alonso de eee 


‘So puso rms picotaen Ia plaen y fuera dela Uillavna horcs.” Bra! Dias, 
Verda, 29; Velancert, Teatro Mex., pt. iii. 116. This signifies that 
ice was installed, its officers being next appointed. 
nove 23, chp. i, thle volume, 
‘Nombrinos.....por alcaldes y regidores,’ say distinctly the appointed 
officers themselves, in their letter to tho emperor. Cartadel dyunt., in Cortés, 
Curtas, 20, Bernal Diaz also indicates that Cortés made the appointments, 
although hoat firtsays, bizimos Avcalde, y Regidores.” Yet itis protable that 
tho authorities wore confirmed formally aa they were tacitly by the members 
gf the expedition; for Cortes, a he acknowledges, had 0 real authority ta 
form n settlement. 

1 Testimno de Monro, in Col, Doc. Ind 1480,“ onto Wontejo pore 
no estan muy bien eon Cortés, por metella ‘en  ¥ principal, le 
iagdd nombrse por Alcalde,” Berwi Dies, Hut Ponda 3 

™ Herrera de. i, bY, ap. Vis Torguemad, ‘987: Bernal Diaz skips 
‘the regidores, Ho thinks Villareal ‘was not reappointed alféres because of 
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Nearly all these men were devoted to Cortés, and 
were therefore a powerful point @'appui for his project. 
Thus far all was well. The men of Velazquez and 
the men of Cortés, Spaniards all, for the same God 
and the same king, had of their own volition deter- 
mined here to plant a Spanish settlement, and had so 
planted it. By virtue of his office, and in the ab- 
sence of any higher authority, the captain-general 
had chosen temporary officers for the new common- 
wealth. This was all. These men had elected to 
transform the army into a civil society, for temporary 
manent es as the case might be; and they 
done so. But about their leader? What. position 

did he occupy? A general without an army, de facto 
at the head of affairs, but by no legal right. Let 


him cut his own knot. 


Tat in hand, before the new municipality, Cortés 
arcd and surrendered his commission. Authority, 
chief and absolute, was now vested alone in the ayun- 
tamiento. Then with the modesty of Cincinnatus he 
retired. 
pat was then in order, on the part of the munici- 
to choose a chief ruler and representative of 
een ‘authority. ‘This could be done by the council 
alone, though in this instance, for obvious reasons, it 
would be better to secure the appointment by popular 
vote. Cortés felt safe enongh either way. A glowing 
eulogy delivered by a fluent speaker was followed by 
such noisy demonstrations that the opposition found 
no opportunity to express their opinion.’* The follow- 


4 dicalty with Corts about « Cuban female, Hist Verdad., 29; Yetancrt 
Te a ee and other causes gave mpeedy 
la, for instance, becoming aleilde Thayer of 
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ing day a committee was sent to apprise Cortés of 
his election,“ in the name of their Catholic High- 
nesses, to the offices of captain-general, and of justicia 
mayor of the town. On appearing before the council 
to take the oath, the alcalde addressed Cortés, giv- 
ing as reason for the appointment his loyalty, his 
worth, and his talents. ‘he commission which was 
then u giten granted him one fifth of all treasure ac- 
quired by trade or conquest, after cedacting, the 
royal fifth. This was in consideration chiefly for 
his services as leader.* zitus acta probat. Las 


14481 gual como si nada mupiers del caso, progunts que era lo quemandani.* 
Having signified his soveptasice, ‘Quisioro beuatle las manos por elle, como 
cosa uf bien de tados,” Herrera, abi sup. 
oo says faakly, “Gorles acepto ol cargo de capitan general y 
ja mayor, a pocos ruegea, porg no deseana otm cosa mas por entonces.’* 
Hut, Mez., 48. "'Y no tayo yerguenza Comare,’ is Las Casas’ comment on 
the sdmission, 27st, Jad., iv, 408. Beraal Dinz states that Cortes had made 
ie condition, wlen Uh ary pede to rein tm the country, at bs 
should receive thean offices; *Y lo peor de todo qne le otorgaimoa qua la 
Gariamos el quinto del oro.’ Mist. Verdad, 29. ‘The letter of the ayuntar 
to to the emperor sets forth that they had represented to. Cortes the 
injustice of trading gold for the sole beneht of Velazquez and himeelf, and 
the necessity of socuring the country and its wealth for the king by founding, 
scolony, which would also beast them all in the distribution of grants, 
They hed accordingly urged him to stop darter as hitherto carried on, and 
to found a town, [eis thon related hove he yielded bis own interest in favor 
of king and community, and appointed them alcaldes and regidores. His 
authority laving in coionquenee bome aul they appointed him in the 
king's name justicia, alcalde mayor, and captain, as the ablest and most loyal 
mtn oud &) guasidemtion of Li capensts ccd wervisee as fan Certo iO 
Jnl: 1519, in Cortés, Cartas, 19-21. Both Piertocarrero and Montejo con 
firm, in their testimony before the authorities in Spain, that Cortés yielded 
to the general desire in doing what he did. Cot. Dor, Inc, 1 499, 403-4. 
According to Gomara, Cortés makes a trip into the neighboring countzy, and, 
finding how rich it is, he proposes to settle, and to send the vewels to Cuba, 
for more men wherewith to undertake the conquest. ‘This was approved: 
Gores seconingly wppointed the municipality, and resigning the autherty 
conferred by the Jeronimite Fathers and by Velazquez, aa now useless, theeo 
Pecnischy in turn siete hi oe ete captain general and isetionged tac The 
council proposed that, since theonly provisions remaining belonged ta Cortéa, 
be should take from the vessels ‘wise needed for himself and servants, and 
distribute the rout among tho men of « jst price, their joint credit being 
pledged for payment. ‘Tho fleets and outfit were to be accepted by the com= 
fany.in the same way, the vessels to be wed to carry provisions from 
Lands, Scoring theides of trading his possessions, Coriés surrendered the 
fleet and effects for free distribution among hie companions. Although 
Moral at all times with them this act waa promotal by «dear to gain 
good-will. Hist, Mrz, 40-8; Herveray deo. i, hb. v. cap. vii; Torquemaday 
1, $95, 587. Las Casas terms the whole transactiun, as related Ly Gomaraand 
the ayantamienta, a plot to defraud Velazquez of his property azd honors. 
Comparing the condast of Corte with thot of Velazques agaist Colon, bo 
finds the latter trifling and pardonable, while the former was a barefaced 
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Casas insists that, since Cortés had no authority to 
form a settlement, his appointment of an ayuntamiento 
was illegal, and consequently their election of him. 
No one supposed for a moment, least of all Cortés, 
that these proceedings were regular. They were 
but fake ichere AM But in fllowin Gomara’s 
version Las Casas failed to understand that the 
appointment was conferred by the popular majority 
in the name of the king, which though not strictly 
legal threw over all the color of law. Beside, with 
consummate skill Cortés mado it appear that the 
expedition obliged him to act as he au, and if these 
maneeuvres did not legalize the transaction, they were 
the means of weaving a strong bond between the 
men and their leader, such as King Charles and all 
his ordinance-makers never could have created. Cor- 
tés was no longer the chief of Velazquez’ expedition, 
but the leader of the Vera Cruz militia, as the army 
might now be termed, and removable only by the 
power that placed him there, or by the emperor.”* 
Although opposition was now in vain, the ad- 
herents of Velazquez loudly denounced the whole 
affair, called it a conspiracy and a cheat, and refused 
to acknowledge Cortés as their leader. So abusive 
did they become that open rupture was imminent. 
The leaders of this faction were Velazquez de Leon, 
Ordaz, Escobar, Pedro Escudero, Morla, and the 


robbery, resulting to Velazquez in loss of fortnne, honors, and life. The cap- 
tains were accomplices. Hie!. Jud., iv. 453, 401-0. Potor Martyr gives tho 
facta in brief without venturing an opinion, ec. v. cap. iz Zumnder gr, in 
Ramirez, Doe, MS., 271-2. Cort sll held out the ofr to furnish a vessel 
frred to return to Cuba. Aa for Velazques’ goods, they 
remained safely in charge of the authorized agent, who also recovered the 
‘dvvances made to members. See note 5, eap. v. 
as for ihe wyuntamlento, to passive recogattion accorded to 1t, coa- 
rmed ait mas bythe popularly eee general may be regarded a uficient 
Spanish municipal bodies aa Gxtansive power conferred apon hen 
during successive reigns, chiefly with a view to aford the sovereign a support 
against tho pee m nce of the nobles. Their deliberstions weno 
Tespected they could appoint, members, regulate their expenses, and even 
Taise troope unler theit Own standarl. "Asan instance of ‘the consiteration 
‘enjoyed by theas bi related tat Heals the Catholsy when o- 
iewing the army bestoging Moclin, gave a special salute of respect to t 
Vannerof Seville Alamans Dwert, £012; Zamacom Mist 316. il. 401-2. 
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priest Juan Diaz. Seeing the necessity of prompt 
action, Cortés seized the first two, with a few others, 
and sent them on shipboard in irons, while Alva- 
rado went a-foraging with a hundred men, chiefly 
adherents of the disaffected leaders." They found a 
fertile country, and several small towns. The in- 
habitants fled at their approach, leaving signs of re- 
cent human sacrifices in the temple. In one building, 
with pyramidal foundation several feet in height, 
were found a number of fine rooms, some filled with 
grain, beans, honey, and other provisions; others 
with cotton fabrics and feathers, adorned in instances 
with gold and silver. In obedience to strict orders 
nothing was touched save food. The report brought 
back of the beauty of the country, together with the 
ample supplies obtainad, tended toward harmony; and 
while the soldiers were thus easily reconciled to the 
new order of things, Cortés with his usual tact won 
over nearly all his adversaries. Some he bribed, 
some he flattered; others were allured with hopes 
of preferment. Most remarkable was it that with 
such fire in his veins, he could so control it; for how- 
ever treacherous Cortés knew them to be, seldom a 
sign escaped him that he suspected them. Even the 

imprisoned officers yielded to his persuasive power, 

ided as it was by irons, and soon were ranked among 
bs devoted sustainers." 

And now came to pass an event such as the gods 
not unfrequently fling their favorites, which was ma- 
terially to brighten the prospects of the Spaniards. 
While preparing their removal to a new harbor, 
and shortly after the Mexican withdrawal from inter- 


" Aczoring to Gomare, Carts antes the conntry with 490 men andl the 
horses, before the election had been mooted. He describes the towns visited. 
Hist, Mrz., 46-8. Berual Diaz pronoances the number of men and the time 
of entry false. Ho aloo states that Munieju was bought over for 2000 pesos 

‘and mom. Hist, Ver fail. 30. 
™ Acsording to Bernal Diss, Hist. Vertad., 30, gold | plaged an important 
role in foging this change of allegiance termed 4 by, Velazyuen, in his Mo 
to Spain, a witohory. Solis soos nothing but the dignified yot «lover 

traits of hia hero in all this. 
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course, Bernal Diaz brought in from his outpost five 
Indians, different in dress and features from any 
hitherto seen. Among other peculiarities were large 
gold rings, set with stones, in their perforated ears, 
nose, and lower lip. Two of them, who spoke Mexi- 
can, explained the purport of their visit. The deeds 
of the Spaniards having reached the ears of their 
master, the lord of Cempoala, in the Totonac country, 
they had been sent to sce these valiant beings, and in- 
vite them to their city a few leagues distant."® Ques- 
tionings revealed that the Totonacs were a subjected 
nation, languishing like others under the oppressive 
yoke of the Aztecs, and only too ready to welcome 
deliverance. 

It must be remembered that Cortés and his com- 
panions were wholly in the dark as to the power 
and positions of the interior nations. Now for the 
first time a little light was shed on the subject. It 
appeared that the mighty monarch, with whom tool 
place the late interchange of courtesies, had enomies 
who, if not as powerful es himself, were still strong, 
and in spirit, at least, unsubdued. Might not this 
adverse influence be utilized and joined to other ad- 
verse influences for the humbling of the great interior 
power? Possibly Montezuma might grant Cortés 
audience under circumstances yet to be. Thus the 
plan of the conquest. was conceived. The messengers 
were dismissed with presents and the assurance of a 
speedy visit.” 

According to Ixtlilxochitl, the first revelation of 
Aztec weakness was made by his ancestor and name- 
sake, the king of northern Acolhuacan.” Fearing the 
power and treachery of Montezuma and his allies, and 

§Tho soldiers called thom Lopolucios, beosuse theit first inquiry was 
Lopelacio, ‘chief,’ whom they wishel to nee. ‘They had not ventured to ap- 
proach while the Mexicans were at the camp. Bernal Dia:, Hint, Verdad. 

Acwrding to Gowura, followel by Herre, 
twenty in number, and came while Tenhtlile was al 
to Mexico, without bringing a direct invitation to the Spaniards. Liist, 


Mex, 4A. 
3i See Native Races, v. 475-7. 
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hating the Aztecs with a perfect hatred, this prince 
had hailed with joy the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
had gloated over the terror with which their resence 
would inspire the emperor. The prospect of gaining 
an ally who might aid his own ambitious plans for 
supremacy, and for Mexican humiliation, impellod him 
to send an embassy to Cortés with rich presents, and 
with instructions to explain to the strangers the 
prevailing disaffection, the ease with which the Aztecs 
might be overthrown, and the rare spoils that would 
accrue to the conquerors. The interview with Cortés 
is placed at about the same time as the Totonac visit, 
and Ixtlilxochitl is said to have reccived the most 
friendly assurances from Cortés.” Be that as it may, 
here was an incident which should crush all cavillings. 


As well to examine the country as to inure the 
troops to whatever experionce should be theirs on this 
strange shore, Cortés with about four hundred men and. 
two light guns proceeded by land to Cempoala, while 
the flect with the heavy camp material and the re- 
mainder of the expedition coasted farther northward 

uiahuiztlan. 

urning overhead was the sun; burning underfoot, 
were the sands; while on the one side was the tan- 
talizing soa, and on the other the tantalizing wood, 


both inviting by their cool refreshing airs. Behind 


% feditzochitl, Hist, Chich.,288, This author is not very careful, howover, 
and his desire to court tho Speniards Ina no doubt led him to antedato the 
event, Brasseur de Bourbourg accepts his story in full. Tis. Nat. Civ., iv. 
87-8. A similar rerelation is claimed tohare been made by two fs, 
‘Vamapantzin and Atonaltein, who came ‘o the camp in the retinue of the first 
messengers from Mexico. Descendants of the early Aztec kings, and discon- 
tentel with tho presout ruler, they promised Corts to deliver certain native 
Paintings foretelling the coming of whito men, to reveal the whereabouts of 
ths imperial treasures, and wo plot an uprising’ among mative states iu aid of 
Spaniards, For these services they recdived extensive grants after the con- 

est, including that of Ajapusco town. The document, recording this is a 
fraguient which Zerecero parades in the opening part of his Mem. Iv. Méz., 
8-14, ase discovery by bi in the Arehivg Gentral, Tt proteus to by a title 











I 
to jp: 


sco lands, and containson the fmt pages a letter signed by Cortés at 
San Juaa de Ulua, ‘20 March,’ 1519, as ‘Captain-general and governor of 
theve New Spaing”” Both the dateand ttles stamp the letter at least mory 
than suspicious, 
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the dark-fringed forests rose old Orizaba,” laughing 
at their distress beneath its cap of snow, and wonder- 
ing why mortals so superior should choose the deadly 
tierra caliente country for their promenade, when 
gentle, genial Andhuac lay so near. But presentl: 
the senses quickened to the aroma of vegetation; so: 
swards and cultivated fields spread before them their 
living green, and the moist, murmuring wood anon 
threw over them its grateful shade. If beside grave 
thoights on the stupendous matters then under 
consideration, might find place such trifles of God’s 
creation as birds of brilliant plumage and of sweet 
song, they were there in myriads to charm the eye 
and car; game to fill the stomach, though not so 
satisfying as gold, always commanded attention, and 
was also plentiful. Through all, dispensing life and 
beauty on every side, flowed the Rio de la Antigua, 
where a few years later rose old Vera Cruz. 
Crossing this stream with the aid of rafts and 
shaky canoes, the army quartered on the opposite 
bank, in one of the towns there, which was desti- 
tute alike of food and poeple, but which displayed the 


hourg gives it the unlikely same of Aluilicapan. Jig Net: 
implies a district or town,not a mountain. ‘The 
unt in Corde Cartrs, 3-3, exprewes doubt 


*' Alvarado chased o, deer, and suocoeded in wounding it, bub the next 
moment the dense underbrush envad it from purauit. ‘The Caria del Aywnt., 
Joe. eit., gives a list of binds and quadrupsds; and a descriptive sceonnt, 
founded’ greatly on fancy, however, is to be found in the curious Zrvant 
Francisci Guineiocher wd Amerisarischer Blumen-Pwch, Niiraberg, 1669, 
[err the compller presmats anter the tite of  nowegty the “perfume of 
the wonders of strange animals, of peculiar customs, and of tho doings of the 
Kings of Pera and Moxiso.’ The fistof itatwo parts is devoted to the animal 
kingdom, with particular attention to the mervellous, wherein credulity fins 
frea play, as may be seen also in the flying dragon of one of the crade en- 
gravings.’ In the second part, ths aborigines, their history, condition, and 

are treated of, chielly urder Peru and Mexico, chapter y. relating 
specially to the lattor country. Tho narrativeis quite superficial and fragmen 
tary; the ‘nosegay’ being not only common but faded, oven the style and type 
Appearing antiquated fa te daie. “Aprende is Hommes, Gxuchche tad 
a ua Reissbeichrediung, with addition by Diotherr, relating to Africa 
and Brozi 


L 
25"A tres leguae andadles logo al rio que parte termine con tierra de Mou- 
teoyuma” Gemares Hist. Mex.-40: Torquemada, 1 885. 
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usual ghastly indications of recent human sacrifice. 
The next morning they followed the river westward, 
and soon after met a party of twelve Totonacs, who 
had been sent by the Cemporlan ruler with presents 
of food. By them the Spaniards were guided north- 
ward. to a hamlet where a bountiful supper was pro- 
vided.” While marching the next day, with scouts 
deployed as usual to guard against ambuscades, they 
emerged from a dense tropical forest into the midst 
of gardens and orchards, and by a sudden turn in the 
road the bright buildings of Cempoala stood forth to 
view. 

Just, then twenty nobles appeared and offered wel- 
come. They were followed by slaves, and instantly 
the travel-worn army was revelling in fruits and 
flowers. What more beautiful reception could have 
been given? yet the Spaniards would have preferred 
a shower of gold. To Cortés were given bouquets; 
a garland, chiefly of roses, was flung around his neck, 
and a wreath placed upon his helmet. Species of 
pineapples and cherries, juicy zapotes, and aromatic 
anones were distributed to the men without stint. 
Almost the entire populace of the city, some twenty- 
five thousand,” staring their wonderment with open 
eyes and mouth, thronged cither side of the way 
along which marched the army in battle array, headed. 
by the cavalry. Never before had the Spaniards seen 
so beautiful an American city. Cortés called it Seville, 


*Gomare, who ignores the previous nighi’s camp, states that the detour w 

the rlvar wan made to sold mamhea, ‘Theyees only ieetated ute, and field 

and also about twenty natives, who wero clased and caught. Dy them they 

were guidel to the hamlet. fitst, Mez., 4). ‘They met ono liudred men 

bringing them food. Fxdilzochitl, Hist, Uhich., 280, Prescott allows the 

Spamianis to cross only a tributaty cf la Antigua, and yet goin Cempoala. 
er. 5, 339-40, 

3 Las Casas says 20,009 to 30,000. Zine. Inv., iv, 492. Torquemads varies 
in different places from 23,000 to 150,000. ‘The inhabitants were moved by 
Conde lo Monterey ton village in Jalape district, and in Torquemade’s time 
Jess than half @ dovan remained, 1.207, ‘Dista do Vera-Crus quatro leguas, 

Jas rninas dan entender In grandeza de la Cindad; pero es distinto de otro 
Yernpoul....que dista de este doze Jeguas’ Lozeworva, in Cortés, Hist, N. 
Expaiia, 39. ‘Assentada en vn lano entro doa rios.’ A league and a half from, 
‘the wen,” Herrera, dec. ii. lib. v. cap. viii, 
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aname which Spaniards frequontly applied to any place 
that pleased them, as we have seen, while the soldiers, 
charmed with its floral wealth and beauty, termed 
it Villaviciosa, and declared it a terrestrial ise. 
One of the cavaliy scouts, on first beholding the 
freshly stuccoed walls gleaming in the sun, came gal- 
loping back with the intelligence that the houses 
were silver-plated. It was indeed an important place, 
holding a large daily market. A central plaza was 
inclosed by imposing emp and palaces, Tooting 
on pyramidal foundations, lined with apartments an 
surmounted by towers, and around clustered neat 
dwellings with whitened adobe walls embowered in 
foliage. Statelier edifices of masonry, some having . 
several court-yards, rose here and there, while in 
every direction spread an extensive suburb of mud 
huts with the never failing palm-leaf roof. Yet even 
the humblest abodes were smothered in flowers.” 
The people also, as we might expect by their sur 
roundings, were of a superior order, well formed, of 
intelligent aspect, clothed in neat white and colored 
cotton robes and mantles, the nobles being adorned 
with golden necklaces, bracelets, and nose and lip 
rings, set with pearls and precious stones. 

‘When the troops reached the plaza, Chicomacatl,” 
lord of the province, stepped from the palace to 
receive his guests. He was supported by two nobles, 
and though enormously stout,” his features denoted 
high intelligence, and his manner refinement. He was 
more of a gentleman than many of the Spaniards, 
whose merriment over his corpulence Cortés was 
obliged to repress. After saluting and wafting incense 
before the commander of the strange company, Chico- 
macatl embraced Cortés and led him to his quarters 


tecture. 
® Fruitcechi, Hist. Chich., 204, Braswur de Bourbourg, by a miscox- 

struction of his authorities, calls him Tlacochoaleatl. Codex Chimalpopoca, in 

Brasscur de Bourbourg, Hiet. Nat. Civ., iv. ©. Seo Sahagun, Hid. Cong., 16. 
Una gordura monstraoga. .. .Fue necesario que Cortés detuviesse Ia risa 

de los soldados.” Solis, Hia!. Mez., 1 175. 

‘Hr. Mzx., Vou. £10 
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in the spacious halls adjoining the temple, after which 
he retired for a time. There the men rested and re- 
freshed themselves, guards being carefully posted, for 
Cortés would not trust his fate to strangers, and 
strict orders were given that no one should cave the 
building. 

It was not long before Chicomacatl returned in a 
litter with a richly attired suite, bringing presents of 
fine robes, and jewels worth about two thousand. 
ducats. During the conversation that ensued, Cortés 
as usual extalled the greatness and power of his king, 
and spoke warmly of his mission to replace their 
bloody religion with-a knowledge of the true God. 
‘Were there wrongs to redress, that is to say, when 
opportunity offered for the Perpetmation of a greater 
wrong by himself, no knight of La Mancha or Amadis 
of Gaul could be more valiant than he. In return 
the chief of Cempoala unbosomed himself, for the 
manner of Cortés was winning, and his speech in- 
spired confidence whenever he chose to make it so. 
Then his fame, already wide-spread over the land, and 
the dim uncertainty as to his nature, whether more 
celestial or terrestrial, added weight to his words. So 
Chicomacatl poured forth from an overflowing heart 
a torrent of complaints against the tyranny of Monte- 
zuma. He drew for the Spaniards a historic outline 
of the Aztecs how a people the youngest in the land 
had, at first by cunning and treachery, and finally by 
forced allies and preponderance of arms, built their 
power upon the ruin of older states. The Totonacs, 
whose records as an independent nation in this region 
extended over seven centuries, had succumbed only 
some tiventy-five years before this.* And now Mon- 
tezuma’s collectors overran the provinces, gatherin, 
heavy tributes, scizing the beautiful maidens, and 


¢1 alojamento en el patio del Templo mayor.’ Herrera, dec. ii. 





reigns of their kings, see Torquenada, i, 278-80. Raberteon, 
. 31, wrongly assumes the Totenacs to bea fieres people, difforen’ 
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conveying the men into slavery or to the sacrificial 
stone. Neither life, liberty, nor property could be 
enjoyed with any degree of safety. A 

‘Whereat Cortés of course was indignant. It was 
his special business to do all the tyrannizing in that 
region himself; his sword would give ample pro- 
tection to his new allies, and bring abundant honor 
to his king and himself. Let but the people prove 
Joyal to him, he concluded, and he surely would de- 
liver them from the hated yoke; yet he did not 
mention the more fatal bondage into which he would 
place them. Chicomacat! eagerly assured Cortés of 
support from the Totonacs, numbering fifty thousand 
warriors, with numerous towns and fortresses.* Fur- 
thermore, there were many other states ready to join 
an insurrection which should prove strong enough to 
brave the terrible Montezuma. 

Their visit over,“ the Spaniards continued their 
march northward to join the fleet. Four hundred 
tlamamas, or carriers, attended, in courtesy to hon- 
ored guests, to relieve the soldiers of their burdens. 
The following day they reached Quiahuiztlan, a for- 
tified town about a league from the sea. This town 
was picturesquely placed on a rocky promontory 

rdering one of the many wild ravines thereabout, 
and of difficult access, commanding the plain and 
harbor at ita hase® The army advanced cautiously, 


3 +Tods aquella provincia de Com toda Is siorra comarcana é la 
dichs villa, que serin hasta sirens nal heres do guerra y cincuenta 
Gillan y forialeens:” orien, Carta, 62," * Gien mil habree satre toda Ia liga? 
Gomara, Hist. Mez., 57. ‘Enaquellas tierras de la lengua de Totonaque, que 
eran mas ta pueblos.” Bernal Diaz, HiatVerdad., 31. ‘Tho province 
appears to have extended from Rio do la Antigua to Huaxtecapan, in the 
north of Vera Cruz, and from the sea to Zacatlan. in Puebla. Patifioassames 
‘Mixquhnacan to have been the capital, but this must be « mistake, 

31 Gomara relates that the army remained at Cempoala fifteen days, during 
which frequent visita were made by the lord, Cortés paying the first retum. 
‘ait on the thirl day, attendel by fifty woldiers” He describes briefly the 
palace, and how Corvéa, sented by tho side of the lord, on icpalli stools, now 
tron his confidence and adhesion. Hist. Mex., 51-3; Tapia, Rel, in Ieazhal- 
aglan Cok. Doc i, 901; Herrera deo ii Ii, . eap. x, Bernal Dinz declaea 
Gomara, and insists that tl proceeded on tl way the following « 
day, fis. Vordad., 213 Clavinero, Stove Mon ji 26-7. * 

‘For illastrated descriptionof barranca rains, see Native Races, iv.439ebeeq. 
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in battle array,* but the place was deserted. On 
reaching the plaza, however, some fifteen chiefs came 
forward with swinging censers, and apologized, saying 
that the people had fled, not knowing what the strange 
arrival portended, but reassured by the Cempoalans, 
they were already returning to serve them. The 
soldiers then took possession of a large building, where 
food was brought them. Presently the chief ap- 
eared; and close at his hocls in hot haste came the 
lord of Cempoala, who announced that the Aztec col- 
lectors had entered his city." While conferring with 
Cortés and the chiefs assembled, Chicomacat] was 
informed that the collectors, five* in number, had 
followed him to Quiahuiztlan, and were even then at. 
the door. All the chiefs present turned pale, and 
hastencd out to humble themselves before the officers, 
who responded with disdainful condescension. The 
officers were clad in embroidered robes, with a pro- 
fusion of jewelry, and wore the hair gathered upon the 
crown. In the right hand they carried their insignia 
of office, a hooked carved stick, and in the left. a bunch 
of roses, the ever welcome offering of the ol ious 
Totonac nobles who swelled their train. A suite of 
servitors followed, some with fans and dusters, for 
the comfort of their masters. Passing the Spanish 
quarter without deigning to salute the strangers, 
the cmissaries of the mighty Montezuma ent an- 
other large building: and after refreshing themselves 
summoned the tributa chiefs, reprimanded them 
for having received the Spaniard without permission 
from Montezuma, and demanded twenty young persons 
for an atoning sacrifice, Well might the demoniacal 


4° Avila, who had command, was so strict as to Janse Hernando Alonso de 
Villanueva for not keeping ia line. Lamod in the arm, ho received the 
nickname of el {Mangal Bernat Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 31. 
obliged to retain their seata, lest the Indians should sippose that the horses 
sould be deterred by any obstacles, Gomara, Hist, Bez, 53. 

3 Vetancort, Teatro Mex., pt. iti. 117, Othorasnppese that he 
to persuade the cacique to join Cortés. Clarigero, Siorit Mess. 

Four men. Irtzochiil, Hie. Chich., 280. * Twenty men,’sa} 

Hist, Mex., 64, who docs not refer to the arrival of Cempoala's 
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order cause to tremble every youth throughout the 
land; for whose turn should be next none could 
tell. Even the faces of the chiefs were blanched as 
they told Cortés, informing him also that it was 
already determined in Aztec circles to make slaves 
of the Spaniards, and after being used awhile for 
urponds of procreation, they were to be sacrificed.” 

‘ortés laughed, and ordered the Totonacs to soize 
the insolent officials. What! lay violent hands on 
Montezuma’s messengers? The very thought to them 
was appalling. Nevertheless they did it, for there 
was something in the tone of Cortés that made them 
obey, though they could not distinguish the meanin; 
of his word: The laid hold on those tax-men of 
Montezuma, put collars on their necks, and tied their 
hands and feet to poles.” Their timidity thus broken, 
they became audacious, and demanded the sacritice 
of the prisoners.“ ‘By no means,” Cortés said, and 
he himself assumed their custody. 

Howsoever the cards fall to him, a skilful gamester 
pays each severally, nothing cavilling, at its worth. 

Cortés now played these messengers, the method 
assuming form in his mind immediately he saw them. 
With him this whole Mexican business was one great 
gamo, a lifo game, though it should last but a day; 
and as the agencies and influences of it fell into his 
fingers, with the subtlety of the serpent he dealt 
them out, placing one here and another there, playin, 
with equal readiness enemy against cnemy, and nm 
tiplying friends by friends. 

‘These so lately pride-puffed tribute-men, now low 
laid in the depths of despondency—how shall they be 
played? Well, let them be like him who fell amongst 
thieves, while the Spanish commander acts the good 

we ‘ 5 
gee hima enero sary nnbion pore Cnet quo sector” Bernal Daas 
% «Carcorati nelle loro gabbio,’ is the way Clavigero pats it. Sioria Mess, 
‘One was oven whippod for 


Porque no se les fucsse algano 
nal Dias’ rhason for it, Hist, Verda, 
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Samaritan. In pursuance of which plan, when all 
had retired for the night, he went steal thily to them, 
asked who they were, and why they were in that sad 
plight, pretending ignorance. And when they told 

im, this rare redresser was angry, hot with ‘indig- 
nation that the noble representatives of so noble a 
monarch should be so treated. Whereupon he in- 
stantly released two of them, comforting the others 
with tho assurance that thoir deliverance should 
quickly follow; for the emperor Montezuma he es- 
teemed above all emperors, and he desired to serve 
him, as commanded by his king. Then he sent the 
twain down the coast in 4 boat, beyond the Totonac 
boundary. 

Next morning, when told that two of the Aztec 
captives had broken their bonds and escaped, the 
Totonaes were more urgent than ever for the im- 
molation of the others. But Cortés again said no, 
and arranged that they should be sent in chains on 
board one of his vessels, determined afterward to 
release them, for they were worth far morc to his 
purpose alive than dead. 





It_ is refreshing at this juncture to hear pious 
people consure-Cortds for his duplicity, and to hear 
other pious people defend him on the ground of ne- 
cessity, or otherwise. Such men might with oqual 
reason wrangle over the method by which it was 
right and honorable fur the tiger to spring and seize 
the hind. The one great wrong is lost sight of in the 
discussion of numcrous lesser wrongs. The murderer 
of an-cmpire should not be too severely criticised for 
crushing a guat while on the way about the business." 









At the suggestion of Co 
to all the towns of the pro 


Js, messengers were sent 
nee, with orders to stop 





" \Condotta artificiosa, © doppia’ ote., saya Clavigero, Storie Mew, ii 
28, while Soiis lands it as ‘Grande arittice de medir lo que disponia, con lo que 
Fezelaba: y prudente Capitan,’ /iist, Mec., i. 186. 
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the payment of tribute and to seize the collectors, 
Lut to spare their lives. Information was likewise to 
Le given to the neighboring nations, that all might 
prepare to resist the force which Montezuma would 
probably send against them. The Totonacs became 
wild with joy, and declared that the little hand who 
dare so brave Montezuma must be more than men.® 
To Quiahuitzlan flocked chiefs and nobles from all 
parts, eager to behold these beings, and to ascertain 
their own future course of action. ‘There were those 
among them still timid, who urged an embassy to 
the king of kings, to beseech pardon before his army 
should be upon them, slaying, enslaving, and laying 
waste; but Cortés had alre ry influence, was already 
strong enough to allay their fears, and bring them 
all into allegiance to the Spanish sovereign, exacting 
their oath befere the notary Godoy to support him 
with all their forces. Thus, by virtuo of this man’s 
mind, many battles were fought and won without, the 
striking of a blow. Already every Spaniard there 
was a sovercign, and the meanest soldier among them 
a ruler of men. 

«Desde alli adelante nos Iamaron Teulgs,’ says Bernal Diaz, with great 
watisfact Mist Verdad., 32. ‘A los Espaitoles [lamaron ¢e‘eus, que quiers 
y loa Kspatoles corrompiendo el voeablo deeian teules, ef cual 


nombre les durd mas da tres afios,’ till we stopped it, declaring that thers 
was but one God. Motolinia, Hist, Ind., i, 142-3. Sce note 16. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF PLOTS. 
JoxeJurx, 1519. 


Conris, Dirtomare ann Gznenat—Tax Muwrorraury or Vita Rica 
Locaren—Excrreuxsr Tnovarour Axincac—Moxresoma Drwor- 
ALIZED—ABBIVAL OF THE RELEASED COLLECTORS AT THE MEXICAN 
Carrtat—Tux Crper ror Txoors CovxTerMaxpxp—Monrezuma 
Szxps ax Emnassy ro Conrts—CatcomacatL Asks AID AGAINST A 
Maxican Gannrson—A Prece or Puessayray—Tue Vetazquez Maw 
‘Ruvvse to Accompany raz Exprprrios—Orronromrry OFFERED THEW 
To ReTcRN To Coss, WHICH THEY DecLINE THROUGH SHAME—TuR 
Torosacs Resvxrp—Tux Cearoata Burpss—Dzsravcrion oF THE 
Ipowe—Anervan at Viuua Rica or Saxcepo—Evronrs or Vatazqunz 
wirk ruz Exprzor—Corrés Sxxpa Muserxors ro Srart—Vaaz- 
quez Onpezs ram Puaspep—Tax Lerrens or Cormés—Avprence 
oy THz Emrznon at ToRDESILLAS. 


Paxameves inventedthe game of chess while watch- 
ing before the gates of Troy; a tame business, truly, 
beside the achievements of the heaven-born Achilles, 
the hero of the war. Yct chess remains, while Achilles 
and his heaven have melted with the mists. Who 
shall say, then, which was the greater, Cortés the 
soldier, or Cortés the diplomate? But these were 
barbarians, one says, with whom the shrewd Span- 
iards had to deal; they had neither horses, nor iron, 
nor gunpowder, to aid them in their wars. Further- 
more, they regarded tho strangers fully as demi-gode, 
probably as some of their own wandering deities re- 
turned. True; but he makes a great mistake who 
rates the Mexicans so far beneath Europeans in natu- 
ral ability and cunning. Montezuma lacked some of 
the murderous enginery that Cortés had, and his 
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inner life was of different dye; that was about all. If 
any would place Cortés, his genius, and his exploits, 
below those of the world’s greatest generals, because 
he warred on enemies weaker than their enemies, we 
have only to consider the means at his command, how 
much less was his force than theirs. What could the 
Scipios or the Casars have done with half a thousand 
men; or Washington, or Wellington, with five hundred 
inst five hundred thousand? Napoleon’s tacticswere 
fways to have at hand more forces than the enemy. 
In this the Corsican displayed his astuteness. But a 
keener astuteness was required by Cortés to conquer 
thousands with hundreds and with tens. Perhaps 
Moltke, who, with a stronger force, could wage suc- 
cessful war on Franco, perhaps he, and a handful of 
his veterans, could lan on the deadly shores of the 
Mexican Gulf, and with Montezuma there, and all the 
interior as dark to them as Erebus, by strategy and. 
force of arms possess themselves of the country. I 
doubt it extealingly. I doubt if onc in ten of the 
greatest generals who ever lived would have achieyed 
what the base bastard Pizarrodid in Peru. The very 
qualities which made them great would have deterred 
them from anything which, viewed in the light of ex- 
perience and reason, was so wildly chimerical. Then 
ive these birds of prey their petting, I say; they 
leserve it. And be fame or infamy immortal .ever 
theirs! Lastly, if any still suspect the genius of 
Cortés unable to cope with others than Indians, let 
them observe how he handles his brother Spaniards. 


It was about time the municipality should find 
anchorage; too much travelling by a town of such 
immaculate conecption, of so much more than ordinary 
signification, were not seemly. Velazquez, would de 
ride it; the emperor Charles would wonder at it: 
therefore half a league below Quishuiztlan, in the 
dimpled plain which stretches from its base to the 
harbor of Bernal at present protecting the ships, 
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where bright waters commingling with soft round 
hills and rugged promontories were lifted into ethereal 
heights by the misted sunshine, the whole scene falling 
on the senses like a vision, and not like tame reality, 
there they chose a site for the Villa Rica,’ and drew 
a plan of the town, distributed lots, laid the founda- 
tions for forts and batteries, granary, church, town- 
hall, and other buildings, Michi Piss coonetructed 
chiefly of adobe, the whale being inclosed by a strong 
stockade, To encourage alike men and officers to 
push the work, Cortés himself set the example in 
preparing for the structures, and in carrying earth 

stones. The natives also lent their aid, and in a 
few wecks the town stood ready, furnishing a good 
shipping depot, a fortress for the control of the in- 
terior, a starting-point for operations, an asylum for 
the sick and wounded, and a refuge for the army in 
case of need. 


Great was the excitement in Andhuac and the 
regions round about over the revolt of the Totonacs 
and the attitude assumed by the Spaniards; and 


‘Villa Rica is the name ay ring in the first roysl charter of 1523, but 
with later foundations Vera Crus became the title. Panes, Extension Vero- 
cruz, MS., 1 et soy. The mrunidpal council, however, distinctly calls it da 
ed Ville d: fa Vetacrin and ought Lo be tae proper cuthority for the, fore 
of namo first applied. Certa del Ayunt in Cortes, Cortre, Let seq. *¥ Tu 
ordenamos de hazer, y fundar, o poblar vna Villa, que s2 nombré la Villa Rice 
ds la Vora-Cruz; porque Hegamce Jueves de In Cena, y desembarcamos ea 
Piernca Santo de ly Cruz. 67a por age Caualor gre. dizaaue mira 
la tierran ricaa® Bernal’ Diaz, Hist. Verded., 29," -Linaidla Vila Rica sla 
nueua poblazid, y de ln Veracruz, por auer deembarcedo ol Viernes Sato, 7 

ion, por In riqitera que aa ania descubierto,” Herrera, dos. fi. Hh. ¥. exp. 
- “although nominally founded adjacent to San Joan de Ulua, there was uo 
teution te build the town on. that uahealthy sad dreery spot. ‘Ibe fires 
actual foundation took place at the harbor of l. Nearly five years later 
the town ross anew on tl resent Rio de la Anti; where it became known 
alone es Vers Cruz. In 1590 the sctual or new Vera Cruz found itself finally 
Plantoll on tho very ete of the fint nominal foundation, ‘The chief reason for 
This change was probably the need for the better protection against flibuaters 
afforded by the island of San Juaa de Ulva, whoye bateries commanded the 
harbor. Sce Afbornot, Carta al Kmpei Des,, 1525, in_feazbalerta, Vol 
i, 495. The charter for la Nucva Ciudad de le Vera-Cruz was: srestek 
19, 1615. Calle, Mem. y Not. Claviyero, Storia Mesa, (30: Rivera, 
‘Hie, Jalapa, Humboldt, Eaai Pol.,i. 276-7. Alegre, Hist. Comp. de 
exer, 1, 149-30, some excellent remarks hereon. Few authors, however, 
re {tec from binndors with regari to the diferent sites, oven Lovenzata cone: 
mitting more than one. Cortés, ist. N. Espaiia, 331. 
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while hope swelled the breast of subjected peoples, 
the Aztec nobles, seeing revolution in the signs of 
the times, began to look to the safety of their fami- 
lics and estates? To Montezuma the scizure of his 
collectors was an outrage on the sacredness of his 
majesty, and a slur on his power, which the council 
declared must, be punished in the most prompt and 
effective manner, lest other provinces should follow 
the example. And yet the monarch had no-stomach 
for the business. Ofttimes since these accursed 
strangers touched his shores would he willingly have 
resigned that which he above all feared to lose, his 
seeptre and his life; then again, as appetite returned 
and: existence was loaded with affluent pleasure, he 
sighed to taste the sweets of power a little longer. 
fe was becoming sadly pusillanimous, an object of 
contempt before his ph his nobles, and himself. It 
seemed to him as if the heavens had fallen on him 
and held him inexorably to carth. There was no 
eseape, There were none to pity. He was alone. 
His very gods wore recreant, cowering before the 
approach of other gods. Repressing his misgivings 
as best he might, he issucd orders for an immediate 
descent of the army on the offenders. Let the metile 
of these beings be proven, and let thew live or die 
with their Totonac allies. To this end let levies be 
made of men aud money on a long-suffering people, 
whose murmurs shall be drowned in the groans of 
fresh victims on the sacrificial altar of the war god.’ 
See now how powertuly had wagged that little 
forked tongue of Cortés! See how those gentle 
whisperings that night at Quiahuiztlan, those soft 
4 Loe Hombres mas Poderosss entendian on buscar Lugares cn loe Montes, 
y partes masremotas, para consarvar sus Mugeres, Hijos, y Hacietda,” Tor- 
suemada, i, 403 - pel 
azntry, Montara, air tiny satting for adfton itn he Tinos 
Grealeo, retired to the abode occupied by him ere he became emperor. Sah 
sna, Hint, Cong., 1. 13-16. One reason for this is said to have been the result 
of tha embamy to the oracle at: Achiuhtla, in Miztecapan, which lroaght back 


the announcement that the Aztec empire rst yield to strangers. Bury 
Giog. Deeerip. Oajaca, phil 120. os 
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dissemblings breathed into the ears of two poor cap- 
tives—see how they shot forth like winged swords tc 
stop an army on the point of marching to its slaugh- 
ters! Here, as in scores of other instances, Cortés’ 
shrewdness saved him from disaster. 

For in the midst of the warlike preparations arrived 
the two released collectors, and their presentation of 
the magnanimity of the white chief, of his friendly 
conduct ‘and warm assurances, materially changed 
the aspect of affairs. There was no allianco; there 
wos no rebellion; the Totonaes dared not rebel with- 
out forcign support; with them Montezuma would 
settle presently. And with no little alacrity did he 
countermand the order for troops, and send an em- 
bassy to Cortés. Thus through the vacillating policy 
which now possessed the Mexican monarch was lost 
the opportunity to strike the enemy perhaps a fatal 
blow; aud thus by that far off impalpable breath 
was fought and won another battle, this time van- 
quishing the king of kings himself, with his hundred 
thousand men. 

The ombassy sent comprised two of Montezuma’s 
nephews,‘ accompanied by four old and honorable 
caciques. They were to express the monarch’s thanks 
to the Spaniards, and to remonstrate against the re- 
volt encouraged by their Presence. He had become 
assured that they were of the race predicted by his 
forefathers, and consequently of his own lineage; out 
of regard for them, as guests of’ the revolted people, 
he would withhold present chastisement. A gift of 
robes and feather-work, and gold worth two thousand 
castellanos, accompanied the message.” 

We cannot blame Cortés if his heart danced to its 
own music as he assured the envoys that he and all 
his people continued devoted to ther master; in proof 
of which he atraightway produted the other three 


4*Rigiuoli porsedel suofratelloCuitlahuatzin.’ Clavigero, Storia. Meas, iii. 30, 
5«Ciertas piecas le oro y plata bien Iabradas, y vn casquete de oro mena. 
do. . .Peso todo eato doe mil, y nouenta Castellanos.’ Gomara, Hut. Mex. ,58. 
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collectors, safe, sound, and arrayed in their new attire* 
Nevertheless, he could but express displeasure at, the 
abrupt departure of the Mexicans from the former 
camp. This act had foreed him to seek hospitality 
at the hand of the Totonacs, and for their kind 
reecption of him they deserved to he forgiven. Fur- 
ther than this, they had rendored the Spaniards 
great henofits, and should not be expected to serve 
two masters, or to pay double tribute; for the rest, 
Cortés himself would soon come to. Mexico and 
arrange everything. The envoys replied that: their 
sovereign was too engrossed in serious affairs to be 
able as yet to appoint an interview. “Adieu,” they 
concluded, “and beware of the Totonaes, for the 

a treacherous race.” Not to create needless alarm, 
nor leave on the minds of the envoys at their depart- 
ure unpleasant: impressions concerning his projects, 
Cortés entertained them hospitably, astonished them 
with cavalry and other exhibitions, and gratified them 
with presents. The effect of this visit was to raise 
still higher the Spaniards in the estimation not only 
of the Aztecs, but of the Totonaes, who with amaze- 
ment. saw come from the dread Montezuma, instead 
of a seourging army, this high embassy of peace. ‘It 
must be 80,” they said nmong themselves, “that, tho 
Mexican monarch stands in awe of the strangers.” 





Not long after, Chicomacatl camo to Cortés ask- 
ing aid against-a’Mexiean garrison, said to be com- 
mitting ravages at Tizapantzinco,1 some eight leagues 
from Cempoala. Cortés was ina merry mood at. the 
moment; he could sce the important. progress he 
was making toward the consummation of his dosiros, 
though the men of Velazquez could not—at least 
they would admit of nothing honorable or beneficial 
to Cortés, and they continued to make much trouble. 


*Before the embassy came, says Herrera, ‘Did orden con voluntad del 
seforde Chianhuitzlan, quo los tres Mexicanos presscs fucssen sucltos,’ dec. ii 


They, cap. xi 
iatldcheltl, et, Chich., 200, Other aathoritie differ in the epelling. 
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Here was an opportunity to test the credulity of 
these heathen, how far they might be brought to 
believe in the supernatural power of the Spaniards. 
Among the musketeers was an old Biscayan from the 
Italian wars, Heredia by name, the ugliest man in 
the army, uglier than Thersites, who could not find 
his fellow among all the Grecks that came to Troy. 
Lame in one foot, blind in one eye, bow-legged, with 
aslashed face, bushy-bearded as a lion, this musketeer 
had also tho heart of a lion, and would march straight 
into the mouth of Popocatepetl, without a question, 
at the order of his general. Calling the man to him, 
Cortés said: “The Greeks worshipped beauty, as thou 
knowest, good Heredia, but these Americans seem to 
deify deformity, which in thee reaches its uttermost. 
Thou art hideous cnough at onee to awe and enravish 
the Aztecs, whose Pantheon cannot produce thine 
equal. Go to them, Heredia; bend fiercely on them 
thine only eye, walk bravely before them, flash thy 
sword, and thunder a little with thy gun, and thou 
shalt at once command a hundred sacrifices.” Then 
to the Totonac chief: ‘This brother of mine is all 
sufficient to aid thee in thy purpose. Go, and behold 
the Culhuas will vanish at thy presence.” And they 
went; an obcdionce significant of the estimation in 
which Cortés was then held, both by his own men and 
by the natives. 

They had not proceeded far when Cortés sent 
and recalled them, saying that he desired to examinc 
the country, and would accompany them. Tlamamas 
would be required to carry the guns and baggage, and 
they would set out the next day. At the last moment 
seven of the Velazquez faction refused to go, on the 
ground of ill health. Then others of their number 
spoke, condemning the rashness of the present pro- 
ceeding, and desiring to return to Cuba. Cortés told 
them they could go, and after chiding them for neglect 
of duty he ordered prepared o vosscl, which should 
be placed at their serviec. As they were about to 
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embark, a deputation appeared to bees against 
permitting any to rae as a proceeding prejudicial 
to the service of God, and of the king. “Men who 
at such a moment, and under such circumstances, 
desert their flag deserve death.” These were the 
words of Cortés put into the mouth of the speaker. 
Of courso the order concerning the vessol was re- 
called, and the men of Velazquez were losers by the 
affair.* 

Tho expedition, composed of four hundred scl 
diers, with fourteen horses, and the necessary carriers, 
then sct off for Cempoala, where they were joined by 
four companiesof two thousand warriors. ‘Two days’ 
march brought them close to Tizapantzinco, and the 
following morning they entered the plain at the foot. 
of the fortress ebich vas strongly siianted ons Kigk 
tock bordered by a stream. Here stood the people 
prepared to reeeive them; but scarcely had the car- 
alry come in sight when ‘they turned to seek refuge 
within the fort. The horsemen cut off their retreat 
in that direction, however, and leaving them, began 
the ascent. ight chiefs and priests thereupon came 
forth wailing, and informed the Spaniards that the 
Mexican garrison had left at the first uprising of the 
Totonacs, and that the Cempoalans were taking ad- 
vantage of this and of the Spanish alliance to enforee 
the settlement of a long-standing boundary dispute. 
They begged that the army would not advance. 
Cortés at once gave orders to restrain the Cempoalans, 
who were already plundering. Their captains were 
severely reprimanded for want of candor as to the 
real object of the expedition, and were ordered to 
restore the effects and captives taken. This strictness 
was by no means confined to them, for a soldier named 
Mora, caught by the general in the act of stealing 

"One of them who had bartered a fine light-colored hone ior sone 

¥y in Cuba was unable to annul the trade, and thus lost his animal. 
al Diaz, Hiat. Verded., 34. Gomara, Hist. Sez., 64, refers merely to 


murmurs in’ favor of Velazquez, which Cortés quiets by placing a few in 
chains for a time. 
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two fowls, was ordered hanged. Alvarado, however, 
cut him down in time to save his life, probably at the 
secret intimation of Cortés, who, while securing the 
benefit. of example, would not unnecessarily sacrifice a 
soldier? J eer 

Charmed by this display of justice on the of 
the Gponiands, and innprenced a well by. thee ever 
increasing prestige, the chiefs of the district came in 
and tendered allegiance. A lasting friendship was 
established betweon them and the Cempoalans;” after 
which the army returned to Cempoala by a new route," 
and was received with demonstrations of joy by the 
populace. With a view of binding more closely such 
powerful allics, Chicomacatl proposed intermarriages. 
And as a beginning he presented eight young women,” 
richly dressed, with necklaces and carrings of gold, 
and cach attended by servants. ‘Take them,” said 


‘Murdo soldado en yaa guerra ox la Proninca de Cuatimala sobre 
vn Pefiol.' Bernat Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 35, He places the incident on the 
return mar 

} According to Gomara tho Aztec garrison does ravege the country when 
the Totonac revolt oceurs, and thsir forees moet the Spaniards on tho field, 
‘aly to fico at tho sight of the horsemen. Cortés and four others dismount, 

‘mingling with the fleeing, reach the fort gates, which they hold till their 
troops come up. Surrendering the place to the allies, Cortés tella them to 
respect tho yeople and to let the garrison depart without arms or banner. 
‘This victory gained great influence for the Spaniards, snd remembering the 
foatof Cortés, the Indians deolared that one Spaniard wss enough to aid them 
in echieving victory, Ist. fer., 59. Intixochit), who follows Goma 
fight the Azteo garrison oa far as the city, and then captures it Hie. Chih. 

). Solis aesumes that « fow Spaniards cut off tho retreat of the townsmen, 
and rushing forward, with somo Compealans, are already inside when the 
Teaders come to plead for mercy. Hid. Mer.,i. 197-8. ‘The foremost credit 
is howover duo to Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 34-5, who, being present, 
declares Gomara’s account wholly wrong, that no garrison existed hers, and 
‘that no resistance waa made. The latter sentenco is modified by Tapia, also 
ameiber of the expedition, who states that the towa did resist and was 
punished. elarion, in Feazbalcela, Col. Doc., ii, 668. Hence it may be 
aenumed that Ding, as a foot soldier, was nat, present to see the probably 
loodless rou: of the Indians by the cavalry. ‘The townsmen are not likely to 
have allowed the Cempoalans to approach without offering reristance, oF, in 
‘easo they knew of tho Spanish advance, without sonding a deputation before 
the pillage began. 

1 Passing through two towns, the soldiers suffering greatly from heat 
au fatigue, Near Cempoala the lor] awaited them insome temporary bute 
with bountifel cheer, though apprehensive of Cortcs’ atger at his deception. 
The following cay they entered the city. Dernal Dics, Hit. Verdads, 35; 
Herrera, dee. ti, lib. v, cap. xili, 

*Veinte Doncellas (aunque Gemara dice, que fueroa ocho},’ says Torque- 
. 390, without giving his reasons. 
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he to Cortés. “They are all daughters of caciques. 
Seven are for your captains, ard this, my niece, is for 
yourself, for she is the ruler of towns.” 

Matters were becoming interesting. Cortés and 
some of his captains had wives in Cuba, and nearly 
all of them had mistresses here. The damscls of 
Cempoala were not famed for their beauty; the one 
offered Cortés was particularly ill-favored. With re- 
gard to captives and slaves, of course no marriage 
vow was necessary, but with princesses the case was 
different. But even here there was little difficulty. 
The aboriginal form of marriage, while it satisfied the 
natives, rested lightly on the Spaniards. Indeed, 
with them it was no marriage at all; and so it has 
been throughout the New World; in their marital 
relations with foreigners the natives have felt them- 
selves bound, while the Europeans have not. ‘To the 
ceremony in this instance no objection was offered. 

At this happy consummation, though the rite is 
not yet performed, serious meditation takes posses- 
sion of the mind of Cortés, who bethinks himself that 
he is doing little of late for his God, who is doing 
so much for him. Success everywhere attends his 
sirategies. And these female slaves and princesses! 
While trying to quiet his conscience for accepting 
this princess, he was exceedingly careful in regard to 
taking unto himself real wives, as we have seen in 
Cuba. But here marriage after the New World 
fashion would surely advance his purposes. And so 
they are compelled to submit to the stronger, who by 
the right of might proceeds to rob them of their gold 
and to desolate their homes; and now assumes the 
higher prerogative of requiring them to relinquish 
the faith of their fathers and embrace the religion of 
their enemies. It would please God to have these 
Cempoala people worship him; Cortés can make them 
do so. True, they love their gods as much as Cortés 
loves his. Their gods likewise help them to good 
things, among others to the Spaniards themsolves, 


Hur. Mrx., You. 1 i 
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who in return now determine their overthrow. And 
shall they consent! Alas, they are weak, and their 
gods are weak! 

Heathenism, with its idolatry, and bloody sacri- 
fices, and cannibalism, is horrible, I grant you. “For 
daily they sacrificed three or five Indians,” says Bernal 
Diaz, “‘cffering the heart to idols, smearing the blood 
upon the walls, and cutting off the limbs to be eaten. 
T even believe they sold the flesh in the market.” * 
But equally horrible, and far more unfair, are the 
doings of the superior race, which with the advance 
of the centuries, and the increase of knowledge and 
refinement, are often guilty of deeds as bloodthirsty 
and cruel as these. With the most powerful of micro- 
scopic aids to vision, I can see no difference between 
the innate goodness and badness of men now and two 
or five thousand years ago; the difference lies merely 
in a change of moralit; iy fashions, and in the apparent 
refining and draping of what conventionally we chooso 
to call wickedness. What is the serving of dainty 
dishes to the gods in the form of human sacrifices, 
of carving before them a few thousand fattened cap- 
tives, to the extirpation of a continent of helpless 
human beings; and that by such extremes of treachery 
and cruelty as the cannibals never dreamed of, entrap- 
firs, by fair words only to cut, and mangle, and kill 

y steel, saltpetre, and blood- hounds; stealing at the 
same time their lands and goods, and adding still more 
to their infamy by doing all this in the name of Christ; 
when in reality they violate every principle of religion 
and disregard every injunction of the church; just as 
men to-day lic and cheat and praise and pray, and out 
of their swindlings hope to buy favor of the Almighty! 

nd now these poor people must fe up their 
poor gous, for their masters so decree. The chiefs and 





1 Tambien, inn de er limpioe do sodemias, porque tania, wachachog 
yostidos en habito de mugeres, que andat can ae ‘aquel maldito oficio,* 
‘This they promised, Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 35, Solis assumes that 
Cortés was aronsed to this crusade by the heavy sacrifices at n great festival. 
ist, Mez.,i. 204-8. 
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native priests protest. The Spaniards aro benefactora 
and friends, but the gods are superior to men. To 
them they owe health, prosperity, existence; and sac- 
rifices are but the necessary slight returns for so great 
blessings. The sacrificed are by no means injured, 
say the Aztecs, but are sent to heaven and enfolded 
at once in the bosom of their god. Verily there are 
curious articles of faith among the heathen wor- 
shipers as well as among our own, but if we look for 
all the good in ours we shall be mistaken. In vain 
the men of Cempoala beg to retain the religion of | 
their forefathers and the sacred emblems of their 
faith. Carried away by the fierce zeal which more 
than once in these annals overcomes his prudence 
and brings him to the brink of ruin, Cortés cries: 
“Christians and soldiers, shall these things be— 
these idolatries and sacrifices, and other impious 
doings? No! First down with the images, then to 
arguments, and the granting of entreaties. Our 
lives on work rewarded with eternal glory!” Shouts 
of earnest approval was the response, and on they 
marched toward the temple. Priests and_peoplo 
tushed to the defence of their deities. With a 
scornful gesture the ruler was waived aside, as he 
inte with the warning that to lay hands on the 
idols was to bring destruction alike on all. “You are 
not my friends,” exclaimed Cortés, “if you do not as 
I wish! Choose ye; and I will leave you your gods 
to savo you from the threatened vengeance of Mon- 
tezuma.” This was by far too practical an application 
of their piety. The fact is, their gods had not done 
exactly right by them in the matter of the Aztec 
imposition. These white strangers, after all, seemed 
to be better gods than their idols. “Well, work your 
will,” at length said Chicomacatl; ‘‘but do not ask our 
aid in such detestable doings.” So the thing was ac- 
complished, as before this had been determined. In 
a moment fifty soldiers were on the temple summit, 
and down came the worshipful wooden things, shat- 
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tered and clattering along the steps, while with 
bleeding hearts their makers stood i“ their faces 
covered to-exelude the sacrilegious sight. Ah, how 
they wailed, how they lamented, calling on the mis- 
shapen blocks to pity their inability to stop the deed!" 

Not such dastards were these people, however, that 
not one among them would strike a blow for their 
faith. For presently the court-yard was filled with 
armed men, headed by infuriated priests in long 
hooded robes of dark material, with slashed ears and 
faces clotted with blood, determined, if not to pre- 
vent, at least to avenge tho outrage. What was 
sworn allegiance, or even life, beside the momentous 
question of religion? Seeing the danger, Cortés with 
characteristic promptness seized the lord, together 
with several leading men, and declared if a single 
Spaniard was so much as scratched they should im- 
mediately die. Chicomacatl accordingly spoke to the 
peoplo and mado them retire. Nor was wholly lost 
on them the mute argument of the shattered idols 
lying powerless at their feet. Hence when the im- 
ages were burned, the natives looked on with com- 
parative calmness. «Surely these beings are superior 
to our gods, whom they have thus vanquished,” they 
said onc to another. Sweetly and serenely Cortés now 
smiled on them, called them brethren, and preached 
the European doctrines. The pagan temple was 
cleansed, the blood-smeared walls were whitewashed, 
and in their place was erected a Christian altar, dec- 
orated with flowers and surmounted with a cross. 
Here, before the assembled natives, Olmedo preached 
the Christian faith, and celebrated mass. ‘The con- 
trast between the simple beauty of this impressive 
ceremony and their own bloody worship made a deep 
impression on the minds of the natives, and at the 
conclusion those who desired were baptized. Among 

“Gomara makes the natives tear down the idols and the sepalchres of 


eaciques worshipped as gods. *Acabo con los cle la ciudad que derribassen los 
loa y sopulooe de oe eaciqoes, G tambien reveriviauen como = doves 


ist. Mez., 67. 
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them were the eight brides, the ill-favored ruler of 
towns who had been given to Cortés being called 
Catalina, probably in honor of his wife in Cuba, whose 
place she was to occupy for a time. Lucky Puertc- 
carrero’s second pretty prize, the daughter of Cacique 
Cuesco, was named Francisca.® 

Accompanied by the brides and a large escort the 
army now returned-to Villa Rica. There they found 
just arrived from Cuba a vessel commanded by F'ran- 
cisco de Salcedo, nicknamed ‘the dandy,’ who with 
Luis Marin, an able officer, and ten soldiers, all well 

rovided with arms, and with two horses, had come 
in quest of fortune under Cortés."@ Salcedo reported 
that, Velazquez had received the appointment of ade- 
lantado over all lands diseovered by him or at his 
cost, with one fifteenth of all royal revenues thence 
arising.'” 

Benito Martin, the chaplain, who had been sent to 
obtain the commission, was rewarded with the benefice 
of the new discovery at Ulua, which really comprised 
all Mexico, while the lately appointed bishop of Cuba, 
the Dominican Julian Garcds, confessor to the bishop 
of Burgos, the patron of Velazquez, was promoted to 


5 Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 38; Herrera, deo, ii, lib. v. cap. ix, xiv. 
Gomara places the presentation of the women at the first visit of tho Span- 
iards to the city, and herein he is followed by Herrera, Torquemeda, and 
Tsthixochitl, Hut. Chich., 280. 

These proved the more valuable since Cortés’ horse had died shortly 
Metoce., He Gbteined, by gift or porchae, the fine Arviere, a dark shestnet 
belmging to Ori, the sutcian, db to Gaeta, the miner. Bernal Dita, Ti, 
Fenda 88. Gomara assumes thet Salcedo brotght acarave with sixty Span- 
fards and nine horses, the vessel having been detained in Cuba for repairs, 
ud, Bfex., 695 yet he includes Salcedo as present at the final review 
LL, 14, “ite eridentiy confused. 

" For himself and one heir. Further, after conquering and settling four 
falands, he might select one from which to reosive perpetually for himself and 
heirs one tweatieth part of all the revenue accruing therefrom for te king. 
No duty would be dhacged daring his life on any clothing, arms, and pre 
‘iisiona imporled by him into those lands. Asan aid toward the expanses of 
tie conquest, a royal estate at Habana was granted him, ond a salary in 
hue Tat of 300,000 inacavedts, ‘The ollie clauses of Uke vomutesion rer 
lated to mines, clergy, taxes, ond sottlers. Tt vandated st Saragoam, Novem. 
bor 13, 1518, ‘five daya previous to ths usurpation of the fleet by Corts,” 

eves Las Casas, fist. Ind., v.3-5. Datel at Bareelona, says Herrera, 

Tib, iii. cap. xi. Several are led to mppone that Velaques did not re- 
ssive the notice of his appointment for over a year after its date, whi 

ely. Aes, ih, 222-2. 
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the insignificant see of Cozumel. These preferments, 
based on an insufficient knowledge of the country, 
were corrected at a later time, when Garcés was 
made bishop of Tlascala, while Martin received other 
compensation." Before the issue of these grants 
it appears that Yucatan at least had a narrow escape 
from slipping entirely out of Spanish hands At the 
first news of Cérdoba’s discoveries the admiral of 
Flanders was induced to ask for the land in grant, in 
order to settle it with Flemings, and also to petition 
for the governorship of Cuba as a means to promote 
the colony. This was supported by Xévres, the chief 
adviser in such matters, sho knew little of the Indies 
and the vast tracts referred to, and so the promise 
was given. ‘Las Casas was in Spain at the time, and 
being consulted by the admiral as to the means for 
colonizing, became indignant at the rash concession of 
Cuba, which he considered as belonging to Columbus. 
He remonstrated, and warned those interested to do 
the same. The result was the withdrawal of the 
grant, greatly to the disappointment of the admiral, 
for whose account several vessels had already reached 
San Licar, laden with Flemish settlers.” 


Cortés was fully aware that Velazquez, possessed 
of a commission, would not long delay in asserting his 
claim with all the power at his command upon the 
islands, and with all his influence at court; this spurred 
on the ‘captain. general to lose notime in ‘bringing for- 
ward his own pretensions, and in seeking to obtain 
royal approval of his acts. Therefore at this juncture 
he determined to gain authority for effectually sup- 
planting the Cuban governor in the field wherein 
he had already openly ignored him, and to despatch 


18 Which he failed to enjoy, since he died at sea while en route to New 

8 ‘ke possession. Las Canas, Hint. Ind., iv. 405-0; Lferrera, dec. ii. 
ear x1 Cogltudo, Hist, Yueathan, 10-17. 

any of ‘these died from hax xp ‘and the rest returned impoverished 

Nist. Tnd., iv. 974-0, Herrera, dec. ii. lib, ti. 
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messengers to the king. The men of Cortés needed 
no prompting to see how necessary to their interest 
it was to procure his confirmation as general to the 
exclusion of Velazquez, and to support Cortés by 
writing reports in corroboration of his own state- 
ments. Yet, in view of the flowing in of cxaggerated 
accounts concerning new discoveries, little would 
avail descriptions of conquests and resources, how- 
ever glowing, and recommendations however warm, 
unless made real by specimens of the treasures which 
were the main attraction alike to king and subject. 
For gifts can move gods, says Hesiod. To the crown 
was due one fifth of the wealth so far obtained, but 
fearing that this would hardly produce the offect de- 
sired, Cortés proposed to surrender the one fifth due 
himself, and prevailed on his friends, and with their 
aid onall members of the expedition, to give u 
their share in the finer pieces of wrought gold an 
silver, and in all choice articles, so that a gift worthy 
of themselves and the country might. be presented 
to the king.” 


Tt has been generally assumed, from a loose acceptance of chroniclers’ 
text, that all the treamires were surrendered for the object in view, bnt this 
could not have been the ease. The pileof gold dust an! nuggets, accumulated 
ty constant barter along the cost, and incressod ty the coutents of two 
helmets sent by Montezuma, formed 6 pile amount, of which only a 
imall portion was sent to the king, as specimens of mining products. Three 
thoasand castellanos were set aside for the expenses of tho messengers to Spain, 
and an equal sumn for Cortés! father, * Otros 3000 que Cortés enviabs para st 
padre.’ Las Caras, Hist, Ind.,iv.408. ‘Ava padre Martin Cortes ya.eu madre 
dertoa Castellanos.’ Gomara, Hist. Mer., 62, ‘The disposal of the dust alone 
indicates an apportionment. ' Further, the list of treasuro sent to Spain, as 
appended to the Cartadrl Ayuntamiento, and as given by Gomara, shows that 
much of the wroaght motel received from Monteruma, not counting that 
sequired by barter, was retained by the expedition. Gomara writes that the 
rst step of Cortés was to order a civision of treasures by Avila and Mejia, 
scting reapectively for the crownand thoarmy. All the offecia being displayed 
'n the plaza, the gold and silver amounting to 27,000 ducats, the cabildo 
sheervell ‘that what remained after deducting the royal fifth would belong to 
the general in payment for the vessels, arms, and supplis surrendered Ly him 
to the company.” Cortés said there waa timo enough to pay him; he would 
uow take only his share as captain-general, and leave others wherewith to 
tetile their amall debts, He also proposed that insten! of sending merely the 
one fifth to the king, the finest specimens shoulil be given, which was agreed 
to. His list ia given in (is! Mer., 60-2. Ordaz and Montejo were sent round 
with alist to be signed by all who wished to surrender their share in the gold. 
‘Ydesta manerm todos lo finmaron f vna.’ Bernal Diaz, list, Verdad.,36. "The 
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The flag-ship was prepared for the voyage, and the 
navigation intrusted to Alaminos and another pilot 
called Bautista, with fifteen sailors and the necessary 
outfit. Four Indians, rescued from the sacrificial cage 
at Cempoala, where they had been kept to fatten, 
were also sent on board, together with native curiosi- 
ties, including specimens of picture-writing. The 
difficult task of out-manceuvring Velazquez and se- 
curing the aims of their party was intrusted to the 
alcaldes Puertocarrero and Montejo, the former being 
selected chiefly because of his high connections, which 
might serve him at court, the latter for his business 
talent. Three thousand castellanos were given them 
from the treasury for expenses, together with the 
necessary power and instructions, and three letters 
in duplicate for the king. One of these was the first 
of the celebrated letters of Cortés on the conquest. 
He related at length all that had occurred since he 
left Santiago; the difficulties, with Velazquez, the 
hardships of the voyage, and the progress of conquest 
for God and the king. He dwelt on the vast extent 
ond wealth of the country, and expressed the hope of 
speedily subjecting it to the crown, and of seizing the 
person of the great Montezuma. And he trusted that 
in return for his services and loyal devotion he would 
be remembered in the eédulas to be issued for this 
new addition to the empire.” 







‘an authenticated copy 
Kies, but nothing rc- 


MS., 59-60. Barcia su, 
ove being its production 
Narvaez, Lill, Oceid. 
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‘The second letter was by the ayuntamiento of Villa 
Rica, dated July 10, 1519,” covering not only the 
same ground, but giving an account of the voyages of 
discovery by Cérdoba and Grijalva, the reasons for 
founding a colony, and for Cortés’ appointment. The 
features of the country, its resources and inhabitants, 
were touched upon, and the belief expressed that of 
gold, silver, and precious stones “there is in the land 
as much as in that where it is said Solomon took the 
gold for the temple.” Velazquez was exposed as a 
cruel, dishonest, and incompetent governor, and as 
such most dangerous to be intrusted with the control 
of these vast and rich territories. They asked for an 
investigation to prove the charges, as well as the 
propriety of their own acts; and concluded by recom- 
mending that Cortés, whose character and conduct 
stamped him a loyal ealjet and an able leader, be con- 
firmed in his offices, till the conquest of the country, 
at least, should have been achieved.” 

The third letter, even longer than this, though of 
similar tenor, was signed by the representative men 
in the en and concluded by yes that their 
services and hardships be rewarded with grants, and 
that Cortés be confirmed in the government till the 
king might be pleased to appoint an infante or a 
grandee of the highest class, for so large and rich a 
country ought to be ruled by none elso. Should the 
designing bishop of Burgos of his accord “send us a 

+E Cabildo escriuib juntamente con diez scldsdos.....0 iva yo firmalo 
enella.” Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 36. 

BWritten by Cortés! most doroled friends, and undoubtedly under his 
supervision, we cannot expect to find it other than a labored effort to promote 
his views, “Robertson, whose suggestion led to its discovery in the Vienaa 

rial Library, offersa mere syuypsis of the contents. /Yist, Am., preface, p, 

HLH. 521-2. Te ingiven at lenath in the Curt/s, Curia, hy Gayangen, Parts, 
1966, 1-34, with notes, and with the list of preseatsappended; and in Col. Dec. 
iwrt., i. 2d app., 41-104, preceded by aii 
Levotnctory alitch of the oxpsdition ty the collate: of tho yapers and 
Fear oide ia Gua de ls Contetacion Jeter 1 rom be Manual 

1 *Todow los Capitanes, y eo!ladve juntainente escriuimos otra carte." 
Bernal Diaz, Hat. Verdad.. %. ‘£1 eabildo.... escrinio....des letras. Vna 


...n0 firmaron sino alcaldes y regidores, La otra fuo a cordada y 
ci Cabuldo y de todos loe unas principales.’ Gomara, {Jise, Mes, he 
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governor or captain, before we obey him we shall 
inform your royal person.” This sentence, which 
Las Casas characterizes as a “great though sweet- 
ened piece of impudence,” and several others not. in 
harmony with Cortés’ own calculated report, were 
robably the cause for the disappearance of the letter 
Boone it reached the emperor.” 

The messengers or procuradores left the port July 
16,* and although ordered not to touch Cuba, lest, 
Velazquez should Icarn of the mission, Montojo could 
not resist the temptetion of taking a peep at his 
estates at Mariel de Cuba, a port lose to Habana. 
Hore they entered August 23, and took supplies ard 
water. This could not of course be done in secret, 
and swelling with rumor the report reached Velazquez 
that his flag-ship had come ballasted with gold, to 
the value of two hundred and seventy thousand pesos. 
No less alarmed than furious at this proof of the 
perfidy he had so long feared, he despatched a fast 
sailing vessel with a strong force under Gonzalo de 


* Bermal Dias, iit. Verdad., 37, gives long detail of its contents, par- 
oclarly of the conclusion, wherein the bishop of Bisgoe js pointed out as 
erg his friends and relations in tho distribution of Tndian governments, 
‘elazyuez enjoyed his special favor in return for the large presuts in got 
tnd towne he had mado, to the prejudice of the crows, . Cortés, on readia 
the letter, was highly pleased with the culogy bestowed upon himsell, aai 
promised to remember it when rewards camo to be distributed, but he cb- 
jected to the prominence given to the discoveries of Cérdobs and Grijalva, 
"sino 4 @1 solo se atribuia el descubrimiento, y 11 hoora, @ howor le todo,” 
and wished to suppress tho statement that one fifth of the profits wero to be 
n to him. Phe men dedlined to hide anything from tho king, and an 
Cortés no doabt made tho messengers hide the letter. Tapia gives a bref 
synopsis of it, mentioning the objections raised against the bishop of Burgos, 
tha the resolution not to obey any onders contrary to their report till the king 
had replied to it—‘4 para que otra cosa en coatrario de lo que Ie escrebiamos 
120 80 hiciese, quo S. M, sin suber de qué hacia mercedes, no las hiciesc, esti- 
hamos prestos de morir 6 tener Is tierra en su real nombre fasta ver respuesta 
doestacarta.' Relacion, in Icazhaleeta, Cot. Doc., ii, 500, ‘Esta carta no vidoe! 
Emperador, porque, al ia viers, no les aucoderis ni 4 Cortéa ni d aus consortes el 
negocio tan favorable como abajo se pareceré.' Lea Casas, Hirt. Iud., iv. 
#8 Ein una mao que.... .despaché & 10 de julio del ato'de 1519, envi 
A. muy larga y particular relacion.” Cortés, Cartar, 51: Oviedo, aa) 
Yeintey acis dina lel mea de Julio... -partieron do San Jnaa de Uina” Perit 
Dice, ist, Verdad., 37. On tho next pago ho says July 6th. Tho naming 
103 carelessness of facts; yet Gomara 








































MESSENGERS OF CORTES IN SPAIN. m 


Guzman, the royal treasurer, to capture her; but she 
had stayed only three days at Mariel, and then passed 
safely through the Bahamas Channel, the first to 
make that passage.” 


The arrival of the messengers at Seville, in October, 
created no small stir, and aided by their treasures and 
reports they became the heroes of the hour. But their 
trumph was of short duration; for Benito Martin, 
the chaplain of Velazquez, happened to be at the port. 
This man at once laid claim to the vessel for his 
master, denounced the persons on board as traitors, 
and prevailed upon the Casa de Contratacion to seize 
the ship, together with the private funds of the com- 
mission, as well as certain money sent by Cortés for 
his father. A still stronger opponent appeared in tho 

rson of Fonseca, bishop of ‘Burgos, whose interest 
in Velazquez, fostered by a long interchange of favors, 
was strengthened by a projected marriage of the gov- 


7 ‘Esta faga fue ocasion do descubrir el derrotero de 1a Cana! do Bahama, 
para Is buelia.de Espota, hasta entonces no nauegada,y desde aquella ccasion 
tiempre eeguida,” Cogolludo, Hist, Yucathan, 41. ‘Alaminos....fae el primero 
gee Raeg® por aquella canal.” ferval Di, ‘Hie, Verdad., 3699." Proju- 
iced against Montojo, aa shown by provious oxprossions, this author occurcs 
him of sending letters to Velazquez by a milor, who spread the news of the 
mission slong his route. Some of tho letters wero from adhorents in Cortés’ 
army. ‘Parecid, de otras personss principales que esauan en nuestro Real, 
mm aconsejados que fuessen f aquella estancia. ... yaun escriuieroa para que 
41 Diego Velazques tauiesse tiempo de auellos 4 iis menoe.’ Velazquez sc- 
cordingly sends two small vessels under Gabriel de Rojas and Guzman to 
parsuo the ship, but their cruise betwoen Habana and the Bahamas Channel 
bin vain, Montejo's conduct beloreand after this indicates nothing that can 
justify the accusations, and Velazquez, in his letter to Figueroa, juez do resi* 
dencia in Espatila, inveighs against one ‘Montejo’ and his companion for 
pking net only provisions and frty butte of water, but a numlor of Tadiana 
from Mariel, and then leaving ‘without informing any mogistrateor other per- 
ton,’ taking’ a dangerous and hitherto unknown route. In {rachaleet, C 
Doe., i. 401. ‘During the investigation held on tha subject by the governor, 
jppeared that Juan de Rojas of Habana reported the accrot visit of Mon 
{ejo, who, kuowing that Rojas lad becoue aware of is presence, wrote isn 
at the moment of fearing that bo wes ging to visit Velazquez, rom Vevez, 
‘servant of Rojas and in charge at Mariel, it seems, ho exacted an oath not 
toreveal what he had learned of the rich cargo and destination of the vessel. 
Rojas nevertheless obtained tho incta from him. ‘Tewimonio, in Pachero and. 
Cardenas, Col. Doc., xii. 151-204. In a letter to the bishop of Burgos, Uctober 
12, 1519, ‘Velazque: states that a man at Mariel, Porez probably, was at tho 
last moment shown tho treasures. Guzman wes sent with a vessel in parauit. 
In Parheco and Cardenas, Col. Doc,, xi. 248-90. Gomara also says, *embiando 
tras ella via carauela do armada” Ziist. Mer., 64; Torquemaia, t. 407. 
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emor with his niece.” Detaining the messengers and 
their papers by deferred promises and other meas- 
ures,” he filled the royal ear with the most damaging 
charges against them and their party in behalf of his 
protégé. 

‘Velazquez had meanwhile boon taking testimony 
against Cortés, and had sent treasurer Guzman to 
Spain with documents and instructions to join Martin 
in pressing his suit before the bishop.” 


Charles V. had been elected emperor, and was busy 
in Spain raising supplies and making preparations on 
a vast scale for presenting an appearance in Germany 
befitting so high a dignity. Provious to embarking 
for Flanders he was to meet the cortes at Compos- 
tela. The messengers from New Spain could afford 
to lose no more time, and so with the aid of Puerto- 
carrero’s friends and the men opposed to Fonseca, 
among them the Licenciado Nuilez, relator of the 
royal council and related to Cortés, they slipped 
away, and in company with Alaminos and Martin 
Cortés, managed to be presented to the monarch at 


%-Dofia Mayor de Fonscca, El obispo de Bi por la muerte del 
Grn Chanciler.., tom6 6 lear y 4 ger principal,” Za Hist, Ind., ve 
25 Merreri des, ti, Wb. ii. cap. rth; Biya, Avotes Beles, Serithe, 414, 

The bishop of Burgos, then ai Valladolid, spoke a harslily to Puertocar- 
revo thatthe latter ventured to remonstrate, and demant that their messages 
be forwarded to the king. A charge was ow raked up against Puertocar- 
reo of having three years Lefore curried off » womun from Medellin to the 
Tniies, and for this he was cast into prison. Bernal Diaz., Hist. Verdad.. 38; 
Vetuneert, Teatro Mez., pt. iii. 119, 

*Guzman appears to have started in October from Cuba, when Narvaea" 
expedition against Cortés had alreedy begun to be fitted out. Carta de V'ela=- 



























pre Oct TE IIIS, in Col. Doc. Intd., 1. 47295 Packero and Cirdenaw, Cot 
xii, 240-1 5 Curta ab Figueroa, inn Teulalerta, Col. Dor. i, 402; Las 
Cosas, Hist. Ind., v. 2. Hia appeal to the Jeronimite Fathers, says Bernal 





Disz, met only with rebuff. ‘They considered that Cortés had done well to 
send’ 50 rich a present to the king. ‘La embiaron al Diego Velazquez & 
Cuba A. yn Licenciado que se detia Zuazo para que le tomasse resitlencia 
-.,Celazquez, se congoxé mucho mas, y como de antes era muy gordo, se 
Ps flue en aque Wins” (fe Verda 88,” Martin petitioned the bishop 
for the repair and retura of the messongers’ vessel to Velazquez, together 
with another vessel, both to carry reinforcements to the Indies, This waa 
needul, parily to prevent the powible conllict between Cortés’ party and 
the expedition fitting ont under Velazquez to support the men be had 
alcdy sont under Cortes as his lieutenant, Menor, in Col, Doc. Ind, 
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Tordesillas, in the beginning of March.™ The king 
was not a little pleased with the reports, gilded as 
they were with the richest presents that had as yet 
reached him from his American possessions,” but he 
was unfortunately too absorbed with the imperial 
crown and the preparations for departure to give 
more than a passing attention to the subject, and still 
less would he enter into the merits of the claims pre- 
sented. Finding, however, that Fonseca had not been 
impartial in the matter, he was prevailed on to rofer 
it to Cardinal Adrian, and the junta of prelates and 
ministers governing the kingdom during the royal ab- 
sence, before whom the Council of the Indies had also 
to lay its reports. The messengers were meanwhile 
allowed under bond to receive from the seized funds 
what was needed for their support." The powerful 
Fonseca managed, however, by misrepresentation and 
other means, to delay the case, and for about two 
years it dragged its weary length. And yet, where a 
man is strong enough to carve out his own. fortune, 
particularly where the administration of strict justice 
might send his neck to the halter, the law’s delay and 
its susceptibility to perversion may be most fortunate. 


% Sandoval, Hist, Czrlos V., i. 208. * Vinironse con Ia corte haata Il 
4 la Coruna, yen este camino los cognosel yo.’ Las Casas, Hist, Iid., iv. 4995 
Herrera, des. ii. ib. ix. cap. vii. 
cotta te Manna de i Cosa de Contratacon de la Tndiae is noted that the 
ypoala natives wore provoutod to the king, at ‘Tordosillas, ia February, or 
March, 1:20, and the presents at Valladolid in April, ‘The Incians wero sent 
to Cuba at the clove of March, 1521, except ons who had died. Cortés, Cartas, 
34; Alaman, Dieert., i 91-104. ¢ 
, According to Bemal Diag the bishop of Bdrgos retained not only the 
original lotters of the king, but a portion of the presents, which produced a 
Tetter from Charlee, “The daplente lttare rnched him, hovever. ee 
jad. 38-9, ‘This anthor is not well informed aboat the movements of tho 
procuradores, Ho leta the king reach Flanders before they arrive, and there 
Heocive ouly the reports, 
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To the top of a fir-tree, which he curbed and then 
let spring, Theseus fastened the robber Sinis, who 
had been accustomed himself to kill travellers in that 
way. In a hollow brazen bull, which he had made 
for the Sicilian tyrant to roast his victims in, Perillus 
the inventor was roasted. A famous detective was 
hanged at last for house-breaking. Matthew Hop- 
kins, the witch-finder, who about the middle of the 
seventeenth century travelled the country over to 
discover and bring witches to punishment, was finally, 
with pronounced effect, subjected to one of his own 
tests. Witches, he had said, would not sink in water. 
This was a safe proposition for the prosecution; for 
if they sank they wore drowned, and if they did not 
sink thoy wero burned. Being at length himself 
charged with witcheraft, the pooplo seized and threw 
him into a river; and as he floated, by his own law he 
vas declared a witch, and put to death accordingly. 


In more ways than one, he who invents a guillotine 
a) 
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is often the first to suffer by it. It is not wise to sow 
dragons’ teeth, and expect therefrom a hay harvest. 

Now Diego Velazquez had all his life Beak sowing 
dragons’ teeth, and hunting witches, and building guil- 
lotines, and brazen bulls. Starting from Spain in the 
guise of a noble old soldier, as he advertised himself, 
though some said of him that his sword was bloodless 
and his bravery bravado, he served the usual EpprSt- 
ticeship in the New World, chasing, and mutilating, 
and murdering, and enslaving natives, working to 
death on his plantations those saved for this most 
cruel fate. For this and similar service Diego Colon, 
then ruling the Indies at Espaiiola, sent him to Cuba 
to play governor there over those inoffensive and 
thrice unlucky savages. Fraud being native to his 
character, no sooner was he fairly seated than he 
repudiated his late master and benefactor, and reported 
directly to the king, even as his own captain of the 
Mexican expedition was now doing. Another of his 
guillotines was the vile treatment of Grijalva for not 
disobeying orders, on which score he could not com- 
plain against Grijalva’s successor. Yet, as head and 
heart frosted with time the Cuban governor was not 
happy: misdeeds never bring true or lasting happi- 
ness. His bitterness, however, was but in the bloom; 
the full fruit of his folly would come only after the 
consummation of events upon the continent, grand as 
yet. beyond conception. Ordinarily it is much easier 
to kill a man than to create one; in this instance it 
was extremely difficult to kill the man that he had 
made. 

If among the New World cavaliers such a thing as 
poltroon or coward could be, Diego Velazquez was 
that thing, notwithstanding he had participated in so 
much fighting. Yet I do not call him coward, for 
my pen refuses to couple such a term with that of 
sixteenth-century Spaniard. Certain it is, however, 
that few men in those days preferred conquering 
new lands by deputy to winning glory in person, and 
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if this soldier and governor was not a coward, there 
was little of tho manly or chivalrous in his bravery. 
He was cautious, yet frequently his cupidity overcame 
his caution; and when he adventured his gold—for he 
seldom risked his life, either for fame which he dearly 
loved, or for gold which he loved still dearer—it 
was under restrictions ruinous to almost any enter- 
prise. In his ordinary mood he played fairly enough 
the statesman and hero, but in truth his statesmanship 
was superficial, and his heroism theatrical. Las Casas 
calls him a terrible fellow for those who served him, 
and Gomara says he had little stomach for expendi- 
tures. This much allowance, however, should be 
made in any statements of historians respecting the 
govemor of Cuba: in their drama of the conquest 

ogo Volazquer plays the part of chiof villain to the 
hero Hernan Cortés, when as a matter of fact Cortés 
was tho greater villain of the two, principally because 
ho was the stronger. 

Even the priests praise Cortés, though many of 
his acts were treacherous; and timidity in a leader 
was accounted the most heinous of crimes. On the 
whole, I agree with Torquemada that the governor 
should have gone against Montezuma in person, if it 
was necessary he should go on such dastardly work 
at all; but we may be sure that Velazquez would not 
himself venture upon this sea of high cxploit, though 
£olus with a silver cord had tied up the winds in an 
ox-hide, as he did for Ulysses. And now from this 
time forth, and indeed from the moment tho unre- 
strainable Estremaduran embarked defying him, the 
sulphurous fire of hatred and revenge burned constant 
in the old man’s breast. 


Never was villainy so great that if united with 
high station or ability it could not find supporters; 
for most men are rascals at heart-in one direction or 
another. The pretty pair, Velazquez the governor, 
and Cortés the adventurer—so well pitted that the 
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difference between them consists chiefly in settin; 

off the position of one against the native strength o 

the other, the manners and pusillanimity of the one 
against the fate-defying chivalry of the other—had 
each his active workers not only in Spain, but in 
America, those of Velazquez being scme of them in 
the very camp of Cortés. Since the royal grant of 
superior powers to Velazquez, this faction has lifted 
its head. And now its brain works. 

The messengers for Spain had scarcely left. the 
port, before these malcontents form a plot, this time 
not with the sole desire to return to a more com- 
fortable and secure life, but with a view to advise 
Velazquez of the treasure ship so close at hand. 
Amongst them are to be found the priest Juan Diaz; 
Juan Escudero, the alguacil of Baracoa, who be- 
guiled and surrendcred Cortés into the hands of the 
authorities; Diego Cermeiio and Gonzalo de Umbria, 
pilots; Bernardino de Coria, and Alonso Peiate, be- 
side several leading men who merely countenanced 
the plot! They have already secured a small vessel 
with the necessary supplies, and the night of embark- 
ment is at hand, when Coria repents and betrays his 
companions. 

Cortés is profoundly moved. It is not so much 
the hot indignation that stirs his breast against the 
traitors as the light from afar that seems to float in 
upon his mind like an inspiration, showing him moro 
vividly than he had ever seen it before, his situation. 
So lately a lax and frivolous youth, apparently of 
inept nature, wrought to stiffer consistency by some 
years of New World kneading, by « stroke of the 


‘The names vary somewhat in different authorities, Bernal Diaz including 
instead of Fete, a number of the Gibraltar sailurs kuowa es Defiates, who 
‘were lashed at Cozumel for theft. The plot was hatched ‘Desde & quatro 
dias quo pertieron nuestros Provunidores’ Hat Ver 90. Cortés mention 
‘ouly four ‘determinade de tomar un bergantin....y natar al maestre dé), y 
ine 4 In inla Fernandina.’ Cartas, 58-4. Gomara assumes them to be the 
tame who last revolted on setting out for Tizapantzinco. His. Mex, 6, 
«Pasion... por eb do urtar un navfo poquatio,§ salir & roar To ane 
Novaban parael rey.’ Tapia, Relacion, in Ieezbalceta, Col. Doc., ii.563. Peter 
Martyr jumbies the names, dee. ¥. cap. i. 
Burr. Mex, Vor. 1. 12 
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rarest fortune he suddenly finds himsclf a commander 
of men, in a virgin field of enterprise fascinating 
beyond expression, and offering to the soldicr possi- 
bilities excelled by nothing within the century. As 
the mind enlarges to take in these possibilities, the 
whole being seems to enlarge with it, the unstable 
adventurer is a thing of the past, and behold a mighty 
rock fills the Hee Against it heads shall beat 
unprofitably. ‘The momentous question of to be or 
not to be is forever determined; it is an affair simpl 

of life now. Life and the power of which he finds 
himsclf possessed shall rise or fall together; and if 
his life, then the lives of others. No life shall be 
more precious to him than his own; no life shall be 
accounted precious at all that stands in the way of 
his plans. To « lady who complained of the burning 
of the Palatinate by Turenne, Napoleon answered: 
“And why not, madame, if it was necessary to 
his designs?” The Palatinate! ay, and a hundred 
million souls flung into the same fire, ere the one 
omnipotent soul shall suffer the least abridgment. 
It was a small matter, and he would do it; all the 
islands of the Western Inde he would uproot and flin; 

into the face of the Cuban governor before he woul 
yield one jot of his stolen advantage. Each for him- 
self were Velazquez, Columbus, and Charles, and the 
rest of this world’s great and little ones, and Cortés 
would be for himself. Henceforth, like Themistocles, 
though he would dic for his country he would not 
trust her. Return to Cuba he well knew for him was 
death, or ignominy worse than death. His only way 
was toward Mexico. As well first as last. <All the 
past life of Cortés, all his purposes for the future, 
concentred in these resolves to make them the pivot 
of his destiny. Cortés, master of kings, arbiter of 
men’s lives! As for these traitors, they shall die; 
and if other impediments appear, as presently we 
shall see them appear, be they in the form of eye or 
right hand, they shall be removed. Tyrant, he might 
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be branded; ay, as well that as another namo, for so 
are great ends cften brought to pass by small meana 
Unpleasant as it may be, the survivors may as well 
bear in mind that it will be less difficult another time. 

So the conspirators are promptly seized and sen- 
teneed, Escudero and Cermoiio to be hanged, Umbria 
to lose his fect, and others to roceive cach two hun- 
dred lashes? Under cover of his cloth Padre Diaz, 
the ringleader and most guilty of them all, escapes 
with a reprimaad. As for the rest, though amon 
thom wore some equally guilty, they were treated wi 
such dissombling courtesy and prudence as either to 
render them harmless or to convert them into friends, 
“Happy the man who cannot write, if it save him 
from such business as this!” exclaimed the com- 
mander, as he affixed his name to the death-warrants 
For notwithstanding his inexorable resolve he was 
troubled, and would not see his comrades die though 
they would have sacrifieed him. On the morning of 
the day of exccution he set off at breakneck specd 
for Cempoala, after ordering two hundred soldiers to 
follow with the horses and join a similar force which 
had left three days bofore under Alvarado.* 

Cortés’ brain was in a whirl during that ride. It 
was a horrible thing, this hanging of Spaniards cutting 
off fect, and flogging. Viewed in one light it was but 
a common piece of military disciplinc; from another 
stand-point it was the act of an outlaw. The greater 

of the little army was with the commander; to 
this full extent the men believed in him, that on’ his 

Thus Cortés had his revenge on the slguaci, *¥ no le valid el ser su 

says Vetancvrt, with » hasty ascamption which is not uncommon 
119. Gomars mentions no mutil: Ps 
s sia togecied ts Sateeeiaay cilia eeseaion ES 
geet) beseeeniel i gui ar ae 


Jeaping-pole; he could alo smell land fiteen leagues off the coast, dec. i, 1th 
.'*Coria, verino que fue despues de Chiapa.’ Bernal Dia: Hist, 











F los pueblos de la sierra, poryuc tuulessen que comers 
Femue on nu ‘lls passauamos mucha necessidad de bastimentos.' /d 
is poem unlikely, since the Totonacs were not only willing, but bound, te 
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valor and discretion they would adventure their lives. 
With most men beliefs are but prejudices, and opinions 
tastes. These Spaniards not only believed in their 
general, but they held to a most impetuous belief in 
themselves. They could do not only anything that 
any one else.ever had done or could do, but they could 
command the supernatural, and fight with or against 
hantoms and devils. They were a host in themselves; 
ides which the hosts of Jehovah were on their side. 
And Cortés measured his men and their capabilities, 
not as Xerxes measured his army, by filling suc- 
cessively a pen capable of holding just ten thousand; 
he moasared them rather by his ambition, which was 
as bright and as limitless as the firmament. Already 
they were heroes, whose story presently should vie in 
thrilling interest with the most romantic tales of chiv- 
alry and knight-errantry, and in whom the strongest 
human passions were so blended as to lift them for a 
time out of the hand of fate and make their fortunes 
their own. The thirst for wealth, the enthusiasm of 
religion, the love of glory, united with reckless daring 
and excessive loyalty, formed the most powerful in 
centives to action. Life to them without the attain- 
ment of their object was valueless; they would do or 
die; for to die in doing was life, whcreas to live failing 
was worse than death. Cortds felt all this, though it 
scarcely lay on his mind in threads of tangible thought. 
There was enough however that was tangible in his 
thinkings, and exceedingly troubling. Unfortunately 
the mind and heart of all his people were not of the 
complexion he would have them. And those ships. 
And the disaffected men lying so near them, lookin, 
wistfully at them every morning, and plotting, and 
Resting all the day long. Like the Palatinate to 
‘urenne, like anything that seduced from the stera 
Purposes of Cortés, it were better they were not. 
his thought once flashed into his mind fastened 
itsclf there. And it grew. And Cortés grew with it, 
until the man and the idea filled all that country, and 
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became the wonder and admiration of the world. 
Destroy the ships! Cut off all escape, should such be 
needed in case of failure! Burn the bridge that spans 
time, and bring to his desperate desire the aid of the 
eternities! The thought of it alone was daring; more 
fearfully fascinating it became as Cortés dashed along 
toward Cempoala, and by the time he had reached his 
destination the thing was determined, and he might 
with Caesar at the Buubieon exclaim, Jacta est alea! 
But what would his soldiers say?, They must be made 
to feel as he feels, to sec with his eyes, and to swell 
with his ambition. 

The confession of the conspirators opencd the eyes 
of Cortés to a fact which surely he had seen often 
enough before, though by reason of his generous 
nature which forgot an injury immediately it was for- 
given, it had not been vai in his mind of late, namely, 
that too many of his companions were lukewarm, if 
not openly disaffected. They could not forget that 
Cortés was a common man like themselves, their 
superior in name only, and placed over them for 
the accomplishment of this single purpose. They 
felt they had a right to say whether they would 
remain and take the desperate chance their leader 
seemed determined on, and to act on that right with 
or without his consent. And their position assuredly 
was sound; whether it was sensible depended greatly 
on their ability to sustain themselves in it. Cortés 
was excercising the arbitrary power of a majority to 
drive the minority as it appeared to their death. They 
had a perfect right to rebel; they had not entered the 
service under any such compact. Cortés himself was 
arebel; hence the rebellion of the Velazquez men, 
being a rebelling against a rebel, was in truth an ad- 
herence to loyalty. Here as everywhere it was might 
that made right; and, indeed, with the right of these 
matters the narrator has little to do. 

Success, shame, fear, bright prospects, had all lent 
their aid to hold the discontented in check, but in 
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these several regards feeling and opinion were subject 
to daily fluctuations. Let serious danger or reverses 
come, and they would flee in a moment if they could. 
And the flect Tying 80 near was a constant temptation. 
Cut that off, and tho nerves of every man thore would 
be freshly strung. The meanest would suddenly be- 
come charged with a kind of nobility; they would at 
once become inspired with the courage that comes 
from desperation. Often those least inclined to fight 
when forecd to it are the most indifferent. to death. 
Other dormant clements would be brought out by the 
disappearance of those ships; union, fraternity, com- 
pice community, uot only of interest but of life. Their 
leader with multiplied power would become their god. 
On him they would be dependent for all things; 
for food and raiment, for riches, glory, and every suc- 
cess; for life itself. Cortés saw all this, pondered it 
well, and thought it would be very pretty to play the 
god awhile. He would much prefer it to coniinement 
in old Velazquez’ plaza-pen, or even in a Seville prison. 
Cortés was now certain in his own mind that if his 
band remained unbroken either by internal dissension 
or by white men yet to arrive, he would tread the 
strects of the Mexican capital before he entered the 
gutes of the celestial city. If Montezuma would not 
admit him peaceably, he would gather such a force 
of the emperor's enemies as would pull the kingdom 
down about his cars. It would be necessary on going 
inland to leave a garrison at Villa Rica; but it would 
be madness to leave also vessels in which they could 
sail away to Cuba or elsewhere. And finally, if 
the ships were destroyed, the sailors, who otherwise 
would be required to care for them, might be added 
to the army. Such were the arguments which the 
commander would use to win the consent of his people 
to one of the most desperate and daring acts ever 
conceived by a strategist of any age or nation. 

Not that such consent was necessary. He might 
destroy the ships and scttle with the soldiers atter- 
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ward. The deed accomplished, with or without their 
consent, there would but one course open to 
them. Nevertheless he preferred they should think 
themselves the authors of it rather than feel that they 
had been tricked, or in any way unfairly dealt. with. 
And with the moral he would shift the pecuniary 
responsibility to their shoulders. So he went to work 
as usual, with instruments apparently independent, 
but whose every step and word were of his directing. 
One day quickly thereafter it came to pass that the 
masters of several of the largest ships appeared be- 
fore the captain-general with lengthened faces well 
put on, with the sad intelligence that their respective 
craft were unscaworthy; indeed one of them had 
sunk already. They did not say they had sceretly 
bored holes in them according to instructions. Cortés 
was surprised, nay he was painfully affected; Roscius 
himself could not have performed the part better; 
“for well he could dissemble when it served his pur- 
pose,” chimes in Las Casas. With Christian fortitude 
he said: “Well, the will of God be done; but look 
you sharply to the other ships.” Barnacles were then 
freely discussed, and teredos. And so well obeyed 
the mariners their instructions that soon they were 
able to swear that all the vessels save three were un- 
safe, and even these required costly repairs before 
they would be seaworthy.* Thus as by the hand 
of providence, to the minds of the men as they 
were able to bvar it, the deed unfolded. Soon quite 
apparent became the expediency of abandoning such 
vessels as were leaking badly; there was trouble and 
no profit in attempting to maintain them, for they 
would surely have to he abandoned in the end. “And 
indeed, fellow-soldiers,” continued Cortés, “I am not 
*Teatimonio de Montejo y Puertocarrero, in ol 
ven 4 cl, euando estuviese mucha gente con 
ian venoer el agua do los nation.” Las Casas, JDiat Indu, 
forma para que los soldados mas aficionados yuo tenia se lo pidies: Los 
toldados se lo pidieron, y dello se recibio auto por ante rseriuano.’ [é-rrr, 


lee fi Hb, . tap. ait.” "Le acunsejumus los ye eramoy ts amigos, jue H0 
lesaase Nauio ent ef Puerta” Lerva Diez, Met Verde, Si. 
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sure but it were best to doom to destruction also the 
others, and so secure the codperation of the sailors in 
the coming campaign, instead of leaving them in idle- 
ness to hatch fresh treachery.” This intimation was 
successful, as had been foreordained by the ruler of 
these events it should be. It was forthwith resolved 
to scuttle all the ships but one, the one brought by 
Salcedo. ‘According! Escalante, the alguacil mayor, 
a brave and able offcer wholly devoted to Cortés, 
was sent down to Villa Rica to carry out the order, 
with the aid of the picked soldicrs there stationed. 
Sails, anchors, cables, and everything that could be 
utilized were removed, and a few hours later somo 
wanll boats were all that remained of the Cuban 

leet.5 

It was then the community first realized its sit- 
uation, The followers of Cortés, with unbounded 
faith in their leader, did not so mach care, but the 
partisans of Velazquez, few of whom knew that the 
affair had been coolly predetermined, were somewhat 
agitated. And when on closer inquiry they were 
enlightened by certain of the mariners, the cry arose 
that they were betrayed; they were lambs led to the 
slaughter. Cortés promptly faced the now furious 
crowd. What did they want? Were their lives more 
precious than those of the rest? “For shame! Be 
men!” he cried, in conclusion. “You should know 
ere this how vain are the attempts to thwart my 
purpose. Look on this magnificent land with its 
vast treasures, and narrow not your vision to your 
insignificant selves. Think of your glorious reward, 
present and to come, and trust in God, who, if it so 
please him, can conquer this empire with a single arm. 
Yet if there be one here still so craven as to wish 
to turn his back on the glories and advantages thus 





**Los Pilstos, ¢ Maestres viejos, y marineros, que no eri buenos para ir 
Inguerra, quese quedassen en la Villa, y 5 dos chinchorros que tuuiessen cargo 
de resears.y fuego so vino (Escalante) & Compoal eon. vns Cspitana. de 
hombres ie id mary que fuesen los quo sacaron de los Nauios, y salicron 
algunos detlos muy buenos soldades.’ Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 40, 
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offered; if there be one here so base, so recreant to 
heaven, to his king, to his comrades, as to slink from 
such honorable duty, in God’s name let him go. There 
is one ship left, which I will oquip at my own chargo 
to give that man the immortal infamy he deserves.” 
This he said and much more, and to the desired effect. 
The speaker know well how to play upon his men, 
as on an instrument, so that they would respond in 
auy tune he pleased. Cheers rent the air as he con- 
duded, in which the opposition were forced to join 
through very shame. Soci which Cortés gently 
intimated, “Would it not well to destroy the 
remaining vessel, and so make a safe, clean thing of 
it?” In the enthusiasm of the moment the act was 
consummated with hearty approval.® 


“It is genorally admitted that Cortés suggested the idea of destroying the 
Get, for even Bernal Diaz, who af first gives thecredit to the men by saying, 
‘ie scoascjames los que eramos sus amigos,’ confesses on the following poze 
that ‘cl mismo Corts Is tenia. ya. sonceriado.” Hist Ventad.. 99-49" "The 
preponderating testimony also stows that the masters mado their report in 
pablic, with the evident object, as the best authorities clearly indicate, of 
obtaining the consent of the responsible majority for the scatiling.  Duri 
the partition of treasures at Moxico, large shares were set aside for Corts 
and Velazquez to cover the cost of the fleet and the outfit, ‘que dimos tl 
tzaues con ellos, pues todos fuimos en ellos,’ Bernal Diaz, Mist, Verdad., 84, 
which ia procf, in addition to the reliable assertion thet the deed was agreat 
‘upon by the majority. Cortée’ expression, ‘los eché 4 la costa,’ Cartas, 3, 
is morely that of a loader of that party’ or majority, who besides rsally 
gives credit to others. Henco the conclusion of Prescctt and others, that tho 
seattling was done on his own responsibility, is not well founded. Corti 
‘was clever enough always to have those present who vere ready to take ary 
responsibility for him that bo might wish. Tho phrase, ‘his was the greatest 
merifice, for they (the vessels) were his property,” Preeett's Mex. 
‘wrong. for he was compensated bythe army. And it isanexaggeratioa to sty 
that the execution of the measure ‘in the face of en incensed and desperate 
scldiory, was an act of resolution that lias few parallols in history,” //., 379, 
since his party oupported him. According te Gomarathe pilots bors holca in th 
vessels, and bring their report, whereupon five yesselsare first sunk ; shortly 
aiterward the remainder except one are scuttled. ‘Ths offer of this vessel to 
those who wished to retarn wus made with a view fo eam who were ths 
cowards and malcontents. Many indeed did ask for leave, but hall of them were 
sailors. Others kept quict ont of shame, ist. Mez.. G3. It was never Corts’ 
policy to mark the disaffected, however, This antiior is followed by Torqne- 
"nada “Porque ai seb platicda alempro ent os Gentex, que mas eupicron 

jornada,’ i, 409, and on the strengih of this the latter argues that 
Ferreru's version, Ib. v. cap. xiv., which adores chiefly to Bernal 
Diaz, most bo wrong. Tapia, Melarion, in Jeazhlerta, (ol. Doc., i. 333, €O2- 
forms chielly to Gomara. Robertson, i tales the 
trouble of having tho ships ‘drawn ashore and... ..brok in pizecs.” ist. An. 
1 33-4; Clavigero, Storii Meas., ii, 35-05 Oviedo, Mist Gen 2 
wel, Hist, Carlos Vy i VTL; Peter Artyr, dee. i 
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“To Mexico!” was now the cry, and preparations 
for the march were at once made. Escalante, whose 
character and services had endeared him to Cortés, 


lured by necret agent of Cortés. Nat Hist, 76. Solis, ever realoxn 
for his hero, objecta to Bernal Diaz’ attempt to pluck any of the glory, and 
scouts the idea that fears of pocuniary lnbility could have infinenced Cortés 
to gain the approval of others for his act. ‘'Tavo 4 destrom do historiador el 
yenctrar lo interior de las accion,’ is the complacent tribute to his cwn skill 

penetrating the question. /itst. Mex.,i. 214-15. The view of tho founder 
ing floot, appended to somo editions of hhis work. has been extensively copied. 
ne is given in the Antwerp edition of 1704, 141. A still finer view, with 
‘the men busy on shore, and tho sinking votsela in the distance, is to be 
fonnd in the Madrid ismo of 1783, i. 21%, "The destraction of the fleet. baa 
Veen lauded in extravagant terms’ by almost every authority, from Gomara 
and Solis to Robertson and Prescott, as an unparalleled deed, Of previous 
examples there are enongh, however, even thongh the motives and the 
means difer. We may go back to Aness, to whose fleet tho wives of the 
yarty applied the torch, tired of roaming; or we may point to Agethocles, 
who firme fired his soliliern with a resointion to conqner or to die, ard 
tien compelle] them to kcep their word by firing the vesscls. Julian offered 
a tamer instance during his campaign on the Tigris; but the deed of the ter 
rible Harbsrosea in the Mediterranean, only a few years beforo the Mexicen 
campaign, was marked by reckless determination, ‘Still examples little efiest 
to gredtiess of an.aet; motives, means, and resulta a;ord the cziteria, ‘Pocos 
exemplon destoa ay, y aqnellon non de grandes hombres.” Gemara, Mit. Mez., 
@, ‘Una de las acciones cn que mas 80 reconoce Ia grandeza de sa animo...” 
Y ho sebemos ci de su jycncro so hallari mayor alguna en todo cl campo éo 
Jas Historias.” Salie, Hist. Mex.,i 213. ‘An effort of magnanimity, to which 
tiere is nothing parallel in history.’ Robertson, Mist. Avu., ii. 34. ' ‘Un" in- 
Jreaa, che da per ke sola lastorcbia a far eonowcere Ja aun magnanimita, © ed 
irmortalare if suo nome.’ Clanigero, Storia News, ii, 35; Prescott, Mer, i. 
5-6, is cqually carried away, and le finds more’ words for his adiiratioa, 
Hie ia wrong in supposing that one of the vewels in the harbor was left intact 
the exempt ship refeered to by a chronicler was the one carrying tha mensen- 
gprs to Spain, 


Antonio de Solis y Ribadeneyrs is remarkableas the first Spanish historian 
of the conquest. It appears to us strange that an cyisoie 90 glorious to the 
famo of Castilians shold have been allowed to lic so long neglected in the 
musty pages of thoir chroniclers. ‘True, there were worthy, zealona men, who 
‘conscientiously narrated every ocrurrenee of any note, but their standard for 
listoric truth and dignity caused them to clothe facts, however striking, ina 
garh of dreary gravity, dryness of detail, and ambiguous contusion, which dis 
conraged even the stadent, It required the dramatic cye of the ecmposer and 
tie imagination of the poet to appreciate the pictures;ic sketches of a strange 
prople now fading into oblivioa, the grandear of 1 geini-savage paccantry, tho 
romantic exploits that recalled the achiovements of the Cid. This faculty 
‘ras innate in Solis, developed besides by a long and successful career in Iet- 
tera Ile had profited also by the advantages opened to him as the aceretary 
of Conde de Uropesa, Viceroy of Navarre and of Valencia, who Mecenas- 
like fostered the talents and aided in the promotion of the promising savant, 
for as such he already ranked. Cradled in the fomous collese town of Alea’ 
do Henares, he had given early evidence of talent, ani at, Salamanca uni- 
wersity he had signalized himself in his seventeenth year by producing 
cerned of considorablo merit, While p study of law 
«l wioral philosophy, ho cultivated with hs the mures, 10 
‘which end he was no doubt impelled aloe by his intimacy with the illastrious 
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was placed in command of Villa Rica. The native 
chiefs were directed to regard him as the representa- 


Calderon. Several of his dramas were received with acclamation, and one was 
tramlated into French, while hig miscellaneous poems, reprinted in our days, 
are markel by a vivid imagination and anclegance which also cdorns his let- 
tera. Talents 60 conspicuous did not wait long for tion, and with the 
aid of his patron he advanced to tho dignities of royal secretary and chief 
chronicler of the Indies. When 56 years old his mind underwent 2 change, 
‘snd entering the church he abandoned forever the dramaand light literature. 
‘The peu changed only its sphere, however, for it served. tho listoriograp! 
zealoualy, achieving for him the greatest fame; and famo alone, for st bis 
death, in’ April, 1686, at the age of 75, deep poverty was his companion. 
‘When ho entered on this office the Indies had laperd into the dormant 
quietude imposed by a strict and sceluding colonial régime. There were no 
stirring incidents to reward the efforts of inc historian, eave thovo connected 











ined at Madrid, in 1684, its superior merits were 
ithoagh tho sule at frst was not large, editions 





sonrces of tha Iberian archives, could not fail to ronso gener=l attention 
thronghout Europe, and translations wero mado into dificrent lancunges. 
Robertson, among others, whilo not failing to. point ont certain Dicinishes, 
haa pail tie high compliment of accepting Solis for almoat. solo gaido on 
the conquest, and this with a blindness which a¢ times leads him iato most 
amusing errors. Even Prescott warms to lis themo in a reviow of alx closely 
Jrintod pagon, whorcin eulogy, thongh not unmingled with eenanro, is atronger 
than a clearer comprehension of the theme would seem to warrant, “But ia this 
he is impelled ta a great oxtens by his ft displayed tendency to hero worship. 
Solis desarver acknowledgment for bringing order out of chaos, for pro- 
senting in a connected form the narrativo of tho conquest, and for adorning it 
with an clegant style. ut he has falilled only a part of tho promisca mada 
in his prefico, and above all las he neglretad to obtain information on his 
topic beyond that presented in a few of the generally accessible works, oven 
their ovidenoe being not very closely examined. Ho has also talon great 
Nberties with tho text, enbordinating fact to stylo and fancy, seiving every 
Jossible opportunity to manufactare specehes for Yoth native and Span 
ani this with an amusing ditrogard for, the consistency of la 
guago with tho person and tho time, His roligious tendencies seriously 
fiterfero with calm judgment, and impel him to rave with bigoted zeal 
againat tho natives. “Tho hero worship of tho dramatist introducca itaclf to 
sich an extent as frequently to overshalow everything elas, and to mi 
represent. ‘Sombra pili un panegirico, che una istoria,’ says Clarigero, very 
aptly. Storia Mew., i, 16. His argumentsand deductions are at times most 
childish, while his estimation of himself asa historian and thinker is aired in 
nyore than ono place with a ridiculous gravity. With regard tostyle, Solis bad 
Livy for a raodol, and belonged to tho elder school of historians; he was its last 
geod ropresontativo, in fact, His language is oxpr. id elegant, greatly 
imbued with a poetic spirit not unsuited to the subject, and sustained in 
sloquence, while its puro idiom aids to maintain the Work as elsssio among 
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tive of the general, and to supply him with every 
requirement,’ Bate 

Some nine days after the sinking of the flect a 
messenger arrived from Escalante, announcing that, 
four vessels® had passed by the harbor, refusing to 
enter, and had anchored three leagues off, at the 
mouth of a river. Fearing the descent upon him of 
Velazquez, Cortés hurried off with four horsemen, 
after sclecting fifty soldicrs to follow. Alvarado and 
Sandoval were left jointly in charge of the anny, 
to the exclusion of Avila, who manifested no little 
jealousy of the latter. Cortés halted at the town 
mercly to learn particulars, declining Escalante’s 
hospitality with the proverb, “A lame goat has no 
rest.” On the way to the vessels they met, a notary 
with two witnesses,’ commissioned to arrange a boun- 
dary on behalf of Francisco de Garay, who claimed 
the coast to the north as first discoverer, and desired 
to form a settlement a litle beyond Nautla. It ap- 
peared that Garay, who had come out with Diego 
Colon, and had risen from procurador of Espaiola 
Castilians, ‘Ingenio Conceptuos0, Floridisimo, i Eloquente,’ is tho observa- 
tion in the work of his historiographie, predecessor, Pinelo, Epitome, ii, 607, 
Bat it lacks in boldness and dignity; tho thapeodies are often misplaced, and 
the verboseness is tiresome, Sumvof the faults arv of cures due w the time, 
bat not the many, and it alao becomes only toa apparent that Solia is no con 
ceitelly infatuated with his affected grandiloquence as to sacrifice facts 
wherever they interiere with ita free scope. It is said that he intendod to 
continue the history of Moxioo after the conquest, and that death alone 
prevented the consummation of tke project. But this ig mere conjecture, 
End ib eppenrs just as likely that the dravatist resopaled tho effect ot 
cloning 6 grea: work, a wo appropriate a poiat as dio ill of Mexico Tuo 
work was taken up, howaver, by Salazar y'Olarte, who published in 1743 the 
gecond part of the Congus, till the death of Cortés, abounding in all the 
faults of the euperficial end florid composition of Solis. 

1 Luogo Ie zahumaron [the chiefe] al Juan do Keoalazte conus inciensos.’” 
Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad,, 40, ‘Dajé en la villa de la Veracruz ciento y cin- 
cuenta hombres con doze de cabalia* Cortés, Cartas, 52-8. Ono hundred and 


Gilly Spuuiards, with two horses and two reams, were left here under Pedro 
de Ireio, Gonara, [id Mez., 5-8, hat eral Dinz comecta him. “Al Pedro, 














de Ircio ‘no Ye auian dado cargo 10, ni aun do cuadrillero.’ ubi sup.; 
Extlitrochith, Hist, Click, 291. The foreo’ seems to be sltogether too large. 
Bemal Diaz, Wiel, Verdad., 51, says GO old and suffering soldiers were left aa 





garrison, 
"Bernal Diaz eays one vessel ; but Cortés and other authorities mention four. 
* Bernal Diaz, who appears to lave Leen with the party, names them n3 
Gniflon de ta Toa, notary; Andrés Nufier, shipwright; Pedro de la Arpa, a. 
Valencitn, and a fourth man. Hist. Verdad.,.49. 
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to become governor of Jamaica, had resolved to 
devote his great wealth to extending his fame as 
explorer and colonizcr. On lcarning from Alaminos 
and his fellow voyagers of the coasts discovered in 
this direction, he resolved to revive the famed projects 
of Ponce de Leon, and with this view despatched a 
small fleet in 1518, under Diego de Camargo.” Driven 
back by the Floridans with great slaughter, says 
Gomara, the expedition sailed down to Pinuco River, 
again to be repulsed, with the loss of some men, 
who were flayed and eaten. Torralba, steward of 
Garay, was then sent to Spain, and there, with the 
aid of Garay’s friends, obtained for him w commission 
as adelantado and governor of the territories that he 
might discover north of Rio San Pedro y San Pablo” 
Meanwhile a new expedition was despatched to 
Pdnuco, under Alonso Alvarez Pineda, to form a 
settlement and to barter for gold. After obtaining 
some three thousand pesos, Pineda sailed southward 
to take possession and to select a site for the colony.” 

And now while the notary is endeavoring to 
arrange matters with Cortés, Pineda waits for him 
‘a little distance from the shore. At that moment 


¥<Armo Francisco de Garay tres caranelas en Tamaica, el afio de mil 
quiniétos y deriecho, y fun a tentar la Florida.’ Comara, Hist, ud. 60, 
‘Detormind de enviar 6 un hidalgo, Hamado Diego de Camargo, & descubric 6 
continuar él descubrimiento quo Grijalva habia hecho, con uno 4 con dos 
Aaviog; el cual descubrié la provincia de Panuco, 6, por mejor decir, comer26 
de alli’ dondo Grijal iabia tornado, quo fud desde Panuco, y anduvo 
navegando por la costs cien leguas hdcia Is Florida,’ Las Casas, Hist. Iud., iv. 
466: Herrera, dec. ii. lib, iii, Cap. xi.; Calvano's Diseov., 133-4. 
11 S00 Hist. Mez., i, 99, this series. ‘El Rey 00 las soncodié el afio do 810, 
estando en Barcelons.’ Las Casas, loc. cit, ‘Torralua.... traxo, prouisiones 
que fuesse Adelentado, y Governadar desde el rio de San Pedro, y San 
Pinus tole lo que decrattlomes y por sfusllas praisionss eaiid liege tres 
‘Nauios con hasta dozientos y setenta soldados.’ ernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 41. 
"1 Bernal Diaz intimates that Pineda had remained at Rio Pinuco to colo- 
nizo, while one veasel was sent down to take possesion where Cortés mot 
‘the men. After giving an account of two expeditions in 1518 and 1519, Go- 
mara saya: ‘Otros dizen, que no fue mas de vns vez. Sino que como estuo 
mucho alla eutan pordes.” His. Ind., 55. But Las Casas mentions distinetly 
that it was on the strength of Camargo’s discoveries, in 1518, that tho grant 
was made to Garay in the following year. ubi sup. ‘Garai auia corrido mucha 
costa en demada da Is Florida, y tocndo en vn rio y tierra, euyo rey xe Hamann. 
Panuco, doade vieron oro, aun que poco. Y que sin salir de las naues auid rs- 
catado hasta tres mil pesos do oro." Gomara, Hist. Mex., G7; Cortes, Cartas, 
56-7; Oriedo, iii. 262-8; Herrera, dec. i 
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Cortés cared little for Garays or boundaries; but he 
would by no means object to a few more Spaniards to 
take the place of those he had hanged, and of others 
whom he might yet be obliged to hang. To this end 
ho converted perforce to his cause the notary and his 
attendants. Phen learning from them that Pineda 
could on no account be prevailed on to land for a 
conference, Cortés signalled to the vessels with the 
hope that more mon would come on shoro. This 
failing, he bethought himself of letting three of his 
men cxchange clothes with the new-comers and ap- 
proach the landing, while he marched back with the 
rest in full view of the vesscls, As soon as it grow 
dark, the whole force returned to hide near the spot. 
It was not till late the following morning that the 
suspicious Pineda responded to the signals from 
shore, and sent off a boat with armed men. The trio 
now withdrew behind some bushes, as if for shade. 
Four Spaniards and one Indian landed, armed with 
two firclocks and two cross-bows, and on reaching 
the shrubbery they were pounced upon by the hidden 
force, while the boat pushed off to join the vessels all 
ready to sail.’* 

13 Bl uno (of tho captured ones) ora maestro de la une no, & 4 
1s . é matara al capitan do In Veracruz, no que ¢ ia mecha Io fat 
ol fuego.” Uviedo, iii. 268. "Bornal Dias, in « loss intelligent account of the 
capture, states that only two men landed. ‘Por manera que se huuieron 
do aquel Newio seis goldados......¥Y eato ex lo que no hizo, y no loque excriue 
el Coronista Gomara.” Hist, Verdad., 41. But Cortés’ version must surely be 
the best, sixce it was related shortly after the occurrence, and by an im- 
mediate participator in the events. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MARCH TOWARD MEXICO. 
Avevst-Szpramnse, 1519. 


Exrnvsiasy oF THE Anmy—Tue Force—Tue Totoxacs ADvist THE TLAS- 
caLa Rovre—ABRIVAL AT JALAPA—A Loon BACKWARD—THE ANAHTAG 
PLATEAU—Meerixc with OLINTETL—ARRIVAL IN THE COUNTRY OF 
Hy TLiscaLrecs—THE SENATE CONVENES AND RECEIVES THE ENVoYs 
of Contéx—Ax ExcouxTeR—A More SERIOU8 BATTLE—XICOTENCATL 
‘Resouves ro Tax ra Powess oy Tux Ixvapens, axp 1 DEYEATED. 


Tue Garay affair having thus been disposed of, it 
was announced to the Spaniards that they would 
now go in quest of the great Montezuma. For as 
the conciliating sea smooths the sand which but 
lately it ground in its determinate pw from the 
rocks, so had Cortés quieted tho rutiled temper of 
the malcontents, till they were committed as one 
man to the will of the leader. And he smiled some- 
what grimly as he concluded his harangue: “To 
success or total destruetion now we march; for there 
is open to us no retreat. In Christ we trust, and on 
our arms rely. And though few in number, our 
hearts aro strong.” ‘The soldiers shouted their ap- 
proval, and again signified their desire to press onward. 
to Mexico." 

The force for the expedition consisted of about 
four hundred and fifty Spaniards, with fifteen horses, 
and six or seven light guns, attended by a consider- 
able number of Indian warriors and carriers, in- 
cluding Cubans. The Totonac force comprised also 
forty chiefs, taken really as hostages, among whom 


4 Y todos A vna le respandimes, que hariamas lo que ondenasse, quo echada 
staan Ia suerte do ls buena & mala venture.’ Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad, 40, 
any 
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are named Mamexi, Tamalli, and Teuch, the latter 
proving a most able and trusty guide and ‘counsellor? 

The advice of the Totonacs is to take the route 
through Tlaseala, as a state friendly to them and bit- 
torly opposed to the Mexicans, and on the 16th of 
August the army leaves Cempoala for the interior. 
Soon. begins the gentle ascent which lifts them fom 
oppressive heat and overpowering vegetation to cooler 


ee 


CS or 





2 Bemal Diaz states, 65, that on reaching Mexico City ‘no Ihgauamos i 
450 soldados,’ intimating that they must have amounted ‘to fully this figure 
on leaving Ville Rica. ‘This would allow fully 120 mon to Escalante, which 
appears a large garrison, oven after making allowances for the old am tafirm, 
Gomara places the force at 400 Spaniards, with 15 horses, 6 guns, and 1300 
Indians, including Cubans and carriers, Cong. Mex, 673 Herrera, dec. ii. lib, 
ing Torquenvada, i, 411, GZ. Ixtlilxochitl increases this to 7 guns, 
‘arriors, aul 1000 carriers. “Con quince de caballo trescieatos peones.* 
Cortex, Cartas, 52. Cortés refers later on to 400 Cempoalans, He inentions 

Clavigero hag 415 Spaniards, a figure resulting from & 
storia Mesa., iii. 36. Solis, Hist, Mex, i, 216-17, 



























Gejjalva, and bronght ha 
‘wore Veginning 

in the person of Motelehih, sent by Montezuma to serve as guide, and to 
provide for the properservice and hospitality on the way, Beingtolil that no 
guide was needed, he retarned, leaving orders with the eaciques en route to 
tender good reception to the straxgers, Dura, Uist, Jud. MS,, i 405-10. 
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regions, and at the close of the second day is reached 
the beautiful Jalapa,? a halting-place between the 
border of the sea and the upper plateau. 

There they turn with one accord and look back. 
How charming! how inexpressibly refreshing are 
these approaching highlands to the Spaniards, so 
lately from the malarious Isthmus and the junglo- 
covered isles, and whose ancestors not long since had 
held all tropics to be uninhabitable; on the border, 
too, of Montezuma’s kingdom, wrapped in the soft 
folds of perpetual spring. Before the invaders are 
the ardent waters of the gulf, instant in their humane 

ilgrimage to otherwise frozen and uninhabitable 
Toads 3 before them the low, infectious tierra caliente 
that skirts the lofty interior threateningly, like the 
poisoned garment of Hercules, with vegetation bloated 
by the noxious air and by nourishmeut sucked from 
the posal remains of nature’s opulence, while over all, 
filled with the remembrance of streams stained san- 
guine from sacrificial altars, passes with sullen sighs 
the low-voiced winds. But a change comes gradually 
as the steep ascent is made that walls the healthful 
table-land of Andhuac. On the templada terrace 
new foliage is observed, though still glistening with 
sun-painted birds and enlivened by parliaments of 
monkeys. Insects and flowers bathe in waves of 
burning light until they display a varicty of colors 
as wonderful as they are brilliant, while from cool 
cations rise metallic mists overspreading the warm 
hills. Blue and purple are the summits in the dis- 
tance, and dim glowing hazy the imperial heights 

beyond that daily baffle the departing sun. Ani 
the broad plateau, whose rich earth with copious yield 
joao fumin d'or, quem dso Rapa” Berra Dit Hug. Verdud, 
41. Bat the road was tgo long for one dny's march. I may here cheervo tha 
Bemal Diaz is remarkably faulty in his account of this march and of the cam- 
Faber in pretaychcly” Tus places kava tae wordiover forts farsand 
icularly for the drug bearing its namo, and is famous in the 


luctions, particular] 
TEghboriag” datrcis for ts etarad sbring aad beeutfal eurrowadiage 
Hor. Mex., Vou. 1. 13, 
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of gold and grain allures to cultivation, all the realm 
are out, of doors keeping company with the sun. 
From afar comes the music-laden breeze whispering 
its scercts to graceful palms, aloft against the sky, 
and which bend to meet the confidence, while the 
little shrubs stand motionless with awe. Each cluster 
of trees repeats the story, and sings in turn its own 
matin to which the rest are listeners. At night, how 
glittering bright with stars the heavens, which other- 
wise were a shroud of impenetrable blackness. In 
this land of wild Arcadian beauty the beasts are 
free, and man keeps constant holiday. And how the 
hearts of these marauders burned within them as they 
thought, nothing doubting, how soon these glories 
should be Spain’s and theirs. 

The boundary of the Totonac territory was crossed, 
and on the fourth day the army entered a provines 
called by Cortés Sienchimalen, wherein the sway ot’ 
Montezuma was still maintaincd. This made no 
difference to the Spaniards, however, for the late 
imperial envoys had left orders with the coast gov- 
ernors to treat the strangers with every consider- 
ation. Of this they had a pleasing experience at 
Xicochimalco,‘ a strong fortress situated on the slope 
of a steep mountain, to which access could be had 
only by a stairway easily defended. It overlooked 
a sloping plain strewn with villages and farms, 
mustering in all nearly six thousand warriors.® With 
replenished stores the expedition began to ascend the 
cordillera in reality, and to approach the pine forests 
which mark the border of the tierra fria. March- 
ing through a hard pass named Nombre de Dios, 
they entered another province defended by a fortress, 


‘Identified with Naulinco, Lorenzana, Viage; p. ii. 

‘Cortés refers to a friendly chat with the governor, who mentioned the 
orders he had ruceived to offer tho Spaniards all nocessities. Cartas, Ov. 

©* Por cer el primero que en estas tierras habiamos passdo, El cual es tan 
agro y alto, que no lo hay en Espaiia otro,” Cortes, Cartes 7. “Hoy ee lama, 
eb Povo del Obispo.’ Lorerzava, ubi sup. ‘Ay en ella muchas parras con vuaa, 
yarbolos 0 micl.’ Gomara, Hist. Mex., 68. 
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named Teoxihuacan,’ in no wise inferior to the first 
for strength or hospitality. They now finished the 
ascent of the cordillera, passed through Tejotla, and for 
three days continued their way through the alkaline 
wastes skirting the ancient volcano of Nauhcampate- 
petl,® exposed to chilling winds and hailstorms, which 
the Spaniards with their quilted armor managed to 
endure, but which caused to succumb many of the 
less protected and less hardy Cubans. The brackish 
water also brought sickness. On the fourth day the 
pass of Puerto de Leiia,’ so called from the wood 
piled near some temples, admitted them to the And- 
huac plateau, over seven thousand feet: above the sea. 
With a less balmy climate and a flora less redundant 
than that of the Antillean stamping-ground, it offered 
on the other hand the attraction of being not unlike 
their native Spain. A smiling valley opened before 
them, doubly alluring to the pinched wanderers, with 
its broad fields of corn, dotted with houses, and dis- 
playing not far off the gleaming walls and thirteen 
towering temples of Kocotlan, the capital of the dis- 
trict. Some Portuguese soldiers doclaring it the 
very picture of their cherished Castilblanco, this 
pene was applied to it.” 

ue Olintetl, nicknamed the temblador from 
fen shaking of his fat body, came forth with a suite 
and escorted them through the plaza to the quarters 
assigned them, past pryamids of grinning human 
skulls, estimated by Bernal Diaz at over one hundred 


} ‘Hoy se nombra Izhuacdn de los Reyes.’ Lorexzana, 
**De Nawicampa, quatro parties, eb tcpeil, montagne.” Mente, Pen 
4. 191. Equivalent tothe Spanish name of Cofre de Verote, 


be the later Sicrra de la A, 
profile of the route is given in Carhajal Expinont, Hirt. Mei 
ttill better map by Orozeo y Berra, Htiverario, in Noticias J 

* The name must not be confounded with Zacatian, as {xthixod 
for this lice north of Tlascala. ‘Este valle y poblacion sc Hama Celtanmii.” 
“Tenia las mayores y mas bien lebradas cama que hasta entonces, ...abianos 
isto.’ Cortés, Cartas 58. Lorenmus says, ‘ the present Tlatlanqnitepe 
the lower lying portion of which s:ool the palace of Caltanni, ‘house 
and there anil 6 the big tree to which the natives say that Corrs tied 
horse. Viage, -Zaslotan aque} lugar, y el valle Zaca- 
sant ona Hist, Mez., 68; Oviedo, ii. 260. Cocotlan, ernal Diaz, Hist, 

erddad., Al. 
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thousand. There were also ales of bones, and skulls 
suspended from beams, all of which produced far from 
Paes impressions. This horror was aggravated 

y the evident coldness of their reception, and by tho 
seanty fare offered." Olintetl occupied what Cortés 
describes as the “ largest and most finely constructed 
houses he had yet scen in this country,” whercin two 
thousand servants attended to the wants of himsclf 
and his thirty wives. 

Impressed by the magnificence of his surroundings, 
Cortés inquired whether he was a subject or ally of 
Montezuma. ‘Who is not his slave?” was the reply. 
He himself ruled twenty thousand subjects,” yet was 
but a lowly vassal of the emperor, at whose command 
thirty chiefs at least could place each one hundred 
thousand warriors in the field. He proceeded to extol 
the imperial wealth and power, and the grandeur of 
the capital, wherein twenty thousand human victims 
wore annually given to the idols. This was probably 
intended to awe the little band; “But we,” says 
Bernal Diaz,"* “with the qualities of Spanish soldiers, 
wished we were there striving for fortunes, despite 
the dangers described.” Cortés calmly assured the 
cacique that great as Montezuma was, there were 
vassals of his own king still mightier, with more to the 
same effect; and he concluded by demanding the sub- 
mission of the cacique, together with a present of gold, 
and the abandonment of sacrifices and cannibalism. 
Olintetl’s only reply was that he could do nothing 
without, authority from the capital. “Your Monte- 

" Gomara intimates that the Spaniards were well received, and had 50 mon 
sacrificed in their honor. /Tist. Mez.,08. ‘Tho native rocordastato that bread 
sprinkled with the blood of fresh victims was offered to them, as to idole, but 

is boing rejected with abhorrence, pure food was brought. Before’ this 
sorosror ind becn sent te uo thelr arts ugainn them, by pring discanc, 

ing spells prevent their advance, and otherwise opposing them. "Dut 
Srery hing filed before the magic infuence shed perheps by the banner of 


the cross, Duran, Hist, Jnl., MS,, ii, 401-8; Sahagun, Hist, Cong., 14; Acovta, 
Hed; tui. 018; ‘Toremada, i 47-1 gi 
fon 





comarea, cinco mil soldados de 


"Cong. Mex, 42, “A muchos valientes por ventura desmayara,’imys tothe 
contrary Gomer, diis. Mex, 09. re i 
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zuma,” replied the audacious Spaniard, with suppressed 
anger, ‘‘shall speedily send you orders to surrender to 
me gold or any other desired effects in your possession.” 
More generous were the caciques of two towns 
at the other end of the valley, who brought a few 
golden trifles and eight female slaves.* The revela- 
tions of the Cempoalans and of Marina concerning the 
wonderful power of the Spaniards, and the honors 
paid them by Montezuma’s envoys, had the effect. of 
making Olintetl alsé more liberal with provisions at 
least. Being asked about the road to Mexico he 
recommended that through Cholula, but the Cem- 
poalana representing the Cholultecs aa highly treach- 
erous, and devoted to the Aztecs, the Tlascalan route 
was chosen, and four Totonac chiefs were despatched 
to ask permission of the republican rulera to pass 
through their lands. A lotter served as mystio ereden- 
tiale, and a red bushy Flemish hat for a present. 
‘After a stay of four daya the army provooded up 
the valley, without leaving the customary cross, it 
seems, with which they marked their route hith- 
erto; the reason for this was the objection of Padre 
Olmedo to expose the emblem to desecration in 
lace not wholly friendly to them." The road lay 
for two leagues through a donscly sottled district, to 
Iztacmistitlan, the seat of Tenamaxcuicuitl, a towa 
which Cortés describes as situated upon a lofty height, 
with very good houses, a population of from frets six 
thousand families, and possessing comforts superior 
to those of Xocotlan. “It has a better fortress,” he 


\ Cortés, Cartas, 50. Bernal Diaz assumes that Olintetl was persuaded ty 
the Cempoalans to conciliate Cortés with four slaves, a few paltry pieces of 


jowslry, anda load of eloth. 
ST ato bats the tins i Os ther with aaword, a 


spoala, toge! cross. 
bow, and ared silk cap, {list. T/az., 145.’ But it is not probable that 
Cortés would deprive himself of such needfal articles, not overabundant with 
him, even if he had no objectiou to let Indians examine them. ernal Diaz, 
Hist. Verdai., 42-3, despatches two Cemposlans from a later station, and 
‘this ‘on hearing that the Tlascaltecs had risen to oppesa them. 

“eStill Gomara, in his sveoping way, Jecares that Cortés ‘puso muchas 
cruzes en los templos, dorrocado los idofos como Jo hazia en cada lugar." fia. 
Mex. 70; Tapia, Relocion, in Teazhalesta, Col. 1oe., ii 567. Twenty leading 
‘warriors were talzen from here, sys Bernal Diaz. 
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writes, “than there is in half Spain, defended by a 
wall, barbican, and moats.” The cacique who had 
invited the visit made amends for the cold reception 
of the previous chicf, and the Spaniards remained 
for three days waiting in vain for the return of the 
messengers sent to Tlascala. They then passed on- 
ward, reinforced by about three hundred warriors from 
the town." Two leagues’ march brought them to the 
boundary of Tlascala, conspicuous by a wall of stone 
and mortar nine feet in height and twenty in breadth, 
which stretched for six miles across a valley, from 
mountain to mountain, and was provided with breast- 
works and ditches.” 

Between latitude 19° and 20° ranges of hills cut 
the plain of Andhuac into four unequal parts. In the 
centre of the one eastward stood the capital of Tlascala. 
The state so carefully protected was about the same 
small territory which we now see on the map,” with 
twenty-eight, towns, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand families, according to the rough census taken by 
Cortés.” A’ branch of the ‘l'eo-Chichimee nation, the 
Tlascaltecs had, according to tradition, entered upon 
the plateau shortly before the cognate Aztecs, and, 
after occupying for a, time a tract on the western shore 
of Tezcuco Lake, they had tired of the constant dis- 
putes with neighboring tribes and proceeded eastward, 
in three divisions, the largest of which had, late in 
the thirteenth century, taken possession of Tlascala, 
‘Place of Bread.’ The soil was rich, as implied by the 
name, but owing to the continued wars with former 
enemies, reinforeed by the Aztecs, they found little 
opportunity to make available their wealth by means 





et se: 

1 Fifteen lengues from west to cast, ten from north to south, says Tor- 
quomada, i. 276. Herrera. oxtands it to 30 leagues in width. 

»* Hay en esta provineia, por visitacion que yoen ella mandé hacer. ciento 
cincnenta mil vecinos.” Cortés, Cartua, 69. In the older edition of the: 
letters by Lorenzana, it roads, 600,000 familica, a figure which in itecf 
indicates an exaggeration, but has nevertheless been widely copied. Uonare, 

et, Mex., 87. 
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of industries and trade, and of late years a blockade 
had been maintained which dep rived them of many 
necessaries, among otherssalt. But the greater atten- 
tion given in consequence to agriculture, had fostered 
temperate habits and a sinewy constitution, combined 
with a deep love for the svil as the source of all their 
prosperity. Compelled also to devote more time and 
practice to warfare for the preservation of their lib- 
erty than to the higher branches of culture, they 
presented the characteristics of an isolated com- 
munity, in being somewhat behind their neighbors in 
refinement, as well as in the variety of their resources. 

In government the state formed an aristocracy, 
ruled by a senate of the nobility, presided over by 
four supreme hereditary lords, each independent in 
his own section of the territory. This division ex- 
tended also to the capital, which consisted of four 
towns, or districts, Tizatlan, Ocotclulco, Quiahuiztlan, 
und Tepeticpae, ruled respectively by Xicotencatl, 
Maxixcatzin, Teohuayacatzin, and Tlehuexolotl.* 

It was before this senate that the messengers of 
Cortés appeared, informing thom in the name of the 
Cempoalan lord of -the arrival of powerful gods from 
the east, who having liberated the To: wi 
Montezuma's sway, now desired to visit “Mastat 
in passing through to Mexico, and to offer thei~ 
friendship and alliance. The messengers recommende. 
an acceptance of the offer, for although few in num- 
ber the strangers were more than equal to a host. 
They thereupon depicted their appearance, their swift 
steeds, their savage dogs, their caged lightning, as 
well as their gentle faith and manners. The messen- 
gers having retired, the senate proceeded to discussion. 
Prudent Maxixcatzin, lord of the larger and richer 
industrial district, called attention to the omens and 
signs which pointed to these visitors, who from all 


2 For further information about Tlascala, see Native Races, ii, ani v. 
Torquemads gives a detailed history of the state in i, 259-78. See also 
Prraceté'y Mes, i, AU-19; Soriey Intorin y Fundacion de ta Ciudcul de Tlar- 
ala, MS. in Aztec, am, 4° of 43 lenves. 
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accounts must be more than mortal, and, if so, it 
would be best to admit them, since resistance must be 
vain. Xicotencatl, the eldest lord, replied to this 
that the interpretation of the signs could not, be relied 
on. To him these beings seemed monsters rejected 
by the sea-foam, greedy of gold and luxuries, whose 
steeds devoured the very ground. To admit them 
would be ruinous. Besides, should theinvincible Tlas- 
caltecs submit to a mere handful? The gods forbid! 
It was farther argued that tho amicable relations of 
the strangers with Montezuma and his vassals did 
not accord with their protestations of friendship. This 
might be one of the many Aztec plots to obtain a 
footing in the country. Nor did the destruction of 
idols at Cempoala increase the confidence of a people 
so jealous of its institutions. The discussion waxing 
warmer, senator Temilotecat] suggested the middle 
course of letting the Otomf frontier settlers, who 
were thoroughly devoted to their Tlascaltce patrons, 
make an attack on the invaders, aided by their 
own general Axayacatzin Xicotencatl, son of the old 
lord, and known by the same name. If successful, 
they could claim the glory; if not, they might grant 
the victors the permission they had desired, while 
casting the blame for the attack on the Otomis. This 
was agreed to.” 


* Herrera, dec. ii, lib, vi. cap. iii, confounds the two Xicotencatls, and 
Torquemaria, in seeking to correct hth, applies the title of general to Saxix. 
catzin, i. 416, supposing besides, with Clavigero, that Temilotecat! may hs 
‘another name for Tlebuexolotl. Storia Afes., 


40; Brasseur dle Bourboury, 
Hist, Nat, Co.» iv. 138, Jealous of the honor of his countrymen, an! ager 
toward. the 











tori, after these events 
‘men who figured thervin, his stories are repro- 
Aiuced from their Tips, shongh colored “wih the spirit of a convert ani 
itriot who, like nearly all of his countrymen, was otly too eager to curry 
favor with tke dominant race. This is apparent in nearly every line of his 
text, wherein the terms of praise bestowed oa the conquerors become not un, 
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As the Spaniards halted before the great wall, 
speculating on the strength of the people who had 
erected it, and upou the possible traps it might hide, 
their late hosts again besought them to take the 
Cholula route, but Cempoalan counsel prevailed. 
Waving aloft his banner, Cortés exclaimed: “Behold 
the cross! Seiiores, follow it!” And with this he led 
the way through the semicircular laps of the en- 
trance. The wall was not provided with sentinels, and 
the army met with no obstacles.* Attended by ten 
horsemen, the gencral advanced to reconnoitre. After 
proceeding about four leagues he caught sight of fifteen - 
armed Indians, who were pursued and overtaken. A 
fight ensued, in which the natives, nerved by despair, 
fought so fiercely that two horses were killed, and 


three horses and two riders wounded.“ Meanwhile a 


frequently absurd from the contradictions implied by other passages. Nor 
does hhe neglect to hold forth on his own people for theirbravery and exploita in 
fighting the detested Aztecs, and their unswerving devotion to the Spaniards. 
by the pursuit of this pleasing theme he scruples not to sacrifice truth when 
it proves a stumbling Llock, "Ho leaves the impression, for instarce, that. the 
Tiascaltecs never raised eword against Cortés. Many of the misstatements 
are due to a non-eritical acceptance of tales, for Camergo was as simple and 
superstitions as any of his contemporaries." Although acting as interpreter 
in the provinee, 4, 5%3, ho exhibitan not very thorough acquaint- 
ance with Spanish, which is the cause of errora and repetitions. The con- 
nest forms but » portion of his narrative, vhich treats chiefly of aboriginal 
history and custome, and touches lightly the events that passed beforo his 
oye, Tt was written in 1085, and lay forsome timein the Félipe Neri convent 
archives, where it was consulted by Torquemada. Taken afterward by Pancs 
to Spain, it was doposited by Mutioz with the Royal Academy of History at 

rid, from which source copies were obiained, among others one by Ternats- 
Compan, and faulty translation was publuhed tn the Noweelie Asmalea dee 

‘oy iyes, xevili.~ix. 

"2 A short distance further they passed through a pinegrove, wherein threads 
and papers were fixed and scattered across the path, the work of Tlascaltes 
sorcerers, who thus sought to casta spell upon the invaders. Herrera dee. i, 
ib. vi. cap. iv, 

«Begun algunos que lo vieron, cortaron cercen Je vn golpe cada pescueco 
con riendas y todo.’ Gomart, Hist. Mez.,71. ‘To viddi che cobatradosi vn di, 

ede vn Indiano yna cortellats a'vn eatalle....nel pitt, che glielo aperse 
‘alle Horiora, ot cade iootanste morto, k...che vn’altro Inliano diode 
vn'altra cortellata n vn'altro cauallo mu il cdlo che se lo getto morto.’ Nela 
tione par en gentil’heomo, in Ramuaio, Viarri, ii, 300. Ascording to Duren 
two warriors atapped forth from a vast Thaserlan army beforo the regu 
tattle, and istuod 1 challenge, which was accepted by two horsemen. A 
shurt Combat the Indians, by deft movemenis, killed Loth horses, cutti 
the neck of one, and wounding the other in the pasterss. /ia, Jud, MS., ii. 
411-20; Tecozoror. Hist. Mer. ii, 255-6. This attack ia the only resistances 
admitted by Camargo. The’ auailants were all Otomis, whe killed ouo 
Spaniard and two horses, iis Tlax., 146, 
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force of Indians came up, estimated at from three to 
five thousand, and a horseman was at once sent back 
to hurry forward the infantry, while the rest boldly 
charged the enemy, riding through their ranks, and 
killing right and left without being injured them- 
selves. On the approach of the foot-soldiers, and the 
discharge of a volley, the natives retired with about 
sixty of their number slain.® Shortly afterward two 
of the Cempoalan messengers returned with some 
Tlascaltecs, who expressed their sorrow at the attack 
made by a tribe not, belonging to their nation. They 
offered to pay for the horses killed, and invited the 
Spaniards in the name of tho lords to proceed. The 
army advanced for a league into moro open country, 
and camped among some abandoned farms, where dogs 
proved to be the only food left. Thus ended the first 
day in Tlascalan territory, the first of September, 
according to Bernal Diaz. 

In the morning the Spaniards met the two other 
messengers returning from their mission to Tlascala, 
who told a harrowing story of their seizure for the 
racrificial stone, and of their escape by night. It 
is probable that their detention by the Tlascaltecs 
for messenger purposes had frightened them into 
believing that they were destined to be sacrificed, 
for envoys enjoyed the greatest respect among the 
Nahuas.® Shortly after a body of over one thou. 
sand warriors” appeared, to whom Cortés, in pres- 
enco of the notary Godoy, sent three prisoners, with 
a formal assurance of his friendly intentions. The 

» (Hirieron 4 quatrode los nuestros, y pareceme que dese alli 4 pocos dins 
murid el yno de las heridas. ,. .quedaron muertos hasta diez y siete dellos.” 


Bernat Dinz, Hist, Veribud.y és, Cartis, OL; Lorenuana calls the scene 
‘of this hattle the plain of Quimichocean. Viage 
co Native Races, i. 413; Solis, Hist. Mec., 1, 230, According to Bernal 
Diaz the measengersare mat before the Tiascalan border is reach, fnd they 
Uoliver the annoancement that the Tlascaltecs will kill the Spaniards and 
cat their flesh, in order to test their reputed strength, The Cemposlans sha?! 
sulfer the same fate, since they are assumed to be plotting im behalf of the 
Astece. loc. cit. Sahagun supposes that the Cempoalan guide had treacher 
onsly ied the Spaniaris ard the Otomis. Cong. Sex. (ed. 1840), 40; 
Chaviyero, Storia Meas. iii 4 

2 Bernal Diaz says 6000. 
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only reply being showers of arrows, darts, and stones, 
Cortés gave the ‘Santiago, and at them!” and 
charged. The enemy retreated with the face to 
their pursuers, enticing them toward some broken 
ground intersected by a creek, where they found 
themselves surrounded by a large foree, some bearing 
the red and white devices of Xicotencatl. Missiles 
were showered, while double-pointed spears, swords, 
and clubs pressed closely upon them, wielded by 
bolder warriors than those whom the Spaniards had 
hitherto subdued. Many were the hearts thub 
quaked, and many expected that their last moment 
had come; “for we certainly were in greater peril 
than ever before,” says Bernal Diaz ‘None of us 
will escape!” exclaimed Teuch, the Cempoalan chief, 
bat Marina who stood by replied with fearless confi- 
dence: “The mighty God of the Christians, who 
loves them well, will let no harm befall them."* The 
commander rode back and forth cheering the men, 
and giving orders to press onward, and to keep well 
together. Fortunately the pass was not long, and 
soon the Spaniards emerged into an open field, where 
the greater part of the enemy awaited them, estimated 
in all, by different authorities, at from thirty thousand 
to one hundred thousand.” 

How long was this to continue, each new armed 
host being tenfold greater than the last? Yet once 
again the Spaniards whet their swords, and prepare 
for instant attack, as determined to fight it out to 
the death, as Leonidas and his brave Spartans at 
the pass of Thermopyle. The eavalry charged with 
loose reins, and lances fixed on a range with the 
heads of the enemy, opening a way through the dense 
columns and spreading a confusion which served the 


% Herrera, deo. ii. lib. vi. oap. v. A pious conquistador who was resent 
says Duran, told me that many wept, wishing they had never been born, a1 
cursing the marquis for having led them into such danger. Hist. fu., ‘si 

ii 417. 

2 Tapia gives the higher and Herrera the lower figure, while Ixtlilxochit! 
makes it 80,000. 
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infantry well. Bernal Diaz relates how a body of 
natives, determined to obtain possession of a horse, 
surrounded an excellent rider named Pedro de Moron, 
who was mounted upon Sedeiio’s fine racing mare, 
dragged him from the saddle, and thrust their swords 
and spears through the animal in all directions. 
Moron would have been carried off but for the in- 
fantry coming to his rescue. In the struggle which 
ensued ten Spaniards were wounded, while four chiefs 
bit the dust. Moron was saved only to die on the 
second day, but the mare was secured by the natives 
and cut into pieces, which were sent all over the 
state to afford opportunity for triumphal celebrations. 
The loss was greatly regretted, since it would divest 
the horses of their terrifying character. Those pre- 
viously killed had been secretly buried. Tho battle 
continued until late in the afternoon, without enabling 
the Indians to make any further impression on the 
Spanish ranks than inflicting a few wounds, while 
their own were rapidly thinning under the charges of 
the cavalry and the volleys of artillery and firelocks. 
The slaughter had been particularly heavy among 
the chiefs, and this was the main reason for the re- 
treat which the enemy now began, in good order.” 
Their actual loss could not be ascertained, for with 
humane devotion the wounded and dead were carried 
off the moment they were stricken; and in this con- 
stant self-sacrificing effort the Tlascaltecs lost many 
lives and advantages. Robertson regards with sus- 
picion the accounts of the great battles fought during 
the conquest, wherein Indians fell by the score while 


2° During the battle one of the late Cemposlan envoys recognised the cap- 
tain who had bound him forsacrifce, and with Cortés’ yermiasion he sent him 
n challenge. The duel was held in front uf the anniss, and after a tough 
struggle the Cempoalan, with a feint, threw his opponent off guard, and 
sccured his head, which served as a centre-piece during the Cempoalan vic- 
tory celebration,’ Herrera, dec. ii lib, vi. cap. vi. Thio author also relates 
that one of the final acts of tie buttle was the capture by Ordaz, with 60 men, 
of a pass. ‘Les matamos muchos Indios, y entre ellos ocho Capitanes muy 
prinelpalea, hijon de los viejos Caciques.' Five horses were wounded and fifteen 
Ecidiets, of whom one died, ‘The other chronicles admit of no dead. Bernal 
Diaz, Hat, Verdad., 44. 
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the Spaniards stood almost unscathed, and Wilson 
ridicules the whole campaign, reducing the Tlascalan 
papulation, for instance, to about ten thousand, with 
a fighting force of less than one thousand men, Such 
remarks certainly show a want of familiarity with 
the subject." We have often seen, in the New World 
wars, a thousand naked Americans put to flight by 
ten stecl-clad Europeans, and I have clearly given 
the reasons. When we look at the Indians, with their 
comparatively poor weapons, their unprotected bodies, 
their inefficient discipline and tactics, whereby only a 
small portion of their force could be made available, 
the other portion serving rather as an obstruction, 
their custom of carrying off the dead, and other weak 
points, and when we contrast them with the well 


1 Robertaon, Hist. Am., ii. 38-9; Wiluon’s Cong. Mex., 360-70; Benzoni, 
Hist, Mondo Noovo, 51. Wt is seldom that I encounter a’ book which I am 
fered to regard ae eacath conn. He who prints and paye the printer 
generally has something to say, and genet ieves something of what he 
Se to be tre. An ‘dict may have honest convictions, and & knave mi 
havo talents, but where a book carries to the mind of tho reader that 
sathor is both fool and knave, that is, that he writes only foolishness and does 
not himself believe what he says, I have not tho time to waste in condemning 
such = work, And yeh here is’ volume purporting to be A New His 

the Conquc of Mezco, written by Rober: Anderson Wilson, and. bearing 

Philadelphia, 1809 which one would think a writer on the same subject 
should at least mention The many and magni 
prevent day attest the great number and high culture of the Nabua race, and 
the testimony to this efect offered by witnesses on all sides, are ignored by 
him with a contempt that becomes amusing as the pages reveal his lack 
investigation and calture. Indeed, the reader need go no further than tl 
introduction to be convinced on the latter point. Another amusing feature it 
that the work pretends to vindicate the ansertiona of Las Cama, who, in truth, 
extols more than other Spanish author the vast number and advanced culture 
of the natives. In adcition to this mistaken assumption, which takes away 
his main snpport, he states that Prescott. worked in ignorance of hia rubject 
and his authorities, and to prove tho assertion he produces wrongly applied or 
distorted quotations from different authors, or assumes meanings that were 
never intended, and drawa erroneous conclusions. Thus it is he proves to his 
own satisfaction that Mexico City was but a villago occupied by savages of the 
Trequois stamp, and that Cortes was tho boastful victor over little bands of 
naked red mea. As for the ruins, they were founded by Phenician colonists 
fn remoto ager, Another tissvo of superficial chservations, shaped by bigotry 
and credulous ignorance, was inwoed Uy the same author onder the tle of 
Mezien and ie Religion, New, York, 1853. most enterprisingly reprinted in 
the dinguine of Mezico: its Peasants aud its Priests, New 
common with Mr Morgan, and others of that stamp, Mr Wilsoi seems to 
have deemed it incumbent on him to traduco Mr tt ond his work, 
apparently with the view of thereby attracting attention to himself, Suck 
when are not worthy to toach the hom of Mx Prescot’ garment; they are 
aot worthy of mention in the same catogory with him, 
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armored Spaniards, with their superior swords aud 
lances, their well calculated movements, and their con- 
certed action carried out under strict and practised 
officers, and above all their terror-inspiring and ray- 
aging fire-arms and horses—how can we doubt that 

e latter must have readily been able to overcome 
wat numbers of native warriors? It was soon s0 
understood in Europe. For once when Cortés was 
in Spain he scoffed at certain of his countrymen 
for having fled before a superior force of Moors, 
whereupon one remarked: “This fellow regards our 
opponents like his, of whom ten horsemen can put 
to flight twenty-five thousand.” In the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, who under Cyrus had invaded 
Persia, we have an example of the inadequacy of 
numbers against discipline. Though for every Greck 
the Persians could bring a hundred men, yet the 
effeminate Asiatic absolutely refused to meet the 
hardy European in open conflict. Eschylus_ was 
inspired by personal experience in his play of the 
Persians when he makes the gods intimate to the 
wondering Atossa, the queen-mother, that tree Athe- 
nians, unwhipped to battle, could cope successfully 
with the myriads of despotic Xerxes. The poor 
Americans had yet to learn their own weakness, and 
to pay dearly for the knowledge. 

“Tt well seems that God was he who fought for us 
to enable us to get free from such a multitude,” says 
Cortés. He attempted no pursuit, but hastened to 
take possession of Tccohuatzinco, a small town on the 
hill of Tzompachtepetl,” where they fortified them- 
selves upon the temple pyramid, and proceeded to 
celebrate the victory with songs and dances, a per- 
formance wherein the allies took the leading part. 

% Lorensana, Viagt ix. wherein che appearanes of the hill iy described 
ag the bishop saw it ‘Jrtlilcchitl Hit, Chick 272; Comargo, Mia. Taz., 
M6. Other authors di Jatsines, cio’ il Inge doll scum divine, 
Claviseroy Storia Ale iii, 44, Duran assumes that the battle wus for t. 
possession of inivch he calla Tomes Jat. fn. 


Temomot, ‘ae Mee ik 905. “Aes de ‘Pocas casas, que tenia tna torrezila, 
y teplo.” Gomara, Hist, Mez., 74. 
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The following day® Cortés sallicd forth with the 
horses, one hundred infantry, and seven hundred 
allies, partly to forage before the enemy appeared, 
but also to inflict somo damage, and to show that 
they were as fresh as ever. ‘I burned five or six 
small villages,” he says, ‘each of about one hundred 
families, and returned with four hundred prisoners.”™ 
After being consoled with food and beads, the cap- 
tives, including fifteen taken during the late battle, 
were despatched to the camp of Xicotencatl, two 
leagues off, with a letter to serve as credentials, and 
a message assuring him of the friendly intentions of 
the Spaniards, although they had been obliged to 
resort to severe measures. By no means impressed 
either with his defeat or with the assurances, Kico- 
teneatl replied that peace would be celebrated at his 
father’s town with a feast, on the Spaniards’ flesh, 
while their hearts and blood were delighting the 
gods. They would receive a more decisive answer 
on the morrow. With this defiant message came the 
report that the Tlascalan army, largely reinforced, 
was preparing to march on and overwhelm them. 
“When we learned this,” seys Bernal Diaz, “being 
men, we feared death, many of us; and all made con- 
fession to the Mercod father, and the clergyman Juan 
Diaz, who all night remained present to listen to 
the penitent; and we commended ourselves to God, 
praying that we might not be conquered.” Cortés 
applied himself energetically to supervise preparations 
and give the enemy a welcome. A fresh supply of 
arrows, and of Indian shields of plaited cane and 
cotton, were made, and the arms and accoutrements 
inspected. He impressed upon the soldiers the neces- 
sity of Feoping close together, round the banner to 
be carried well aloft by Alférez Corral, in order that, 
they might not be cut off’ As for the cavalry they 
So Cortés distinctly says. Bernal Diaz writes, however, that this day 
was devoted to rest. Stil, a later cbscrvation indicates that Cortés is right, 


34d. Bernal Dinz, Hiet. Verdad., 44, admita only twenty captives, and 
blames the allics for firing the villagce; bat Cortés is fmnk enough about it 
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were to make repeated charges, without losing time 
in delivering thrusts. 

Early in the morning of September 5th the Indian 
army could be scen extending far over the field, 
terrible in war-paint, plumed helmets, and gaudy 
shields, with their double-edged flint swords and 
many-pointed lances gleaming in the sun, while the 
air resounded with shrill yells, mingling with the 
melancholy tones of their drums and the doleful 
blasts of conchs and trumpets" Tt was the largest 
and finest army yet seen by the Spaniards, numbering, 
according to Gomara, one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, but according to Bernal Diaz only fifty thousand,” 
in four divisions, representing Tizatlan, Ocotelulco, 
Quiahuiztlan, and Tepeticpac, cach distinguished by its 
own banner and colors, the latter noticeable also in the 
war-paint of the common soldier and in the quilted 
armor of the officers.) Far in the rear, indicative 
of hostile sentiment, rose the standard of the state, 
bearing a bird with wings extended.” Gomara relates 
that, confident of success, the Tlascaltecs sent mes- 
sengers to the camp with three hundred turkey-cocks 
and two hundred baskets of tamales, each of one 
hundred arrobas, so that they might not be taunted 
with having fought starved men, or having offered 
such to the idols. 

But this story, adopted by Herrera, Clavigero, 
Robertson, and nearly every other writer, implics a 
generosity altogether too impolitic for an enemy who 
had alresdy suffered two severe defeats. It. is probable, 
howover, that Xieotencat] may have sent small pres- 


* Prescott, Mez., 488-42, gives pretty description of the army, but is so 
carried away that ho dona it with helmeta glittering with gold and precious 
stones, ete. : and this in spite of the efforts of the chroniclers to exhibit the 
‘Tlascaltecs as very poor in anything but rude comforts, 

** Under five captains, to whom he applies the names of the four lords, as 
ho understands them, and of tho ruler of Huexotzinco. Mist. Verdad., 
Gonara, Hist, Mez., 75. 149,000 men, ssy: 9, in his second letter, 
Dut thin exuctness is'probably due to a printer's mistake. 

37 For colors and banners, and how carried, sce Nalive aces, ii. 411-12, 
and Torquemada, i 436. 
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ents of food in order to obtain an opportunity for his 
spies to examine the camp.* 
The Indians advanced in several columns up the 
sides of the hill, and, despite the resistance offerel, 
pressed onward ‘into the very camp, bub were sun 
obliged to yield before murderous bullets and cutting 
blades. Cortés allowed the Indians to become tired 
and discouraged with Tepeatod charges, and then with 
a ringing “Santiago!” the Spaniards, followed by the 
allies, sallied forth,” driving thom in confusion to the 
lain, where the cavalry followed up the advantage, 
leaving bloody paths in all directions. Checked and 
reinforced by the reserve, the enemy turned with 
fresh courage on their pursuers. The shock was over- 
whelming. The tired Castilians yielded; their ranks 
were braken, and all scemed lost. Even Cortés was 
seized with a bere terrible misgiving, but it was only for 
a moment. Leading the caraly to the rescue, he 
taised his voice above the din of battle, and called 
on all to rally. Nerved by his words and deeds, the 
mon plied lustily their swords, and, driving back the 
enemy, formed anew. “So ably and valiantly fought 
the horsemen,” writes Bernal Diaz, “that next to 
God who protected us, they proved our strength.” 
Following up their advantage, the Spaniards hewed 
down the enemy in great numbers. 
Victory might. yet: have turned against them but 
for a quarrel betweon Xicotencatl and another cap- 


* He was detected in this trick afterward. ‘Lo qual fue gran refrigerio 
tn moveaidad que tenian,” Uonara, Aut, Mex 16. Oviedo 








‘Fin caloga Renabcs Mallee sinc los soericeon altpanes a le baeoess het 
at. 76, 

*® Bernal Diaz states that they did not wait for the enemy to attack, bat 
marched forth and met them one ight of aleaguo from camp. diet. Verdad., 
45. But Corts says distinctly, ‘Gtro dia en amaneciendo dan sobre nucatso 
real mas de ciento y cusrentay nueve mil hombres.’ Cartas, 62. Gomaxs ard 
Herrera also allow Indians to attack the camp first, Cortés is too fond of 
announcing when he takes the initiative to have failed to say #0 had he doxe 
it in this oma. 

Bur, Max, Vou I 16 
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tain, one accusing the other of mismanaging the late 
battle. The latter not only challenged the other, it 
seems, but withdrew his troops, and induced another 
division to follow him." Thus left with only half his 
army, and that shattered and discouraged, Xicotencatl 
retired before the handful on whom his every effort 
seemed to have made no impression. He retreated 
in good order, carrying off most of the dead, for the 
opponents were too exhausted to pursue. Indeed, all 
the horses were wounded, and fully sixty men, of 
whom it appears several must have died soon after, 
though Cortés admits of no dead, and Bernal Diaz 
of only one.“ 


++ Son of Chichimeclatecle,’ says Bernal Diaz, a name which shoald resd 
Chichimeca-tecahtli 

“That of Guaxoleingo—meaning Huexotzinco. Bernol Dias, Hirt. Ver~ 
dit, 45. of Tleucavlotsin, Clariyero, Storia Sven, iii, 46. _ Bolis ex 

jo between the lcaders and their followers, 

jist, Mez., i. 250-8, Herrera intimates that a secret arrangement had been 
formed between Cortés aud the seceding captain, the latier appouring with 
bis officers at tho camp, the exening aftor the provions battle, an. declaring 
himself convinced that the Spaniards were invincible, offered not onl 
Minin soutrl’ bab ta aid thor in entering Twain. Corian agrend When 
tho captain retarned to Xicotencatl’s camp ho was #0 badly beaten that he 
camo back to Cortés for modical treatment, Certain signs were to be worn, 20 
‘that the Spsniarde might respect the neutral troops. ‘dec. ii. lib. vi. cap. 
Ho abo relies that one Tlascaltec maintained himsell 90 
against two Spanish soldiers that Lares, the smith, rushed up, 
upon the twain, and lanced the warrior. Id, ca 

°: This ecldler hmm received two wowndn which didnot prevent him from 
fighting, hovover. “Nos mataron vn soldado, he says, and a few lines further 
down, *y entorramos los muortos. ... porque no vioasen loe Indios quo eramos 
mortalea.’ Hist Verdad,,45, Thus even the ‘Tras Historian’ reveals the com- 
mon weakness.” Hozart, Kirchen-Geachichte, i. 612-14; Weal-Indiache Spieghel, 
214-28; Franch, Weltbuch, onxxix, 
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ENTRY INTO TLASCALA. 
Serrauamn, 1519. 

‘Natrve Carers Sarr us Exvors to rae Tiascatan Carrrat—Tuern Favon- 
‘ASL Recerrio’—X100TENCATL PLANS RusistaNce TO Contés—SENrs 
ovr Srus— Courts Sxxps THEM Back Moritarso— Tas SraNtanis 
Armiox axp Dzrzat Xtooreycart.—Niomr Excouxrms— Cexanat 
Dissariswaction any A Destnx To Rerory To Vita Rici—Eyvow 
Asnivs Fnom Moxtzzvma—Conrés Receives XIOorENCATL AND THE 
Teascatan Lonps— Peace CoNctupen —TYAscata — FEsrivrrtes AND 
‘Resorcivas—Mass Ceteprarrp—Conris INcurvep 10 EXxraewe Re 
‘rorovs Zeat—Bares Pausewrep ro mm Sraxtanpo—ArrRorniaTs 
Crnrsovres—Preranma mo.Leave Trascata vor Cxtousi,—Com 
MUNICATIONS WITE THE CBOLTLTICS. ‘ 


In the late battle three chiefs had been captured, 
and they together with two others were sent, this 
time to the Tlascalan capital direct, to carry an offer 
of peace, and to explain that the Spaniards would 
not have harmed-their warriors had they not been 
obliged to do so. If peace was still declined they 
would come and destroy them all. Meanwhile Cortés 
set out on another foraging and raiding expedition, 
and “burned more than ten towns, one excceding 
three thousand houses,” retiring by the early after- 
noon, when the Indians began to gather in aid of the 
raided neighbors.? 

Tired of the fruitless fighting, attended with loss 
of life and property only to themselves as it ap- 
peared, the peace perty in Tlascala had been gaining 
the ascendancy, with the efforts of Maxixcatzin, sup- 

1 Cortés, Cartas, 62-3. According to Gomara the Indians pursued to the 


ory camp, where they wore defeated with great slaughter, alter ive hour? 
fighting. Hist, Mez., 10-7. 
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ported as he now was by the powerful factions which 
had quarrelled with the general. When the pcace 
messengers of Cortés arrived they were therefore 
received with favor. His previous friendly offers 
were considered, also his kind treatment of captives, 
so unusual with the natives, and the oracles and signs 
of a coming race of rulers. Whether gods or men, 
they were evidently invincible, and the friendship 
and alliance held out by them must be desirable, and 
ought to be secured before the strangers, embittered 
by further resistance, should pass on to join their 
enemies. An embassy, headed by Costomatl and 
Tolinpanecat!,? was accordingly despatched with pro- 
visions and some other trifling gifts to open negotia- 
tions for peace. Humbly these men appeared before 
Cortés, expressing the sorrow of the lords for the 
hostility shown, and their desire for peace. With a 

rave reproval for their obstinacy, Cortés said that 

e would admit their apology, and the envoys do- 
parted, after leaving beside the other gifts a number 
of male and female slaves.’ 

Smarting under the disgrace of his defeats, Kico- 
tencatl had meanwhile been loving plans to retrieve 
himself. Among other counsellors he had summoned 
diviners to his aid, and they, calling to mind the 
assumption that the Spaniards were children of the 
sun, declared that as such the new-comers were in- 
vincible only when animated by its beams, and at 
night, when deprived of this invigorating power, they 
became mortals, who must bow to superior force. 
Knowing the strength of the party opposed to him 
in the Tlascalan capital, he docs not appear to have 
submitted his projects there, but to have ventured 
upon detaining the envoys as they were returning 

* Camargt, Hie, Piz. 148. Duran givesashort speech, dlivered inthe 


counell-chamber. Hirt. Ind., MS., ii, 

* Cortés 1¢ arrival of this embassy on the day folowing the 
raiding of the ten towns, Cartas, 63; but Bernal Diaz at a later date. Ho 
makes the envoys four in’ number, and allows them, in returning, to instruct 
the neighboring settlements to furnish supplies to the Spaniards, all of which 
Xisotencatl prevents. Hist. Verdad., 47-8, 50, 55. 
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from the Spanish camp until the result of his plans 
should have been ascertained; and this in face of the 
command to desist from hostility.! In order to make 
everything as sure as possible for the intended blow, 
Xicotencat] sent fifty Indians to the camp, with in- 
structions to gather information eancerning the ap- 
proaches, the condition of the soldiers, and other 
points. ‘They appeared before Cortés with the usual 
demonstrations of respect, and, placing before him 
five female slaves, a quantity of food, and other pres- 
ents, thay said: “Lord, bohold these slaves! If you are 
fierce gods, cat their flesh and blood, and more shall 
be brought; if gentle gods, take theso feathers and 
incense; if men, hero are fowl, bread, and fruit.” 
Cortés answered that they required no sacrifices of 
men. Had they desired such they could have taken 
by force all the victims needed. Ile rebuked their ob- 
stinacy and advised submission.* They were then taken 
aside to receive the hospitalities of the camp, after 
which they dispersed ta satisfy their curiosity, and to 
question the ‘lies, This aroused the suspicions of 


Teuch, the Cempoalan chief, who warned the general. 
Seizing the men he examined them singly, and soon 
ascertained that their object was not only to spy, 
but to fire the huts, and otherwise to aid the attack 
which would be made upon the camp that very night. 
Finding that his tinal advances had been acorned, 


Cortés resolved to inflict a lesson that would be 





tenate send in their submission, and order Xicotencath to desist from hostilities. 
He refuscato obey, and detains the envoys on their way to the Spaniards, 
whereupon his oficers aro ordered to desert kim, Finally ho repents and is 
forgiven, Wie. Verda, 40-7. The detention of the envoys must be placed 
‘on their retarn from the Spasish camp, for Cortés distinctly states that the 

co from the lords arrived before the night attack. 

zpecording Gomara, Cortés announces that his men are mortal like 
‘themselves, which is not very likely, /ist, Mex., 77. Bernal Diaz calls 
slaves four old hags, and allows the Indians to act in rather an insulting 
manner, acd without tendering the usual courtesies, which is also unlikely, 
when we consider that they hadan object lo gain. 2ist. Verdad., 49. 
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understood by a people so deeply intent upon war and 

sacrifices. This was to cut off the hands of the leading 

spies, and the thumbs of others, and to send them 

back with the message that this would be the punish- 

ment of spies, and that the Spaniards were prepared, 
ight or day, to face their enemies.* 

‘earing the confusion and danger of night at- 
tack, when the artillery and other means would be 
less offoctive, Cortés resolved to anticipate the enemy 
by a counter charge, wherein the cavalry might 
render particular service. Learning that Xicotencatl 
was hidden with ten thousand or twenty thousand 
men behind a hill not far off, Cortés did not: despatch 
the mutilated spics till after ‘dusk, in order to let him 
approach nearer to camp.’ When his messengers re- 
turned to Xicotencatl and displayed their bleeding 
stumps, the general was troubled, and throughout his 
army there was consternation, and numbers of war- 
riors declared openly that it was useless to fight men 
who not only appeared to be invincible, but who could 
read their very intentions. While in this state of 





"Los mande tomar a todos cincuenta y cortarles las manos,” sys Cortes, 

Cartas, 63; but the phrase may be loose, for Bernal Disz epecifios only woven 

teen ab vent lack with handy or thumbs cut of Zit, Verdad, 40. “EL 

marques le hizo algunos de clloseontar (sc pro cortar) emacs.” Tapia, Rel, 

in eachalesta, Col. Doc. tt. B10. * Mando carta Ing manon a sete dello ¥ 8 
algun 





or gentle gods, or men. 
He oes not understand why 20 many as 50 spies shoull have bean sent, but 





ti ; 
ate oy Lat the Bpenith eoagearors belonged nage when such Teds 
‘were litle thought ol, Spies even now sully death, and. the above Donia: 
meni may therefore be regarded as comparatively len'ent, particularly 
le who daily tore out the hear: from living victims, ‘The mutinoay pilot 

Or Villa Rice had b ared, but loss his feet, Cortés, a» the captain of 
‘a smail band, was ol 
measures taken for its ey 

1'En yenio ee las capias, vioron do nucstro real cono atraucssous por va 
catee grande smactndsibre da, gent, y rm Te gen teayn Niece? 
Gomara, Hist. Mex, 79. 





conform to his age and surroundings in the 
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demoralization they were startled by the jingling 
of bells and the tramp of the dreaded horses, magni- 
fied by their fears and by the weird moonlight into a 
host. The next moment the Spaniards announced 
their presence by a ringing “Santiago!” and, unde- 
terred by the few stray and feeble volleys of stones and 
arrows sent against them, they rode into the crowds 
of natives already in full flight, slashing and riding 
down in all directions.* 

‘After thie lesson Xicotencatl appears to have 
made no further attempts to molest the Spaniards, 
although small skirmishing parties, chiefly Otomfs, 
continued to hover round the camp and give the 
soldiers opportunities for sallies. Gomara magnifies 
these skirmishes into daily attacks on the camp by 
the army, whose divisions take turns so as not to 
eabarraes ue notice The sumed them to fight 

tter, from a spirit of rivalry to surpass the 
eee ow The ambition of the natives was 
to kill one Spaniard at least, but the object was 
never attained, so far as they knew. This continued 
for a fortnight, and daily came also messengers with 
food to sustain the strangers.’ 


"Cortés, Cartas, 634; Gomara, Hist, Mex., 78-9; Tapia, Rel., in lew- 
daleesa, Col. Dor., ii. 89; Herrera, dec. ii, ib. Vi. cap. viii. Bernal’ Diaz ds- 
soribes a night af attack with 10,000 warriors, made a few days before, in which 
the Spaniards drive beck the Indians and pursue them, capturing four, while 
tie neraing reveuled twenty corpece sullspon the pain, ‘Bwo of te divine 
appear to have been sscrificed for their bal advice, Ho now reappears with 
20,000 men, but on m ‘mutilated spies he becomes disheartened, and 
tame back without atic a blow. Hist, Verdud., 46, 49-60. He is the 
only authority for two night expeditions. Having already been defeated in 
one night attack, "Kicoleneatl would be less likely to sttempt a second, partict- 
larly since nocturnal movements were contrary to Indian modes of ‘warfare. 
Cores dintnety intimates that the present occasion was theft attempt ata 


‘begins to mapect that their object may also have been to spy. Cortie 
was sulfecg fron fever st this Unorané ons night be took pile, a crane 
which once ‘the Spaniards involved the strictest care and seclusion from 
affairs. in the morning threa large bodies of Indians appeared, and 
regardless 2 ie his pills Cortés headed the troops, fighting all day. rhe a feller; 
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In order to further impress upon the Indians that 
fighting by night was quite congenial to the Span- 
iards, Cortés set out one midnight to raid and forage 
in the direction of a large town called Tzompant- 
zinco, which could be distinguished beyond a range 
of hills, toward the capital.” The soldiera had not 
gone far before one horse after another began to 
tremble and fall, including the general’a. This was 
regarded a bad’ omen, and the men urged a re- 
turn, but Cortés laughed it off, sent back five horses, 
and proceeded with the rest, declaring that God, in 
whose cause they were engaged, was superior to 
nature. Two small villages were surprised, with 
some slaughter, and shortly before dawn the Span- 
iards fell upon the large town, containing twenty 
thousand houses, it is eaid. Frightened out of thoir 
senses by tho noise, the people rushed from the 
dwellings to join in the crowd which sought to 
cludo the pursuers. Finding that no resistance was 
attempted, Cortés speedily stopped the attack, and 
collecting his men in the plaza he forbade any at- 
tempt on life or property. The chiefs and priests 
presently appeared with gifts of food and two female 
slaves, pleading that the proximity of Xicotencatl’s 
army had prevented them from sending in their sub- 
mission. ‘They would henceforth prove their gratitude 


for his leniency by sending supplies to the camp. 
Cortés ancopted their excuses, ak told ehéni to. pre 


osophically at Sandoval's conclusion. Hist. Mez., i. 2713 Ixtlilzochitl, Hist, 
Chich,, 291; Clavigero, Storia Mra. ii. 47-8. ‘Tenia calentaras, 0 tercianas.’ 
Bernal Diaz, Hiet, Verdad. ‘Some place the story with the later capture 
of Tzompantzines, where it is entirely out of place, if indeed worth record. 
ing at all, for this expedition was a voluntary project, calling for no sick 
‘mea to veaturo out, Duran relates that, tired of being besieged, Cortés one 
night made a sally in different directions. One party # ail the 
latiere together andaalep, and brought them to amp. Tn the morn 
were sent back to the army, which had awakened to find them missing. 
reowgnition of their kind treatment the chiefs rated the siege, ‘Thisia told 
on the authority of an eye-witness, who evidently reserved his choicest storics 
for Padre Duran. fist. Jnd., MS., ii, 410-20. 

'® Bernal Dinz places it one league from the camp, and Tapia four leagues, 
Extlilxochit] calls it Tzimpantzineo; others vary. 

\Gomara, Hial, Mez., 80. Tapia allows the horses to overcome their 
attack and procced. Th eppeare to have been due to the oold night winds, 
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ceed to Tlascala to urge upon the lords the necessity 
for accepting peace. Before returning, Cortés. as- 
cended a hill, and thence saw the capital, with its 
surrounding villages. “ Behold,” he said to those who 
had objected to his leniency with the towns, “what 
boots it to have killed these people, when so many 
enemies exist over there?” 

Although left in comparative peace for some days, 
the end of the campaign seemed to the Spaniards as 
remote as ever. The harass and hardship of their 
life, the vigils, the cold nights, the scanty supplies, 
the absence of salt, medicine, and many other neces- 
saries, all this was sevorcly felt, particularly since 
so large a number were either sick or wounded, in- 
cluding Cortés and Padre Olmodo.* The ailments 
and wounds were as a rule slight, yet they helped 
to magnify dangers, and to dim every cheerfll aspect. 
The very cessation of regular hostile demonstrations 





5 Comara, Hist. Mez., 90-1. According to Herrera, Alcalde Mayor Grado 
counselled Cortés, on seeing this popalous country, toreturn to Villa Rica and 
send to Velazquez for aid. Deeply griovel at such advice, the general ro- 
warked that the very stones would rise against them if they retreated. dco. 
4. Lib. vi. cap, vili.: Cortés, Cartas, 64-5. Bernal Diaz this raid before 
the final night atiack. Hist, Venlad., 47; Tapia, Rel, in Zoahaleta, Col 
13 Nos vimos todos heridos 4 dos, y 4 tres heridos, y muy cansados. y otros 
dolientes...-.y faltauan yasobro cincventa y cinco soldados que seanian maerto 
on las Latallas, y dolencias, y frivs, y estauai dolientesotros doze." Beraal Dias, 
46. Prescott, {. 458, in careless enongh to accept thia verbally, but the run of 
the text here and elsewhere indicates that the sentence is rather figurative. 
The last four words, * twelve others were on the sick-bed,” indicate that only 
three per cent. were Inid low, and that the geners] health and condition mast 
‘therefore have been tolerably good. ‘This also indicates that the 55 miasing 
soldiers could not have died since they left, Vera Cruz, as certain writers as- 
sume. The only obstacles under which the soldiers could have suscnmbed 
in any nunber were the several battles with the Tlascaltecs, wherein the total 
number of the wounded nowhere foots up to more than 100. Of these 50 
r cent. could not have died, t judgo from the warfare engaged in, and 
the very few,  conple at the most, itis mid, who fell on the field. ' Nor 
could diseases have killed many during a month's march chrougi a fine and 
fertile country, for the of theCofre de Perutedid not affect the Spaniards 
seriously. Hence it must be assumed that the 55 dead include the 35 who 
fell out of the ranksere the army reached Villa Rica. ‘This leaves, say, fifteen 
cumualties for the present expedition wince it left Villa Rica, and that appears 
to be a fair proportion. ‘The only ono who rightly interprets Bernal Dinz on 
this point appears to be Torquemada, who says, ‘desde que salieron de Cuba, 
te avian nucrto cinquenta y cinco Castellanos.’ i, 428, ‘The old soldier cou: 
firma the interpretation by stating in more than one place that the Spaniards 
numbered 490, or nearly 60, on cutering Mexico City. ubi sup., 63, 109. 
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seemed to cover a plot for a new Tlascalan combi- 
nation. If this people could exhibit such armics 
and such valor, what must be expected from the far 
more numerous and equally warlike Aztecs? These 
views owed not a little of their acceptance to the 
fears and exaggeration of the Indian allies, and 
through their medium the prospect of reaching the 
impregnable Mexico began to appear preposterous. 
Cortés was aware that this feeling Saeed among & 
large number, for in making his customary tour of the 
camp one evening he had overheard a party of soldiers 
express themselves pretty strongly about the madness 
of his enterprise. It would happen to him as to Pedro 
Carbonero, who ventured with his foree among the 
Moors and was never heard of again. The general 
should be left to go alone. 

The murmurs in camp grew particularly strong 
during the raid on Tzompantzinco, promoted of course 
by Velazquez’ men; and when Cortés returned, a 
deputation of seven, whom Bernal Diaz forbears to 
name, appeared before him to recommend that, in 
view of the suffering, the danger, and the dark pyos- 
pects, they should return to Villa Rica, build a vessel, 
and send to Cuba for reinforcements. They were 
only tempting providence by their foolhardy course. 
Finding that arguments would be lost on these 
men, Cortés had caused his adherents to rally, and 
turning to them he recalled the determination formed 
at Villa Rica to advance on Mexico, and extolled their 
valorous deeds, which dimmed even the Greek and 
Roman records. He was suffering cqually with them, 

et he wavered not. Should they, the brave Spaniards, 

lie their character and country, and desert their 
duty to their king, to their God, who had protected 
them hitherto? To retreat now would be to abandon 
the treasures to be found only a few leagues off, the 
reward for which they had striven during a whole 
year, and to draw upon themselves the contempt not 
‘only of their countrymen, who at present looked on 
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them as the bravest of the brave, but that of the 
natives, who regarded them as gods. The Tlascaltecs 
had already sued for peace, but let the Spaniards 
take one step in retreat, and the enemy would turn 
with renewed ardor on them, joined by the Mexi- 
cans, so far held in check by their fame and deeds. 
Even the allies would for their own safety join to 
crush them. To retire was impossible, because it 
would be fatal. In any case, death was preferable 
to dishonor. The usual marks of approval which 
followed the speech silenced the deputation, and noth- 
ing more was Roard about retreat." 


Great was the sensation in Mexico at the successive 
reports of suey Spanich victories over the stanch 
armies of Tlascala—victories by an insignificant 
band over armies which had successfully resisted the 
vast forces of the Andhuac allies. Since it was only 
too evident that force could not keep the strangers 
from reaching the capital, Montezuma again called 
his council to consider the situation. Cuitlahuatzin 
proposed that they should be bought off with pres- 
ents, while Cacama represented that their mission 
was probably harmless, and that they should be 
frankly invited to the city, there to be awed with the 

deur of the monarch. Others favored this course, 
ut with the idea of laying traps for the strangers. 
The fear of their being warned and aided by Ixtlil- 
xochitl, the rebellious brother of Cacama, caused 
Montezuma to incline to the advice of Cuitlahuatzin; 
and six prominent lords, headed by Atempanecatl,® 
+4 Gomars gives a long speech, and intimates that it was delivered before 
a regular meting. Hit. Mor, 81-2; Coriés, Cartas, 85; Herrera, dec. it ih, 
vi cap, ix.; Torquemata, i. Tapia, Rel., in leaxbalceta, Col. Doc, ii, 
Ori, Bernal Diss addrowes the speech 10 the committee, aid statee ches 
Cortés, on finding then still unconvinced, abandoned the gentle tone he hal 
‘used, and exclaimed with some asperity that it was better to die like brave 
men ‘than to live dishonored. The inea being appeslal to upheld hin, and 
declared that. they would listen to no contrary talk. it. Verdad., 48-9; 
Solis, Hist. Mex., i. 250-63, 


1 Surnamed Tlachpanguicqin, it coms. Jztlilzochitl, Hist. Chick, 292; 
Veytio, Hist, Ant, M¢j, iti, 380. Bernal Diaz calls them’ five leading men. 
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were accordingly despatched to the Spanish camp 
to congratulate the white chieftain on his victories, 
and to offer annual tribute in gold, silver, jewels, 
dloth—in fact, to do almost anything that his king 
might desire, on the condition that he should nat. 
proceed to Mexico. The envoys entered the pres- 
+ ence of Cortés followed by two hundred attendants, 
and laying before him a present of twenty bales of 
embroidered cloth and feathers, and about one thou- 
sand castellanos in gold-dust, they delivered their 
message."® They explained that their monarch would 
ladly see him in Mexico, but feared to expose the 
Boaniands to the hardships of the rough and sterile 
country wherein Mexico was situated. Cortés ex- 
promal his thanks, and said that he would consider 
the proposal.” 
hile entertaining the Mexican envoys the camp 
was stirred by the announcement of the Tlascalan 
plenipotentiaries, consisting of fifty leading men, 
headed by Axayacatzin Xicotencatl himself* The 
soldiers crowded forward to gaze at the dreaded gen- 
eral, who appeared to be a man of about thirty-five 
years, tall and broad-shouldered, well formed and 
robust, with broad, rough face, grave in manner and 
commanding in presence, though he came a suppliant. 
He had used every means as a noble patriot to save 


} Txtlilxochit! alone differs hy statin 
Janecatl Taeatecubtli the younger bro 
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his country from the enslavement which he seemed 
with prophetic spirit to have foreseen; and asa brave 
soldier he had struggled to uphold the honor of the 
army. With pride subdued he had sought pardon of 
the lords for disobeying their orders,” and offered the 
best amends in his power by personally humbling 
himself before the chief who had torn the wreath 
from his brow. He approached Cortés with the cus- 
tomary profound salute, while his attendants swung 
the copal censer, and announced that he had come in 
the name of his father and the other lords to ask his 
friendship, and to offer their submission to the might- 
iest of men, so gentle yet so valiant. Accepting » 
seat by Cortés’ side, he entered into explanations, 
and frankly took upon himself the blame for the resist- 
ance offered, but pleaded the Tlasa@lan love for liberty, 
threatened, as they imagined, by an ally of Monte- 
zuma, for were not Mexican allies in the Spanish 
train? and had not the Aztec monarch exchanged 
friendly intercourse with them? While delighted 
with the manner of the chief, and particularly with 
the object of his visit, Cortés thought it necessary to 
administer a slight rebuke for the obstinate refusal 
of his friendly offers; yet since his people had already 
suffered enough for this, he freely pardoned them in 
the name of his king, and received them as vassals.” 
He ho the peace would be permanent; if not, 
he would be obliged to destroy the capital and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants. Xicotencatl assured him that 
the Tlascaltecs would henceforth be as faithful as 
they had hitherto been unfriendly. In proof of their 
sincerity the chiefs would remain with him as host- 
ages, He begged Cortés to come to the city, where 
the lords and nobles were awaiting him, and regretted 


1® Solis canses him to be dismissed from the office of captain.general. Hist. 
Mez.,i, 212-3. In Carbajal Lepinoea, Hist, Mex., ii, 194, 18 a portraitof him, 
g fairly to the description. 
erally accepted that the Tlascaltecs submitted os vasmls. Yet it 
ia just as Mkely that they merely offered their friendship and alliance, a rela- 
‘tion which after the coaquest was changed into vasselage. 
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not, being able to offer a present. worthy of his ac- 
ceptance, but they were poor in treasures, even in 
cloth and salt, and what they once possessed had been 
surrendered to the Mexicans.” 

Mass was said by Padre Dinz to celebrate the con- 
cluded peace, and in honor of the occasion Tecohuat- 
zinco received the name of Victoria.” Both Spaniards 
and allies concluded the day with feasting and appro- 
priate demonstrations of their delight. At Tlascala, 
where it was soon understood that the Spanierds were 
in some way to liberate the state from the tyranny 
of Montezuma, floral decorations and sacrifices gave 
eclat to the festivities, and twenty thousand leading 
men are said to have taken part in the mitote dance, 
singing to the prospective overthrow of the Mexicans 
and to the glory of ¢he Spaniards. 

The Mexican envoys felt not a little chagrined at 
a peace which could bode no good to their nation. 
Before Cortés, however, they sought to ridicule the 
whole proceeding as a farce on the part of the Tlas- 
caltecs. The latter were too treacherous to be trusted. 
‘When the Spaniards were once in their city they would 
fall on them, and avenge the defeats and losses which 
till then must rankle in their hearts. Cortés told 
them that the Spaniards could not be overcome in 
town or field, by day or night. He intended going 
to Tlascala, and if the inhabitants proved treacherous 
they would be destroyed. Xicotencatl had been no 
Jess abusive of the Mexicans during his late interview, 
and Cortés, as he declares, enjoyed their dissension, 
sympathizing alternately with either party, in order to 
promote his own ends.* Finding the general so de- 

4% According to Bernal Dias tho Tlascaltecs gare but one present, and thet 
at the capital, but some authors profer to bring it in here. ‘Le’ prosenté 
cantidad de alpargates parael camino.” Iztlilzochiti, Hist, Chich.,.292; Herrera, 
dhe, ib. cap. Xj Gomara, fi. Mex, 8; Corte, Cartan, 6-7. 

® “Aun acordéme de una antoridad evangélica que dice: Omar regnum in 
stipmum diviaum desolabitur ; ¥ con los unos y con los otros maneaba,” Cortés, 
Cartas, 70. According to Ixtlilxsobitl quite a quarrel sprang up between the 
Merion sad issn repemenatios in th rence of Corte aan Wy 
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termined, the envoys begged that he would remain 
at the camp for a few days while they communicated 
withthaenparor, ‘This-was granted partly because 
Cortés wished to await developments, not being at all 
sure of the Tlascaltecs, and partly because he and 
others needed a respite to recover from their wounds 
and fevers. 


The only result of the message to Mexico appears 
to have been an instruction to the envoys to use 
every effort to prevent the Spaniards from going 
either to Tlascala or to Mexico; and to make their 
representations | more weighty a present was sent, con- 
sisting of ten pieces of wrought gold, worth over three 
thousand castellanos, says Berni Diaz, and of several 
hundred pieces of cotton fabrics, richly embroidered.* 
It served but as another magnet to aid in attracting 
the invaders. Cortés aecepted the presents, but. held 
out no hopes of changing his determination. 

The Tlascaltecs had meanwhile kept the camp 
liberally supplied with provisions, for which they 
would ‘accept no recompense, and were daily urging 
Cortés to depart for Tlascala. Alarmed at his delay, 
the lords thought it best to go in person, accompanied 
by the leading nobles, to entreat him.” The last 


* Cortés gives only his suspicions of the Tlasoaltecs as a reason for the 
dais, ithe referring 9 any communication being ent to Mexico, Cartas, 

‘Meanwhile he wrote to Bocalante at Villa Rica, informing him of oceur- 
rence and sehiny fr supply of holy, wafer wa two butes of wine, which 

ly camo. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Ver 

1S steer en abncnoe of six day, Sr leading men came from Mexioo, wha 
lous Wide the en plows ojos A 200 pice of clot, Zernat Diary 
Bet, Verda, 52. 'Thaent Thad hean tent to Mexico came back on 
the sixth day with ten beautifully wrought jewels of gold and 1500. pieces of 
kth, far richer than the former” Gomera, Ist fez" 85-0. 

36" Toddos los sare evs vinieron €rogns Cortés Bortas 1, Viniron 
asi mismo cahoperas y sefores do ‘Tlascallin a rogasie’ Gomara, 
Tine Nee, $0. Borat Dias Wa Verda, 82, samen ve lrds, bat he 
namet aro very confused, except Xicotencet] ind Maxixeatzin, which approach 
nearer to the usual form. Ixtlilxochit] states that Cortés made it a condition 
that the lords shotld come and aak him, whereupon they each select two high 


representatives to procsod to the campand owort him to Tlaseala. They ware 
sided by the envoys Tolinganecatl and Comtorratl, and t's few jewels 
‘as presents, Hist. ‘Nor docs Uamargo allow the lords to go ta 


SRP iatops but Coatouati'and Toispancontl ae next lis Maas. 
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envoy from Montezuma had just delivered his pres- 
ents when they were announced. Descending from 
their litters they advanced toward Cortés with the 
customary salute,” the lead being taken by Xico- 
tencatl, ruler of Tizatlan, so blind and old that he 
had to be supported by attendants, and by Maxix- 
catzin, of Ocotelulco, the youngest and wisest of the 
lords.” 

Xicotencatl expressed his sorrow for their resist- 
ance, but reminded the Spanish chief that, this being 
forgiven, they had now come to invite him to their 
city, and to offer their possessions and services. He 
must not believe the slanderous insinuations which 
they feared the Mexicans had uttered. Cortés could 
not resist the evident: sincerity of this appeal from so 
prominent a body, and he hastened to asaure them 
that preparations for the departure and other affairs 
had alone detained him.” 

The lords accordingly returned to prepare for the 
reception, and to pend ‘five hindrad cerriord t6 actiot 
in the march, which began the following morning. 
The Mexican envoys were invited to accompany tho 
Spaniards, in order that they might witness tho 
honors paid to them. The road to Tascala, come six 
leagues in length, passed through a hilly yot well 
cultivated country, skirted on the east by the snow- 
crowned peak which was soon to bear the revered 
name of Malinche. In every direction were verdure- 
clad slopes spotted with huge oaks, while above and 
beyond Wis vista was closed bya dark eteon fheige of 


* ‘Tocard las manos en el suelo, y besaron Ia tierrs,’ Bernal Diaz, Hist, 





Peedad., 52. 
# Camaro, Hist. Tlaz., 155. Maxixeatsin is put forward by the Spanish 
srllan on Le plecipal ton snide porhags terns bower ae Gentle 


tothe conquerors, but also becanse his quarter of Ocotelulco was the largest 
and richest, Camargo and Ixtlilxochit! place Xicotencatl first, and he 
certainly takes the load in spesking and in receiving the Spaniards at, his 
palace, His age, which Camargo raises into the hundred, may have bad 
something te do with this, however. 

™ Bernal Diaz, His, Verdad., 52, statea that he pleaded the want of oar 
tier, which was not very plausible, unl intended a hint at tec 
jospitality. 
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the hardier fir, which seemed to rise like shielding 
bulwarks round the settlements in the valleys. The 
leading towns on the route were Tzompantzinco and 
Atlihuetzin, where the population turned out en masse 
to receive the Spaniards. 

A quarter of a league from the capital they were 
met by the lords and nobles, accompanied by a great 
retinue, attired in the colors of the different districts. 
‘Women of rank came forward with flowers in gar- 
lands and bouquets; and a long line of priests in 
flowing white robes, with cowls, and flowing hair 
clotted with blood from freshly slashed ears, marched 
along ewinging their copal censers, while in the rear 
and around surged a crowd estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand persons. 

Before them rose the capital, prominently located 
upon four hills, ‘so great and so admirable,” quoth 

‘ortés, “that although I say but little of it, that 
little will a] r incredible, for it is much larger than 
Granada and much stronger, with as good edifices 
and with much more people than Granada had at the 
time it was captured; also much better supplied with 
the things of the earth.”® There were four distinct 
quarters, separated by high stone walls and traversed 
by narrow streets. In each stood a lordly palace 
for the ruler, and here and there rose temples and 
masonry buildings for the nobles, but the greater 
part of the dwellings were one-story adobe and mud 
huts. The highest quarter in situation was Tepet- 
fenaay the fine ectlied seperated frou Gaiteluleo 
by the river Zahuatl." The latter was not only 
the largest and most populous, but the richest, and 
held a daily market attended by thirty thousand 
people, it is claimed.” Quiahuiztlan lay below on 


™ Cortés, Cartas, 67. 
» Now Atayac. 
® Cortés proceeds to give an accoant of articles sold here. which is on 
cei his Granada comparison, and accords litle with the declared sim- 
icity or poverty of the people. 'In the temple over 800 persons 
Rondad dct mms veces Poe Marlyn, ome © cope 
Ham. Mrx., Vou. 1. 1b 
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the river, and above it Tizatlan, the residence of the 
blind chief.” 

Tt was here that the Spaniards entered on Sep- 
tember 23d," henceforth a feast-day to its people. 
Through streets adorned with festoons and arches, 
and past houses covered with cheering multitudes, 
they proceeded to the palace of Kicotencatl, who came 
forward to tender the customary banquct. Cortés 
saluted him with the respect due to his age,* and was 
conducted to the banquet-hall, after which quarters 
were pointed out in the courts and buildings sur- 
rounding the temple" Neat beds of matting and 
nequen cloth were spread for the troops. Close by 
were the quarters of the allies and the Mexican 
envoys. 

A round of invitations and festivities was tendered 
the guests in the several quarters; yet Cortés allowed 
no relaxation in the usual discipline and watches, 
greatly to the grief of the lords, who finally remon- 
strated against this apparent want of confidence. The 
Mexicans must have poisoned the mind of Malinche 
against them, they said. Malinche was becoming a 
recognized name for Cortés among the Indians. It 
seems strange that they should have fixed upon no 
higher sounding title for so great a leader than ‘master 
of Marina,’ as it implied, while the inferior Alvarado 
was dubbed Tonatiuh, ‘the sun.’ The Tlascaltecs 
had, however, another name for the general in Chal- 
chiuitl, the term for their favorite precious stones, and 
also a title of Quetzalcoatl, ‘the white god.’" Cortés 









%3 Gomara, Hist. Mex, 87-8; Herrera, deo. ii. lib, vi. caps. v. xii. xii; 

Carbajal Eepinoan, His. Ser. i. 192; Las Casa, Hist, Apolog., MS.» 13- 
gi Bernal Dias, Hi, Verddd, 62. ‘Gomarn, ollowed by Herrers, ays 

cry 


35 So quité In gorra y les hizo uns muy grande y humilde reverencis, 
nego abrasé a Xisotencktl, says Ixtilzochil, with an exactuees which fy 
doubtless intended to impress the ruder Spanish population of his day. Hit. 
Chich., 293. ‘aleo describes ceremonies with some detail, Hist. T'laz., 
147, ond Duran, Hist. Ind., MS., ii. 425-1. 

4s Gomara, Hist. Mer., 88. and Ixtlilxochit! quarter the Span- 
inrds in the palace. ‘A las casas reales.’ Sahagun, Hist. Cong., 17. 

* Camargo, Hitt, Tlaz., 150; Bernat Diax, Hist, Verdad., 62 
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was quite touched by the fervor of the lords in their 
uewly formed friendship. Untutored in some respects, 
they appeared to rush like children from one extreme 
to another—from obstinate enmity to profound devo- 
tion, now worshipping the doughty little band who 
had overcome their vast number, and admiring their 
every trait and act, willing to yield life itself for the 
heroic leader. He hastened to assure them of his 
confidence, and declined the hostages they offered, 
asserting that strict discipline was of the military 
system which he was in duty bound to maintain. This 
seemed to convince the lords, and they even sought 
to introduce among their own troopa some of the 
regulations which they learned to admire. 

‘The second day of their sojourn Padre Diaz said mass 
in the presence of the two leading lords, who there- 
upon presented Cortés with half a dozen fishes made 
of gold, several curious stones, and some nequen cloth, 
altogether worth about twenty pesos, says Bernal 
Diaz." Insignificant as was the gift, they expressed 
a hope that in view of their poverty he would accept 
it as a token of friendship. Cortés assured them that 
“he received it from their hand with greater pleasure 
than he would a house filled with gold dust from 
others.” In return he gave them some of the robes 
and other useful articles obtained from Montezuma, 
beside beads and trinkets. They now proposed, as a 
further proof of their good-will, to bestow on the cap- 
tains their daughters, in order to have for relatives men 
so good and brave. Cortés expressed himself pleased, 
but explained that this could not be admitted till the 


Tlascaltecs renounced idolatry and its attendant evils.” 
a calls it a rich present, 
» ‘Dias, Hit. Verdad., 53. 


‘* According to the somewhat mixed account of Bernal Dias, Xicotencat 
offers his daughter at once to Cortés, who accepts, and thereupon urges Padre 
Olmedo to begin a raid against idolatry. The latter tells him to wait till the 
daughters are brought. ‘They are introduced on the following day, five in 
namber, and Xicotencat! joins the hands of the general with the one intended 
for him. He accepts her, but declares that she and her companions must 
remain with their parents till conversion is consummated. Finally the daughter 
is transferred to Alvarado, 
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He thereupon proceeded to expound to them the doo- 
trines of his faith and contrast them with the impure, 
cruel, and bloody rites practised by them. This was 
ably interpreted by Marina and Aguilar, who were 
by this time expert in preaching, and the cross and 
virgin image were produced to illustrate the discourse. 
The lords answered that they believed the Christian’s 
God must be and powerful, since he was wor- 
shipped by such men, mit they were willing to accord 
him a place by the sido of their idols" but they could 
not renounce their own time-honored and benevolent 
deities. To do so would be to create an uprising 
among the people, and bring war and pestilence from 
the outraged gods. Cortés produced further argu- 
ments, only to be told that in time they would better 
understand the new doctrines, and might then yield, 
but at present their people would choose death rather 
than submit to such sacrilege. 

Finding that the religious zeal of Cortés threatened 
to overcome his prudence, Padre Olmedo hastened to 
interpose his counsel, representing the danger of losin 
all that their valor and perseverance had gained i 
they pressed so delicate a subject with a superstitious 
and warlike people as yet only half gained over. He 
had never approved oF foreib le conversion, and could 
see no advantage in removing idols from one temple 
when they would be sure to rise in another. Indeed, 

ersecution could only tend to root idolatry more 
Sealy in the heart. It were better to let the true 
faith work its way into the appreciation of the people, 
as it would be sure to do if the natives were given an 
opportunity to contrast their bloody rites with the 
rligion of Christ, provided the Spaniards would them- 
celves follow the precepts of love and gentleness they 
were commending to the Indians. The success of the 
conquest owes much to Olmedo, whose heart, like 
Casas’, warmed for the benighted Indians, to 

him wayward children who must be won by moder- 


“A not unvommen practice in Mexico, carried out in the same mamner as 
among the Ronans. See Native Races, ii., passim, 
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ation. Like a guardian angel he rose in defence of 
his flock, saving at the same time the Spaniards from 
their own passions. Alvarado, Velazquez de Leon, 
and others, who had no desire to witness a repetition 
of the Cempoalan iconoclasm, supported the father in 
his counsel, and Cortés agreed to content himself for 
the prosont with having an appropriate place sot aside 
in the temple for an altar and a cross“ And upon 
this cross, say the credulous chroniclers, a white radiant 
cloud, in form of a whirling pillar, descended at night 
from the sky, impressing the natives with the sacred- 
ness of the symbol, and guarding it till the conquest 
had established the faith in the land.“ The Spaniards 
succeeded further in abolishing human sacrifices, and 
the fattening-cages being torn down, a large number 
of intended victims sought refuge in their camp, laud- 
ing their doctrines and aiding not a little to pave the 
way for conversion. 

The inaugural mass for the new altar was followed 
by the baptism of the brides, the daughters and nieces 
of the lords being the first to undergo the ceremony. 


ug REGIE A Corti! Bina, Hi Men W105, and Gemaciy Hi 
(éj i. Bt. . 
“ssn quel templo adonde estaua aposentado, e hiziease vn capilla.” Her- 
vera, des. ii lib, vi, cap. xv. A new temple near by was act aside for this, 
Bernul Diaz, Hist, Veriad, ‘Hizo la sala principal de Xicotencatl Ore 
torio.’ Zetlézochil, Hat, Chick., 204, ‘Flo una iglesia en una casa do ‘un 
fdblo principal.” Tapia, Rel., in Icushalceta, Cot, Doc. ii. 672-8. This author 
does not intimate that Cortéa sought. to foree conversion, Bernal Diaz alone 
being respovaible for the statement, though Herrera adopte it. Eager to 
Se storeponc of Inaliy for ha pole, Cargo fle hws Coren 
insisted on the renunciation of Wdolatry, and that tha chiefs finally yiclied, 
mile placing upon him the raponablity of removing the image. When 
the iconoclasm began, the people hastened to hide their cherished idols, which 
thy long worshiped in anert althongh aorpting hain fi Ping 8 
'a hieroglyphic painting sti y the cabildo, says Ixtlilxochitl, it ia 
shown thatthe lords were at this time baptized. He givea their new names, 
Hist. Chich., 204. 

* Dard trea, 6 quatro afios,’ Remesal, Hist. Chyapa, 304; Davila, Teatro 
Eeies.,1.78; Camarfa,{llet, Tnz., 140; Herrera, deo ib. Vi. cap. xv. Sols 
welld upon the epiritual effect of the mirsale, which occurred immediately 
after the departure from Tlaacala. Hid. Mex, i,324-5. Torquemada devotes 
whole chapter to it, and states that the first cross was raised by unseen hands 
Tho night afer the arrival of the Spaniards in the ty. ‘The highpriest placed 
over it a guard, who was surprised by a celestial light which appeared at mid- 
night and drove out the demon from the temple. 11. 200-3. 

3+ To primero que mandaua nuestro Capitan era quebralles las tales car- 
ccles, y echur fuera los prisioneroa," Bernal Diaz, His. Verdad., 03. 
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Cortés pleading that he was already married, Tecuil- 
huatzin, the daughter of Xicotencatl, destined for him, 
was at his request given to Alvarado, his brother and 
captain as he proclaimed him, and blessed with the 
name of Luisa, while her sister Tolqucquetzaltzin, 
baptized as Lucia, was conferred on the brother, 
Jorge de Alvarado. Maxixcatzin’s niece Zicuetzin, a 
pretty girl, was named Elvira and given to Velazquez 
le Leon, it appears. Olid, Sandoval, Avila, and others 
also received distinguished brides with dowries. Cortés 
found it necessary, however, to decline accepting wives 
for the whole company, as the lords proposed.“ In- 
deed, they urged him to settle among them, offering 
to give lands and to build houses for the whole party. 
Finding him detarmined to proceed to Mexico, thay 
offered their’ codperation, and gave an account of the 
wealth, power, and condition of the lake states, dwell- 
ing in particular on the magnificence of Montezuma. 
They did not omit a tirade against his tyranny, and 
stated that whenever he proposed to attack Tlascala 
no less than one hundred thousand men were placed in 
the field. It was because they were forewarned that 
their resistance was so successful, and because the 
Aztec troops, gathered as they wore to a great extent 
from subject provinces, fought with less spirit 
“In ander to obtain by them a.raco of heroes. Most writers, following 
Perna Diaz and the less explicit chroniclers, allow Xicntencatl to give. on]; 


ono daughter, but Ixtlilxochit! names two, Hist. V’hich.,294, and Juarros, in his 
Diography of the Alvarados, enumerates their different wives, and among them 


the two aistera, with their full names and their descendanta. Pedro de Alva- 
raio's only surviving iaus, he says, was a daughter Leonor, by Luis, who 
married first Pedro Puertocarrero and afterward Francisco de 





Camarm, Hist, Tlax., 150-1. They opened a road to Cempoala, and 
brent ‘offecia from Villa Rica, including presents for the lords, /ctlilicochiti 
Hist, Chich. 


“é Tapia writes, ‘Yo que esto escribo pregunté  Muteczuma y 4 otros sus 
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Cortés had now a further motive for going to 
Mexico, which was the alliance proposed to him by 
Ixtlilxochitl, the rebellious brother of Cacama, and 
ruler of northern Acolhuacan, who hoped with 
Spanish aid to overthrow the hated Montezuma, and 
raise himself to the throne of Tezcuco, at least, and 
to the head of the allied states. To this pleasing pro- 
posal Cortés replied in a manner which could not fail 
to promote his own interests by keeping alive the 
spirit of dissension among his prey.” Huexotzinco, 
the ally of Tlascala, sent in her formal adhesion about 
the same time. 

Finding that the Spaniards could not be kept away 
from Mexico, Montezuma thought it best at any rate 
to hasten their departure from Tlascala. An urgent 
invitation to visit him in his capital was accordingly 
sent through four prominent caciques, attended by 
followers bearing as usual a costly present, consisting 
of ten bales of embroidered robes and a number of 
gold articles, worth fully ten thousand pesos.” A 
council was held to consider the departure and the 
route to be taken. The lords of Tlascala did not 
relish the idea of a friendly visit to Mexico by their 
new allies, to be won over perhaps by the arts of 
the enemy. They sought to impress upon Cortés that 
capitanee,’ and was told that the Mexicans could readily have subdued little 
‘Tascala, but they preferred to use her at a means, cloew at hard, for exer 
ising their youth and armies in warfare, and for mupplying war captives for 
the muerifcei! Papia, Rel, in Icasbilecta, Co. Doc, 673. -Juntaaa dozientos 
ytreziantos mil hombres para vna batalla.” Gomara, His. Mex.,89. ‘The 
‘alteca apoke of thelr descent from giants, and produced gigan:ic bones in 
evidence thereof. Some of thoeo wero sont to Spain by Cortés, together with 
the report. Bernal Dias, Hit. Verdad.. 55. 

 Torquemada places the arrival of this embassy immediately after Cortes’ 

entry into Tiascals, Monarg. Ind., i433, while Clavigero dates it at Tecobuat- 
zinco. Storis Mess., iii, 51-2 Brasseur de Bourbourg calls it the second 
Hat. Nat. Cit, iv. 165, for he sccepts the statement of Ixtlilxochitl, 
h., 288, that the first envoys saw Cortés at his camp by San Juan 
Ulua. For [xtlilzochit’s career, see Native Racea, v. 474-7. 
‘© Bernal Diaz relates that Cortés detained these men as hostages, while he 
sent Alvarado and Bernardino Vazquer de Tapia to Mexico to communicate 
with Montezuma, and to examine the route and approuchos to the city. 
had hardly left before the company began to censure the rashness of 
Som “Taps having len ick ‘othe reed, they ghdly Stawad, but leh 
te piles praoet Maxine ‘ 
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Montezuma was the incarnation of treachery, await- 
ing only an opportunity to get them into his power 
and to crush them. They were ready to join in an 
armed descent upon the tyrant, proposing to spare 
neither young nce old; the former, because they might 
gor up to be avengers, the latter because of their 

ngerous counsel. Cortés suggested that he might 
yee establish friendly relations between them and the 

exicans, and reopen the trade in salt, cotton, and 
other articles; but this aroused only an incredulous 
smile. With regard to the route, they favored either 
the Calpulalpan road, proposed by Ixtlilxochitl, or 
that Tooling through Huexotzinco, friendly to them, 
declaring that it would be preposterous to pass by the 
way of Cholula, as urged by the Mexican envoys, 
since this was the very hatching-place for Monte- 
zuma’s plots. The road to it, and every house there, 
were full of snares and pitfalls; the great, Quetzalcoat] 
temple-pyramid, for instance, being known to contain 
a mighty strean which could at any moment be let 
loose upon invaders, and Montezuma having a large 
army hidden near the saintly city." 

The extraordinary accounts of Cholula served to 
arouse Cortés’ curiosity, and the representation of 
dangers made him the more resolved to encounter 
them, chiefly because he did not wish to appear in- 
timidated. This route was beside easier, an ed 
through a rich country. He accordingly decited in 


51M dijeron... .que para ello habia enviado Muteczuma desu tierra... .. 
cincuenta mil hombres, y que los tenia en guarnicion 4 dos leguas de ls dicha 








ii 497; His’, 
neral, 
for he mrt his fate ata later date. According to Diaz the whole anny 
‘was consulted as to whether all were prepared to start for Mexico. Many of 
those owning estates in Cubs raised objections, but Cortés firmly declared that 
‘there was no other way open than the one to Mexico, and so they yielded. 
Hist. Verda., 56. 
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favor of it, and when reminded of the suspicious 
absence of any deputation from that city, he sent a 
message to the rulers that they might remedy the 
omission.” 

The Cholultec council was divided on the auswer 
to be sent, three of the members being in favor of 
compliance, and the other three, supported by the 
generalissimo, opposing any concession.” Finally a 
compromise was effected by sending three or four 
persons of no standing, and without presents, to say 
that the governors of the city were sick and could not 
come. The Tlascaltecs pointed out the disrespect in 
sending such men and such a message, and Cortés at 
once despatehed four messengers to signify his dis- 

. pleasure, and to announce that unless the Cholultecs 
within three days sent persons of authority to offer 
allegiance to the Spanish king, he would march 
forth and destroy them, proceeding against them as 

- against rebels,“ 

Finding that it would not do to trifle with the 
powerful strangers, some of the highest nobles in 
the city were despatched to the Spanish camp, with 
a suitable retinue, to tender excuses, pleading that 
they had dreaded to enter Tlascal, a state hostile 
to them. 

aoe invited Cortés to their ay where amends 


Ficuhontsin of Tiasale won oot with sip mcbeags “hp Ciutsieon see 
and flayed hia face and arms, cutting off the hauds, 90 that they were left 
Hing by se i from nackte the eaien thy sent Mi bane wi 
the reply that thos would they receive the white gods whose prowess he had 
extolled, ‘The Tlascaltecs demanded that Cortés shotld avenge the crucltyand 
tthe insult, and he did oo in the massacre of Cholula. ‘This, continues the nar- 
rator, is commemorated in Tlascalan song, but the acsount is evidently mixed, 
and and probabl refers chiely to some eatlier occurrence. Hist Tlaz., 161-2 
‘Pourbourg aciimes thet Patlahuatsin is merely ieculted ‘and ill- 
ary he’ to soplen hail once been friends and allies, but daring the 
last battle which they fought against their common encmy, the Aztecs, the 
Cholultecs had ‘sateeay ‘changed sides and fallen on the rear of their unsus- 
‘allies, inflicting great slaughter. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. cap. xviii, 
res of the members are imprisoned for fevoring an alliance with the 
Squnineda bat ey eacape and ope te Contes, ae Herre, ee 
Cortés, Cartas, 71, says that he sent this meamge by the Cholultec mes. 
nengers. 
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would be made b; Tendering the obedience and tribute 
rr 


which was considered due from them as vassals of his 
king.” 
% “E asf loasenté un escribano.’ /d., 72. ‘Otro dia vinieron muchos seftores 
capitancs de Chololla.’ Gomara, Hisi. Mex, 91. According to Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Cortéa is siready en route for Gholula when the friendly evuneil 
‘members appear to bring excuses and invitations. ist, Nat. Civ., iv. 169-70. 
Bema! Diaz, indeed, appenra to aay that the Cholultec sent, to excuse them- 
Selros irom sppesring belore Coréewo long a he remained in hotile territory. 
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SUBJUGATION OF CHOLULA 
Octonzr, 1519. 


Drranronx yao Triscars—Descmiprion oy Cuouvta—Tae Wercomm— 
Anuy Quarrzns 1 rHe Crrr—Inrrwarioxs or 4 CoNSPIRACY BETWEEN 
raz Mrxtcaxs axp Cnoucitmcs—Corrés Asks ror Provistoxs xp 
‘Wanrrons—He Hous a Covxct— PREPARATIONS FOR AN ATTACK — 
‘Tax Loans Evraz tae Covsr witr tax Reqcrmep StrPites—Conris 
AREPRIMANDS THYM IN AY ADDEESS—THz SLAUGHTER Brorxs—Desrave- 
‘Tox ov Tw Crox—Dercuesy axp PILuack—AMNESTY MALT FRo- 
craze —Xicorexcatt. Rurorsa ro Tiascsta—Reconcmiatiox oF 
rae CHDLCLTECS AND TLascautecs—DeDicatios oF A TEMPLE. 70 THE 
‘Vimorx—Rerixcrios on THE Massacte oF CHOLULA. 


Tue Spaniards had been three weeks beneath the 
hospitable roofs of the Tlascaltecs, and now they de- 
parted amid expressions of good-will mingled with 
grief.! A crowd as large as that which had welcomed 
their arrival followed them for a considerable distance, 
and this included all the available warriors of the 
districts? who would gladly have joined the handful of 
heroes in their quest for wealth and glory amongst 
the hated Aztecs. Cortés did not think it well, how- 
ever, to trammel his movements, or to intrude on his 
various hosts with too large a force of undisciplined 
and unma: ble men, whom he had not learned to 
trust, and aa about five thousand were allowed to 
attach themselves to his army.’ 

_1 Hig merificar treynta muchachos el dis que se partieron.” Ovialo, 
{Miiimatod by Cortda at a round 100,000. Other say he was offered 
10,000 to 20,000 men. 

> This ia the figarodeduced from later references. _‘Quedaron en mi com: 

pania hasta cinco 4 nein mil.’ Cortés Cartas, 72. Dismissing the 100,000 with 


resents, le retained only 3000. *Por no poneres en manos do gente barbara.’ 
(35) 
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* Late in the afternoon the army reached the southern 

border of Tlascala, and camped by a river two leagues 
from Cholula, The city stood in a vast fertile plain, 
so thickly covered with "plantations and gardens “that 
not a span of land remained uncultivated.” A net- 
work of ditches irrigated the fields wherein maize 
and agave, cochineal and chile, swelled the resources 
of the owners. “No city in Spain,” exclaims Cortés, 
“presents a more beautiful exterior, with its even 
surface and mass of towers,” interspersed with charm- 
ing gardens and fringed with alluring groves. Its 
six sections were marked by fine, straight streets, 
lined with buildings, the neatness and substantial ap- 
pearance of which fully corresponded to the reputed 
wealth of the occupants. Cortés estimates the num- 
ber of houses at twenty thousand, with as many more 
in the suburbs, which implies a population of two 
hundred thousand.* 

Cholula was one of the most ancient settlements in 
the country, with traditions reaching far back into the 
misty pest. It was here that Quetzalcoatl had left 
the final impress of his golden age as ruler and prophet, 
and here that a grateful people had raised to him the . 
grandest of his many temples, erected upon the ruins . 
of a tower of Babel which had been stayed in its 
growth by divine interference. Notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes of war, during which the frenzy of the 
moment had overcome religious scruples to wreak 
destruction, or during which reckless invaders less 
imbued with veneration came to desecrate this western 
Rome, she had maintained herself, ever rising from 
the ashes with renewed vigor and fresh splendor, 
and she was at this time the commercial centre for 
Herrera, dee. ii lib, vii. cap. i, ‘Six thousand warriors,’ says Irtlilxochitl, 


‘Hist. Chich., 294, We gives the names of their chieft, which differ wholly 
from those mentioned in Camaro, Hi, Plax, 160, ‘Fuora tabien con ol 





oe tees wt 
vewtal, 2b. Perec. 
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the great Huitzilapan plateau, famous beside for her 
pottery and delicate fabrics. The warlike Tlascaltecs 
referred to her contemptuously as a city of cunning 
and effeminate traders, and there was doubtless a 
good deal of truth in this; but then her merchants 
rivalled those of Mexico in wealth, while her citizens 
were not behind the dwellers on the lake in refine- 
ment. 

But the chief renown of Cholula consisted in being 
the holy city of Andhuac, unequalled for the frequency 
and pomp of her festivals and sacred pageantry; in 
being the religious centre for countless pilgrims who 
journeyed from afar to worship at the shrines here 
maintained, not only by the citizens, but by princes of 
different countries. Ter temples were estimated to 
equal the number of days in the year, and as some 
possessed more than one chapel, fully four hundred 
towers rose to bewilder the eye with their gleaming 
ornamentation. Chief among them was the semi- 
spherical temple, with its vestal fire, devoted to 
Quetzalcoatl which stood upon a quadrilateral mound 
of nearly two hundred feet in height, ascended by one 
hundred and twenty steps, and with a larger baso 
than any old-world pyramid." 

The government was aristocratic republican, directed 
by a council of six nobles, elected in the six wards. At 
their head sat two supreme magistrates, the tlachiach 
and saisadl, chosen respectively from the priesthood 
and nobility, and corresponding to pontiff and captain- 
general,' the latter office held at this time by Tecuan- 
huehuetzin.” 

$800 Netive Races, ii, iv, 
cagyNetine Races, x; Mi; Camargo, Hit. Taz, 160, ‘Gonernannte por xn 
Snt'en of tncerdctes” fren, to. ibs cape 
f captain goueral or governor. /7ée. Afex., 05. "To 

lords, who divided between them the territory. i 300-1. The govarn- 
to have undergone several changes since the ago of Quetzal- 
‘one period four nobles appear to have represented the wards, 
reased in course of time to six, and the council appears also :0 
increased by the attendance of other priests beside the pontif. 


*Chimalpain, Hist. Conq., 100, 107-8. For history and description of city 
and temples, ses Native Racce, 
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At the command of these chiefs a number of Cho- 
lultee nobles appeared at the camp to offer welcome 
and to bring provisions" In the morning the army 
advanced toward the city and was met by a crowd 
of fully ten thousand people, preceded by a stately 

rocession, at the head of which appeared the lords. 

they showed themselves most obsequious, but re- 
quested that the Tlascaltecs, ss their enemies, should 
not be allowed to enter the city, and Cortés ac- 
cordingly persuaded these warriors to camp outside. 
Some of their carriers alone entered with the 
Cempoalans and Spaniards to receive a share in the 
proffered hospitality. If the troops found no arches 
and floral festoons, as at Tlascala, to honor them, nor 
the same jubilant shouts of welcome, they were at 
least heralded by clashing music, and dense crowds of 
spectators lined the streets and roofs, while priests 
in white robes went chanting by their side, swinging 
the censers whence the copal rose to shed a halo on 
the heroes. Cortés was struck with the superior 
quality and quantity of dresses worn, the higher 
classes being noticeable in their embroidered mantles, 
not unlike the Moorish cloak. He also observed that 
beggars abounded, as they did in “Spain and other 
parts inhabited by civilized people.” 

The courts of one of the temples’ were offered as 
quarters for the army, and presently servants ap- 
peared with provisions, which, if not abundant, were 
at least good.” Cortés did not omit to vaunt the 
grandeur of his king and to impress the advantages 
of the true faith, but although the lords bowed ad- 
mission to the first they held firmly to their idols. 


"From a vague reference in Camargo, Brassear de Bout assumes that 
this party is headed by tho three connsellom leant friendly to the Spaniards. 
Alittle later the other three come to Cortés for protection, after escaping from 
the imprisonment imposed upon them by their colleagues.” Hist, Nat. Cin, iv. 
174. Herrera places the arrival of the refugees at Tlascala. dec. ii, lib’ vi. 
cap, xviii. Bat there appears to be no ground for these statcments, 

¥*Del gran Cit de Quetzalcoatl,’ Sahagun, Hist. Cong, 18. 

“Les dieron aquella nuche a cada vao vu gallipwuo.’ Gomoca, Hist 





Mex. 92. 
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The following day ney failed to appear, and the 
supply of food dwindled perceptibly, while none was 
furnished on the third day, the populace even ap- 
pearing to avoid the Spanish quarters. Cortés sent 
to remind the chiefs of their neglect, but received 
only the scantiest provisions, with the excuse that 
the stock was nearly exhausted.” 

The same day came envoys from Montezuma, un- 
provided with the usual presents, who, after some 
words with the confréres acting as guides to the 
Spaniards, represented that to proceed to Mexico 
would be useless, since the roads were impassable and 
the food supply insufficient.” Finding that these and 
other statements had no effect on Cortés, they left, 
taking with them the leading envoy stationed with 
the Spaniards.* All this was far from reassuring, 
taken in connection with the warning of the Tlas- 
caltecs still ringing in their ears, and with the report 
brought by Compoalans of barricades, of stone piles 
upon the roofs, and of excavations in the main 
street set with pointed sticks and loosely covered 
over.* 

Now came messengers from the allied camp to 
announce that women and children had been leaving 
the city with their effects, and thst unusual prepa- 
rations seemed to be going on. Scarcely had this set 
Cortés pondering when Marina appeared with the still 
more startling information that a native woman of 
rank, won by her beauty and evident wealth no doubt, 
had just been urging her in a most mysterious man- 
ner to transfer herself and her effects to the house 
of the woman, where she should be married to her 

1 Lo qa ‘agua, y lofis,” says Bernal Dine, Hist. Verdad., 58. 

1 <Bo Mutscauma tatata Babin taucho mamero. de leone 6 Sgees & otras 
fora, 6 ang cade que Mutecmma, quit lan hace altar, ¢ bastaban para 
comernos t despeduzarnos.” T'pia, Rel. in Ienzhalcea, Col. Doty ii 3743 Go- 
Utes told theta to wait, for ho gtd start for Mexico on the following 
day, and they promisod to do 10, says Bernal Diaz, Hint. Verdad., 


"On his entry into the city tis also Socerred waricioge antares, 
calles de la ciudad tapiadas, y muchas piciraa en todas las azoteas.’ 
Gatien 72 
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son.¥ By epiesing gratitude and pretending ac- 
quiescence, Marina elicited that envoys had been 
coming and going between Mexico and Cholula for 
some time, and that Montezuma had prevailed on 
the chiefs, by means of bribes and promises," to 
attack the Spaniards that very night or in the 
morning. Aztec troops were stationed close to the 
city, to the number of twenty or even fifty thousand, 
to aid in the work and to carry the Mexican share of 
the captives to their capital." Cortés at once secured 
the communicative woman, who was awaiting the re- 
turn of Marina with her valuables, and ascertained 
farther that the covered excavations, the stone piles, 
and the barricades were no fiction. 

He also secured two apparently friendly priests,” 
and by bribing them with chalchiuite stones, and 
showing that he was aware of the plot, obtained 
a revelation which agreed substantially with the ac- 
count already given. It appeared that Montezuma 
had proposed to quarter his troops in the city, but 
this the lords had objected to, fearing that once 
within the walls the Aztecs would retain possession.” 
The Cholultecs intended to do the deed. themselves, 
and it was only in case the Spaniards left the city, 
or escaped, that the confederate Aztecs were to take 
an active part. 

Only three of the wards had consented to share in 
the treachery,” and the priests of the others had that 
fermano de otry mogu que traia Ia vieja que Is scompatiaua," Bernot 
fees eater “cece snares 
wamed by aCholultec woman. dec. v. cap. ii. 

\8*Dieron al capitan-general vn atambor de oro.’ Gomara. Hist. Mezx., 92. 
‘This official was the husband of theold woman. Hernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 59. 

*"Auian de quedar veinte do nosotros para sacrificar d los idolos de Cho- 
lub,’ Bernat Dias, Hist. Verdad., 50. Othore say half the oaptivos. 

ina won them over. Jd.’ ‘Dos que andauan muy solicites.' Herrera, 
lib, vil. cap. i, Brasseur de Bourbourg supposes that the friendly 
wvo the first intimation of the plot, Hist. Nat. Civ., iv. 

174, and it is not unlikely that they did warn the S 


ards. 
'wOviedo regards the Cholultecs as having rebelled against: Montezuma 
iii.498_ But they stood rather in tho position of allies. Seo Native Races, ¥. 
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day sacrificed ten children” to the god of war, 

received assurances of victory. So confident were 
they of securing the encaged guests that ropes and 
stakes had been prepared to bind the captives. 

Cortés called “his counsellors, and placing before 
them the state of affairs asked their views. A few of 
the more cautious advised retreat to Tlascala, whose 
friendly hospitality seemed alluring. Others suggested 
an immediate departure by way of the friendly Huex- 
otzinco, while the majority inclined to a prompt and 
effective chastisement of the treachery as a warning 
toothers. This was what Cortés had determined upon. 
He showed them how well the arrangement of the 
courts would answer for the plan he had evolved, and 
how strong they were in case of a siege. 

Summoning the lords, he expressed his displeasure 
at the inconsiderate treatment received, and said that 
he would rid them of his presence on the morrow. He 
reminded them of the allegiance they had tendered, 
and declared that if loyal they would be rewarded; 
if not, punishment would follow. Finally he demanded 

rovisions for the journey, and two thousand warriors, 
Beside carriers, to accompany the army.” This ap- 
peared to suit their plans, for they exchanged a look 
of intelligence, and at once promised compliance, pro- 
testing at the same time their devotion. “ What need 
have these of food,” they muttered with a laugh, 
“when they themselves are soon to be eaten cooked 
with chile?’* That very night preparations were 


ras A88, Horn ba wn aon morn npc nd aa Diss con- 
Eins this in several places, "ithout ape cae amber, “Gos baie, 





ivr, Mex., Vou. 1. 16 
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made, the Spaniards planting guns at the approaches 
to the streets and courts, looking to the horses and 
accoutrements, and sending a message to the Tlascal- 
tecs to enter the city and join them on hearing the 
first. shot. ‘: 

In the morning, so early indeed as to indicate a 
decided eagerness, came the lords and leading priests, 
with an immense throng. A force even larger than 
had been demanded followed them into the Spanish 
quarter, and was allowed to file into the court, which 
was commanded at all points by the soldiers and the 
cannon, the latter as yet innocent-looking instruments 
to the Cholultecs.* ‘ths lords and leading men, to the 
number of thirty or forty, were invited to Cortés’ 
rooms to receive his farewell. He addressed them in 
asevere tone, in the presence of the Aztec envoys, 
representing that he had sought to win their friend- 
ship for himself and their adhesion for his king, and 
to further this he had treated them with every con- 
sideration. They had withheld the necessary supplies, 
yet he had respected their property and pert, and 
for their sake he had left his stanch allies outside 
the city. In return for this they had, under the mask 
of friendship, plotted against the lives of his party, 
the invited guests of themselves and of Montezuma, 
with the intention of assassinating them. But they 
had been caught in their own trap. The amazement 
of the chiefs deepened into terror as he concluded, 
“Surely it is a god that speaks,” they murmured, “since 
he reads our very thoughts.” On the impulse of the 
moment they admitted their guilt, but cast the blame 
on Montezuma. This, rejoined Cortés, did not justify 
treachery, and the excuse should avail them naught. 
The lords who had been opposed to the plot, and a 
few others less guilty or fexe responsible ohiefs and 
priests, were now taken aside, and from them further 


Picked warriors were brought, pretending to be slaves aad carriers, 
Tapin in Fenzbalceta, joe., i. 575. 'CB hamacas par Weuar low 
Eapaiioles.” Gomara, Hist. Mex., 03. 
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particulars were obtained, which implicated the Mexi- 
cans only the more. 

Returning to the envoys, who protested that their 
emperor was wholly blameless, he reassured them Ly 
saying that he believed not a word of the accusation. 
Montemma was too great, a prince, he continued, to 
stoop to such bascness, and had beside, by means of 

resents and messages, shown himself to be his friend. 

e Cholultecs should suffer the penalty not only of 
their treason but of their falsehood. e fact was 
that it did not suit Cortés to quarrel with Montezuma 
for the present, but rather to lull him into fancied 
security.* A terrible punishment was now in store 
for the Cholultecs. 

The signal being given, volleys poured from cannon, 
arquebuses, and cross-bows upon the warriors con- 
fined in the court, and then the Spaniards rushed in 
with sword and lance thrusting and slashing at the 
packed masses. The high walls permitted no escape, 
and at the gates gleamed a line of lances above the 
smoking mouths of the guns. Pressing one upon 
another, the victims offered only a better mark for the 
ruthless slayers, and fell in heaps, dead and dying 
intermingled, while many were trampled underfoot. 
Not one of those who had entered the court remained 
standing. Among the slain were the captain-general 
and the most inimical of the lords and leading men* 

Meanwhile other guns had belched destruction 
along the approaches from the streets, as the crowd 
rushed forward in response to the cries and grouns 





, and are thereu ed under guard. 
ore ote pees tnt ooed of the lords und 
were killed. “Rel, in leazbalceta, Col, Doe. i. 575. 
xochitl and Gomara, while Clavigero, Bmaseur de Bourbourg, 
ruppose tht all these leaders were pardoned, which is not ik 


others 
ely, since 10 
maty Tome guilty som fell. “El gue oclis many, fugviat tle bon que nuuriaren 
enel patio” Bernal Dia, Hist Verdad.. 60.’ He-vimaten, th 

carriers were allowed to leave the court, the warriors alone batng ‘detained for 


slaughter. The two friendly priests were sent home to be out of harm's way. 
This leads to the suppottion that all the rst of the lending men fell, ‘Loe 
otros pefiores ma todos murieran.’ Oviedo, iii, 499. 
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of their butchered friends. Terrified by the fiery. 
thunder and its mysterious missiles, they fell back; 
‘and now the cavalry charged, trampling them under- 
foot, and opening a way for the infantry and allies, 
who pressed onward to take advantage of the con- 
fusion and to repeat the scene enacted within. Panic- 
stricken as the natives were by the strange arms 
and tactics of the Spaniards, they offered little or 
no resistance, though armed with intent to attack. 
Boing also without leaders, they had none to restrain 
their flight, but pressed one on the other, down the 
streets and into buildings, anywhere out of the reach of 
the cutting blades ond ferve-tramping hortes, ‘The 
Tlascaltecs” were at the same time falling on their 
flanks, glorying in the opportunity to repay their 
‘enemies the treachery of years ago. A bloody track 
they left. Unprepared for such an onslaught the 
people of Cholula found little opportunity to make 
use of the barricades and the stone piles, and where 
they attempted it the firearm and crossbow aided 
the fire-brand. The strongest resistance was met at 
the temples, wherein the fugitives mostly gathered, 


-but even these did not hold out long, for stones and 


arrows availed little against armor. 

All who could sought to gain the great temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, which offered not only the best defence 
from its height, but was held to be impregnable 
through the special protection extended over it. by 
the deity. Within its walls lay confined a mighty 
stream, so it was said, which by the removal of a° 
fow stones could be let loose to overwhelm invaders. 
Now, if ever, in the name of all the gods, let it be 
done! Reverently were removed, one by one, the 
stones of the sacred wall, but no flood separa not 
‘even a drop of water. In their despair the besieged 
hastened to hurl the stones, and arrows, and darts* 


2. Wearing crowns of rushes to be distinguished from their enemics, Ca- 
margo, Hist, Tlax., 164. . 
# Zamacoia enters into an claberate argument to disprove the unimportant 
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upon the enemy as they climbed the sides of the pyra- 
mid. But there was little use in this. Quickly they 
were driven by the sword from the platform into the 
chapel tower. Not caring to lose timo in a siege, the 
Spaniards offered them their lives. One alone is said. 
to have surrendered. The rest, inspired by the pres- 
ence of the idols, spat defiance. te was their last: 
effort, for the next moment the torch was applied, 
and enfolding the building, the flames drove the 
besieged, frenzied with terror and excitement, upon 
the line of pikes inclosing them, or head-foremost. 
down the dizzy heights. To the last could be seen a, 
priest upon the highest pinnacle, enveloped in smoke’ \ 
and glare, declaiming against the idols for having’ 
abandoned them, and shouting: “Now, Tlascala, thy 
heart has its revenge! Speedily shall Montezuma 
have his!”™ 

During the first two hours of the slaughter over: 
three thousand men perished, if we may believe 
Cortés, and for three hours more he continued the 
carnage, raising the number of deaths according to 
different. estimates to six thousand or more.® The 
less of life would have been still greater but for the 
strict orders issued to spare the women and children, 
and also the less hostile wards," and for the eagerness 
of the Tlascaltecs to secure ‘captives as well as spoils, 
and of the Spaniards to hunt for treasures. The 
hostile wards had besides been pretty well cleared of 
inhabitants by the time Cortés returned to his quarters 


statement that burning arrows were showered on the besiegert. Hist. Mij., 
fi. 707. Thin author has a decided faculty for singling out trifles, apparently 
under the impreasion that important questions can take care of themsclves, 

*Camarge, Hist. Tlaz., 163-4; Jorqemada, i, 440. “Se dearon alli 
quemar.’ Ti i 

* Cor rea 7 
hoara. I:tlitaochitl, Hi 
‘unarmed carriers and then proceed to devastate the city. Regio. Ind. De- 


wastat., 27 

31 ‘Kch6 toda la gente fuera do Ia ciudad por muchas dolla." Cortés 
Cartas, 74 The atatement of Bernal Diaz that the friendly priests were nen 
home, fo be out of harm's way, shows also that parte of the city were respected. 
See notes 17 and 23. ‘El marques mandaba que se guardssen de no matar 
mujeres ni nifios.’ Tapia, Hel., in Feazhalerta, Col. Doc., ii. 376. 





Teaabatcet, Col. Doc., ii. 576, 
3 Gomara, Hist, Bec., 04; 6000 and more within two 
Chick, 204° Tae Casns lota him first kill 6000 
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forbidding further butchery. When the amnesty was 
proclaimed, however, numbers appeared from hiding- 
places, even from beneath the heaps of slain, while 
many who had pretended death, to escape the sword, 
arose and fled. 

The pillage was continued for some time longer,” 
and as the Tlascaltecs cared chiefly for fabrics, feathers, 
and provisions, particularly salt, the Spaniards were 
allowed to secure all the gold and trinkets they could, 
though these were far less in amount than had been 
expected." When the real work was over, Xicoten- 
catl appeared with twenty thousand men and tendered 
his services; but Cortés could offer him only a share 
in the booty for his attention, and with this he re- 
turned. to cala to celebrate the downfall of the 
hated and boastful neighbor.™ 

The peyete of the chiefs who had been spared, 
supported by the neighborin; Sorlgae and even by 
the Tlascalan lords, prevailed on Cortés to stop the 
pillage after the second day, and to issue a pardon, 
although not till everything of value had been 
secured. Some of the chiefs were thereupon sent 
forth to recall the fugitive inhabitants, and with such 
good effect that within a few days the city was again 
peopled. The débris and gore being removed, the 
streets speedily resumed their accustomed appearance, 
and the shops and markets were busy as before, 
though blackened ruins and desolated homes long 
remained a testimony of the fearful blow.* Im- 





b. lespojo de oro ¢ plata,’ says Oviedo, 
fil 496, probably Because he knew Cholala to be rich but ‘Real of pri: 


+5 A very similar massacro and raid was perpetrated by the Chichimes- 
Toles at the close of the thirteenth century. Native Haces, v. 484-7. 
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pressed no less by the Suppored divine penetration of 
the white conquerors than by their irresistible prowess 
and terrible revenge, the natives were only too ready 
to kiss with veneration the hand red with the blood 
of their kindred. To this they were also impelled by 
nding that the Spaniards not only allowed no sacri- 
fice of captives, but ordered the Tlascaltecs to release 
the prisoners they had hoped to carry into slavery. 
This was a most trying requirement to the allies, but 
at the instance of Maxixcatzin and other lords they 
obeyed in so far as to restore the greater proportion 
of the thousands who had been secured. 

The intervention of the Tlascaltec lords and chiefs 
in behalf of the Cholultecs tended to promote a more 
friendly feeling betweon the two peoples, particularly 
since the one had been satiated with revenge and the 
other humbled, and Cortés took advantage of this to 
formally reconcile them. Whatever may have been 
their sincerity in the matter, they certainly found no 
opportunity to renew their feud. 

The captain-gencral having fallen, the people, with 
Cortés’ approval, chose a successor from the ranks of 
the friendly chiefs.* Cortés assured them of his good- 
will and protection so long as they remained the loyal 
subjects they now promised to be, and he hoped that 
nothing would occur hereafter to mar their friendly 
intercourse. He explained to them the mysteries of 
his faith, and its superiority over the superstitious 
worship of the idols which had played them false 
during the late conflict, counselling them to cast aside 
such images, and let their place be occupied by the 
redeeming emblems of Christianity. The terrified 
natives could only promise obedience, and hasten to 
aid in erecting crosses, but the idols nevertheless re- 
tained their places. Cortés was quite prepared to 
take advantage of his power as conqueror to compel 


3% Gomara, Hist. Mex., 95. Finding that the brother of the deceased was, 
according to custom, entitled to the office, Cortés appointed him. Bernal Dias, 
Hist. Verlad., 60. ‘Oviedo intimates that one governor was chosen to take 
the place of all the other ruling men. iii. 499. 
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the acceptance of his doctrines by the now humbled 
people, but Padre Olmedo representing the futility of 
enforced conversion, he contented himself with break- 
ing the sacrificial cages and forbidding the offering of 
human victims. As it was, idolatry had suffered a 
heavy blow in this terrible chastisement of the holy 
city, rich as she was in her sanctuaries and profound 
in her devotion. The gods had proved powerless! 
Although a number of temples were speedily restored 
to their worship, the great pyramid was never again 
to be graced by pagan rites. Twice had this temple 
shared in the destruction of the city, only to risc 
more Boaatetal than ever in its delusive attractions; 
now a simple stone cross stood upon the summit, 
erected by Cortés to guard the site on behalf of the 
church which was there to_rise a few years later. 
This was dedicated to the Virgen de los Remedios, 
whose image is said to have been left in the city by 


her conquerors. 


The massacre of Cholula forms one of the darkest 
pages in the annals of the conquest, and has afforded 
much ground for reproach against Cortés, but it is 
to be regarded from different stand-points. Tht dia- 
bolical doctrines of the day may be said to have 
forced on adventurers .in America the conquest of 
her nations, and cruel deeds were but the natural re- 
sult, particularly when the task was undertaken with 
insufficient forces. According to their own admission, 
made also before the later investigating committee, 
the Cholultees had plotted to destroy their invited 
guests, whom they sought first to lull into fancied 
eeuty, and in this they acted as treacherously and 
plotted as cruelly as did “their intended victims in re- 


¥ Tt ie also said ‘que la trajo un ‘ligiono franciscano A quion ae le aparecié 
en Koma.” Feytit, Mint, Ante Sfejy is 150, “Disgusted with the idol. which 
had played them false, they installed another in its place," = ‘Bernal Diaz, 
Hid, Verda, 61. The disregard shown by Spaniards oven for the temples 
‘and relics of Quetzaleontl might have struck the natives as peculiar in mon 
‘whom rumor pointed out as his descerdants, yet no chronicle refers ta it. 
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taliating. True, they had been forced by threats, and 
by the exhibition of au apparently superior force, into 
a submission which they could ill brook, and were 
justified in striking a blow for liberty, especially when 
eneoureged, or bidden, by the great monarch; but 
they had no right to complain if they suffered the 
penalt everywhere affixed to treachery; and the 
Cholultecs did bear an unenviable reputation in this 
respect. The native records naturally assert their 
innocence; but even if we ignore the confession of 
the Indians, as prompted by fear of their judges and 
masters, or es colored by Franciscans whose patron 
Cortés was, and if we disregard all official testimony, 
we must still admit that there was evidence enough 
to justify the general in a measure which he regarded 
as nocossary for the safoty of his mon.” 


Spanish chronicler as « rile spprove the deed as noceaury and just 
either in tacit or open comment, and a few devout miasionari 0 have as- 
sumed the rank of Indian apostles, are the only ones to take exception. Chief 
among these stands Las Casas, a8 inightbe ‘expected from his eympathy with 
Velazquez, and from his character as{ndan protector. He condemns it in the 
most uunemtured terms asa base murde: of innocent and defcuocless people, 
‘committed merely with a view to terror. Six thousand carers, he 
writes, were shut up ino court and put to the eword, while the many dis- 
covered alive on the following days were thrust through and through, ‘The 
chiels of tho city and neighborhcod, to tie number of over 100, were chained 
together to a cirele of poles and burned alive, and the king, who fled with 30 
or 40 followers to a temple,met tho same fate there. While the soldiers were 
Dutchering and roasting the captives, ‘eoram Capitaneum summa latitia per- 
fusum in hunc eantum prorupisse: 
Monte x Tarpelo Romans tncendis wpectans 
Tyee Nero plunetua viditynee corde movota? 


Jaa Casa, Reg. Ind. Derastal., 8-8. A number of finely executed copper 
Plates are appended to illustrate these deeds, 

Bernal Diaz exprosses himself hotly against, this version, and stutes that 
several of the first’ Franciscans who came to Mexico held an investigation at 
Cholula of the mamacre. After examiring the leaders, and other penons 
‘who had witnessed it, they came to the conclusion that the story of the 
conquerors was true, and that the slaughter was a well’ merited punishment 
for a plot which involved the lives of Cortés’ soldiers, and would, if succes 
ful, have stayed the conquest for God and the king. Diaz had heard the Tious 
Motolinia say that although ho grieved over the deed, yet, being done, itwas 
best 20, since it expoyed the lies and wickedness of the idols, Hist, Vervad., 
G1. The Franciscans did not probably sare to weigh carefully the valve of 
testimony from new converts given before a tribunal composed of their re: 
ligions and political masters, nor were they likely to favor a Dominican 
Tike Las Casan witen the interest of their patron Cortés was atstake. Ina 
of the friars, and in terror of the conqterors whose encomienda slaves the; 
‘wero, the Indians hardly dared to say avght to implicate the latter. Tt 
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It might be claimed that by holding captive the 
chiefs their safety would have been assured; but 
treason was rife everywhere, and a lesson was needed. 


doabtless the view Les Casas would have taken. Inient on pleading the 
cane of his duaky protégt, he cared not to sft etatnments that might create 
sympathy for them. Vet, had ho foreseen how widely hia accusations would 
boused tosully Spanish fame,he might havo been more circumspect,‘ E’ vero, 
cho fu troppo rigorosa la vendetta, ed orribile la atrago,’ says Clavigero: yet 
heseverely condemns Las Casas for his distorted account, Storia Meas, ii.63-4. 
According to Sahagan's native record, the Tlascaltecs persuaded Coriés to 
avenge them on the Cholulteca, and ss the latter received him coldly, he 
‘began to believe the accusations of his allies. Assembling the chiefs and 
soldiers, tngether with citizens, in the temple court, he slaughtered them, de- 
feaceless as they were. Hist. Cong., 18. Bustamante canments on this ‘ver- 
sien, and denounces the conquerors as atrociously cracl. /d. (od. 1840), 56-03. 
Duran's version is alittle milder. His main object being to give the life 
‘of Montemima, he has passed by many eventa connected with the Spaniards, 
acd has suppressed many aocounts of their cruelties. He sccordingly refers 
bot briofly tothe Choinla amare, saying that ‘the Indians, in their eagerness 
to sorve the Spaniards, camo in such large numbers fo their quarters with 
provisions, grass, etc, that Cortés; tressonable designs, aud put them 
fo the sword.’ Hiet. faz, MS.,4i, 488-0, Ixtlilxochitl evideatly struggloa 
between his fear of the Spanish rulers and the desire to tell what he regards 
as tho truth. Ho intimates that the only ground for suspicion against the 
Ciolultecs was the effort to dissuade Cortés from going ts Morice. Thechi 
‘and tho citizens were assembled on the pretenc 
over 5000 fell beneath the sword. Hist. (hich, 24. An antagonistic view of 
tho affairs offered by Jaan Cano, of Narvaez’ expedition, who gave Oviedo 
tho hoarsay statement that Cortés had asked for 3000 aurriors, and wantonly 
Killed them. iii. 652 Carbejal Espinosa, » Mexican historian, like Busta- 
mute, royaris the victins aa innovelit and’ the deod aa larbaruus. {7iet, Bez, 
ii. 18%. Robertson considers that Cortés bad good ressons for it, yet ‘the 
pinishment was certainly exceasive and atrocious.” Hial. Am., ii, 402. Solis 
condemns thoso who seck to aecuso the Spanianis of craelty and to pity the 
Tadians—‘maligna compasion, hija del odio y de laenvilia.’ ‘The conquerors 
va raligion to them, and that he regarde ta sufficient compensation. {Tit 
ex.,i. 345. ‘Cortez felt but doubtful of their fidelity, and feared to leave 
hha rear to a people who might ruin his enterprise,” says Wilson, Cony.» Mes. 
383, in explanation of the motive; but he forgets that a few hostages, as taken 
from other peoples on tho route, would have secured Cortes farmore than the 
anlar of a small peroentags of this population. Preacts compares the deed 
with European cructies, ani, considering the danger t ing the Span- 
iards, ho excuses it. He prefaces bis comments by a consideration of the 
ut of conquest. Mer., it. 29-39. Alas for honesty, humanity, decency, 
‘whon talented American authors talk of the right of ene people to rob aad 
nurder another people! See also Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mé., iti, 331-2; Pi- 
zarro y Ore tano, Varones Ilostrer, 86-9; Peralta, Not, iit, 112-13, 313-14; 
Fanentel, Mem. Sit., 90-2. Although some of the early Dutch writers eagerly 
‘copy and even exaggerate Las Casas’ version, the contem) German 
‘writers are quite moderate, Cortés’ version is given in the W'ldhuch Spiegel 
‘tue bildtuia den ganten Evdthodras von Scbantiano France Wordenai, Talingen, 
1534, coxxxvii leaves, beside preface and rogister. ‘This Book was much sought 
alter in i:a day, and received several editions, in German and Dutch, aalnteas 
the seventocnth century, Tho earliest mentioned by Harrisse is dated 1533, 
‘The new continent was gradually receiving a larger spacs in the cosmographies 
‘a; this periol, and Franck actually assigns ita whole section, as one of tho four 
partaof theworld. The historic and geographic description of Africa occapies 
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Here among the greatest plotters, and in the holy 
city, the lesson would be most effective. 1t might 
also be claimed that the chiefs were the guilty ones, 
and should alone have suffered, not the citizens and 
soldiers; but they were also in arms, oven if sub- 
ordinate, and such discrimination is not observed in 
our own age. 

Outrages equally as cruel are to-day exculpated 
throughout christendom as exigencies of war. If. 
we, then, overlook such deeds, how much more ex- 
cusable are they in the more bloody times of Cortés? 
But neither now nor then can war, with any of its 
attendant atrocities, be regarded by right-thinking, 
humane men as aught but beastly, horrible, diabolical 


the first aad smallest section; Europe follows and absorbs about half the 
pages, while Asia receives 100 folios, and America the remainder, "g 
at folio 210, The heading reads: Von America dem vierdien teyl der welt, 













although be is often referred to as a German, probably because his life was 

‘chiefly in Germany. Here he issued, among other works, a not very 
orthodox chronicle, which was excommunicated at Strasburg. Franck was 
chased from more than one place, but enjoys the honor of standing in the first 
lass among authors condemned by the Church, and of having been 
decmed worthy of special refutation hy Luther and Melancthor. Even the 
{iheral minded Bayle, after applying the term Anabeptist, refers to him as ‘ux 
vrai fanstique.’ Dict, Hiet, 8. 121 
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FROM CHOLULA TO IZTAPALAPAN. 


Ocronzn-Novaunmn, 1510. 


Mowrezoma Coxsoits Tae Gops—He acary Bucs rae STRaNaERs NOT 70 
Come ro Him—Porocarerert, anp Iztacctrvari—News mos Vitta 
BicA—DEATH oF ESCALANT!—RETURN OF THE CEMPOALAY ALLIES— 
Agaw zx xoure Yon Mxxico—Recerriox at Hrexorzixco—Fiast 
‘View oy ras Mrxtcay Vauuny—Exuirarions axp Miscivinos—Rest- 
1No at QuavuTecucaTL—Tre Cousrenrert Montzz0MA—MONIFICEST 
Passexrs—Tuez Esrenon Arremrrs 10 ANNINILATS THE ARMY BY 
‘Mxaxs or SORCERERS— THROUGH QUAURTECHCATL, AMAQUEMECAN, AND 
Teatmanatco—A Brriuiast Procession Hesatps mae Couixa or 
Cacama, Kxxo or Tzzcvvo—Az Cormanvac—Mar ox Ixri.xocurtt— 
‘Tue Hosvrraurry or IZtaPstarAN, 


Exarezp by his success, Cortés again spoke to the 
Aztec embassadors, telling them in an aggrieved 
tone that proofs existed connecting Mexican troops 
with the recent plot, and that it would Le only just 
for him to enter and desolate the eountry for such 
perfidy. The envoys protested their ignorance of any 
such complicity, and offered to send one of their num- 
ber to Mexico to ascertain what ground there was 
for the charge. ‘This Cortés agreed to, expressing at 
the same time the opinion that Montezuma, after all 
his friendly demeanor, could hardly have favored tho 
treachery. Ho regarded him as a friend, both for the 
sake of his king and for himself, and it was out of 
deference to him that he had spared the Cholultecs 
from total extermination.! 

When the envoy reached Mexico he found that his 
master had retired to grieve over the fate of the holy 


* Cortes, Cartas, 73-6; Gomara, Hist. Mez., 90-7. 
1 (a) 
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city, or more probably over the defeat of his plans, 
and to appeal to the incensed gods by prayers and 
fastings, while the priests supported the invocations 
with reeking human hearts.’ But the holocaust was 
in vain, for a miraculous incident frightened the idols 
into silence. Among the victims, says a sacred 
chronicle, was a Tlascaltee, who, while stretched on 
the sacrificial stone, called loudly on the God of the 
advancing Spaniards to deliver him. The words were 
yet on his lips when a dazzling light enveloped the 
ples: revealing a bright-clad being with diadem and 

rge wings. The priests fell awe-stricken to the 
ground, while the angel advanced to cheer their 
victim with hopeful words of a happy future. He 
was told to announce to the pricsts that soon the 
shedding of human blood would cease, for those 
destined to rule the land were at hand. This the 
victim did, when the sacrifices were resumed, and 
with the name of God the last upon his lips his spirit 
rose to a brighter world.* 

The downfall of Cholula resounded throughout the 
land, and the Spaniards were now almost universally 
confirmed as divine beings, from whom nothing could 
be kept secret, and whose anger was fierce and_ de- 
vastating. One effect was the arrival of envoys from 
quite a number of surrounding chieftains, bearing pres- 
ents, partly with a view of gaining the good-will of the 
dreaded strangers, partly to offer congratulations. As 
for Montezuma, his awe deepened into terror as the 
reports came in and the half threatening message of 

iNest . a 
cinta ts Satan sarePde en for doles 9 bucrcon don dna 
juntamente con diez Papas,’ Bernal Diu, Mist. Verdad., 01. *Estauo en 
aracion, y ayuno ocho dias.’ Gonara, His. Mez., 97. “Si ritird al pal 
Uitlancedmecit, Nestinato pel tempo di duolo.’ CLirigero, Storia Meve.. iii. 60. 

4 Mendieta, Hist, Eeles., 182; Remeaad, Hat, Chyaa, 304, According to 
Arias de Villalobos, the idol was already stricken mute by the shadow of 
the approaching cross; the angel reloaned tho captive, one of 500 destined for 


slaughter, aud he set forth to join the Spanianda, Vetencort, Teatro Mer., rt 
ii 








“4 From the lord of Tepeaca came 30 female slaves and some gold, and 
{rom Hexotzineo a woulen bor borlerel! with gold and silver, containing 
jewels worth 400 pesos do oro. Herrera, deo. ii. lib. vil. cap. idk 
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the invader was delivered him. It would be dangerous 
indeed to admit these beings; but how prevent -it? 
Thus revolving the matter, Montezuma had recourse 
once more to timid entreaties. His envoy returned 
to Cholula within a week, accompanied by the former 
chief of the commission, and brought ten plates of 
gold,* fifteon hundred robes, and a quantity of fow! 
and delicacies, together with the assurance that he 
not only had had no share in the plot, but desired to 
see the Cholultocs further chastised for their treach- 
ery. The Mexican troops near Cholula belonged to 
the garrisons of Acatzingo and Itzncan provinces, 
and had marched to the aid of that city without his 
knowledge, prompted wholly by neighborly friend- 
dup. e begged the Spanish leader not to b proceed 
to Mexico, where want would stare him in the face, 
but to present his demands by messengers, so that 
they might be complied with. Cortés replied that 
he must obey the orders of his king, which were to 
deliver to the emperor in person® the friendly com- 
munications with which he had been intrusted. With 
this object he had crossed vast aceans and fought his 
way through hosts of enemies. The privations and 
dangers depicted could not deter him, for naught 
availed against his forces, in field or in town, by day 
or by night. 

Finding objections futile, Montezuma again con- 
sulted the idols. Their ruffled spirit had evidently been 
soothed by this time, for now came the oracle to in- 
vite the strangers to Moxico. Once there, it was 
added, retreat should be cut off, and their lives offered 
on the altar.’ This utterance was favored by the 
counsellors on the ground that if the Spaniards were 

* Goren Cartan Tots Torpoentas 1 142, Compara ia confseabont 
those meaaages between Cholula and Mexico, while Bemal Diaz ignores this 
attempt to keep back the Spaniards, 

* +Quitamos la comida, 6 algar qualquiern de las puentes, nos ma- 
‘aria, Y que en vn din, ai nos ia ninguno de nosotros & 


guerra, no quedaris, 
vida.” ‘This oracle came from Huitzilopochtli, Tho bodies should be eaten, 
Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 61; Oviedo, ii, 499; Gomara, List, Mez., 97. 
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opposed they and their allies might ravage the coun- 

The emperor accordingly sent an invitation, 
promising that, although the situation of the capital 
made it difficult to provide food, he would do his best 
to entertain them and give proofs of his friendship. 
The towns en route had orders to supply all their 
wants.® 

The story is not without a parallel in classic litera- 
ture. As Montezuma awaited the approach of Cortés, 
so old King Latinus awaited the arrival of Ancas 
and his Trojan warriors; rofusing to give battle, or to 
fight the destinies, and eurbing his impetuous people 
by quoting the oracle. 

Along the western horizon of Cholula, at a distance 
of eight leagues, runs the mountain range which 
separates the plain of Huitzilapan from the valley of 

exico. And like sentinels upon it stand, in close 
proximity, the two voleanie peaks of Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihuatl, terms signifying respectively ‘the 
smoking mountain’ and ‘the white woman,’ and indeed 
most apt, the former being suggested by the frequent 
eruptions, the latter by the snowy covering which falls 
like a tilmatli mantle from a woman’s shoulders, Tra- 
dition has it that Iztaccihustl was the wife of her 
neighbor, whose noise and fumes were caused hy the 
agonies of tyrants who there underwent purification 
ere they ould enter final rest? While the Spaniards 
were at Cholula, Popocatepetl was in eruption, an 
evil omen with the Indians, foreshadowing the dis- 
turbances soon to overwhelm the country. Interested 
by a sight so curious and novel, and desirous of 
ascertaining for himself and the king the “secret 
of this smoke,” Cortés consented to let Ordaz ascend 
the volcano. The Indians sought io dissuade him 


* Cortés, Cartas, 77. Born! Dine relaten that atx chietw brought this meee 
, together with a number of gold jewels, worth upward of 2000 pesos, 
‘onto loads of robes. fiat. Vertad., G2 Most authors are, like Gomara, 

somewhat confared about these messages, 

 Gemara, Hit, Mer. 96. *Alguncs querian desir que era boca del in- 
fiemo.’ Afotolinia, His ., 180; Torquenada, i. 436-7. 
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from an undertaking which had never been attempted, 
and which would in their opinion surely involve the 
life of him who ventured on it. This made Ordazonly 
more eager to exhibit his daring, and, joined by nine 
men he set out under the guidance of some citizens 
and carriers who had been persuaded to go part of 
the way. They had not climbed far into the cooler 
region before the quaking ground and ash-rain caused 
the party to halt. Ordaz and two of his men con- 
tinued, however, beyond the limits of vegetation, and 
over the stones and bowlders which covered the sandy 
expanse fringing the region of perpetual snow. At 
one time the outburst of ashes and heated stones 
obliged them to seek shelter for an hour, after which 
they sturdily climbed onward, turning from their path 
for a while by the projecting rock now known as Pico 
del Fraile, and almost losing themselves in the ash- 
covered snow. One more effort they made, despite the 
difficulties encountered in the rarefied atmosphere of 
this altitude, and finally they reached the summit, 
wore than seventeen thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sca. A short distance to the 
north rose the consort peak, three thousand fect less 
in height, and at their feet extended the field of their 
future campaign, in the valley to the east. The crater 
was nearly half a league in width, though not deep, 
and presented the appearance of a caldron of boiling 
glass, as says Gomara. The situation was too op- 
pressive to permit of further observations, and after 
securing some snow and icicles as trophies, the men 
hastened to retrace their steps by the already trodden 
path. On their return they were received with great 
demonstration, the natives in particular extolling their 
decd as something superhuman." 


28*Vinieron muchos Indien bases la rope a veils, come por milagro, 
6 como a dlioses,' Gumara, ist. Mex., 96, According to Cortés they fa 
to reach the summit, although coming very near to it. But this statement is 
open to doubt, for Cortés is not liberal in necording credit to others where it 
might tend to call attention from himself, particularly to « man like 
wio had, until quite lately, been his most bitter opponent. Gomara had 
evidently good authority for his statement, since he in thix case failed to fol- 
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While preparing to leave Cholula, Cortés was 
startled by news from Villa Rica of a conflict with 
Mexicans, resulting in the death of Escalante and 


Jow his patron’s version; and Bens! Diaz, who is always ready to contradict 
him, and who waa no friend of Ordaz, does also admit that he reached the 
summit, He gives him oaly two companiozs, however, and starta them from 
Tiascala. Mist. Verdad., 53. Leading modern authors are inclined. to doubt 
thelr eucosss, Prescott, Brasseur de Bourtourg, and others, from a misin- 
terpretation of Cortés’ text, allow the ascent to be made while the army was 
camped on the sammit of the raige, en route for Mexico. 
lax no doubt claimed to have reached the summit, since the emperor 
ted. him a coat of arms, wherein the achievoment is commemorated by a 
lasing mountain, adhe not merited it, his mang Jelons companions would 
ly haveraiseda clamor. He became aleoa knight of Santiago, in acknow!- 
edgment of his services during the conquest. Having beside acqnired grest 
wealth, he might haverested on his laurela: but eager to emalate hia late chief, 
ho in 1530 petitioned for and obtained the governorship of the tract between 
Rio Maraton and Cabo de la Vela, in Sorth America, with a night to ex- 
tend the conquest. After suffering great hardship there he set out for 
Spain, two years later, to recruit his health and seek redress against rival con- 
He died on the way. Grind iL 211-24; lemon de, Ue 
i . v. lib. i, cap. xi. Simon'has him arraigned at Espatola for 
cruelty to ile fue cy "Ondas insiate oa going to Spats for jreties, aml 
fearing the result, since he stood in high favor there, his enemies poisoned him 
during the voyage, Coug. Tierra Firme, 104-35. His portrait ia given in Car 
jal Expincen, Hat. Mex , ii 192, and Prexott's Mer. (Gondra ed. of Mex.), 
{ii, 221. ‘Sa familia establecida en Puebla, en donde creo que todavia, quedan 
descendientes suyos.’ Alaman, Disert., i. 101. Montafio, ainong other con- 
guerors, made the ascent of the volcano not long after this, and he is even 
said to have descended into the crater. Padre Salagun also reached the sum- 
mit. Hist. Oen., ili 817; Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. cap. xviii.; Torquemada, 
430-7 ; Peter Martyr, dec. v. cap. i, The next successful ascent was not made 
til 1827, by Mesors Clonnio. Senneschmidt had oxplored Popocatepet! par- 
tially only fa 1772, but had reached the summit of the consort peak. Rerkbrock 
explored in the sime year as the Glennies. Gérolt and Gros attempted the 
ascent in 1833 and 1834, and succeeded in reaching the summit on the second 
‘occasion. The record is given in Revista Mez.,i. 461-82, In 1857 the Mexican 
goverment sent up a suoccseful exploring expedition under Sonntag and La. 
Yerriére, whose report, with drawings, is given in Soc. Mex. Goy., Boletin, vi. 
218-45,’ Meanwhilo the observations of Gero!t and Gros had’ led to the 
‘examination of the crater for sulphur, an industry carried on pretty regularly 
sinco 1830. Tho volcano was in frequent eruption about the conquest period, 
as if in sympathy with the political tarmoils around it, One of the heaviest 
discharges recorded took in 1539-40, which covered the neighboring 
towns, as for as Tlascala, with ashes. Since then it has been comparatively 
silent, the last two outbreaks being in 1653-4 and 1697. ubi sup., 204-3; 
Berwit Dias, Hist. Verdad., 55; Herrera, des. ii. lib. vi. cap. xviii. The erup- 
‘ion of 1663-4 created great tenor in Puebla, na Vetanchrt relates. Tvatro 
Afcz. ti. 28, Bustamante extends this actirty to 1065. Sahayun, {fil Com, 
(ea. 1840), 75. 




















"s Geography began in’1640, and in the ‘ollowing year, accordin 
to Labsnnf's Culaloyue, appeared the frst edition of his Cosmoyrupita BE 
mr, Mme, You. He 3 
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several soldiers, On the northern border of the 
Totonac territory, bathed by the Gulf of Mexico, lay 
the town and district of Nautla, which together with 








tehribung; bat this date, accepted by several bibliograpters, as well as that 
of 1343 for a Latin edition, are evidently ce Munster in hin dedi- 
cation of 1650, t0 King Gustavus I, of Swodea, remarke thet ‘Ean diso drite 
bdition® ho hed hoped to include a description of Stockhom and other towna 
tndr the Hog, Due hud not received a reply to hia dennis. therefor. A 
few lines above this he writen sully to the Points, Als ieb aber yor secha 
jarea noch mit diser arbeit vmbgieng, ist mi mir kommén E. K. M. diener, 
der hochgelert herr, herr Georgiua Normannus, dem ich rorhin anaa etlichen 
buchern ‘ynder meinem ramen auuagangen, bekit wz, vnl als er bedchtiget 
tite {Ungucwana arbeti, souotant ee‘rietwel wirdigy cas de ved dems Kunis: 
licho schirm EME an tag kime," Nothing could more cooclusively show that 
the work had nol appeared in print before 1644. ‘The eecoad elition appeared. 
in 1545.. Tho title of the fiat adn, Comographia, Beachreibiig aller 
Aro MDa, "The Goldie text ig nooumpanied by args in Uslicn, 
nO litt. 16 lie text is accom] i in li 
tnd iilstrated with nnmerour small wood-cula, some being of the charac: 
ter which pormits their reproduction in diferent chapters and for diferent 
countries, “In the African division we find beings of the Anubis and oly. 
Fern ings aaa atta fiers fon oe dation te 
nara caster spetia of having apent eighteen yeam in collecting and 
Arranging hia material on the planof “Gé hoclgelerted man Strabo, whch 1 
very fattening Yo that geographer, if the method before us be nccepted aa 
ry parclinen eis the’ pelea into six Lp ee fine Serated eater 
matical goography, the next three toa general rambling dereription of Europe, 
chicly with relertnce tothe natural resources and settlements of tho different 
couatrics. In the third book, covering two thirds of the ‘ext, and relating to 
Germany, each little province receives a historic notice, and every fown and 
castle of any note ite description, with rude wood-cute attached. The next 
divirion given at some length is Asia, fo which is appmnded balf a dozen 
pages on America, while Africa clowe with the sixth book and about three 
times that amount of text. Tho one chapter relating to our continent is 
ieuadar; Wan dex uelatn'lnmlis aad given u vague asoonntcd tn dissovary: the 
physical features and natural ‘products of the land, the ihabitante and their 
Eustoma,illustrtod with several cut, among them a voleano in eruption and 
twocannibsl scones. ‘The regular maps are grouped at tae beginning of the 
‘oltme, each on. the verso and recto of two leaves, bearing on the frst recta 
the title, inclosed in a border more or less ornamented with portraits, symbols, 
and arabeaque. ‘Tha mappemande shows 7erra Florida and Fraucisiacon eas! 
sideof a bay. Above this runs a wide strait marked Per hoe fretd iter patit 
ad Jolucaa, which issues between Cathay regio and Temstitan, Below this 
land are placed Hispaniola and Cuba, at the mouth of another wide strait, 
bounded ‘ou the south by the largo island of America neu inevla Bruclij. 
Further down is Fret@ Mayaliani, with a large island to the south. The 
for America bears the inscription: ‘Dienewe weldé der groasen und vilen Ineelen," 
‘The second edition of 1545 is considerably enlarged, the chapter on America 
covering nite pages. In the third edition, of 1390, the wool-cuts are increased. 
by « nambor of large plana, views of towns, antd other sconce by Deutsch, 
making this the most attractive volume for collectors. A portrait of the author 
in his sixtieth year is also given, The various editions in different languages, 
iasusd even in the following contury, vary considerably in arrangement an 
extent, and that of 1614, although improved and enlarged to 1575 pages, 
devotes only ten to America, while previous editions covtain more materi 
thereon, The binding is provided with bosses, clasps, and vellum cover, 
impressed with tracery, portraits, and emblems, 
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BATILE OF NAUTLA. 29 


its river had received from Grijalva the name of 
Almerfa." This was occupied by an Aztec garrison 
under Quauhpopoca," whose Aztec pride and loyalty to 
Montezuma could ill brook the independence achieved 
by the Totonacs, and who probably grieved over the 
loss of slaves and other contributions which once 
swelled his income. No sooner had Cortés disap- 
peared beyond the plateau border than my lord grew 
audacious, encouraged no doubt by the express or taait 
consent of his sovereign, and demanded from the nei 
boring Totonacs the customary tribute, under pauly 
of having their lands ravaged. They refused, pointing 
out that they were now the s1 abjects of the great white 
king. Escalante being appealed to for protection, sent 
@ message explaining that the independence of the 
people had de facto been recognized by Montezuma, 
with whom he was on friendly terms. He would 
allow no interference with them. Quauhpopoca re- 
plied that his answer would be given on the battle- 
field. Escalante, nothing loath, set out at once with 
fifty men, two horses, and two cannon, attended by 
several thousand Totonacs,” and reached the vicinity 
of Nautla, where Quauhpopoca was already commit- 
ting depredations. The armies met, and a fierce battle 
ensued. Awed by the remembrance of former defeats 
at the hands of The Aztecs, the Totonacs comported 
themselves so poorly" that the brunt of the fight had 
to be borne by the Spaniards, of whom several were 
killed and wounded, while one was captured, and a 
horse destroyed. The enemy was put to flight, but it 
has been said as an excuse for their defeat the Mexican 
officers declared to Montezuma that the virgin bearin; 
an infant led the Spaniards in their attack which spr 


Cap. iii, note 1. 

32 Quauhpopoeaizin, sefior de Coychuacan, uno de los grandes del imperio, 
oe asietin on Naubtlan,y estaba {su cargo el gobierno de las estas del mar 
fet norte.” Fzuttzochit, Hust. Chic. 

Dia wali: 48 veldiers, 2 cannon, 2 firelocks, 3 cro-bows and 
‘60 Spaniards and 8000 to 10,000 Indians, ‘y doce tires 


oes ‘efriogs....hoyeron, 7 dezaron al Juan de Racalante pele 
Ve ie 
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terror and fearful slaughter in their ranks.“ Esca- 
lante laid waste the district, and captured Nautla town, 
which was sacked and burned. This lesson finished, 
he hastened back to Villa Rica, and there within three 
days succumbed to his wounds together with several 
soldicrs, so that the campaign cost the lives of seven 
or nine men."* From prisoners it was understood that 
Quauhpopoca had acted wholly under orders from 
Montezuma. The captured soldier was Argiello, of 
Loon, a young man of powerful frame, with a large 
head and a curly black beard. He appears to have 
diod from his wounds on the way to Mexico, and the 
head was presented to the emperor. Its wild ap- 
pearance, however, increased by the black, curly beard, 
made so bad an impression upon him that he refused 
to offer it to his idols, ordering it to be sent to some 
other town.” 


's+and Montezuma believed this to be the great lsdy whom wo claimed 
for patroness." ‘Todos lee soldados que pamamos con Cortes, tenemos may 
ereilo.” Bemal Dice, fish Verdad, 14: 

10" Seis soldados justamonte oon el.’ Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad.,73. ‘Nueus 
Espaficles, says Goinara, who assumes that two wore proviously assassinated 
by Quauhpopoca, Lisi. Bfez., 123, 1 

Pa ‘Bernal Diaz, whoao veraion is chiefly adhered to, the death 
of oo many ccatsed the Spaniards to fall somewhat in the estimation 
of the Indians ho had looked upon them as invulnerabla beings. ‘Y 
que todos los pueblos de la sicrrs, y Compoal, y su sujeto, oatén alterados, y 
we tes quieren dar comida, ni sorvir.’ Bernal Diz, Hit. Verdad., 734 
But thins probably an exaggeration, for Cortés would not have ventured to 
wend down @ new comandante almost without escort, or to have remained 

wistly at Mexico for months, had his rear been so threatened, Cort’, who 
dhould bo regarded as thobbest authority gies « curious motive forthe eam- 
‘ga. Quilpepooe, as he calla him, eczt a momage to Kecalante, offering to 

Sen vasenlof tho Spaniah king, ’ Ho had not eabmitted belore, fearing to 
pass through the intervening hosile country; butif four soldiera were aent to 
fcort him, ho would come with them. Believing this protestation, Escalante 
tent tho foir men, two of whom wounded returned shortly after with tho 
‘tory that Quanhpopocs had sought to kill them, and had succeeded in despateh- 
ing their comrades. This led to the ext of Escalante. Cartas, 87-8. 
Teppesto most unlikaly that thisoMieor thould have oe far forgotuea the pra: 
dence ever enjoined on his captains by Cortés, and trusted only four men 
fn an unknown country, in response to so euspicious a request. ‘There was 
beside no need for Quauhpopoca to go to Villa Rica since his submission 
through envoys would be just at binding. If he desired to seo tho Span'ah 
fort, lie could have gene safely by water, for lange canoes were used on the 
coast, Tt is not improbable tha! the story was, made up to justify tho ex. 

ion set aguinat Nout wince o canjaign by w smal force merely om 

‘of  wrovched tribe of natives, might have been os unwar- 
ranted,” This story was aloo useful afterward, when first thought 
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Fearing that, these tidings might dishearten the 
men, Cortés said nothing about the affair;® but it 
had ‘nevertheless a bad effect, for the Cempoalan 
allies, who had learned a few particulars from the 
messengers, requested at the last moment to be dis- 
missed to their homes, Pleading. not only the long 
absence from their families, but the fear of being 
treated at Mexico as rebels. Cortés sought to reas- 
sure them, declaring that no harm could reach any 
one under his protection. Furthermore he would 
enrich them. But the larger portion still insisted, and 
since they had served him well he did not wish to 
compel thom. Scveral packs of the rich robes ob- 
tained from Mexico were accordingly divided among 
the leaders, two packages being destined for Chico- 
macatl and his nephew Cuexco, and with this parting 
gift all but a wall body returned to Cempoala.™ 

After a stay at Cholula of nearly three weeks” the 
Spaniards sot out for Mexico, attended by about six 
thousand natives, chiefly Tlascaltecs, with a sprink- 
ling of Cempoalans, Cholultecs, and Huexotzincas.” 

BND'the difeooe hat Pols de Irsios she wrongly all tae coplate ct 
Vela Rica, having orders from Corts to anticipate Garay by incre 
Almeria, ent an érdcr to Qnawpopocs, to tender his submission 
eupers to fartr tho view thet Quushpopocs acted ox his own responabily, 
feta pio i ‘iis id aout to ward Montecuma of Cortés inter eo 3 
We? ES Tae ial Dis laps ils sosoust us flag” Feter Martyr: 
ce, ¥. cap. iii., asaumes thot tho two Spaniards were alata by robbers, co 
that Quauhpopoca was innocent of any misdeed, ‘Tapia’s version is incom- 
plete, but appears to favor Bernal Diaz In Duran’s native record, Coatlpo- 
Eine S'precipe, over which fwo Horvren fal wilh tir sted and te 
killed. For this be is tried end executed. 27i. Ind., MS., ii 411-13, 

19 He reveals itonly after hisarrival at Mexico, and thus leads Bernal Diaz 
te ascume that the news reached him there. 'In this he is followed by 


i, and cos 


ently by Torquomuda, 
jerdad., 62; Gomira, It, Mez., 97; Torquemaila, 





























‘D Tho estimate varies from fourteen days, Herrens, te oven trenty days, 
Gomara. By assuming that nineteen cays were spext at Cholula, the arm 
sas arcek A witch oS rench Rings alias gc che to cous d 

Gomara, Mial, Mer., 97. ‘Saliedo acompatiarle los sehiores de Cita, 
y.con gran marauilia do ios Embaxadores Mexicanos.’ Ierrera, dec. 
Mii. cap. iil, ‘Andauamos la barba sobre elombro,’ says Bernal Diaz, 
ssion to tho procautions obsorved, dist. Verdad., 03, 
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They passed through Huexotzinco by a route already 
followed by Ordaz, and recommended as the best 
and safest. The first camp was made at the Huexot- 
zinca village of Izcalpan, over four leagues from Cho- 
lula, where they met with a most friendly reception, 
and received abundant. provisions, together with some 
female slaves and a little gold. Leaving behind them 
the smiling plain of Huitzilapan, where they had 
overcome so many dangers and obtained so many 
proofs of good-will, on the following day they ap- 
proached the mountains and came upon the regular 
highway which leads across the range to the valley 
of Mexico. The junction of the roads was at the 
south-west border of Huexotzinco, where the Mexi- 
cans had left 2 proof of their hostility toward this 
republic, allied to Tlascala, by blocking up the wa: 
with trees and other material." These were remov 
and the, army began the steep ascent of the pass, 


3 Bernal Diaz relatos in a confusod manner that at Imalpan the Spon- 
iarda wer told of tro wide roads boginning beyond the firt pam. One, easy 
tnd open, led to Chaleos the other, te Tlalstancleo, hud boon Sbatructod wi 
treos to impede the horses, and 10 induco the army to take the Chalco route, 
upon which the Aztocalay in ambush, ready to fall upon them, Z/tet. Perad. 0% 
‘This Ends some support in Sahagun, wove mythie neeount relates that Mfon- 
tezuma, in his fear of the advaiicing forces, hiud blocked the direct road to 
Mexico and planted maguey upon it, so a1 to direct them to Tezeuoo. Hig, 
Cong., 21. Cortes indicates clearly enough that the Moxican envoys had at 
Cholula recommended a route leading fron that city south of Hucxotzinoo 
to the usual mountain pass, and used by their people in order to avoid this 
inimical territory. Upon it every accommodation had been prepared for 
the Spaniards, ‘Chis roed was notonly eireuitous, but had been declared by 
Tlasca.teca and others as hard and perilous, with deep ravines, spanned by 
narrow and insecure bridges, and with Aztec armies lying in ambush. Cortés, 
Cartas, 76-8; Tapia, Rel., in Ica:balceta, Col. Doc., ii, B74. Peter Martyr, dec. 
¥. cap. ii., calls this’ route shorter and easier, though more ‘Cer- 
tain remarks by Bernal Diaz indicate that the ambush had been arranged in 
sonnection with the plot at Cholula, and atandoned upon its failure. loc. cit, 
There could hardly have been more than one route across the renge, through 
the pass wherein the Aztecs had erected their station for travellers, and this 
the Spaninrdls did follow. Here alan necommadation waa prepared for them, 
aul ere the emluasy from Montezuma appeared. Hence the obstructions 
spoken of must have boon at tho junction of the Huexotzinoa road with the 
main road from Cholula to the pass, and intended as an intimation to tho 
Hucxotzincas or to the Mexicans not'to trespass. ‘They could have been of 
no avail against the Spaniards, who were beside invited to enter on the 
main road then at hand. These are facts overlooked by Prescott, Clavigero, 
anc writers generally who have lost themsclves in the vague and confused 
utterances of the chroaiclers, aud in wecking to claborate a most simple affair. 
Morlorn travellers follow the easier and less picturesque route north of Iztacci- 
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Pressing onward against the chilling winds which 
swept down from its frozen heights, and before lon, 
they were tramping through the snow which cover 
the summit. 

Here they were cheered by a sight which made 
them, for the moment at least, forget their hard- 
ships. A turn in the road disclo: the valley of 
Mexico—the object of their toil and suffering— 
stretching from the slope of the forest-clad ranges at 
their feet as far as the eye could reach, and presenting 
one picturesque intermingling of green prairies, golden 
fields, and blooming gardens, clustering round a series 
of lakes. Towns lay thickly sprinkled, revealed by 
towering edifices and gleaming walls, and conspicu- 
ous above all, the queen city herself, placidly reposing 
upon the mirrored surface of the larger water. Above 
her rose the cypress-crowned hill of Chapultepec, with 
its stately consecrated to the glories of Aztec. 
domination.» 

The first transport over, there came a revulsion 
of feeling. The evidently dense population of the 
valley and the many fortified towns confirmed the 
mysterious warnings of the allies against a pow- 
erful and warlike people, and again the longing for 
the snug and, secure plantations of Cuba. found ex- 
pression among the faint-hearted, as they shivered in 
the icy blast and wrapped themselves the closer in 
the absence of food and shelter. In this frame of 
mind the glistening farm-houses seemed only so many 
troops of savage warriors, lurking amidst the copscs 
and arbors for victims to grace stone of sacrifice 
and the festive board; and the stately towns appeared 
impregnable fortresses, which promised only to become 
their prisons and graves. So loud grew the murmur 
huatl, which skirts Mount Telapon. This was the road recommended by 
with his army; but 

2 <Dezian algunos Castellanos, que aquella era ls tierra pars su buena 


ich prometida, y que mientras mins Moros, mas gauuncia’ LHerrera, dec, i, 
- vil, oop. iii, : 
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as to indicate mutiny; but Cortés, with his usual 
firm words, quieted the soldiers, supported as he was 
by the spirited majority.™ 

After descending fora short distance they came 
to the travellers’ station of Quauhtechcatl,* whose 
commodious edifices afforded room for the whole army. 
The Mexicans had. prepared for the arrival by fur- 
nishing an abundance of provisions, with fires in all 
the rooms, and the tired soldiers eagerly gave them- 
selves up to repose.* No less exhausted than they, 
Cortés nevertheless could not think of rest till he 
had seen to the security of the camp. His prudence 
on this occasion came near costing him dearly, for 
in the darkness a sentinel taking him for a spy 
drew his cross-bow. Fortunately he heard the click 
and announced himself” This promptness on the 
part of the guard was by no means unnecessary; 
during the night a dozen or more prowling natives 
met the fate which the general so narrowly escaped. 
They wore supposed to have been the apis of an army 
hidden in the forest, which, on observing the watch- 
fulness of the Spaniards, abandoned the premeditated 
attack.” ‘ 

Montezyma’s fears appeared to grow with the ap- 
roach of Cortés, and so did his anxicty about tho 
import of the message which must be delivered to him 
alone. Could there bea design upon his person? This 
must be ascertained before the invaders came too 


4 Gomara, Hist. Mev., 97; Oviedo, iii. 500. 

® Latliteorhith, Hint. Chich., 29%" Torquemada, followed by Bmnsscur do 
Bourboarg and others, calls it Tthualeo, which appears rather to have been a 
{gencral term for those stations, since ithualli, according to Molina, signiiles a 
court. Poter Martyr and Gomara refer to it as.a summer palace. 

36 Cortés, Cartas, 79. ‘Aun qie para los Tamemes hizieron los:de Moteccuma 

de paja...,-y aun les tenian mugeres.” Gomara, Hist. Mez.. 07. “Los 

Indios hizisron de presto muchas batrac:s,’ says Herrera, who’ places this 
‘ema, da plazer’ in the plain below. dee. ii ih. vii, cap. fil, Tapia calla the 
buildings ‘casas de paja.’ Re'arion, in Jer'alce’s, Col. Doc., ii. eS. 

1 Martin Lopez waa the watehfil sent queria i. 443. 

® Tapia, Rel, in Icashaleeta, Col D 73 Curtés, Cartas, 8, Herrera 
intimates that an attack on the summit, where the Spaniards wsre bean 
with cold, might havo succecdal in creating coafusion. doc. ii Lib, vil. cap. 
ii, Unless tio naked Indians had been ually benumbed | 
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near. Among his courticrs was a noble named Tzihu- 
acpopoca, who greatly resembled him in person and 
voice. Him he commanded to proceed to the Spanish 
camp, attended bya large retinue, and by representing 
himself as the emperor to ascertain from the white 
chief what his intentions were, and to induce him with 
liberal offers to turn back. The idea was based on 
an incident which had occurred not many years before, 
wherein one of the tripartite monarchs saved his life 
by appearing in proxy at a treacherous court. Monte- 
zuma hoped to derive from a similar trick more than 
one advantage. 

Tsihuacpopoca arrived at the mountain camp tho 
morning after the Spaniards had entered it, and created 
no little excitement by the announcement that the 
emperor was present in person. Preparations were 
made to give him a brilliant reception, Unfortu- 
nately for the envoy, his secret had too many keepers 
in the large suite attending him; there wero also 
many among the allics who had been at Montezuma’s 
court, and who looked on this sudden arrival as 
suspicious. They made inquiries and soon ascer- 
tained the truth. Cortés received the great man 
with courtesy, heralded as he was with a present of 
three thousand pesos de oro, but he resolved to take 
advantage of the discovery to impress him with his 
penetration. After a few moments’ conversation he 
told the noble with a severe tone that he was not 
the monarch he represented himself to be.” He also 
referred to the attempts made during the night to 
surprise the camp, as indicated by the dead spies, and 
assured him that his men were always prepared against 
plots and deception, and any attempts against them 
would lead only to the discomfiture and grief -of the 
enemy. Awed by the superior intclligence and power 
of the general, the envoy thought no longer of any- 
thing else than to keep such a man from entering 


Ha appealed to tho Tlasealtecs by his sido, and they declawed that thoy 
know him to be Tzihunepopoca. Toryuenada, i. 446. 
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Mexico. He presented among other reasons that the 
city could be reached only in canoes, and that pro- 
visions were difficult to obtain there. He repeated 
the offer already made of an annual tribute payable 
in treasures on the coast, and promised as a bribe for 
Cortés himself four loads of gold, and for each of his 
officers and men one load.” Dazzling as the offer 
was, Cortés regarded it as but a faint reflection of 
still richer treasures, the attainment of which must 

rocure for him greater glory than he had as yet 

reamed of. In his reply he accordingly pointed out 
how strange it must appear to turn back now that he 
was within view of the goal. Such conduct would 
disgrace any envoy. Nol he dared not disobey the 
orders of his king, who had sent him upon a mission 
of great benefit to Montezuma. He would leave as 
soon as this was accomplished, if desired. 

Nothing abashed by this rebuff, Montezuma again 
had recourse to the black art, and sent a number of 
sorcerers, the native records say, to cast spells on 
the Spaniards. They soon returned with the report 
that on nearing Tlalmanalco, Tozcatlipoca had ap- 
peared to them in the guise of a drunken peasant, 
frightening them greatly, and saying: “Fools, return! 
Your mission is in vain! Montezuma will lose his 
empire in punishment for tyranny, and I, I leave 
Mexico to her fate and cast you off!” The sorcerers 
recognized the god, and prostrated themselves to 
alore him, but he spurned their devotion, rebuking 
them, and finally pomted to Mexico, saying: “Be- 
hold her doom!” Looking round they saw her 
enveloped in flames, and the inhabitants in conflict 


394 lond being at least 50 pounds, the bribe swells te over $5,000,000. 
Cortés and Lartye ‘call the envoy a brother of Montezuma, Cartas, 79; 








story of *Tziony 
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4 aquel principal y 4 todos 
Torqucmada, 1. 445-6. 
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with white men. On turning again to beseech the 
god he was gone. 

Montezuma was in consultation with his advisers 
when this report was brought. As if pierced by 
death’s dart, the monarch bowed low his head and 
moaned: “We are lost! We are lost!" Less im- 
pressed with superstitious fear by an incident which 
he regarded as concocted by the sorcerers, Cuitla- 
huatzin vividly presented the danger of admitting 
such determined and powerful intruders within the 
city, and he boldly urged that they be forbidden to 
enter, by force of arms if need be. Cacama remon- 
strated that after inviting them such a course would 
savor of fear. The emperor owed it to his exalted 
station and power to receive envoys. If they proved 
objectionable, the city should become their tomb. 
Surely his nobles and his armies were able to over- 
come so small a number, assisted by the strategic 
advantages of the place in its approaches and re- 
sources. To the affrighted monarch anything was 
acceptable that would stay prompt action, and conse- 
quontly defer the ruin which he feared. “Ho at once 
inclined to Cacama’s advice, stipulating, however, 
that_he, king as he was, should condescend to meet 
the Spenisnds and sound their intentions. “May the 

n i " 

1447, “Silo the “panting hitocany ropes aa improve up ths ob 
fan account taken from ‘autores fidedignea.’ Hist. Mex., 1. 353. And with a 
similar belief it has been given a prominent place in Weet-rnnel Oxt-Ludncher 
Lasigart,131. Gaspar Bas L., the author, was onoof tho elitorsof tho famous 
act of De Bry, from which he like so maay others borrowed text, if notcn- 
ravings.” The narrator of noveral individual Knropean travels he also inci 
Tish 


lia Occidenta'is Historia, Colonie, 1612. The German version, pub- 
elt Callen fo ne in a small quarco form, under the above tito, as 
guiding le the appropriate maxim of Horace, Omue tulit proclaim, 
it tile dole.” Tho feof pach tclating to duserion im generah, is 
jed into three sections, for physical and natural geography and Indian 
customs, followed by discovery, voyages, and conquests, and concluding with 
a roview of political history, and an appendix on missionary progress. ‘This 
ar i, however, is nominal rather than real, and the confusion, cxtend- 
ing, into chapters as well as sections, is increased by the incomplete and 
igeatel form of the maversal, enlivénel, howerer, by an admixture of the 
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gods not place within your house, my lord, one who 
shall cast you forth and usurp the empire,” waa tho 
solemn warning of Cuitlahuatzin, as he heard this 
resolution.* 

The Spaniards had meanwhile descended the wooded 
slope from Quauhtechcatl to the cultivated district 
round Amaquemecan, a city which, together with its 
suburban villages for piers (i es, ‘axouud, numbered. 
over twenty thousand families % The lord, Cacamatzin 
Teotlateuchtli, received them in his own palace, and 
entertained them most liberally during their two days’ 
stay, presenting them gifts of forty female slaves and 
three thousand castellanos in gold. The chiefs of 
Tlalmanaleo and other neighboring towns came to 
tender their respects, and encouraged by the reports 
of Spanish prowess they hesitated not to lay bare 
their grievances against the Aztecs, who oppressed. 
them with heavy taxes, robbed them of wives and 
daughters, and carried the men into slavery. Cortés 
encouraged the chiefs with fair promises, and was not 
a little delighted at finding disaffection in the very 
heart of the empire, whose power had been so much 
extolled. * 

Passing by way of Tlalmanalco through a succession 
of flourishing muize and maguey fields, the Spaniards 
reached A yotzinco, a town at the south end of Chalco 
lake.” Here wassecn the first apecimen of the peculiar 





Este parceer de Cuitlahuac, abragaron muchos de los Prescntes.’ Zor- 
quemaubt, i 43, 

3 With seven towns and 000 families, saya Chimalpain, ist. 

Herrera states thet at the foot of the descent from the range 

trecs obstrneted the road, and sepetrances indicted that an ambush 

jutandad. Leer, doe. i, Til 
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aquatic cities of the lake region. Half of the town 
stood on piles, and was intersected by canals, wherein 
the traffic, with canoes, was far livelier than in the 
streets. The other half lay at the foot of steep hills, 
upon one of which the Spaniards were encamped. 
Prompted either by curiosity or by evil purposes, a 
number of Indians attempted during the night to 
enter the Spanish quarter, only to pay with their lives 
for the indiscretion.” 

In the morning messengers arrived requesting the 
Spaniards to await the coming of Cacama. Shortly 
after appeared a procession more brilliant than any 
yet seen. In a litter profusely ornamented with gold, 
silver, and feather ornaments, and even inlaid with 
precious stones, sat the king of Tezcuco, a young man 
ofabout twenty-five, carried by eight powerful caciques. 
As he stepped out, attendants proceeded to sweep the 
road, removing even the straws, while nobles held 
over his head a canopy of green feathers, studded 
with gems, to shield him from the sun. With stately 
steps the monarch advanced toward Cortés, saluting 
him in the customary manner.” He had come, he 
said, with these nobles, in the name of Montezuma, 
their master, to serve him, and to provide all that was 
needed. He thereupon presented a rich gift, to which 
Cortés responded with three fine marcasite stoncs® 
for himself, and with blue glass diamonds for the 
nobles. In order to sound him, Cacama represented 
that there existed almost insarmountable obstacles to 
his entry into Mexico, among them the fears of the 
populace, which had heen aroused by terrible accounts 
of the cruelty of his followers." Cortés sought to 

%+Mataron dellos hasta veynte," Gomara, Hine. Mex.. 98. ‘The chiefs com- 
plained in secret of Montezuma. ‘Tapia, Bel:, in leacbalceta, Col. Doc. . 
Ea the ground with the hax and then hearing it to the lips 
Cortes ‘le is tres pistes quo ve lkman margaritas, dre tienen dleutro 
amuchas pinturas do diversas colores." Bernal Diaz. Mist. Ver 'nd., Gh. 
in vaguencas in the phrase has led some to translate it as a present of 
three fine pearls for Cortés. 
41-Noles quodaba sino decir que me defenderian ol camino.' Cortés, Cart7s, 


81, ‘Dieron ‘a entender que les ofenderit alla, y aun defenceria el paso 
entrada,” Gomara, Ist, Mex, 08 % % 
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reassure him, and declared that no obstacles were in- 
surmountable to his men, whereupon Cacama hastened 
to state that Montezuma himself would willingly 
receive them, and did tender an invitation. He now 
returned to Mexico to prepare for the inevitable visit, 
leaving among the Spaniards the impression that if 
he, the inferior king, exhibited such grandeur, that of 
the emperor must indeed be imperial.” 

Proceeding along the lake they entered upon a 
causeway in width a spear’s length, leading through 
the waters for over a half league to “the prettiest 
little town which we had yet seen, both with regard 
to its well built houses and towers, and to its situa- 
tion,” as Cortés remarks. The admiring soldiers 
called it Venezuela, or little Venice, the native name 
being Cuitlahuac. It was situated on an islet, con- 
nected also with the northern shore by an extension 
of the causeway, and contained a population of about, 
two thousand families, supported chiefly by flori- 
callare, whieh ‘vac} eriried ou 80.6 great’ extent 
by means of chinampas, or Hosting: gardens. The 
chiefs came forth, headed by Atlpopocatzin,“ and 
showed themselver most attentive. Here again com- 
pliants were uttered about Aztec oppression, with the 
warning that the Spaniards would meet with no true 
friendship at Mexico. 

The Mexican envoys suspected the disaffection of 
Cuitlahuac, and prevailed on the Spaniards to pasa 
onward to "Tetapalapan, where preparations had been 
made to receive them. As they neared the densely 
populated lake district, the crowds became larger and 
more curious, wondering at the fair hue and bushy 


* Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verda, $4, Ixtlilxoshitl contradicts himself about 
theplace of meeting, aninakes Gacama invite Cortés to Tezcuce. Tat. Chicky 
2805, [1 Relarion, 4U1,| Torguemmis does the same. i, 440. 

{ Nalive Racer, ji. $45-6, 675. Cortés mentions another smaller town in 
tho lako, without land vommunioation. Cortés, Cartan, 

““Pariente del rey dle México,’ Chimaloain, Het. Con 
apter de Tie Bros cle Bourbon) Het Nat. 
Cortes, ea yuacon determinacion de parar barns. fustas, 
con miedo ae lo ompiouer ls salgadas (fo Mesioe)* Gomara, foe Ales, 38, 
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beards of the strangers, and admiring the comely 
horses, and the glittering arms and helmets. ‘Surely 
they must be divine beings,” some said, “coming as 
they do from where the sun rises.” “Or demons,” 
hinted others. But the old men, wise in the records of 
their race, sighed as they remembered the prophecies, 
and muttered that these must be the predicted ones 
who were to rule the land and be their masters To 
prevent the natives from mingling with his men, and 
creating not only disorder but diminishing the awe 
with which they were regarded, the horsemen in the 
van received orders to keep the Indians at a respectful 
distance. Iztapalapan was already in sight when a 
large force of armed warriors was seen advancing, so 
large that it seemed as if the armies of Mexico had 
come to overwhelm them. They were reassured, how- 
eyer, the announcement that it was Ixtlilxochitl 
with his escort, intent on having an interview with 
his proposed ally. ‘The prince had urged upon Cortés 
to take a more northern route and join him at Cal- 
pulalpan, but finding that the general preferred the 
Amaquemecan |, he had hastened to meet the 
Spaniards on the lake. The approach of this personae 
had made the court of Tezcuco more pliable to one 
whose designs were well understood. When Ixtlil- 
xochitl therefore came near the city, the elder brother, 
Cohuanacotzin, made efforts for a closer conciliation 
with himself and Cacama." The opportunity was 
favorable, for the indisposition of Cortés to enter 
actively into the plans of the former, and his advance 
on Mexico, with proclaimed friendship for Monte- 
zuma, made Istlilxochit] not averse to the advances 
of his brothers, particularly since he intended this in 
no wise to intorfore with his schemes. The result of 
the negotiation was that he found himself admitted 
with great; pomp into his paternal city, wherein he 





“ Torquemada, 1. 431; Oviero, iii. 500. 
“For an account of the dispute between Cacama and Ixtlilxochitl, soo 
Native Races, v. 474-1. 
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hoped some day to displace Cacama. Imbued more 
than ever with his ambition, he hastened to intercept 
the Spanish captain, in order personally to promote 
his views and induce him to come northward to 
Tezeuco and to his own capital. Cortés was full of 
promises, but it did not just then suit him to disar- 
range the plan he had formed, and so Ixtlilxochitl had 
to wait. 

It is this meeting no doubt which has been wrongly 
extended by several authorities into a visit to 
cuco.# 

‘As the Spaniards approached Tztapalapan,® Cuitla- 
huatzin, the brother of Montezuma and lord of the 
city, came forth in company with Tezozomoc, lord 
of the adjoining Culhuacan, and a number of other 
caciques and nobles,® to escort his guests to their 
quarters in his palace. The city with its ten thousand 
to twelve thousand houses was constructed partly on 
piles, and crossed by canals, on either side of which 
rose substantial buildings, chiefly of stone, a large 
proportion being, ysvoonding to the conqueror, “as fine 
as the best in Spain, both in extent and construc- 
tion.” The Spantards were awed by the beauty of 
the place. The palace was particularly fine and spa- 
cious, with courts shaded by awnings of brilliant colors 

“*Tezouco was entirely ont of Cortés’ route, and the narratives of the 
march show that no such detour could have be:n made. Torquemada, wio 

describes with some detail the reception 
ion knee! t9 adore the Spaniards as children 


.. ‘They are entertained at tho palace, and discover in ono of the 
aint Teaoltety a aka alas ais ns as tpacivan, eho Bee 
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 ‘Yxtapalaps, que quiere decir Pueblos donde se cog: Sal, 6 Yxtatl: y aun 
hey tienen este mismo oficio los de ¥xtapalapa.’ Lorerzana, in Cortés, Hist. 
BS. Enp, 56. 

js Tscluding Matitzincatzin, lord of Copshuscan aad brother of Monte- 
zuma; Toe) in of tzinco, aul Huitallail of Huitzilopocheo. 
Chavos Horie Men, Bk ‘imalpain, Hist, Com., 116; Brasseur Je 
Bunrboury, Hit, Nat. Civ., iv. 
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and bordered by commodious apartments, Adjoining 
it, and overlooked by a large pavilion, was a vast 
garden, divided into four squares by hedges of plaited 
reeds, which were entirely overgrown with roses and. 
other flowers. Shaded walks led out in all directions, 
now by beds of rare plants collected from remote 
parts, now into orchards temptingly laden, and again 
post groups of artistically arranged flowers. In ponds 
fed by navigable canals sported innumerable water- 
fowl, Sonsorting with fishes of different species. In 
the centre of the garden was an immense reservoir of 
hewn stone, four hundred paces square, surrounded 
by a tiled pavement from which steps led at intervals 
to the water.** 

Cortés was not only hospitably entertained, but 
received a present of female slaves, packs of cloth, 
and over three thousand castellanos in gold.” 

The soldiers now prepared under more than usual 
excitement for the final march, which was to bring 
them to the longed-for goal. The reputed magnifi- 
cence of the capital made most of the Spaniards 





51 Peter Martyr, dec. v. cap. ii,; Gomara, Hist, Mex., 99; Cortés, Cartas, 
82, What vith the retreating waters and the removal of native lords in whose 
interest it lay to preserve the gardens and palaccs, hor glorics aro now de- 
parted. The evaporation of the lake waters had been observed before the 
conquest. After this ib increased rapidly, owing to the thoughtless «destruc: 
ton of forete in the valloy, ce Humboldt remotke, In Vormal Dis 
already Iztepalapan lay high’ and dry, with fiells of maize growing where he 
had seen the Lusy tratfie of canoes. Hid. Verdad., 65, The fare of the lake 
region waa sealed by the construction of the Huclwetocs canal, which drained 
the big lake toa mere shadow of its former self, leaving far inlanil the flourish- 
ing towns which once lined its shore, and shielding the waters, ea it were, 
from further persecution by an unsightly barricr of «tesert salt marshes—and 
all to save the capital from the inundations te which Dlundering losators hal 
exposed her, Humboldt has in his map of the valley traced the outline of 
tho lake aa it apyearcl to the conquerors, and although open ‘o criticism it 
is interesting, Bei Pol. i 16), 173-3. 

Cortés Citrtan, 82. Bernal 














jaz reiluces it to 2000 pesos. Accorling to 
Sehagun, Cortés summcna the lords of the dintrict and tclia thom of ‘his 
nission,’ The common people keep out of the way, fearing 5 massnere, Hn 
Con, 31-2. Brassene de I Hist, Nat, Civ,, iv. 205-6, assames from 
this that many of the chiefs pr ipport Coridés agaist thee government, 
which is hardly likely to have been dene in a city ruled by Montezuma’s 
brother, who was at lcart hostile to the Spanianis, Hcreazain, says Herre 
dec. i, Hib. vit, cap. ¥., Montezuma sought to dissnade Cort’s’from eaterin 
the capital: Torquemala, i. 449. His envoybeing Cacama, aids Ixtlilxochitl. 
Mit, Chich., 295, 
irr, Mas., Vor. 1. 18 
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eager to enter; but there were others who recalled 
the rumors of its strength, and of the terrible plots 
which their timid allies declared were to encompass 
them. “Being men and fearing death, we could not 
avoid thinking of this,” says Bernal Diaz, frankly, 
“and commending ourselves to God.” And as he re- 
members how warnings failed to deter them, the old 
soldicr bursts forth in self-admiration, “What men 
have existed in the world so daring?”® 
© Hist, Verdad., 5. 
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MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA. 
Noveuner, 1519, 


Bowerma of THe Crry—Tue Spartans Starr yrow Temur.carax— 
Ruacn ras Gueat Causeway—Tuey ans Met py Max Nopuzs— 
AND YRESENTLY BY MonrezuMa—Eyrry rvto Mexico—Tuey Au 
Quanrenen IN Tux Axavacatt Paxace—Inranonance or Vastra, 


From Iztapalapan the imperial city of the great 
plateau could clearly be seen, rising in unveiled white- 
ness from the lake. Almost celestial was its beauty 
in the eyes of the spoilers; a dream some called it, or, 
if tangible, only Venice was like it, with its imposing 
edifices sparkling amid the sparkling waters. Many 
other places had been so called, but there was no 
other New World Venice like this. 

Sweeping round in sheltering embrace were the 
green swards and wood-clad knolls on the shore, 
studded with tributary towns and palatial structures, 
crowned with foliage, or peeping forth from groves, 
some venturing nearer to the city, and into the very 
lake. “We gazed with admiration,” exclaims Bernal 
Diaz, as he compares with the enchanted structures 
described in the Amadis their grand towers, cues, 
and cdifices, rising in the lake, and all of masonry. 


Let us glance at the people and their dwellings; 
for though we have spoken of them at length else- 
where, we cannot in this connection wholly pass 
them by. 

Two centuries back, the Aztecs, then a small and 
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despised people, surrounded and oppressed by enemies, 
hod. taken refuge on some islets in the western part 
of the saline lake of Mexico, and there by divine 
command they had founded the city which, under the 
title of Mexico Tenochtitlan, was to become the capi- 
tal of Anéhuac. The first building was a temple of 
rushes, round which the settlement. grew up, spreadin, 
rapidly over the islets, and on piles and filled ground, 
The city was enlarged and beautified by successive 
rulers, and when first beheld by the Spaniards it had 
attained its greatest xtent—one it never again ap- 
proached —and was reputed to be about twelve miles 
m circumference. This area ombraced a large suburb 
of several villages and towns with independent names, 
containing in all sixty thousand houses, equivalent to 
& population of three hundred thousand." 

Four great avenues, paved with hard cement, ran 
erosswise from the cardinal points, and divided the 
city into as many quarters, which were again subdi- 
yided into wards.? 

Three of the avenues were connected in a straight 
line, or nearly so, with the main land by means of 
smooth causeways, constructed of piles filled up with 
rubble and débris. The shortest of these was the 
western, leading to Tlacopan, half a league distant, 
and bordered all the way with houses. They were 
wide enough for ten horsemen to ride abreast, and 
were provided at intervals wish bridges for the free 
flow of water* and of traffic. Near their junction 
with the city were drawbridges, and breastworks for 
defence, A fourth causeway, from the Chapultepec 
summer palace, served to support the aqueduct which 


1 The ruins of the old city, clearly traced hy Humboldt, showed that it 
must have been of far greater extent than the capital raised upon ita site by 
the Spaniards. This is also indicated by the size of the markots and temple 
courts, The reason is to be found partly in the former prevalence of one-story 
Rouses with courts inclosed, 

? For ancient and modem names of quarters see Native Races, ii. 563. 

* Cortés believed that the waters ebbed and flowed, Cartas, 102-3, and 
Peter Martyr enlarged on this phenomenor with credulous wonder. dee. v. 
ap. iii, 
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carried water from the mountain spring in that vi- 
cinity. 

Round the southern of the city stretched a 
semicircular levee, three leagues in length and thirty 
feet in breadth, which had been constructed in the 
middle of the preceding century to protect the place 
from the torrents which after heavy rains came rush- 
ing from the fresh-water lakes of Xochimilco and 
Chalco. This levee was the chief resort of the 

eople—during the day for bustling merchants and 
t crews, during the evening for promenaders, who 
came to breathe the fresh air soft-blown from the 
lake, and to watch the setting sun as it gilded the 
summits of Popocatepetl and his consort. 

Traffic, as may be supposed, was conducted chiefly 
by canals guarded by oustom-housos, lined with 
gnays, and provided in some places with docks. 
Upon these abutted narrow yet well lighted cross 
streets, connected by bridges, and leading to a num- 
ber of open squares, the largest of which were the 
market-places in Tlateluleo and Mexico proper, 
wherein as many as onc hundred thousand people 
are said to have found room. 

Viewed architecturally and singly, the buildings 
did not present a very imposing appearance, the 
greater portion being but one story in height. This 
monotony, however, was relieved to a great extent, 
by the number of temples sacred to superior and local 
deities which were to be scen in every ward, raised 
high above the dwellings of mortals, on mounds 
of varying elevations, and surmounted by towering 
chapels. ir fires, burning in perpetual adoration 
of the gods, presented a most impressive spectacle 
at night. The grandest and most conspicuous of 
them all was the temple of Huitzilopochtli, which 
stood in the centre of the city, at the junction of the 
four avenues, so as to be ever before the eyes of 
the faithful. It formed a sclid stone-faced pyramid 
about 375 feet long and 300 feet broad at At base, 
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325 by 250 feet at the aummit, and rose in five super- 
imposed, perpendicular terraces to the height of 80 
feet. Each terrace receded six feet from the edge of 
the one beneath, and the stages were so placed that 
a circuit had to be made of each ledge to gain the 
succeeding flight, an arrangement equally suited for 
showy processions and for defence. Surrounding the 
yrainid was a battlemented stone wall 4800 feet 
in circumference, and through this led four gates, 
surmounted by arsenal buildings, facing the four 
avenues.‘ 

The pyramid was quite modern, and owed its erec- 
tide ts Abaiteoll wits fortwo pears eabloyed. cnca 
it an immense force of men, fin ‘ing the material 
from a distance of three or four leagues. It was 
completed in 1486, and consecrated with thousands of 
victims. The rich and devout brought, while it was 
building, a mass of treasures, which were buried in 
the mound as an offering to the gods, and served sub- 
sequently as a powerful incentive for the removal of 
every vestige of the structure. The present cathedral 
occupies a portion of the site.* 

The appearance of the city was likewise improved 
by terraces of various heights serving as foundation 
for the dwellings of rich traders, and of the nobles 
who were either commanded to reside at the capital 
or attracted by the presence of the court. Their 
houses were to be seen along tho main thorough- 
fares, differing from the adobe, mud, or rush huts of 
the poor, in being constructed of ‘porous tetzontli 
stone, finely polished and whitewashed. Every house 
stood by itself, separated by narrow lanes or ty gar- 
dens, and inclosing one or more courts. Broad steps 
led up the terrace to two gates, one opening on the 
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main street, the other on the back lane or canal. 
The terrace platform was particularly spacious in 
front, where occasionally a small oratorio faced the 
entrance. The fagade’ was adorned with elegant 
cornices and stucco designs of flowers and animals, 
often painted in brilliant colors. Balconies were oc- 
casionally to be seen, supported on monolith columns 
without base or capital, though with incised orna- 
mentation; but they were not common, owing to the 
prevalence of flat roofs surrounded by battlemented 
and even turreted parapets. Behind them rose flow- 
ering plants, arranged in pots or growing in garden 
lots, and aiding to render the spot attractive for the 
family gathering in the evening. Flower-gardens 
might be seen also in the courts, with a sparkling 
fountein in the centre. Around ran the shady 
porticos, lined with suites of apartments, the larger 
reception rooms in front, the stores and kitchen in 
the rear, and other rooms and chambers, with the 
never failing temazcalli, or bath, arranged between 
them, and provided with wicker screens or curtains in 
lieu of doors. 

Courts as well as rooms were covered with flags of 
stones, tessellated marble or cement, polished with 
ochre or gypsum; and the walls were decorated not 
infrequently with porphyry, jasper, and alabaster, and 
hung with cotton tapestry adorned with feather and 
other ornaments, The furniture on the other hand 
was scanty, consisting chiefly of mats of palm leaves, 
cushions, Tae tables, and stools® ¢ 

*For farthor description of streots, buildings, and poople, sce Ni 
Eidtin, 0, 00-00) Daelos Connaar deta Crdnien ets By 300, 
Sern is estey Sih ib, soar Li Co Hat 4p 


1 
by some of the Spaniards. 












339, 
n of Cortés’ letters issued at 
‘connections with the main- 
t to the surrounding towns, and in the 
fenerel plan, it scconde very fairy with the descriptions of the eonquerom, 
fhe temploof Huitsilopochtli cooupies an immense square in the centre cf 
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It was in the morning of the 8th of November that 
the Spaniards mustered for the entry into Mexico. 


Temixtitan, ns the city is called. Round the south-east corner extend the 
palace aud gardens of the emperor, other palaces being seattervd on the Like, 
AanrL connected with the suburbs hy short causeways. Less correct inits relative 
Position is tie view prosentod in the old and e: iro di Henedet'» Bor- 
done, whick has boen reproduced in Montanes, Nicwee Weereld, 81, 90 faxwotsa 
for its cuts, and, of course, with considerable elaborations which by no meana 
Promote the correctness, however mach the beauty of aspect is improved. 








‘Very similar to this is the view given in some of Solis’ editions, that of 
Antwerp, 1704, for instance, whervin is also founil a view of Mexico with its 
surronading towns, as Cuitlabune, Iztapalapan, and others, all grow 
lovely together within the main ako! A native plan of the cepita, nid to 
have been given by Montezuma to Cortés, necords litile with Spanish descrip- 
nil is difficult to understand from its peculiar outline, iustrated with 
nabts its origin andl correctness. See Prescott'« 
copy of it ix given in Carbyjat 












greater part of fulion vi, to x. devotol to the terra da Ferdinaiwlo Cortese 
‘ive more folios describe the West Lndies and Venezuela region, the only por- 
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Not far from Iztapalapan they came upon the longest, 
causeway, two leagues in extent, which with the ex- 


tions of America known to Bordone hea he wrote his book. It was om: 
eted in 1521, according tw its pontifical licens, although not issued till 
‘Tho vereatile author, who Higurod both aa artist and professor, died in 
1531, and the later issues of tho Libro, henceforth called Jaotario, are by edi- 
tors whose endeavor to keep. apace with the demands cf tho times is instanced 
by tho edition of 1537, wherein appears aletter on tho conquest of Peru, In 
the mappemonde of the first edition before me, tho smaller northern part of 
the new continent is called terra del luborutore, while the southern part bars 
the inscription ponéli mélo neu. ‘The two are separated at the Isthmus, in 
about tho latitude of the Mediterranean, by ‘a long strait, at tho castern 
oath of whish, on tho esctional map of follo. vi, is written, fretio gedd:t 
médo now. Farther cast lie tho islands Astores, Asmaidr, and Brasil. The 
numerous sectional wood-cut maps and plans bear the conventional outline of 
2 teria of concave segments, and of te vn referring to different parts of the 
ew world, seven appy to the Antilles, 

‘Tho clearest account of Mexico given by any of the conquerors is to 
be found in Relatione Walerne cose della Nuoua Spagna, & della gran 
citta di Temi 1a Meaxicd, fatia per vn yentil'luomo del Signor Fernaxla 
Cart-se, wherein tho description of tho netives, their manners and customs, 
thie ome the mores of he omg am awe ash cape 
city, is t2 bo found in concise form, arranged in paragraphs with appro- 
prato heedingo, and illustrated by @ cut of the great, temple, which 
Eppeara far more correct than those given by most eabsequent writers. A 
view of the capital is ulvo appended, showing the surrounding country, 
and according very nearly with thowe ot tho Noremburg typo, except i 
the faulty relative position to tho neightorhood. Nothing is known of the 
author, who is generally referred to a8 tio Anonymous Conqueror, but ils 
opinion us been hazarded that he was Francisco de Terraza, mayordamo 
of Cort: His account was ovidently written in Spanish, but did not sco 
the Hight till Ranvusio isaued it in Italian under the above title, It fonns 
one of the mort valuablo documenta for the history of Mexico to be found in 
this prized collection of voyages and travels, tho first largo work of its clas. 
No branch of literature obtained a greater stimulus from tho discovery of 
Columbus, Ho it waa who broke the barrier which had confined the ardor 




















‘of voyages, and who lel tho revival of maritime enterprise, cresting a 
curiosity among tho stayers-at-home that could bo satiated only with re- 
peated oditions of narratives relating to expeditions and conquests. ‘Tho 
number of theso narratives bocame, withiz a fow years, eo large as to requiro 
their grouping into special collections for the sake of cheapness and convrn- 
ignce, | The earliest is probably the Paesi Nonamente retrouati, 11 Nona Moxla 
da Alberieo waputiv; By Fracanzo or Fracanzano da Montaiboddo, Vicenza, 
1507, mentioned by Tirahorchi, Storia della literatura italiana, This was rc 
roduced ia 1508 by Madrignani, at Milan According to Panzer, Rucharicr 
fasued the samo year a somewhat fuller collcction at Nuremberg, wider 
the title of Neve Cnbekanihe tandie Und dine Newe wile, with eight pices, 
among them the voyages of Colambas, Ojeda, Pinzon, and Vespucci, A similar 
work was isencd by the Italian Angiolelo, in 1519. 
‘The best: known of theso early collections, and by many regarded aa the first 
issued in German, is the Noves Urlis Reyionvm ac Insotarem Vetrrila Lacomii- 
tarem; Basile apr! In Hercagivm, Mense Martio, anro M.D.XXXU1.. Ato, A 














pages, beside nnnnmbered leaves 'Tanlusancienne decen Latin) eallections,? 
faye Boucher, Bill. Vuin, i 63, Although prepared by John Huttich, tho 
‘canon of Strasbourg, it is better known under the name of Simon Grynaus, who 





‘wrote the introductory and revised it at the request of Tlervagias, tho pul 
lisher, a woll known Uookman, greatly esteemed Ly Erusinus, Mews), Bi. 
Hist., iii, pt, i. 221, gives it with punctilious fairness the title of Coddedtio 
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ception of a short angle near the shore led ina straight 


Hutichio-Crynao- iTertagiana, while others apply only the middle name or 
‘tho last two. Tho attribution to Grymeus is greatly due to his fame 2s a re- 
former, as the personal friend of Luttier and Caivin, as the discoverer of Livy's 
lost books, and as the first of a long line of acholara celebrated under that 
name. It is an excellently printed volume, with quaint head-pieces, and con- 
taining ns it dees so many papers of which the original editions are now lost, 
tiv collection must be extesmol of great value,” The ninetoen pieces of ong, 
inal contributions, journals, and lorrowed account, include the royages of 
Columbus, ‘Alonso, and Pinzon from, Madrisnani: Allerii Veni) nauiga- 
tiouums epitome, an narigutiones 17.5 aud Petrs Mariyria de tnealia. ‘The 
other narratives relate to Asia, to the Levant, and to Russia, With some 
copiesis found a mappemonde, but the only gonuine one, according to Hrrisve, 
204, beara the inseription Terra de Cuba, in the northera part cf the new 
world, and in the south, Parias, Cenibats America Terra Nora, Priilia, with 
the word Asia in large type, Amoag the several editions the German of 1534, 
by Horr, is rarer than the above original, while the Dutchof 1568, by Abhi, 
ia the most complete. 

‘After Huttich the voyage collections increased rpidly in number and size, 
till they reached the fino spocimea of Ramusio, forming not only the fire 
large work of this clas, but, for along timo, tho most extensive which bears 
on America, Hurrisso, 457, very justly observes that ‘the publication of 
Ramnsio's Raccolta may be said to open an era in the literary history of 
‘Voyages and Navigation. "Instead of accounts carelesty copied snd trans 
Itad from previous collections, perpetuating errors and enachrenisme, wo 
find in this work original narrations judiciously eclected, carefully printed, 
and cnriched with notices which betray the hand of a echolar of great critical 
scomen.’ The firstisme appeared us PrimoVoleme Delle Navigationi et Viaggi. 
Jn Ventia epprene oi heredi di Lucantonio Givi, 180 folio, 5 loaves, 
‘Les Juntes (le) publigrent.... .2ous la direction de Jean-Baptiste Ramusio.” 
Camus, Mém, Coll. Voy., 7. Keither in this, nor in the third volume, issued 
in 1533, nor in the second edition of the first volume, 1554, does the name 
of Giambatisia Ramusio, Rannusic, or Rhainosio, appear as euthor, aud itis 
only in thoseoond volume that the publisher, Tommaso Giunti, reaves to set 
aut the modesty of lus friend, and to place his name apn the title-page. 
The publication of this volume had been delayed tll 1699, owing tothe death 
of tho author and to the burning of tho printing establishment. 

In tho preface Giunti refers te the closo friendship between them, and 
extols Ramusio as a learned man, who had served in foreign countries, 
semuiring in this way « perfect knowledge of Frosch and Spanish, Ho hud 

jou devoted student of history and geography, inspired to somo 
tent by the travels of hie uncle, the celebrated Doctor Ghrolamo Rammusio. 
Aseccretary to the powerful Venetian Comcil ‘de Signori Dieci,’ he was in 
& position to maintuin correspontencs with such meu as Oviedo, Cabot, 
Cardinal Bembo, and others, part of which is to be found in Let/ere di X/J/. 
Hoomini itludtr’, Venotia, 1365. All thia served! him in the formation of tho 























increased daring the several republications, but the best editions ate those of 
1581699, ery 
al 
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line northward to the heart of the city.’ They passed 
several towns, some on the shore, others touching the 
causeway, and supported to a great extent by the 
manufacture of salt, from the lake water. The cause- 
way had been reserved for the passage of the troops, 
out of deference to the desire manifested to keep the 
natives at a respectful distance,” but both sides were 
lined with canoes bearing an eager crowd of sight- 
seers. About half a league from the city the cause- 
way formed a junction with the road from Xochimileo 
and Coyohuacan, at a spot called Acachinanco,” where 
a stout battlemented wall, fully ton fect in height, and 
surmounted by two towers, guarded the two gates for 
entry and exit. 

Entering here the Spaniards were met by a pro- 
cession of over one thousand representative people 
from the capital,” richly arrayed in embroidered 
robes, and with jewelry of pendent stones and gold. 


‘The third volume is entirely devoted to America, and contains ll the most 
valuable documenta known up to the tima cf ita firat inme, auch as tho rela- 
tions of Martyr, Oviedo, Cortés, and his contemporaries in Moxico, Pizarro, 
Verazzano, Carthicr, the Relation di Nenno di Ovanam, in several parta, and 
‘the valuable Relatione per vn gentihuomo del Signor Fernando Cortese. Tho 
‘olume begine witha learned dipourse by Ramusio on ancient Knowledge of 
a land to 





jon de i lettori, 
Juqoale pin ditintamente egeramno nel quarto volume.’ Acoorling to Fonts: 
nini, Bibl., 214, the material for this volume lay ‘in manuscript, only 
to perish in tho disastrous fire of November, 1997. 

Tt is still one of the main roads, known under Spanish dominion as 
Calzaila dle Iztapalapan, now as §. Antonio Abad. 

*Cortés uames the well built Mexicaltzinco, Nicincs, and Huchilobuckico 
{now Churubusco), to which he gives respectively 3000, 0000, and 4900 to 5000 
families. Cartas, 8-4, Gomara, Hist. Mez., 99, names Coioacan instead of 
Niciaco, and this change is genorlly accepted, for tho latter name is probably 
‘mistake by the copyist or printer. Peler Martyr, dec. v. cap ih 

**Mandd que vn Indio eu lengua Mexicana, fuesse pregonandy que nacis 
te straueamsse por el camino, sind queria ser luego musrto.’ Herrert, dec. i 

ib. vii, cap. ¥. 

'W Alao referred to ns Fort Xoloe. ‘ En donde hoy Ia garita de San Antonio 
Abeul,’ says Ramirez, in Prescott (ed. Mex. 1845), ii, 104. 

'" Herrera, who in usually moderate, swella the figure to 4000. 
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These passed before the visitors in a file, touching the 
ground with their hand and carrying it to the lip in 
token of reverence. This ceremony occupied an hour, , 
after which the march was resumed. At the june- 
tion of the causeway with the main avenue of the 
city was a wooden bridge ten paces wide, easily re- 
movable, inside of which Corfés halted to await the 
emperor, then npproaching.”, On cither side of the 
strect, closely along by the houses, came processions 
of nobles, headed by lords and court dignitarics, all 
of whom marched with bare feet and bowed heads. 
This humility was owing to the presence of the 
emperor, who in almost, solitary grandeur kept the 
centre of the road, borne in a richly adorned litter 
on the shoulders of his favorite courtiers, and fol- 
lowed by a fow princes and leading officials” ‘Three 
dignitaries preceded him, one of whom bore aloft 
three wands, signifying the approach of the imperial 
headof the tripartite allianeo, so that all persons in 
sight might lower their heads in humble reverence 
till he had passed. 

On nearing the Spaniards Montezuma stepped from 
the litter, cubported on either side by King Cacama 
and Cuitlahuatzin, his nephew and brother, and fol- 
lowed by the king of Tlacopan and other princes. 
Four prominent caciques held over his head a canopy 
profuscly covered with green feathors sot with gold 
and silver, and precious stones, both fixed and pen- 
dent, and hefore them attendants swept the road and 
spread carpets, so that the imperial feet might not, be 

"The avense is now called ol Rastro, The auburh hore bore the namo of 
Tite Gongs 25. “At Todtian, aye Drath Ila fads 1S. a 1. Se 
de la Hermite de San Anton.’ Turuemada,i 430. “Sogun tna antigua tradi- 
ion conservada en el hospital de Jesus, ol punto en que le encontré fud frente 
A este, y por recuerdo del suceao shiz lafunlacion en squel parage. lama», 

2a aml Rema, note in Presedt (ed. Mex. 1843), i 168 ‘The 

otis eaibietin Snaiain owner, th the meeting took place farther 

Yq shat er Heenan cf Halley ala general 
x 


catzin, soa of Ahuitztl, and Tepebuatzin, son of Titotzin. Hiat. Com., 
125, Sahagun differs slightly in the names. ist, Cong., 24-5. 
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soiled. The monarch and his supporters were simi- 
larly dressed, in blue tilmatlis which, bordered with 
gold and richly embroidered and bejewelled, hung in 
Toose folds from the neck, where they were secured 
by a knot. On their heads were mitred crowns of 
gold with quetzal plumes, and sandals with golden 
soles adorned their fect, fastenings embossed with 
gold and precious stones." 

Montezuma was about forty years of age, of good 
stature, with a thin though well-proportioned body, 
somewhat fairer than the average hue of his dusky 
race. The rather long faco, with its fine oyes, bore 
an expression of majestic gravity, tinged with a 
certain benignity which at times deepened into ten- 
derncss Round it fell the hair in a straight fringe 
covering the ears, and met by a slight growth of 
black beard. 

With a step full of dignity he advanced toward 
Cortés, who had dismounted to meet him. As they 
saluted}* Montezuma tendered a bouquet which he 
had brought in token of welcome, while the Span- 
iard took from his own person and Pisecd round the 
neck of the emperor a showy necklace of glass, in 

Tor dress, see Native Races, ii. 178 ot 8eq., Cortés gives sandals only to 
Montezums, but it appears that persons of royal blooll were alloved to retain 
them before the emperor,as Ixtlilxochitl also alirms. fist, hich. 203; Oviedo, 
fii, 500; Purclas, Lis Pitgrimes, iv. M21. 

1 +Genzeito.... y elroairoalgn largo, Aalegre.’ Rersal Diaz, Hist. erdad., 
67, ‘Motecguma quiere dezir Lobre saftado y grawe.” Gomar, Hist, Mex., 
1095 Acosta, Iiiet. Jnd., O02 It ia from thiay probably, that’s many de 
scribe him as cerious in expression, A namber of portraits have been given 
of the monarch, differing greatly from one another, ‘The best-known i 


cots, takea from tho painting for a long time owned by the Condes do Mira- 
valle, the descendants cf Montezuma; but this lacks the Indian type, and 














wonky vacilatin 





‘appears to bo more correct, 
12+Ellon y 41 ficieron asimismo ceremonin do besar In tien.’ Corths, 


Cartas, 85, 
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form of pearls, diamonds, and iridescent balls, strung 
upon gold cords and scented with musk." With these 
baubles, which were as false as the assurances of 
friendship accompanying them, the great monarch 
deigned to be pleased, for if every piece of glass had 
been. edistiond they would have possessed no greater 
value in his eyes. As a further expression of his 
yood-will, Cortés offered to embrace the monarch, 
ut was restrained by tho two princes, who regarded 
this as too great a familiarity with so sacred a person. 
The highest representative of western power and 
grandeur, whose fame had rung in the ears of the 
Spaniards since they landed at Vera Cruz, thus met 
the daring adventurer who with his military skill and 
artful speech had arrogated to himself the position 
of a domi-god. 

After an interchange of friendly assurances the 
emperor returned to the city, leaving Cuitlahuatzin to 
escort the general.” The procession of nobles now 
fled by to tender their respects, whereupon the march 


"De ‘tas y diamantes de vidrio.' Jd. ‘Que vo dizen margagitas.? 
Bernal Diu Hits Verdad, 65. 

f assumes that Cortés was repelled when hs sought to placo the 
recklace on Moutezuina, ‘The latter chides the jealous princes, au permite 
him. ist, Mez.,i. 370. ‘Parecemo que cl Cortés. .. .lodaus lamano derechs, 
yl Monteguma no In quiso, 8 80 la dio & Cortes," Bernal Diaz, Hit. Verdad., 
G. ‘This phrase, which applies equally to offering tho right hand, has been 
‘89 understood by ‘those who notico it; bat as this would be confusing, Vetan- 
cart, for instance, assumes improbably that Marina ofera her right hand to 
Montezuma, which he disregards, giving his instead to Cortés, featre Afcr., 
ae 








E 
Cortés, Cartas, 85. Ixtlilxocbitl has it that Cacana was left with hi 

iaz, that the lord of Coyubuacan also remained. According to 
Cortés, Montezuma accompanied him all the way to the quarters in the city, 
Keeping a few steps before. Gomara and Herrera follow this version. But 
Ternal Diaz states explicitly that he left the Spaniards to follow, allowing 
tho pooplo an opportunity to gaze; and Ixtlilxochit] assumes that. he goot 
ib order to ha really to reeciva him at the quarters. Mist, Chich., 205, Tb in 
vot probable that Montezuma would expose himself to the inconvenience of 
walking co far back, since this involved troublesome coremonics, ss wo havo 
sen not only to himself but to the procession, and interfered with the people 
who had come forth to gaze. The native records state that Moutezuma at 
ance surrenderel to Cortés the throne and city. ‘Y se fueron ambos jun 
tbs ala par para las casas resles.’ Schagun, J/ist.Uong.,23-4. Leading Cortés 
into the Tori hermitage, at the placo of meeting, he made the nobles bring 
Jrosents and tender allegiance, while he accepted also the faith. Duraz, Hist 
hal. MS,, fi, 440-1, 
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was resumed to the sound of drums and wind -in- 
struments. At the head were scouts on horseback, 
followed by the cavalry, under Cortés, who had by his 
side two largo groyhounde; then camo tho infantry, 
with the artillery and baggage in the centre; and last, 
the allies” The streets, which had been deserted by 
the people out of deference to the emperor and to the 

juirements of his procession, were now alive with 
lookers-on, particularly in the entrances to the alleys, 
in the windows, and on the roofa™ 

At the plaza, wherein rose the great Hy sscuidal 
temple surrounded on all sides by palatial edifices, 
the procession turned to the right, and Cortés was led 
up the steps of an extensive range of buildings, known 
as the Axayacatl palace, which faced the eastern side 
of the temple inclosure.” Here Montezuma appeared, 
and through a court-yard shaded by colored awnings 


% About 6000 in all, “Nosotros aun no logauamos 4 450 soldados.’ Bernat 
Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 65. Prescott places the number at about 350. 

# According to Sabagun not a soul was to be seen, either upon the cause- 
Tay along the ntreoia, the poople having takon this manner to exprens their 

guation at the semi-forcible entry of the Spaniards. Monterurma came to 
receive them purely out of a feeling of humanity. | Startled at this solitude, 
Cortés fears , and vows, if all goes well, to build church. ‘This was 
the origin, says Bustamante, of the Hospital de Jesus. Sahagun, Hist. Cony. 
(ed. Mex. 1840), 79-84. Sea nota 12, this chapter. Rrasacur de Rourbourg 
scoepts this view. Hist, Nat. Civ., iv. 212-13, Still Sabagun describes the 
interview with Cortés as moot cordial. He is in fact contradictory, and it ia 
evident that the order issued to the people to keep the narrow causeway 
clear, and the otiquetto which required them to give way to the emperor, 
havo boon hastily interproted by tha chroniclor into ‘dosorted stroats” and 
“ indignation.’ Had the titizens objected to receive the strangers, the 
bridges could havo been raised against them. 














sposentar 4 aquella casa por causa, que como nos IamauA ‘Teules, por talce 

Penal, 

06. ‘The ideaot being regarded asa god seeins to have pleased the old solder 
jpensely. 
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and cooled by a playing fountain he conducted 
him by tho hand into a large hall. An attondant 
came forward with a basket of flowers, wherein lay 
“two necklaces made of the shell of a specics of red 
crawfish,” so they said, and “much esteemed by the 
natives, from each of which hung eight crawfish of 
gold, wrought with great perfection, and nearly as 
arge as the span of ahand.”* These the cinperor 
placed round the neck of tho general, and presonted 
at the same time wreaths to his officers. Scating him 
upon a gilt and bejewelled dais,* he announced that 
everything there was at his disposal; every want 
would be attended to. Then with delicate courtesy 
he retired, so that the Spaniards might refresh them- 
selves and arrange their quarters. 

The building contained soveral courts, surrounded by 
apartments, matted and furnished with low tables and 
tepalli stools. Everything about the place was neat 
and of a dazzling whiteness, relieved by green branches 
and festoons. The finer rooms were provided with 
cotton tapestry, and adorned with figures in stucco 
and color, and with feather and other ornaments set 
with gold and silver fastenings. Here and there were 
vases with smouldering incense diffusing swect per- 
fame. So large was the place that even the allies 
found room. The halls for the soldiers, accommo- 
dating one hundred and fifty men each, were provided 
with superior beds of mats, with cotton cushions and 
coverlets, and even with canopies. Cortés was glad 
to find’the buildmg protected by strong walls and 
turrets, and after arranging the men according to 
their corps, he ordered the guns to be planted and 
the sentinels posted, issuing also instructions for the 
considcrate treatment of the natives, and for inter- 





® They doubtless formed » deublo necklace, with poll setting and pen- 
aunts, Cortes writes that on the way to the palace Montezuma halted to pl 
them round his neck. Carias, $3; Gomaru, Hist, Mee, 100-1; Sabasna, Hiet, 
Gon 

#54 throne of gold,” is Peter Martyr's briefer yet grander term. dec. v. 
cap. iti 
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course generally. Meanwhile the servants had spread 
a dinner, which Bernal Diaz describes as sumptuous.” 
Ta theafterncon Mouloranareappeared itu elnage 
suite. Seating himself beside Cortés," he expressed 
his delight at meeting such valiant men, whose fame 
and deeds had already aroused his interest during 
their visits in the two preceding years at Potonchan 
and Chalchiuhcuecan. If he had sought to prevent, 
their entry into the capital, it was solely because 
his subjects feared them, with their animals and 
thunder; for rumors had described them as voracious 
beings, who devoured at one meal what sufficed for 
ten times the number of natives, who thirsted for 
treasures and who came only to tyrannize. He now 
saw that they were mortals, although braver and 
mightier than his own race, that the animals were 
large deer, and that the caged lightning was an ex- 
aggeration. He related the Quetzalcoatl myth,” and 
expressed his belief that they were the predicted race, 
and their king the rightful ruler of the land. “Hones 
be asmured,” said he, “that we shall obey you, and 
hold you as lord lieutenant of the great king. and this 
without fail or deceit. You may command in all my 
empire as you please, and shall be obeyed. All that 
we possess is at your disposal.”* 
ortés expressed himself as overwhelmed with these 
kind offers and with the many favors already received, 


% Hist, Verdad., 65 6; Herrera, deo. ii. lib. vii. cap. v.5 Sahagun, Hist, 


Cong., 25-6. 
°"E ercal Dinz states tha: the emperor always addressed him as Malinche, 
and, indeed, it was common among Mexicans to address persons by a name 
given them in later fe in connection with some peculiarity, deed, or incident, 
fence Cortés, as master of the prominent female interpreter, reocived & name 
implying that relationship. 
at For which see Native Races 
* Cortés, Cartas, 86,_ This in in substance the speech of Montezuma, as given 
by native us well as Spanish records; yet it appears improbable that the 
emperor should have been 20 ready, at the first interview, and in presence of 
hia courtiers, to humble himself so completely before a few strangers whom 
he regarded ‘ss mortals, Sce note 19, “Myself, my wife and children, my 
house, and all that I possess, are at your disposal,’ says the Spaniard, even in 
our day, to the guest whom ‘he wishes to impress with his hospitality. Per- 
haps Montezuma was equally profuse with hollow words, which have been 
recorded as veritable offers. 
‘Hur, Mxx., You. 1. 19 
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and hastened to assure the emperor that they were not 
misplaced. He and his men came indeed from the 
direction of the rising sun, and their king, the might- 
iest in the world, and the ruler of many great princes, 
was the one he supposed, Hearing of the grandeur 
of the Mexican monarch, their master had sent the 
former captains, brethren of theirs, to examine the 
route, and to prepare the way for the present com- 
mission. He had come to offer him the friendship of 
their great king, who wished in no wise to interfere 
with his authority, but rather that his envoys should 
serve him and teach the true faith. 

The reference to Montezuma’s grandeur led the 
emperor evidently to suppose that the rumors con- 
cerning him current in the outlying provinces might 
have reached the ears of the Spanish king, for he 
now alluded to the tales which raised him to a divine 
boing inhabiting palaces of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. “ You see,” he added with a sad amile, wherein 
seemed to linger regrets arising from his departing 
glory, “that my houses are merely of stone and earth; 
and behold my body,” he said, turning aside his vest- 
ment, ‘it is but of fleshand bone, like yours and others. 
You see how they have deceived you! True, I possess 
some gold trinkets left me by my forefathers; but all 
that I have is yours whenever you may desire it.”* 

Cortés’ eyes sparkled with satisfaction as he ex- 
pressed his thanks. He had heard of Montezuma’s 
wealth and power, and had not been deccived in the 
expectation, for a more magnificent prince he had uot 
met with during his entire journoy. Such fine words 
must be rewarded. Ata sign the attendants came 
forward with a rich collection of gold, silver, and 
feather ornaments, and five thousand to six thousand 
pieces of cloth, most fine in texture and embroidery.” 

™ Cortés, Cartas, 86-7. Bernal Diaz introduces this paragraph during the 
~OhnTd "A cada vao de nusatrou Capitanes did costaa de oro, y tres 


carget 
de mantas de labores ricas de plumas, y entre todos los soldados tambien not 
id &.eada vno 6 dos cargas de mantas.” Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 58; 
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Being asked what relationship the men bore to 
one another, Cortés said that all were brothers,, 
friends, and companions, with the exception of a few 
servants.” 

Montezuma afterward elicited from the interpreters 
who the officers and gentlemen were, and in conferring 
favora he sent them more valuable presents thro 
the mayordomo, while the rest obtained inferior wks 
by the hand of servants.” At his departure from the 
Spanish quarter the soldiers with redoubled alacrity 
fell into line to salute a prince who had impressed 
them both with his gentle breeding and his gener- 
osity, and the artillery thundered forth a salvo, . partly 
to demonstrate that the caged lightning was a 
reality.* 

The following forenoon Cortés sent to announce 
that he would make a return visit, and several officers 
came to escort him. Arrayed in his finest attire, with 
Alvarado, Velazquez de Lace Ordaz, Sandoval, and 
five soldiers, he proceeded to the residence of Monte- 
zuma, in the new palace as it has been called, situated 
in the south-east corner of the great temple plaza.* 
If they had admired the palace forming their own 
fia, Max, 301-25 Par Mar, deo. ap. 1 Dian, Hit fed» MB, 

41 doe. i. lib. ‘Torquemada, i, 459-3; Tt 

. + Peraila, Not. fiat, 107-8. Acoata implies that Cortés 
Teogpilod the Tiaaalven withthe Atorn ili Tad So 

31 Eramos hermanos en el amor, y amistad, é personas mui principales,’ is 
the Toy esl las croreme ib Ifiwt. Verdad.. 06. 

‘Hiat, Mez., 102-3, “Los hacia provecr luego, assi de mugeres de 
servigi, come de cama, den dab 4 cals tno uns joya qh pes hasta dies 


pessos de oro.’ Oviedo, 
"3 Vetancert, Teatro 




















ii,190. Sahagun, followed by Acosta, Brassour 
tat that the artillery was Saclaged al att 
‘ong. (ed. 1840), 85. 
in the old Nuremberg view of the city, already referred 
‘bajal Eepinos, aud Alaman give the extent, aud the latter 
entera into quite a lengthy account of ita situation with respect to present 
and former outlines of the quarter. Disert., ii. 202, ete.; Cardajal Kapinosa, 
Ranirez, notes in Prescolt’s Mex. (ed. Mex. 1845), ii. 
places it opposite the southern half of the western 
le, Essai Pol., i. 190, but that site is assigned by all the above 
to tho old palace of Montezuma, 0 called--no’ the Axayocatl 
where Cortés was quartered. The mistake is probably owing to his iguo- 
Trance of the fact that the residence of the Cortes ‘amily stood first on the 
ita of the new palace of Montenima, whence it wan moved to that of the old 
palace when the government bought the former. 
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quarter, how much more charmed were they with 
this, “which has not its equal in Spain,” exclaims 
Cortés. 

The exterior presented an irregular pile of low 
buildings of tetzontli, raised upon high foundations, 
and communicating with the square by twenty doors, 
over which were sculptured the coat of arms of the 
kings of Mexico. The buildings were so arranged as 
to inclose three public squares, and contained an im- 
mense number of rooms and halls, one of them large 
enough to hold three thousand men, it is said. Several 
suites were reserved for royal visitors, envoys, aud 
courtiers, while others were assigned for the emperor's 
private use, for his harem and his attendants. Large 
monoliths adorned the halls or supported matte 
balconies and porticos, and polished slabs of different 
kinds of stone filled the intervening spaces or formed 
the floors. Everywhere, on projections and supports, 
in niches and corners, were evidences of the artist’s 
skill in carvings and sculptures, incised and in relief. 

After being conducted through a number of courts, 
passages, and rooms, partly for effect, the Spaniards 
were ushered into the audience-chamber, and removed. 
their hats as Montezuma advanced to receive them. 
Leading Cortés to the throne, he seated him at his 
right hand, the rest being offered seats by the attend- 
ants. Around stood with downcast. eyes a number 
of courtiers, who in aecordance with etiquette had 
covered their rich attire with a coarse mantle and 
left. their sandals outside the room.* The conversa- 
tion fell chiefly on religious topics, the favorite theme 
with Cortés, who aside from his bigotry was not 
averse to use the faith as a means to obtain # secure 
hold on the people. In any case it afforded a shield 
for other objects. He ex eine at length the mys- 
teries of Christianity, and contrasted its gentle and 





The Spaniards were also ‘costretti a scalzarsi, ed 
sfaczosi con Yeti grostolane," ays Clavigero, Storia Ae, 
unlikely. 


coprirai gli abiti 
83, but that is 
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benevolent purposes with those of the idals, which 
were but demons intent on the destruction of their 
votaries, and trembling at the approach of the cross. 
Aware of the inefficiency of himself and his interpreters 
as preachers, indicated indeed by the passive face of 
the proposed convert, Cortés concluded by intimating 
that his king would soon send holy men, superior to 
themselves, to explain the truths which he had sought 
to point out, Meanwhile he begged the emperor to 
consider them, and to abandon idols, sacrifices, and 
other evils. ‘‘We have given him the first lesson, at 
any rate,” said Cortés, turning to his companions.* 

The ruler of a superstitious people, himself a high- 
priest and leader of their bloody fancies, was not 
to be touched by this appeal of Cortés, The preju- 
dices of a lifetime could not be so easily disturbed. 
He had well considered the words, he replied, trans- 
mitted already from the sea-shore by his envoys, and 
had found many of the points identical with thoso 
held by his people; but he preferred not to dwell on 
the subject at present. The god depicted was doubt- 
less good; so were their own, for to them they and 
their forefathers owed health and prosperity. Suttice 
it that he believed his guests to be the men predicted 
tocome. “As for your great king,” he added, “I hold 
myself as his lieutenant, and will give him of what I 

ssess.” Asatangible proof thereof, he again before 

ismissing them distributed presents, consisting of 
twenty packs of fine robes tad some gold-were worth 
fully one thousand pesos.” 


% (Con esto camplimos, por sor el primer toque.’ Bernol Dias, Hist. 
Verdad., 67. 

37 +A ‘nosotros Los soldadoa nos did & eada vno dos collares de oro, que val- 
dria cada sollar diez peaos, 8 dos cargas de mantas,’ The rest went to their 


officers. 1d, 
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Corrés failed not to make diligent inquiries and 
examinations into the approaches, strength, and to- 
pography of the city, but he longed. for a view from 
qe of the great temples which, rising high above all 
ather edifices, would enable him to verify his ob- 
servations. He also desired to obtain a closer insight 
into the resources of the place. With these objects 
he sent to Montezuma for permission to make a tour 
through the town to the Tlatelulco market and tem- 
plc ‘This was granted; and attended by the cavalry 
and most of the soldiers, all fully armed, Cortés set 
aut for that suburb, guided by a number of caciques. 
It was here that the largest market-place in the city 
was situated.” 
on dee areas een na earings 


4 ama‘terin hg of Aztec, was sent with the interpreters toask this favor. J/ist 
rad.» 

2 Soldiers who had been in Rome and Constantinopl> declared that never 
had they seen so Iarge and orderly a market, with so large an attendance. 
Bernal Diaz indicates the site of the plaza to have Locn whero the church of 
Santiago de Tlatelulco was erected, and this still remains under tho same 
ane, over a nile north-west-by-norih of the central plaza of Mexico. ist, 
Ferdad., 70-1. Tho old maps of Mexico alreaily spoken of give the same 
site, and Alaman’s investigations point out correctly the atreet which led and. 
Jeads to it, although he has failed to notice the above aatherities, which give 
the very site. Divert., ii 282-5, 
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From this centre of trade the Spaniards proceeded 
to the lofty temple, which occupied one end of the 
‘Tlatelulco market-place,* and whither Montezuma had 
already gone to Dre e for their reception, and to 

_ Propitiate the idols for the intrusion by prayers and 
sacrifices. He hoped, no doubt, that. his presence 
would prove a check upon the impulsive hands and 
tongues of the guests. Dismounting at the gate, the 
riders advanced with most of the soldiers through the 
temple court, and climbed the one hundred and more 
steps which led to the summit. Some priests and 
chiefs had been sent by Montezuma to assist Cortés 
toascend, but he preferred to trust to himself. This 
pyramid, unlike that in Mexico proper, appears to 
have had but one continuous stair-way leading up the 
western slope. The first sight which mot the Span- 
iards on reaching the summit was the sacrificial cage 
for holding victims, and a large snake-skin drum, 
whose sombre tones gave appropriate offect to tho 
horrible rites enacted around it. 

Montezuma came out of one of the chapels to 
welcome them, expressing a fear that they must have 
been fatigued by the ascent, but Cortés hastened to 
assure him that Spaniards never tired. Calling their 
attention to the view here afforded of the city and its 
surroundings, he stcod silent for a while to let the 
beauteous vision work its own enchantment. Around 
on every side spread the lake and its connecting waters, 
bordered with prairios and fields. Forests and towns 
intermingled on the green carpet, and extended far 
away till they disappeared in the shadows of the 
hills. The soldiers recognized the settlements and 


* Tthas heen generally accepted that the temple in the centro of the ety 
was visited, but ‘Diaz, who ie the only narrater of this excursion, statos 
Miatincdy, in several places, that the pyramid sseedel was situated in the 
Tiatelulco market-place, ‘adonde estd ors seaor Santiago, quo se dize el 
Talteluleo,’ Hist. Verda, 70-1. ‘The description of the temple court and 
interior is somewhat confused, and evidently combines points which belong 
to the central temple. 

"Hence the contradictions betwoon descriptions and views furnished by 
differeat chroniclers, which have so groaily puzaled woderu writers. 
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towns which they had passed, and saw the cause- 
ways which on three sides connected with the main- 
land. Beneath them lay a vast expanse of terraced 
roofs, intersected by streets and canals teeming with 
passengers and canoes. Hore and there rose palatial 
edifices and towering temples, interspersed with open’ 
squares, and with gardens shaded by trees and relieved 
by the silvery jets of the fountain. At their feet lay 
the market through which they had just passed, alive 
with busy Lilliputians, whose talk and cries reached 
their ears in a confused murmur. Cortés could not 
fail to be impressed by scenes so varied and so at- 
tractive, but the ssthetic aspect was in him speedily 
overshadowed by the practical sense of the military 
leader. Then rose on high his soul as he thought to 
secure for Spain so rich’an inheritance as the great 
city with its vast population, and turning to Father 
Olmedo he auggested that the site ought to be ob- 
tained for a church; but the prudent friar remon- 
strated that the emperor appeared to be in no mood 
to listen to such a F roposal 

Cortés accordingly contented himself with asking to 
see the idols, and alter consulting the priests Monte- 
zuma led them past the piscina with the vestal fire 
into the chapel. Withdrawing a tasselled curtain he 
displayed the images, glittering with ornaments of 
gold and proses stones, which at first drew the at- 
tention of the beholders from the hideous form and 
features, Before them stood the stone of sacrifice, 
still reeking with gore, and around lay the instru- 
ments for securing the human victim and for tearing 
open the breast. On one altar could be seen three 
hearts, and on the other five, offered to the idols, 
and even now warm and palpitating with life. The 
interior walls were so smeared with human blood as 
to obscure their original color, and to emit a fetid 
odor which made the Spaniards glad to reach the 
open air again. 

Forgetting his prudence, Cortés expressed his won- 
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der to Montezuma that so great and wise a prince 
should worship abominable demons like these. ‘Let 
me but plant a cross on this summit,” ho said, “and 
within the chapel place an image of the virgin, and 
you shall behold the fear of the idols.” The eyes of 
the priests were at this aflame with anger, and the 
emperor could hardly ry ites his indignation as he 
replied, ‘‘Malinche, had I suspected that such insults 
were to be offered, I would not have shown you my 
gods. They are good; they give us health, suste- 
nance, victory, aad whatever we require. We adore 
them, and to them make our sacrifices. I entreat you 
say not another word against them.” Observing the 

fect his remarks had produced, Cortés thought it 
best to restrain himself, and to express regrets at 
his hastiness. Then with a forced smile he said 
that it was time to depart. Montezuma bade them 
farewell. As for himself, he must remain to appease 
the idols for the insult offered.* 

Not at all abashed by his rebuff at the temple, 
Cortés asked Montezuma to let him erect a church 
in his own quarters. Glad probably at finding the 
Spanish pretensions in this respect eo modified, he not 
only assented, but gave artisans to aid in the work. 
This was concluded within three days, and services 
henceforth held therein, at which the Indians were 
always welcomed. A cross was also erected before 
the entrance, so that the natives might be impressed 
by the devotion of their visitors. 

This effort in behalf of the faith was not to go un- 
requited. While looking for the best site for the altar, 
says Bernal Diaz, Yaiiez, the carpenter, discovered 
signs of a door-way recently closed and plastered over. 
Cortés was told of this,and ever on the guard against 
plots, he ordered the wall to be opened. Aladdin on 
entering the eave could not have beon more surprised 


4 Bernal Diat, Hist, Verdad., 10-1. Sigitenza y Géngora, the well-known 
Mexican scholar of the neventeenth century, follows Bernal Diaz. Anotaciouce 
Grit., MS., 1-2. 
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than the Spaniards were on stepping into the chamber 
there revealed. The interior fairly blazed with treas- 
ures; bars of gold were there, nuggets large and small, 
figures, implements, and jewelry of the same metal; 
and then the silver, the rare bejewelled and em- 
broidered fabrics, the prized chalchiuite and other 
precious stones! Cortés allowed the favored beholders 
to revel in the ecstasy created by the sight, but to 
their greed he set a check. He had reasons for not 
ditucbing the treasures at this time, and gave orders 
to restore the wall, so that no suspicions might be 
aroused that the deposit had been discovered.' 


One reason with Cortés for not touching the treas- 
ures was to hold out an alluring bait to those who, 
more prone to listen to the warnings of timid allies 
than to the ambitious promptings of their leader, were 
ever ready to take alarm and urge withdrawal from a 
position which they regarded as dangerous. Unbend- 
ing in his resolution, the general had nevertheless 
grasped all the perils of their position. Hitherto 
no firm ground existed for alarm. They had been 
a week in the capital, and were still receiving from 
all hands the kindest treatment and the most gener- 
ous hospitality. Cortés was aware, however, that 
this depended on the favor of the emperor, whose 
power over the submissive people resembled that of a 


«No doxarian de quedar aprobechados....y antisfscer a sa necesidad,’ 
says Vetancurt, who knew the avarice of his countrymen too wall to believe 
in denials. Teatro, pt. iii 131. Bernal Diaz says that Yafiez, as the servant 
of Velazquez de Leon and Lugo, revealed the discovery to them, and they told 
Cectia ‘The soldiers all heard of it, and came quietly to gaze on the treas- 
ures, which rumor had already located somewhere in the palace. ‘ Being then 
i goto mun,"anys the'old acldion “and ‘hatrny waver som'aack weallkeT Tas 
sure that there was not anything like it in the world’ Mist. Venlad., 72; 
‘Herrera, dec. ii. Wb. vill. cap. il. Tapia and Gomara state that Cortés dis- 
covered the door-way as he was walking in his room on: evening, pondering 
on his plans for seizing Montezuma, ‘Cerro la puerts....por no escanda- 
lizar a Moteceuma, no se estoruasse por easo su prisid.’ Jomara, Iliat. Mez.. 
123; Tapia, Rel., in Icazhalceta, Col. Doc., ii. 579. Duran intimates that on 
heating Of the existence of treasures in the palace, the Spaniards, including 
the ‘ Santo Cleéris occupied themselves more in searching for them than in 
promoting the faith. They did aot find them, however, till Montemuia re- 
Fesled the hiling-place, under the pressure of questics and, it seems, of 
hunger. Hcat. Ind., MS., H. 445-6. 
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god, and whose person appeared to them as sacred as 
his will was absolute. He had also learned that this 
monarch was a man affrighted by his superstitions, 
and often influenced by trifling circumstances; ready 
to strike where he had fawned the moment before, 
and little bound by words or pledges, particularly 
when they involved hia own sovereignty. One mis- 
step by the Spanish leader or any of his men, ill- 
behaved and importunate as they were, according to 
his own statement, might precipitate the change. ‘The 
presence of the hated Tlascaltecs was itself a burden, 
and the drain for supporting the self-invited guesis 
would soon be felt. ‘The religious topic had already 
croated a momentary irritation, which might rankle 
and grow under the promptings of the priests, who 
must naturally object to rival interference. 

Emperor and subjects were evidently restrained 
only by the military prestige of the Spaniards, and to 
some extent by the belief in their divine mission; but 
they wero also aware that, whatever might bo the 
prowess of the visitors and the power of their weapons 
and steeds, they were mortals, for this had been 
proved quite lately by the unfortunate defeat of 

scalante, and in the Nautla campaign. The soldiers 
of Montezuma had but to raise the bridges of the 
causeways and cut off retreat, then stop supplies and 
reduce them by starvation. True, there was the fate 
of Cholula before the Mexicans; but they had gained 
experience, and could mass vastly more warriors and 
arms, while the Spaniards would have no allies in 
reserve to operate in the rear. Besides, what mattered 
the destruction of a part, or even of the entire city, 
when thereupon depended the safety of the throne, 
menaced by a horde of cruel, avaricious monsters! 

Cortés had considered all these points, and knew 
the expediency of resolute action. He had undertaken 
an enterprise wherein one bold move must be sup- 
ported by another, and to these all means had to be 
subordinate. He had not come all this way to placo 
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himself within the power of a suspicious and vacil- 
lating despot, nor to waste his time in waiting for what 
events might bring forth, while his enemies, headed 
by Velazquez, were arranging for his overthrow. He 
had formed his plans long beforehand, as indicated in 
his first letter to the king, wherein he promised to 
have the great Montezuma “a prisoner, a corpse, or 
a subject to the royal crown of your Majesty." Con- 
quest, followed by settlement and conversion, was his 
aim. It would not pay him to play for a smaller 
stake. 

Just now rumors began to circulate tending to 
stir anew the fears which Montezuma’s friendly and 
hospitable demeanor had soothed. One was that the 
abla had actually prevailed on the emperor to 
break the bridges, to arm the whole city, and to 
fall on the Spaniards with all available strength.” 
Soldiers were readily found who fancied that the 
mayordomo was less obsequious than formerly, and 
that he gave scantier aupplies, It was also under- 
stood from Tlascaltecs that the populace appeared less 
friendly during the last day or two. These reports 
may have sprung wholly from timid minds still agi- 
tated by the warnings uttered by Tlascaltecs before 
the departure from Cholula, or they may have been 


id relera to thip promise in the escond letter to the Hing, saying, ‘porque 
ifiqué 4 V. A. quelo habrin provo 6 muerto 6 stblito’ Cort Cirlas, 82, 
4s verdad era atl ¢ lo tihlen scordado,’affirine Tapa, Met, in fecxbal- 
cela, Ca. Docs $70. Eutaa nucuny, fale @ vercadena, ie the non com 
mitting phraseof Gomara, Hist. Mez., 123, Ixtlilxochitl takes firmer ground. 
1g to an original letter in my possemion, signed by the three heads 
of New Spain, andweittento fie Majeay tho emperce our meater, hey ancute 
pate Motccuhzoma and tho Mexicans of this and other charges, declaring them 
Inventions of the Tlascaltecs and of some Spaniards who feared that they 
yroild never ao the hour when they might leave the city and place in security 
theriches they had obtained,’ Ha. Chich., 296,  Clavigero adopta the view 
that Cortés called for such testimony from eertain chiels among his allies, 
whose dislike of the Mexicans would he aure to prompt it. ‘Per ginstificar 
ipit: il suo attontato, e muovere i suoi Spagnuoli ad eseguirlo, fece chia- 
parecchio persone prineipali de’ auoi alleati (Ia cui informazione dovrebbe 
sompre caserglt soxpettoss).” Storia Mess., ii, 90-1. Vetancurt has a story 
thuaty m drought prevailing at the tine, the Spaniards induced the heavens by 
hnicans of masses and prayers to send rain. This made the priests and idi 
Jeadous and the emperor was prevailed on to rid himeal of the Spaniards, 
‘he Tlaacaltees learned of the plot and reported it. Teatro, pt. iil. 130. 
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A DARING PROJECT. sal 


promoted by Cortés himself in furtherance of his 
plans. He at any rate seized the pretence to hold a 
council, composed of Alvarado, Leon, Ordaz, and 
Sandoval, together with twelve soldiers whose advice 
he most valued, “including myself,” says Bernal Diaz. 
His chief reason was to persuade them of the neccs- 
sity for the measure he had resolved on, and to win 
their hearty codperation. Laying before them the 
current rumors which confirmed the warnings for- 
merly received, and representing the unreliable and 
suspicious character of Montezuma, his great power, 
and the ppeculiae position and strength of the city, he 
concluded by proposing the daring venture of seizing 
the emperor and holding him a hostage.” 

Here was folly run mad! Four hundred men, after 

netrating formidable barriers and gaining tho vory 

eart of a great empire, whose vast armies could 
oppose « thousand warriors to every Spaniard there, 
coolly propose to take captive the worshipped monarch 
of this vast realm, and then to defy its millions of 
subjects! The wildest tales of medieval knights 
hardly equal this project. Reckless as was the con- 
ception, it was the fruit of yet greater audacity. 
Cortés reared his structure of folly insensate upon 
the platform of still greater insensate folly. If it was 
true that he had practically placed himself in the 
Position of a captive, then he would cut the knot by 
capturing the captor. And yet, foolhardy as might 
phe the scheme when coolly viewed from the isle 


of Cuba, situated as the Spaniards were, it was doubt- 
less the best they could do; it was doubtless all they 
could do. The efficiency of hostages had been fre- 
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quently tried by the conquerors in the Antilles, and 
the opportune seizure of the Compoalan lord had not 
been forgotten; but this had been effected under the 
impulse of the moment, while the chieftain was sur- 
rounded by Spaniards. Here was required not onl 
a calm resolution, unflinching to the end, but a wel 
laid stratagem. Cortés stood prepared with both. 

Producing the letter from val la Rica, which had 
been kept secret all this time, he gave an account of 
the unfortunate successes at Almeria, describing in 
exaggerated terms the treachery of Quauhpopoca, 
and consequently of Montezuma as his master, and 
stirring the feelings of the council by an appeal to 
avenge their comrades.” Here was a pretence" which 
served also to set aside the suggestion that the em- 
peror would be only too glad to let them depart in 

ce, for it was argued that a retreat now, since the 
jpaniards stood revealed as mortals, would draw upon 
them not only the contempt of allies and countrymen, 
batsa:ganeral, upHising, wth the, moat fatal rewulte” 
Retreat meant also the surrender of all hopes of 
wealth, preferment, and honor, to be followed b 
unishment and disgrace for their irregular rroced- 
ings so far. With Montezuma in their power, they 
possessed a hostage whose sacredness in the eyes of 
his subjects insured their safety, and made the people 
pliable to their will, while disaffected vassals could he 
secured by alliances, or by the promise of reforms. 
Should the seizure result in the monarch’s death, 
the succession would doubtless become the cause of 
division and dissension, in the midst of which the 
Spaniards might influence affairs in their own in- 
terest. Thus were answered the various objections 
raised. 

1 Bernal Diag, Hist. Verdad., 73, followed by & number of other writers, 
states that the letter was received af Mexico the morning after this meeting, 
but it haa been shown that he must be wrong. He mentions asona of the 
statements in the letter that the Totonacs were in revolt, and it is probable 
that Cortéa may havo said so to show the soldiers that rotroat was eat off, 


and that seizure was the only recozrse, 
3" As both Peter Martyr and Gomara call it, 
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As for the manuer of seizure, the safest plan would 
doubtless be to inveigle Montezuma to their quarters 
and there detain him; but this would cause delay, 
and might arouse suspicion,” and, since Prompt action 
was considered necessary, the best way would be to 
seize him in his own palace. This was agreed upon, 
and the same evening the facts and arguments were 
effectively presented to the men and preparations 
made. 


“All night,” writes Bernal Diaz, ‘“‘we passed in 
earnest prayer, the priests devoutly imploring God 
to so direct the undertaking that it might redound to 
his holy service.”* 

Tn the morsing Cortés weit to aawounce' that he 
would visit the emperor. He then despatched a num- 
ber of small parties as if for a stroll, with orders to keep 
themselves in and near the palace, and on the way to 
it, ready for any emergency. Twenty-five soldiers 
were told to follow him, by twos and throes, into the 
audience-chamber, whither he preceded them with 
Alvarado, Sandoval, Velazquez de Leon, Francisco 
de Lugo, and Avila.“ All were armed to the teeth,” 
and as the Mexicans had been accustomed to sec 
them thus equipped no suspicions were aroused. 
Montezuma proved on this occasion to be particularly 
gracious, and after a brief chat he offered several 
presents of finely wrought gold, and to Cortés he 
presented one of his daughters, the captains being 
given women of rank from his own harem, which 


"The nogloct of this les speedy plan doce indicate that the rumom of 
were to 6 great extent at least, 
Mita Verdid.74. Corts in hia quit way writs to the king that efter 


i ding that for various reasons ‘it muited 








passing six days in the great city, and 
the royal interest and our safety to have this lord in my power, and not wkoll 
at liberty, lest he change in the proposal and desire manifested to verve Y. 
H..... [resolved to seize and place him in the quarter where I vas.’ Curtas, 
88-8. 
44*Mand6 que su gente dos 4 dos 6 cuatro 4 cuatro se fuesen tras él... .¢ 
con él entramos hasta treinta cepafioles ¢ los demas quedaban 4 la pucria de 
Iecam, éen un patio della, says Tapia who appears to hare been one a, 
‘those who ent |. Rel., in Ie ceta, Col. ., i. 579, a 
__.19*C8 armas secretas,’ says Gomsra, /Tiat, Afez., 123, and probably shey 
did bear extra weapons benesth their cloaks, 
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was a mark of great favor." Cortés sought to decline 
for himsclf the favor, on the ground that he could 
not marry. Montezuma nevertheless insisted, and he 
yielded not unwillingly.” 

Assuming a serious tone, the latter now produced 
the letter from Villa Rica, and informed the emperor 
that he had received an account of the outrageous 
conduct of Quauhpopoca, resulting in the death of 
some of his men, and that he, the sovereign, had been 
accused of being the instigator. Montezuma gave 
an indignant denial," and Cortés hastened to assure 
him that he believed the charge to be false, but as 
commander of a party he had fs account for the men 
to his king, and must ascertain the truth. In this 
Montezuma said he would aid him; and calling a trusted 
officer, he gave him a bracelet from his wrist bearing 
the imperial signet—a precious stone graven with his 
likeness®—bidding him to bring Quauhpopoca and his 
accomplices, by force, if necessary.” Cortés oxprossed 
himself Pleased, but added that, in order to cover his 
responsibility as commander, and to convince his men 


}r,¥ otras hijas do aeiores alunos de mi compasta.’ Cortés, Caras, 82. 
But the customary mark of favor waa to give them from his harem. 
Native Races, ii, 

1 Per non dar disgusto al Re, e per avere oceasione di farla Cristiana,’ is 
Clavigero’s exonne for the acceptance. Storia Mese.,iii.93. Bramenr de Rour- 
bourg, and some other writers, assume that Cortés declined; but the original 
authoritice all say or intimate that he accopted. von Cori’s himself writes 
in his sa the emperor, ‘después....de haberme él dado slguaas joyas 
do oro ¥ una hija suya,'cte, Cartas, 89," ‘Le perouadiG,” says Ixtlilxochitl, 
Hi Chih, 36, Joimara is even more explicit, and! Herrera mays that 

lnsscod, “porque queria tener niet ce hombre tan raleroo. doe, 

cap. ii, ‘Tho affair is jess important in itse as index 
tis Slncacker of Gort whe cull docept ae nats un ofur withono head 
while he prepared a blow with the other. It might also he made to indicate 
that Montezuma could have had no base cooks ‘inst him when he made 
the nncalled-for offer of intrunting a danghter (if such shr was) to hia keeping. 
Still the imperial character would not have suffered had it been shown that 
this was but an artifice to Tull hie intended victim into a false scourity. 

Some authors, like Herrera ad Torquemada, say that he denied all 
knowlege of the cecumrence, calling if ant iaveution of exemies, 

[ilzochiti, Hist. Chich., 297. ‘Q tenia la figura de Vitzilopuchtli,” 
‘omara, 123; and a0 saya Bernal Diaz. Tapia states that Moatemma told 
priés to send two Spaniards with the messengers; but he doubtless declined 
‘ig two lives on such. trip. et, in Feasbalett Col. Do. 6. 980-4 

”« Ingrato rey exclaims Gallo, in commenting upon tl 
Aovoted officer. Hombres Itust, Mez., i. 318, 
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that the emperor was indeed as innocent as Cortés 
believed him to be, it would be advisable for him to 
come and stay at their quarters till the guilty parties 
had been punished.” 

Montezuma was dumfounded at this unhallowed 
impudence. He, the august sovereign, before whom 
even princes prostrated themselves, at whose word 
armies sprang into existence, and at whose name 
mighty rulers trembled, he to be thus treated by a 
score of men whom he had received as guests and 
loaded with presents, and this in his own palace! For 
a moment he stood mute, but the changing aspect of 
his countenance revealed the agitation within. At last 
he exclaimed that he was not the person to be thus 
treated. He would not go, They could always find 
him at his palace. 

Cortés pleaded that his presence among the soldiers 
was necessary, not merely as a declaration of his in- 
nocence, but to allay the rumors which had reached 
them that he and his people were plotting for their 
destruction. Montezuma again made an indignant 
denial; but added that, even if he consented to go, his 
people would never allow it. His refusal, insisted the 
general, would rouse the worst suspicions of his men, 
and he could not answer for their acts. Mexico might 
meet the fate of Cholula, and he with it. 

Montezuma now began to implore, and offered to 
snrrender his legitimate children as hostages if he 
were but spared the disgrace of being made a prisoner. 
This could not be, was the reply. The Spanish 
quarter was his own palace, and he could readily per- 
suade his subjects that he went there for a short time 
of his own accord, or.at the command of the gods.’s 

* Jinx maken Cortéa accuse the emperor of and of havin 
inetigetel the Cholla massacre Tins Pesdelrd, ‘bie take would arly 
do, since his purpose was clearly to perauade, not to arouse anger. 

2+No querria comencar guerra, ni destruir aquosta Ciu 
alboroto, 0 Vozes dava, que luego sereis muerto de aquestos mis C 
10 lon traign para atre efeto," ia Bernal Dias’ blantwersion. Hist 

‘Ania tenido platica de su idolo Huichilobos. .,.que convenis para su 
salud, y guardar au vida, estar con nosotros." ZU, 75, 

Bur. Max, Vor. 1. 20 
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He would be treated with every consideration, and 
should enjoy his usual comfort, surrounded by favorites 
and councillors. The plan involved no change beyond 
that of residence, to a place where he would be under 
secret surveillance. 

Montezuma still objected, and time was passing.* 
The companions of Cortés becoming nervous at this 
delay, Velazquez de Leon exclaimed in his sten- 
torian voice: “Why so many words, your worship? 
Let us either carry him off or despatch him. Tell 
him that if he calls out or creates a disturbance 
we shall kill him!”* Turning in alarm to Marina, 
Montezuma inquired what was meant. Full of pity 
for the troubled monarch, she told him that the men 
wore becoming impatient at his delay. She besought 
him, as he valued his life, to accede to their wishes 
and go with them. He would be treated with all the 
honor due to his rank. A glance at the frowning 
faces of the Spaniards confirmed the mysterious words 
of the interpreter, and chilled him to the heart. Ile 
had heard too many accounts of the resolution and 
eruelty of these men not to believe them capable of 
anything. Were he to call for aid they would no 
doubt kill him and destroy the city; for few as they 
were they had proved themselves equal to hosts of 
natives. 

The unhappy monarch yiclded, since it was so 
decreed—by the sublime audacity of this score of 
adventurers. The spirit of Axayacatl had evidently 
not survived in the son, and the prestige of his early 
career as military leader had dwindled to a mere 
shadow in the cifeminate lap of court-life.* Sum- 
moning his attendants, he ordered a litter hrought. 

+ *Estunleron mes de media hora en estas platicas." /d., 74. Tapia and. 
others say four hours, which is unlikely. 

3°* Porque mus vale que dlesta ver assoguremos nuestras vidas, d laa per- 
amos.’ Bernal Die, Hitt, Verdad., 

"Era, & muy falto de Snimo, 6 pusilinimo, 6 muy prudente.’ Oriedo, 
289, ‘En él se cumplid lo que de él se decis. que todo hombre cruel es ¢o- 


bande, aunque Als verdad, em ye epeda ta foluntad de Dios." delizochi, 
., All. 











HE GOES WITH HIS ENEMLES. 37 


Everything had been quietly conducted, and since 
none ventured to question the emperor, his com- 
mand was silently cbeyed; but the mysterious in- 
terview and his agitation roused their suspicions, 
and the rumor spread that something extraordinary 
was about to happen. Wondering and murmuring 
crowds had already collected along the route between 
the two palaces when the emperor appeared. On 
seeing the sorrowing faces of the favorites who bore 
him, and observing how closely it was surrounded 
by the Spanish soldiers who acted as guard of honor, 
their fears became confirmed. The distance to the 
quarters was too short, however, and the news had 
not yet travelled far enough, to allow a serious dem- 
onstration.” But not long after the plaza in front 


™ Bernal Diaz intimates clearly onough that no demonstration was made 
till after his arrival. Hist. Verdad., 75. And 80 does Cort’s. ' Llorando lo 
‘tomaron en ella (the litter] con mucho nlencio, y ast nos fuimos hasta el 
aposento donde estaba, sin haber alboroto en la citidad, sunque se comenz6 & 
mover. Pero sabido por ol diche Muteoruma, envié a mandar queno lo hubieae; 
y asi, hubo toda quictud.’ Cariae, 90. Ix:lilxochitl, however, allows Monte: 
‘uma to stay long enough in his palace, after ordering the litter, to enable the 
lords and nobles to come and offer their services. “A delay like this, which 
the Spaniards certainly never could have permitted, might have given time for 
the tamultuous gathering whic he «lescrives. Hist, Chich., 297. Prescott, in 
following this version, makes the emperor 60 far overstep his usual dignity 
4a to ‘call out’ to she people to disperse, “Tambien detuviero, consign & 
Teuauhtzin, gobernador del Tlatilulco, says Sabagun, while the leading nobles 
sguanlg {00 preso Mocthosuzema Io douumpararon y ve enconiieres” Hit 

ong., 25, 

‘Pho seizure has, like the equally proninent episodes of the massacre at 
Cholula, and the sctttling of the fleet, arcased no little comment in justifica- 
tion or ‘condemnation. “Now thay I'am old,’ says Bernal Diz, ‘1 stop to 
cconsiiler the heroic deeds then performed, and I do say that our achicvements 
‘were not effected by ourselves, but were all brought sbout by God ; for what 
men have existed in the world who, less than 450 soldiera in number, dared to 
enter into so strong 6 city as Mexico, larger than Veuice, and so remote from 
Castile, to ncize so groat a lord? Mist, Ferdad.,70. ‘Never Greek or Itoman, 
nor of other nation, since kings exist, periormed a like deed, only Fernando 
Cortes, to seize Moteqama, a king most powerful in bis dwa house, in & 
place most strong, amid an ‘infinity of peeple, while posseaing but. 4:10 com- 
panions.’ Gomara, Hist, Mex., 124. Commenting on this, Torquemada adds 
that 'it was indeed a deed for daring never scen, and must bo attributed 
to God rather than to human heart,’ i. 458. Soli of course fails not to extol 
the genius ard daring of his hero, whose iced ‘appears rather in the light of 
a fable’ than in consonance with simple history. Mist. Mex., i. 48. ‘A deed 
which makes one tremble even to conceive, and much more to carry ont. But 
God hadl 29 determined it.’ Fxtllzochitl, Het. Chich., 206. ‘History contains 
nothing parallel to this event, either with respect to the temerity of the 
‘attempt, or the success of the execution,’ ete. Robertson's Hist, Am.,ii.00. “An 
expedient, which none but the most daring spirit, in the most desperate ex- 
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of it was blocked with an excited multitude, and a 
number of leading personages and relatives made 
their way into the presence of their sovereign, asking 
with tearful eyes and knitted brows how they might 
serve him. They were ready to lay down their lives 
to rescue him. He assured them with a forced amile 
that there was no cause for alarm. Too proud to dis- 
close his pusillanimity, he readily echoed the words 
of Cortés, that he had come of his own free-will, and 
at the intimation of the gods, to stay awhilé with his 
guests. He told them to calm the people with this 
assurance, and to disperse the gathering. 


tremity, would have conceived.’ Preecot's Mex..ii. 159. ‘An unparalleled 
transaction. There is nothing like it, I believe, in the annals of the world.” 
‘Helps! Cortés, i451. Clavigero in less carried away by the incident, for he seea 
therein the hand of God. "Nevertheless, he sympathizes with Montezuma, 
Storia Mess, si. 95, oto. Pizarro y Orellana finds the deed oolipeed by the 
similar achievement, with a smaller force, under his namesake Pizarro, Varones 
Hostren, 89-0. And later Mexican writers, like Bustamante, see, naturally 
enough, nothing but what is detestable in the incident, for according to the 
native records which form their guepel, Montezuma was guiltlees of any base 
intents, “Unfortunately for them, these very records paint him 1 blood- thirsty 
despot who punishes the slightest offence against himself, even when merely 
tuspzctol, with the mor: atrocious cruelty: one who is continually seeking 
his aggrandizement at the expense of inotfoasive, peace-loving tribes, who 
‘oppresses not only conquered peoples, but his own subjects, with extortionate 
taxes and lovios fo astiafy his inordinate appetite for pomp and for new con 
quests. These records also admit that he had repeatedly sent sorcerers. if not 
armies, to entrap and destroy the Spaniards. He who looked calmly on heca- 
tomba of hin own mubjecta, alaughtared before hia vary eyea, would not hesi- 
tate to condemn strangers for plotting against the throne which was dearcr 
to him than life itaolf, ‘The Spaniards may have anticipated events consider- 
ably, but theres no doubt that numerous personages, from Cuitlahuatzin down- 
ward, wore bitterly opposed to their enforond guests, and they would sooner 
or later have realized the rumora which tho allies began to circulate. Placod 
‘ts ho was, Cortée! duty to himself, to the men intrusted to him, to his king, 
‘and to the cause of religion, as then regarded, required him to give heed to 
fich rumors and, after weighing thelr probablity, to take the precautionary 
measure of seizing the monarch, since retreat zot cnly appeared fraught wi 
disaster and dishonor, but would be regarded as a neglect of opportunity and 
of duty. With Cortés, naught but the first stepe in sasuming the conquest, 

i ing certain credit and means, can be regarded aa crimes, and the 
‘these wan forced upon him by elreamelaness of his age ‘and sur- 
rounlings. Every project, then, conceived by him for the advancement of his 
great unerlaking nat raiound to hin gnine a oldie and leader. Of cours 
‘among these projects appear many which did not advance the grest object, 
tad which must bo condeamed. Bt where de we Gnd greatness wholly. free 
from stain? 
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DOUBLY REFINED DEALINGS. 
- 1519-1520. 
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A pompous reception was accorded the imperial 
prisoner. With no small ceremony was he conducted 
to apartments adjoining those of Cortés, as selected 
by himself, and there surrounded by all accustomed 
comforts and every show of greatness. At hand were 
his favorite wives, his most devoted servants; he held 
court daily, received ambassadors, issued orders, and 
with the aid of his learned jurists administered justice. 
To outward appearance the monarch was as absolute 
as cycr; yet Montezuma knew that his glory had 
departed, that the continued forms of greatness were 
hollow, and that his power was but the power of a 
puppet. He was wise enough to know that a strong 
man is not to be trusted who is officiously kind to a 
weak one. 

Henceforth the power of the nation, in the hands 
of these insidious strangers, was to be directed against 
himself. It was a cunning policy, craftily conceived 
and deftly executed. 

Cortés took care that everything round the pris- 
oner should move smoothly, and that his presence in 
the Spanish quarters should appear to the natives a 
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voluntary rather than an enforced visit. To his more 
intimate lords and subjects, however, who knew better 
his condition, and who sometimes urged him to return 
to his palace, the poor captive would say, “Ah, no! 
itis the will of the gods that I remain with these 
men and be guided ty their counsel.” But on no 
account must the imperial influence be allowed for the 
present, to decline before the people. The deception 
must be continued, and the dignity of the sovercign 
upheld by a deferential attention as profound as that 
which was shown before his imprisorment. Daily, 
after prayers, the Spanish general came to pay his 
respects, attended by several of his captains, more 
frequently Alvarado, Velazquez, and Ordaz, and to 
receive the imperial commands with respect to his 
comforts, pleasures, and. dutics. On these occasions, 
and indeed whenever he appeared before the emperor, 
says Bernal Diaz, Cortés set the example to his 
followers by dofling his hat and bowing low, and never 
did he prosume to sit in the royal presence until 
requested to do so. 

et a most unpleasant rominder to the monarch 
of his circumscribed authority was the ever present 
guard in and around his apartments. This was under 
the command of Juan Velazquez de Leon, who cn- 
forced the strictest watch, particularly when it became 
known that Montezuma’s courtiers lost no opportunity 
to urge escape, and that ho lont thom a not unwilling 
car, despite the professed desire to remain with the 
Spaniards. Among the several schemes with this 
object arc mentioned bored walls, tunnels bencath 
the palace, and an attempt by the emperor himself 
to leap from the summit of the building into a safe 
receptacle prepared for him.* 


Le did en guarda 4 un capitan, ¢ de noche ¢ de din siempre estaban 
Jes en su presencia.” Tirpiu, Re, in Ieazbalecta. Cd. Doc., ii. 680. This 
in appears to have been Juan Velazqnc 
iuired. Bernat Diaz, Hix. Verde 
iso cchar do vna agutea de diez estados en alts, para que los suyos 
Is recibiessen, sino Ie detuuiera yu Castellano... .Denoehe y de dia procarai 
de sacarle, oradando a cada paseo las paredes, y cclando fuego por lasazuteas’ 
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Espionage was also established on the emperor 
in his intercourse with courtiers, by placing in the 
apartment the page Orteguilla, who had acquired a fair 
knowledge of Aztec. Of prepossessing appearance, 
agreeable and sprightly in manner, the youth became 
a favorite with the captive king. Among other things, 
the little spy gave the monarch an insight into Spanish 
customs and proceedings at home and abroad, into 
the power and grandeur of the Castilian king, and 
into the mysteries of the faith. Being constantly 
together they grow familiar, Montczuma delighting 
to play pranks on the boy, throwing aloft his hat, 
and laughing at his efforts to regain it. These trieks 
were always followed by a liberal reward 

Montezuma was indeed most liberal with all who 
camo in contact with him, as became the character of 
a great and rich prince. Not only jewels, robes, and 
curiositics, but male and female slaves, were freely 
dispensed, partly no doubt with a view to secure good 
treatment from the guard. A considcrate thought- 
fulness and gentle manner added to his popularity, 
and “whenever he ordered,” says the old soldier, “we 
flew to obey.” The inconsiderate pride and sclfishnos: 
of theindependent monarch secms to have disappeared 
in the prisoner, yet like the captive hawk he was sub- 
missive only to his masters. Orteguilla kept lim 
informed of the rank and character of the men, and 
became the recognized medium for his favors. He rep- 
resented, for instance, that Bernal Diaz Tengsel to be 
the master of a pretty maiden, and Montezuima, 
having noticed the exceeding deference of the soldier, 
called him, saying that he would bestow on him a 
Tho result was an increase of the guarl, Alvarez Chico being placed with 
6) tnen to Watch the rear of the quarters, and Andres de Monjarrvz the front, 
with the samo number, each watch emsisting of twenty men. Herrera, duc, 
ii lib, vii. cap. ili, Bernal Diaz intima:es that the guarding of Montemma 
proved a sovero stmin on the soldiers; but, situated as they were, vigilince 
Was ever required, and still greater must havo been the danger had le Not 
‘*} ferera dals im Peba, which may have been one of his names, dee. i 


ib. viii. cap. v, Beal Diaz aseumes that Montezuina asked Cortcs vo give 
him the page, after the execution of Quashpopocs. Mist. Verdud., 73. 
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fine young woman, whom he must treat well, for she 
was the daughter of a chief. He also gave him three 
quoits of gold and two loads of robes‘ ‘The gift came 
from the ompcror’s harem, from which he frequently 
drew to please those whom he delighted to honor. 
The vacancies thus created were filled from noble 
familics, who like those of more advanced countries 
regarded it an honor for a daughter to occupy the 

ition of royal concubine. After his imprisonment 
Montezuma seems to have disposed of his wives quite 
rapidly, » number of them falling to leading Span- 
iards.§ To Cort¢s he offered for the second time a 
daughter, pretticr than the one given him on the day 
of his capture, but in this instance the gift was de- 
clined in favor of Olid, who accepted her, together 
with any number of presents, and was henceforth 
treated as a relative by her imperial father.’ Both 
she and the sister with Cortés were baptized.* 

The soldiers generally were by no means forgotten 
in the distribution of women and other gifts, and in 
course of time the quarter became so crowded with 
male and female attendants that Cortés found it nee- 


“Tho bride was named Francisca. Mist. Verdad., 77. Asan instance of 
‘Montezuma’s cagerness to gratify the Spaniards, and atthe samo time to ex- 
hibit his own power, it ia related that one day a hawk ptraued a pigeon to the 
very cot in tho palace, amid tho plaudits of tho soldiers, Among thom was 
Pucice the dandy, former maestraala to tho admiral sf Castil, who loud! 
® ‘tho wish to-obtain posession uf the hawk and to tame him for fal- 
coary. Montezuma heard him, and gavo his hunters orders to catch it, which 
thoy did. £d.; Gomara, Mist. ez, 12 

Duran siates that tho soldiers discovered a. house filled with women, 
supposed to bo wives of Montezuma, and hidden to be out of tho reach of tho 
white men. He assumes that gmtitude would havo made the Spanianla 
respect thon; or ifthe women wore nun, that respect for virtuo must have 
obtained. 

* Cortés’ protégéo being named Ana. Quito a number of the general's fol- 
lovers declare in their testimony against him, in 1028, that ho assumed the 
Iplimeto protectorship of two or even throo of, Montezma's daughters, 
ti second ‘being called Incs, or by others Tanbel, the wife of Grado, 
afterward of Gallego. ‘Tresiijas de Montezuma o que las dos dellas an pat 
del ¢ In otra murio prefatla del quando so perdio esta cibdad.” Tirado, in Cortia, 
Revislenri, ji, 39, 341, DH; i. 63, 00, 221, 263. Intrigues are mentioned with 
other,Indian princostes. Vetancart astumes that two noble maidens wero 
given’ one of whom Olid received. Teatro Mex., pt. ill, 133; Torquemada, 1, 
42. "Bernal Diaz supposes that this is tho fri daaghier, offer by Monte 
uni, and ho bolicves evidently that Cortés accepts her, to judge by s later 
reference. Hist. Verdad., 85, 102. 
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essary to issue an order reducing’ the number to 
one female servant for each man. Informed of this, 
Montezuma instructed his mayordomo to provide 
good accommodation and sustenance for them else- 
where.” 
Encouraged by this generosity, Cortés approached 
him one day regarding the secreted treasures, which 
been so long respected, but which he desired to 
have in his possession. He regretted to say that 
his graceless soldiers had come upon the treasure- 
chamber, and regardless of his instructions had ab- 
stracted a number of jewels. The emperor hastened 
to reassure him; perhaps he understood the hint 
The contents of the chamber belonged to the gods, 
he said; but the gold and silver might freely be taken 
so long as the rest was left.* He would give more, 
if required. Cortés did not scruple to avail himself of 
the permission, by appropriating for himself and his 
intimate friends a large share. So charged the dis- 
contented soldiers, but the main portion appears to 
have been reserved for the general distribution not 
long after. Although the most valuable part of this 
collection had been freely surrendered, the soldiers 
hesitated not to seize also upon other effects, such as 
liquid amber and several hundred loads of cotton 
fabrics. Cortés wished to restore them, but, Monte- 
zuma declined, saying that he never received anything 
back.’ On another occasion the Spaniards discovered 
the imperial warehouse for cacao beans, the most 
common currency of the country, and for some time 


) Herrera states that Cortés’ order was prompted by a consideration for 
the heavy expense to Montezuma, The latter remonstrated at this economical 
fit, and commanded shat dovble rations should be provided for the exiled. 





* Tapia, 
il Ree 


jsanto v 


. Col, Doe’, ii. 580. 'Purchd non toschino disse 
i, né eid che & destinato al loro culto, prendano 
froe interpretation of Ojeda's version. Storia 
Mes, 1, 
dase no Io euia do tornar a recbi.” “ia cans dondo a 
ropa estaua, eran tan grandes quo Hegauan s las vigas de los sposentos, y 
tan anchas, {despues de vaca, ne afojens en cada vos dor Cavellawon 
Sacaron al patio mas de mil cargos de ropa.’ Herrera, ii. viii. iv. 
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made nightly raids on it with their Indian carriers. 
Cortés proposed to mete out punishment for this, 
but. find ing that Alvarado was a leading culprit, he 
dropped the matter with a private reprimand.” 

ontezuma’s good nature was imposed upon in more 
ways than one, and with all his kindness he could not 
command consideration from the rougher soldiers and 
sailors. One of the guard, after being requested, with 
a gift, to discontinue certain unseemly acts, repeated 
the offence in the hope of receiving another bribe; but 
Montezuma now reported him to his captain, and he 
was removed. Cortés, who was determined to enforce 
respect for the captive, inflicted sovere punishment 
on offenders in this respect. Tired of patrol duty, 
Pedro Lopez said one day in the hearing of Monte- 
zuma, “Confusion on this dog! By guarding him 
constantly, I am sick at stomach unto death!” Told 
of this, the general had the man lashed in the sol- 
diers’ hall, and this regardless of his standing as a 
good soldier and an archer of great skill. Another 
who showed insolence to the emperor was ordered 
hanged, but escaped with a lashing at the intercession 
of the captains and of Montezuma." This strictness 
insured respect not only for the emperor, but. for 
Cortés, so that the quarter became most exemplary 
for its good order.” 

The Spaniards united heartily with the native court- 
Jers to entertain the captive and to remove so far as 
possible whatever might remind him of his lost lib- 
erty. He found great delight in their military exer- 
cises, which recalled the faded prowess of his oon 











inated that Dondszarm ahoukt leven march made fr 
female attendants. ‘The emperor did rot wish Spaniards 
ent ing, as he told Cortés, only for offering insult and violence. 

fd have his own courtiers lashed Merrera, dee. ii, Hib, 
“nic el marques tan recogida ou_gente, que niaguno nalic un tiro de 
del aposento sin licencia, ¢ asimismo la srente tan en paz, que se ave- 
rigué nunca renir uno eon ott." ‘Tapia, Rel, in leazbaleeta, Col. Doe., i. 336. 
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and exhibited the tactics which contributed so power- 
fully to Spanish supremacy over native arms. He 
also enjoyed sports, and among games the totoloque 
was his favorite. This consisted in throwing small 
golden balls at pieces of the same metal set up as 
targets at a certain distance. Five points won the 
stakes. Cortés often played it with him, and Alva- 
rado, who kept count br the general, usually marked 
more points than he was entitled to. Montezuma 
playfully protested against such marking, although 
what Cortés won he gave to the Mexican attend- 
ants, while Montezuma presented his gains to the 
Spaniels guard. 

Montezuma was at times allowed to visit his 
palaces, and to enjoy the hunting-ficld; but these trips 
were of rare occurrence, owing to the danger of 
popular demonstrations." On such occasions, says 
Cortés, the escort of prominent Mexicans numbered 
at least three thousand. The first time Montezuma 
requested this privilege it was for the purpose of 
offering prayer and sacrifice at the great temple, as 
required by his gods, he said; and although Cortés 
did not like the arrangement, ‘his prisoner “convinced 
him that this public demonstration was necessary, 
in order to show the people that he was not kept: 
in compulsory confinement, but remained with the 





™ Dermal Dies Hint, Verduul, 77. * Ua givosoy che gli Spmgnuoli chiame 
vano il bodoque,”’ Claviyero, Storia Meas., iii. 97. ‘Weloque signifies balls in 
this connection, When Alvarado lost, he with great show of liberality paid in 
chalchiuites, stones which were highly treasured by the natives, bt worth 
nothing tothe Spaniards. Montezuma paid in quoits, worth at least (4) (lucats. 
One day fe lost 40 or 0 quoit, and with pleasure wince Jt gave. bim the 
opportunity to be generous. B. V. de ‘Tapia testifies that Alvarudo used to 
cheat inplaving card with him and others Cot/a eal aci 61-2. Another 
ay of gratfying this bent was fo accept tiles fom he Sprig a ier: 
Ally compensate them. Alonso de Ojeda, for inmtance. hd te ailk-embrvidered 
satchel with many pockets, for which Monteztma gave him two pretty slaves, 
Deside a number of robes and jewels. Ojeda wrote a memoir on the conquest, 
of which Herrera makes goo! use. dee. i, ib. viii. ep. v. 

Bug muchan voces & elyar con cinco scis eapuoles & wna y dos lejenas 
fuera de la ciudad.” Cora, Ca tus, 92. Both the tines and the number of the 
Spaniards are doubtful, however. ‘Quando salis Lleuaua ocho o 
diez Espaiioles en guarda de Ia persona, y tres mil Nexicanos entre swivores, 
cauallerog criados, ¥ eagudores.' Gomard, Ist. Mex., 1245 Letllcoehitl, Mut 

thich., 297. 
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strangers at the order of the deity he was about to 
consult. Four captains were appointed to escort him 
with a guard of one hundred and fifty soldiers, and 
he was warned that any attack upon them, or an 
aitempt at rescue, would result in his own death. ‘He 
was carried in a rich litter, attended by a brilliant 
procession of nobles, and preceded, according to cus- 
tom, by a dignitary bearing the triple wand which 
indicated that the emperor was approaching and de- 
manded loyal veneration. 

On reaching the temple the imperial worshipper 
stepper forth, leaning on the arms of his relatives, 
and was assisted to the summit. Human sacrifices 
had been forbidden, and Father Olmedo came to 
watch over the observance of the order; but it appears 
that four captives had been offered during the night, 
and despite the remonstrances of the friar the at- 
tendant rites went on” The captains thought it 
prudent not to exceed a protest, and congratulated 
themselves when the ceremony was ended and the 
emperor safely back in their quarters. 


A fortnight after the seizure of Montezuma, Quauh- 
popoca arrived in the capital, accompanied by his son 
and fifteen of his staff. He made his entry with the 
pomp befitting a powerful governor and a relative of 
the sovercign, ond hastened to tho palaca, As was 
customary with subjects who were about to appear in 
the imperial presence, the rich robes were covered with 
a coarse cloak, in token of humiliation. \ His master 
received him with a stern countenance, ad signified 
his displeasure at the proceedings which wer pretext 
of his authority had caused loss of Spanisi\lite. No 
attention was paid to explanations, and he\was sur- 
rendered with his followers to the Spaniar}s, to be 
dealt with as they thought fit.* Cortés helaya trial: 


+5 Bernal Digz intimates that more sacrifices were made in thei 
“Y no pianos en aula sasn her ots com ano danmulat con 

Verda. 78. 
7 Bernal Diaz adinits that he Inows nct what occurred = 
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QUAUHPOPOCA BURNED. 3iT 


he was a shrewd inquisitor, and his sentence was sure 
to accord with his own interests. “Are you a vassal 
of Montezuma!” he asked of Quauhpopoca. “What 
else could I be?” was the reply. “Did you attack 
Spaniards by his order?” The prisoner was in a most 
serious dilemma. At first he refused to implicate the 
emperor, but finding that his fate was sealed he con- 
fessed having acted under his orders.” This could 
not avail him, however, for in obeying his master he 
had injured the subjects and outraged the laws and 
majesty of the Spanish king, who was sovereign of 
all, ana this demanded punishment. 

The fact was that Spanish prestige, on which so 
much depended, had sutfered through the machina- 
tions of the governor, and it was considered necessary 
to restore it. Therefore it was decreed that Quauh- 
popoca, with his son and officers, should be burned 
alive in the plaza, before the palace. Cortés availed 
himself of the opportunity to seize all the arms in the 
arsenals," and therewith build a pyre worthy such 
noted offenders. 

When all was ready Cortés presented himself before 
the emperor, and announced with a severe tone that the 
evidence of the condemned showed their acts to have 
been authorized by him, and as a life called for a life, 
according to Spanish laws, he deserved death. Cortés, 
however, loved him—for himself, his generosity, and 
services he loved him too dearly to let justice have 


and pedergty bat pierre dae © be orier fens taacil bcerpt setety with 

oor, Queahpepoce epproeched the thrond and said; ' Most great 
nd most powerfal lor, thysiare ‘Gaauhpapocs has come at thy bidding, and 
Swaite thy erders.” He had done wrong, wae the reply, to kill the Spar, 
fad then declare that be had orders so 0 do. For this he shoulc suffer as a 
‘end tothe strangers. Ho was not allowed to make 
any explanations, dee. i lb. vii. eap. bx: Tt isnot unlikely that Montezuma 
commanded him not to reveal iRaet ‘that might implicate his master, 
hoping that Cortés would out of Tegard for his generous host inflict » com: 
ee 








ee 
«En vne de las casas reales 

serien man que quinienian carretadaa ae Tels in leeboleeta, Cl. Doe 
G64. 
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its course, and would take on himsclf te appease 
its demands by a nominal punishment.” He then 
turned on his heel, while one of the soldiers clasped a 
pair of shackles round the prisoner's ankles, and the 
mighty cmperor of the Aztcos was ironed. For a 
moment Montezuma stood rooted to the floor. Then 
he groaned with anguish at this the greatest indignity 
ever offered his sacred person. He trembled with ap- 
prehension at what might yet follow. His courtiers 
were no less afflicted, and with tears in their eyes they 
knelt to lessen the weight at least of the shameful bonds, 
and with bandages to relieve the imperial limbs.” 

Meanwhile the troops formed an imposing cordon 
in front of the palace to prevent a rescue of the con- 
demned as they were Ted out and tied to the stake. 
Writhing with pain, yet mute as became brave war- 
riors, with the ase anding smoke from Aztec shields 
and darts they rendered t up their anguished souls. It 
was rare strategy thus with the offenders to destroy 
the means of offence. Supposing that the execution 
was by imperial sanction, the populace tacitly assented, 
gazing on the horrid spectacle with pallid faces and 
bated breath. Though accustomed to scenes like this 
in connection with their religious festivals, it appeared 
terrible when perpetrated by forcignors, to the dreary 
sound of muffled drums.” 


«Mo has negedo 20 auer miiado a Conatlpopocd q matasse a mis com- 
Pafieros, nolo has hecho como tan gran sefior que tres... porque no quedes 
fin algun castigo, y tay los tiyos sepnys quanto vale ol tratar verdad, te ma- 
dare cclar prisiones.’ Herrers implics with this that Cortés laid more weight 
on the disregard for truth thanon che authorization of the outrage. dee. ii. lib, 
Vili, eap. ix. * Queya que aqquella culpa tuuiesse, queantes Is pagaria cl Cortes 
porsu persona, que versela passaral Montecuins,’ Brrnal Diaz, Hist. Verdad..75. 

2* Esto hizo por oupar le el pensamiento on sus duelos, y dexasso los 
ajenos.’ Gomara, Hist. Mex.,10. ‘Todo 4 finde espantarle mas.’ IztliLcochill, 
Hint, Chich., 298, 

™ Solis acoms to say shat the bolies were burned afver execution, Mat. Mfez., 
i. 461-2, but Cortés and others are frank enough about the actual burning, 
which was not regardal in that cruel age with the same aversion as by us, 
Instances are to Lo found in the Native Races, » where this ordeal was 
undergone by criminals as well as temple victims among the Aztecs. | Bernal 
Diaz gives the names of two of Quaul ‘com sasfortune, 
Quichuitle and Coatl. Hi. Verde, 75. Prescott, ez. ji. 173, states that 
the execution took place in the court-yard; but this is probably a misprint, to 
judge by his own text. 
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All being over, Cortés reéntered the apartments 
of Montezuma with his captains, and kneeling down 
he himself took off the fetters, declaring that he felt 
deeply grieved at the infliction, for he loved him as a 
brother. The monarch became almost hysteric with 
joey at this deliverance, and with falling tears he’ ex- 
pressed himself in abject terms of gratitude, like the 
dog licking the hand which has chastised it. Every 
fresh incident reveals some new trait in the character 
of this unhappy man which calls for pity or contempt. 
“Yet further,” continued Cortés, “to show my deep 
regard and confidence, you are now at full liberty to 
return to your own house.” But Montezuma under- 
stood well enough that these were but words, an 
empty offer; indeed he had been informed by the well 
prompted page that, although the general might wish 
to release him, the Spanish captains would never permit 
it.” He accordingly expressed his thanks, and said that 
he preferred to remain with him, giving as a reason 
that, were be free, the importunities of his relatives 
and nobles to attack the Spaniards might prevail over 
his friendship for them and their king, and this would 
entail not only loss of life on both sides, but the ruin 
of the city. Thereupon Cortés embraced him with 
every appearance of desp devotion, and said, “Next 
to my king you shall be king; vast as are your pos- 
sessions, I will make you ruler of more and greater 
provinces. 
We can imagine the words by which the Spaniards 
might justify to themselves the death of Quauhpo- 
7A lo quo entendimos, ¢ lo mas cierto, Cortés aula dicho 4 Aguilar la 
lengua, quo le dixease de accreto, que fungus, Malinche Je mandasee salir de 
Ia prision, que los Copitanes nuestros, &soldados no querriamos,” Lernal Diu, 
Tie Te taath ok. tach tentamléao, gue yo lo hice, y el eontentamiento que 
Je mf tenia, que algunas veces y uiuchas Ie aometi con ou Libertad, rygindole 
que fuese é su casa, y me dijo todas las veces que se lo decia, que cl estaba 
tion alle ete, Corte, Cardia, 01,-*'No owaua, do miedo que Toe tuyon no le 
‘080 of tho suppositions of Comara, 
ae eter Mary ap ppears 
tobemoved rather by pity for him. dec. if conventva ritor- 


fare al avo palagio, mosty wore nell Corte gi Speguvolt” Clavier Storia 
‘Meas., iii. 102. ee 
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poca, but we cannot understand the object in degrading 
the emperor in the eyes of his subjects—an act which 
they had hitherto been so careful to avoid—unless it 
was to lift themselves in their own esteem and that 
of the natives, far above the highest American princes 
and powers, and to impress the sacredness of their 
persons on the minds of the Indians. Further than 
this, they seemed to think some punishment of the 
emperor necessary, either because he had authorized 
the Nautla outrage, or because he had countenanced 
it by neglecting to reprimand the perpetrators. At 
all events, the effect was salutary, so much so that 
Spaniards were to be seen wandering singly about the 
country without fear of molestation.* 

This effect, which cxtonded also to adjoining inde- 
endént provinces, cnabled Cortés to carry out the 
long-cherished project of gathering information on 
the condition of the country, particularly its political 
feeling and its mineral resources. Montezuma readily 
gave the aid requested by providing maps and officials 
to guide the exploring parties. The first investigations 
were directed tothe upper parts of Rio Zacatula and to 
Miztecapan, some eighty leagues south of the capital, 
and to the northern branches of the Papaloapan, 
whenco most of the gold was said to como.® The 


+ “Como eato castigo ee supo en todas las Prouincian do la Nueua- Fy 
temleron, y los pucbos de la costa, sdotde mataron nuestros soklados, 
bolvicron 4 servir," Vernal Ding, Hist, Verdad., 75-0, comments upon tho 





ery revardh the burn 
wing authorized it. 








for Quauhpopoca’s pusishment. but calls the humiliation of Montezuma a 
wanton display of pover. /ist. Am., ii. 63, 453-4. Prescott, on the other 
hand, regards the humiliation aa politic, on the ground that by rendering the 
monarch contemptible in the eyes of his aubjects, he was obliged to rely 
more on the Spaniards, Mez., ii. 177. But this would hardly have been 
necessary since he was in their power, and considering that the object of 
keeping him so was to-contro! the country, it would hare been botter not to 
degrade him. 

Donde mas oro se solia traer, que era de vna Provincia que se dire, 
Zacatuls....de otra Frovincia, qae 9° dize Gustepeyus, cerca de donde dex: 
embareamos,...¢ que cerca de aquella Provincia ay otras buenas minas, en 
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Zacatula party was headed by Pilot Gonzalo de Um- 
bria, in compensation perhaps for the loss of his feet 
at Villa Rica. He returned before the other parties, 
within the forty days allowed for the trip, and brought 
about three hundred pesos’ worth of gold dust, washed 
out in dishes from three rivers, by order of the ca- 
cique. Two chiefs accompanied him, bearing gold 
presents of nearly the same value as the dust, and 
offering allegiance to the Spaniards in the name of 
their caciques.*” Small as was the treasure, it afforded 
a substantial proof of the glowing report of Umbria. 
He had passed through three beautiful and fertile 
provinces, filled with towns containing buildings equal 
to any in Spain. He described a fortress finer in 
appearance and stronger than the castle of Burgos, 
and the people of Tamazulapan as most superior in 
dress and intelligence.” 

Another party, under one Pizarro,“proceeded south- 
eastward, through Tochtepec and Malinaltepec, both 
of which yielded them gold dust to the value of about 
three hundred pesos. encendting along the northern 
fork of Papaloapan, they reached the country of the 
Chinantecs, hostile to the Aztecs who had taken some 
of the border towns. Their independence had not. 
otherwise been affected, owing to their mountain 
fastnesses, their warlike spirit, and their formidable 
‘weapons, which were pikes about twenty feet in length. 


parte que no son mojetoe, que we dizen, los Chinatocas, y Co .’ Bernal 
Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 81, "Montezuma detailed two persons for each of four 





9 A young man of 25 years, whom Cortés treated ss a relative. With him 
‘went four Spaniards who understood mining, and four chiefs. 1d. 
MEX, Vou. I. 
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They invited the Spaniards to enter, but would not 
allow the Mexican escort to cross the boundary. The 
guides warned Pizarro not to trust himself to what 
they termed a treacherous people, but after a brief 
hesitation he advanced and received a hearty recep- 
tion. Aid was given to search for gold, of which 
seven hundred pesos’ worth was obtained from several 


Mexico vith rica 





rivers, most of it in rough grains.” On his return he 
brought two chiefs, who bore presents of gold from 
their chief cacique Cohuatlicamac, and tendered his 
allegiance on condition that the Aztecs should not 
be allowed to enter the country, Finding the inhab- 
itants so friendly and the province rich in resources, 
Pizarro left. four of his small party behind to establish 
cacao and maize plantations and to search for more 
gold.” 

En granos crespillos, porque dixeron los mineros, que aquello era de 


mas daraderas minas como de nacimiento,’ Id , 82. 
4 Bernal Diaz names them, ‘ Barristos, y Heredia el viejo, y Escalona el 
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The project appears to have found favor with Cortés, 
who besought ‘Montezuma to form plantations for the 
king also in his adjoining province of Malinaltepec. 
This was at once attended to, and within two months 
four substantial houses and a vast reservoir had been 
construeted, and a large tract of land brought under 
cultivation, the improvements being valued at twonty 
thousand pesos de oro.” 

Another important object was to find a better har- 
bor than Villa Rica, and the emperor being consulted, 
he at once ordered 2 map to be made, which showed 
very accurately not only the rivers and inlets already 
known to the Spaniards, between Pénuco and Tabasco, 
but the yet unknown Rio Goazacoalco, beyond the 
Mexican border, This being said to have a large and 
deep entrance, Cortés availed himself of Ordaz’ offer 
to examine it. Ten men, chiefly sailors and pilots, 
and some guides, accompanied ‘him, and authority 
was given to take escorts from the frontier garrisons, 
He proceeded to Chalchiuhcuecan or San Juan de 
Dine, and thence followed the coast examining the 
inlets. 

On reaching the frontier complaints became mu- 
merous against the native garrisons by reason of raids 
and outrages, and supported by the chief's who attended 
him he reprimanded the commanders, threatening them 
with the fate of Quauhpopoca unless they restrained 
the troops. They used to extend their raids into the 
Goazacoaleo province, but were at present somewhat 


moss, y Cervantes el chocarrery," and sya that Cortés, displeased at 

ng left to raise fowl and cacao, sent Alonso Luis torecall them. Hist. Verdad., 
82; Herrera, dec. it. lib. ix. cap. i, He is ovidently mistalsen, as shown by 
his ownlater text, for Cortés himself states that he sought to form plantations 
in that direction,” The recall was mado later and for a differeat reason. 

31+ Eytabon sembradas sesenta hanegas de maiz y diez de frijoles, y doa 
mil piée de cacap [cacao]. .. 
guislenioe patos. :y posi 
4; Petr Martyr, dec. v. cap. fi. 
for the king in two or three provinces, one ia Chimanta (Climantla}. The 
two Spaniards left in tho latier were saved, but elsowhere, subject to the 
‘Aztecs, they were killed during the uprising originated by Al ‘ii. 376, 
Tapia refers to an expedition at this time against a revolted province, 80 
leagues off. Ret., in Lcaxbalceta, Oct. Door, 


ron ua eatanque dé agua, 5 en él. pusieron 
ta mil y quinientaa gallinas,’ Cortés, Cartas, 
Oviedo writes that farms vere eatablished 
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guarded, owing to a repulse wherein a number of 
comrades had perished.” 

Ordaz’ proceedings served him well, for Tuchintlec, 
the cacique of this province, sent a deputation of 
leading men to extend a welcome, and furnished 
canoes and men to aid in sounding the river. The 
bar was found to be at least two fathoms and a half 
deep at low water, and above this, for twelve leagues, 
the soundings showed fully five fathoms, with a pros- 
pect of an equal depth for some distance, whereupon 
the pilots expressed the opinion that the channel might, 
be a strait leading to the southern sea.* Ordaz re- 
ceived not only presents of gold and pretty women 
for himself, but brought with him messengers bearing 
jewels, tiger-skins, feathers, and precious stones for 
Cortés, together with an offer of allegiance and tribute 
similar to those already tendered by the neighbors of 
Tabasco. His report, which extolled the agricultural 
resources as well as the port, induced the general to 
send with the returning messengers another party to 
examine these features more thoroughly and to test 
the disposition of the inhabitants. They again sounded 
the river, selected a town site, and reported in favor of 
asettlement. The cacique also expressed himself eager 
to receive settlers, and offered to begin at once the con- 
struction of houses. This decided Cortés to establish 
a colony on the river, and in April Juan Velazquez 
and Rodrigo Rangel set out with one hundred and 
fifty men to carry out the project. This, however, 
was not destined to be so speedily accomplished. 


Meanvhile Villa Rica had been a source of no small 
anxiety to Cortés. He had appointed Alonso de Grado 
4+ Por aqaella causa Iaman oy en diay donde aquella guerra passd, Cuilo- 

quis" Bernal Dias, Hut. Verda, 8 
Herscra Ie. cit: *Creyan To que desmanns,”remaska Comara, Hist 








jontly forgetful. Hist. Ver: 

s{casna]en ol assiento 
éparte . ler Martyrcalle these 
buildings ‘Tibutaries’ houses.’ dec. v. cap. ii; Cortés, Residencia, ii 6, 49. 
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to fill the vacant place of Escalante, as commander of 
the fortress, and as his lieutenant in the district. Grado 
was aman of agreeable presence and conversation, and 
with some fame among his comrades as a writer and 
musician, but more of he art than a soldier, with de- 
cided sympathies in favor of Velazquez. Indeed, Bernal 
Diaz charges him with having been the ringleader of 
the mutinous demonstration at Tlascala. Cortés was 
well acquainted with the character of the man; but his 
glib tongue had evidently overcome the prudence of 
the general, or else he preferred a less bold spirit than 
Escalante’s at this post. “Now, Sefior Grado,” said 
he in handing him his commission, “here is the ful- 
filment of your long felt desire of going to Villa Rica. 
Take care of the fort, treat the Indians well, and do 
not undertake any expeditions like that of Escalante, 
or you may meet his fate.” ‘In saying this,” adds 
Bernal Diaz, “he gave us soldiers a wink, which we 
readily enjoyed, knowing well enough that Grado 
would not venture to do so, even under penalty of 
disgrace.” The office of alguacil mayor, held by the 
former commander, was not included in the present 
commission, but was given to Sandoval, and when 
Grado remonstrated he was promised compensation 
in due time. 

On reaching Villa Rica the evil nature of the man 
came to the front. He assumed pompous demeanor, 
and expected the settlers to serve him as a great lord, 
while the Totonacs were pressed for gold and female 
slaves. The fort and the duties connected with it were 
neglected, and the commander spent his time in gor- 
mandizing and gambling, not to mention the secret 
efforts to undermine his general’s influence and to gain 
adherents for Velazquez. Thissoon reached the ears of 
Cortés, who felt not, a little annoyed at having trusted 
such a fellow. He recognized the necessity of intrust- 
ing this district to one thoroughly devoted to himself, 
since w fleet from Cuba might ai any moment arrive 
and create mischief. Therefore he scent Sandoval, 
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who was brave and prudent, as well as loyal, and with 
him Pedro de Ircio, a former cquerry, of insinuatin; 
manners and gossiping tongue, whom Sandoval clevated 
to a commanding position.* 

Grado was immediately sent up to Mexico under a 
native guard, and when he arrived, with hands tied 
and a noose round his neck, the soldicrs derided him, 
while Cortés felt half inclined to hang the fellow. 
After a few days’ exposure in the stocks he was re- 
leased, and soon his smooth persuasion paved once 
more a way to the favor of his general, with whom 
he became so reconciled as to obtain the office of con- 
tador not long afterward. 


Among the instructions to Sandoval was onc to 
send to Mexico two shipwrights with ship-buildin, 
implements, also chains, iron, sails, rope, compass, ant 
everything needful to fit out four vessels which had 
been placed on the stocks shortly after the seizure of 
the emperor.” The object was to afford a means for 
the movement of troops aud for escape in case 
of on uprising, when the bridges would doubtless be 
raised. In asking Montezuma for aid to fell and pre- 
py timber, it was pretended that it was for pleasure- 

oats wherewith to entertain him. Under the able 
direction of Martin Lopez aided by Alonso Nujiez, 
the master ed pact they were completed within a 
few weeks, and provided with four guns and tiers of 


oars, affording transport for three hundred men. 





+: Ho bad served as equerry inthe noble houses of the Conde de Urefta and 
Pedro Giron, of whoao allairs ho wos always prating. His propensity for tala- 
telling los: him many friends, but ho managed to keep intimate with Sandoval, 
‘whoso favorshe aiterwanl repaid with ingratitnde, Bernol Diaz, Hist, Vr rdavl., 
76 246. Gomara insists on naming him os the comardante, but this dig- 
nity he attained onlyafter Sazdoval and Rangol hind heldit. Cortés, Residencia, 
i. 256; Torquemada, i, 436. 

¥Luego que eniré en Ia dicha ciudad di mucha priesa 4 facer cuatro ber- 
gantines.... tales que podian echar trecientos hombres en Ia tierra y Mevar loe 
saballoe.' Corey Cartes 108: Pele Martyr, dec, v. capi “Quatro fustan” 
Gomara, Hist, Mex., 146. ‘Dos vergantines.’ Berna! ‘Hist, Verdad., 78. 
Tis cedars of Tacuia, numerous enough at his period, yielded much of the 
tinber, and the slopesof Iztaccihuat] and Telapon the hanler portion for masts, 
keels, ete, Mora, in Soe, Mex. Geoy., Boletin, ix. 301, 
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A bunting-trip to one of the imperial reserves 
across the lake was at once arranged." The largest 
vessel had been provided with awnings and other com- 
forts for the reception of Montezuma, his suite, and 
a strong guard, while other notables were accom- 
modated in the other craft. A volley from the guns 
announced their arrival, and did more probably to in- 
spire respect than even the presence of majesty. The 
vessels were accompanied by a fleet: of canoes, some 
holding forty or more courtiers, hunters, or attendants. 

Il were curious to see how the winged water-houses 
would behave, for their immense size was supposed 
to render them slow and clumsy. A fair breeze was 
blowing, however, and as the large sails unfurled, the 
vessels bounded forward with a speed that in a few 
moments left the occupants of the canoes far behind. 
Montezuma was delighted, and the trip was repeated. 
Hunting parties were likewise formed; for the royal 
captive enjoyed the chuse and used the blow-pipe 
with great all 

1 +En la laguna 4 vn pefiol, que estaus acotado, @ no ossauan entrar en 21 
4 monteat, por may principales que fuesen, vo pens de muerte” Bernat Dies 

86 Native Races, ii, 411. ‘Quédo yua a casa do monteris, le Meuauan cn 
ombros, con laa guardas de Castellanos, y tres mil Indios Tlsscaltecas.... .Acom- 
Pafiananle los seiiores sus vassallos.' Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vii. cap. iv. 
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Wire their hand so securely on the spring that 
moved a mighty empire, there is little wonder that 
these Spanish adventurers became somewhat insolent 
toward the people they so injured. The Mexicans 
were not slow to mark this, and there were those 
among them, and others beside them, who began to 
think of taking matters into their own hands, of 
destroying the invaders and releasing the emperor, 

Montezuma’s occasional appearance in public, and 
the assertion that he foaied with the Spaniards of 
his free-will, and because the gods desired it, had for 
a time satisfied the nobles; but the hard irons on 
his limbs and the cruel burning of patriotic men 
had opened their eyes somewhat to the true state of 
affairs. No one knew when his turn might come. 
Life was insecure enough subject to the caprice of their 
own sovereign, but the dark uncertain ways of these 
emissaries of evil were past finding out. These things 
were thought of and talxed of in high places. Race 
aversions and the political systems of the tripartite 
alliance caused more than oue party to be formed, 


(98) 
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each with aspirations that could not be entertained by 
the others. The most prominent leader at this time 
was Cacama, who had at first favored the strangers 
in their character as envoys. And now he began the 
endeavor to direct the movement of the Aztec nobil- 
ity, but jealousy of Acolhua influence rose uppermost, 
and his efforts tended only to create a reaction in 
favor of abiding by the will of the emperor.? 

Although there were enough of oy abet eo in 
Mexico for his purpore, Cocoa found that he muxt 
rely almost wholly on tho northern provinecs, and in 
connection with Cuitlahuatzin, Totoquihuatzin TT. of 

a, his own brothers, and others, he organized a 
conspiracy which had for its aim the expulsion of the 
Spaniards and the release of his uncle. Beneath this 
was harbored a design upon the Aztec throne, which 
would probably become vacant; and even if Cacama 
was not sure of gaining this for himself, he had at 
least the expectation of assuming the leadership of the 
Andhuac confederacy? He presented to the council 
in the most dismal aspect the purposes of the Span- 
iards, who evidently sought to become absolute masters 
and reduce them all to slavery. It was time to rise 
for religion and liberty. Their honor and welfare de- 
manded it, and this before the Spaniards rendered 
themselves too powerful by reinforcements and al- 
liances. With heedless confidence he vaunted that 
Mexico should be his within a few hours after setting 
out against her, for there were many of her citizens 
ready to aid in such a work. The Spaniards were 
overrated, and could effect little, surrounded as they 
were on all sides, and without other supplies than 
those provided by the Mexicans. 

1 Visto por ol rey Cacama el poco dnimo y determinacion de los Moxi- 
canon, oo sald de ln lodad'y n0fud@ inde Tezzuco, para juntar sus gentes.? 
Tetlibrochitl, Hist. Chich., 298, and Torquenada, i. 450. Bat it in doubtful 
whether bevemained many dayein Motice afte: tho sdnare of bis uncle if 
indeed he was there then. 

1 Bernal Diaz aseumes, naturally enough for a Spenish conqueror, that ove 


ef the main objects of Cacama was to rescue the imperilled treasures st 
Mexico. Hist, Verdad,, 79-30. 
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The motives and the necessity were recognized, 
though the means proposed met with some objections; 
but when the question of spoils and rewards came 
forward there were still greater differences. Among 
others, the brave and powerful lord of Matlaltzinco 
advanced pretensions, founded in on his close 
relationship to Montemma, which Cacama above all 
could not admit. The result was disagreement, fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of several members* 

No attempt had been made to keep the movement, 
or its aetenatble motive, a secret from Montezuma, nor 
could it have been kept from him who was the still 

werful ruler of a servile race; but, even if the deeper 
lying aim was not revealed him, he could not fail to 
foresee the troubles that might arise, particularly under 
such a leader. He still hoped the Spaniards would 
soon leave, or that his release might be effected by 
other means, for he dreaded a conflict with the power- 
ful invaders, involving perhaps the destruction of the 
diyand hie own detth. He sent to tell the: oon: 
spirators that thoy neod not concern themselves about 
his imprisonment. The Spaniards had more than 
once proposed that he should return to his own palace, 
but the gods had decreed it otherwise. He could not 
allow his people to be needlessly exposed to war, or 
lis capital to destruction. Remember Cholula Their 
stay would not be long. 

‘This message was not without its effect even among 
the Tezcucans, for, although the fate of the Aztec 
capital and king may have concerned them but little, 
there were many who could not forget that the im- 
tes and proud Cacama had obtained the throne 

y favor of Montezuma, to the prejudice of an elder 
brother, Tetlahuchuctquizitzin. Their father, Neza- 
hualpilli, had died in 1515, without naming a suc- 
cessor, and the choice devolving on the royal council, in 


{han desian, que le venia db derecto el Reyno, y seSorio de Mexico, 
Howover that may be he laid claim to the Artec throne, and Cacama replied 
‘tuat to himself alone should that belong. Bernal Diaz, /list. Verdad., 79-80. 
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conjunction with the rulers of Mexico and Tlacopan, 
Cacama was elected. Cohuanacoch, the third brother, 
acquiesced, but the youngest, the fiery Ixtlilxochitl, 
protested in favor of the eldest heir, and denounced 
the selection as due to Montezuma, who hoped to 
mould the new king to his own will and so again to 
control. He even resorted to arms in support of his 
views, and enlisting the northern provinces in his 
Javon’ after wishort fampaign heebliged. Ceanme: to 
consent to a division of the kingdom with himself.4 

His ready success proved that Cacama had no very 
great hold on the people, and now, when came the 
warning of Montezuma, more than one chief coun- 
selled prudence from other motives than fear. But 
the king stamped all these objections as cowardly, and 
appears even to have placed under restraint several 
of those whose want of sympathy he bad reason to 
suspect.6 His blood was hot, and relying on the 
promises of his supporters, he considered himself 
strong enough to bid defiance to his épponents. He 
sent word to his uncle that if he had any regard for 
the dignity of his station and the honor of his person 
and ancestry, he would not quietly submit to the 
bondage imposed by a handfal of robbers, who with 
smooth tongue sough: to cover their outrages against 
him and the gods. If he refused to rise in defence 
of his religion, throne, and liberty, Cacama would not.* 

This outspoken utterance of the nephew whom he 
had assisted to rulership amazed Montezuma as much 
as it wounded his pride, and he no longer hesi- 
tated to take counsel with Cortés, who already 
obtained an inkling that something was stirring.’ 

$ S00 Native Races, v. 474. 

5 *Mandé echar presos tres dellos.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad, 80. 

© ‘Cacama le reapondio muy agramente, diziendo que si él tuuiera san; 
gn cl ojo niestario prea, ni eat de quairo estranjtos, ete, Gomara, Js, 
“"T Recording to Bernal Diazand Gomara, Cortes was informed by Monte- 
zuma before he and Cacama exchangod the severe messages referred to, and 
that the Spaniarl sent the first remonatrarce, but the emperor, at master, and 


s the pervon whom the revolt immediately concerned, had natarally to take 
the initiative. 
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With characteristic promptness the latter suggested 
that, since Cacama’s real object was evidently to usu 
the throne, a Mexican army should be given to tid 
the Spaniards in laying waste the territory of the 
conspirators and in capturing them. The emperor 
had probably entertained a hope that the news would 
frighten his guest and make it safe to urge a retreat 
from Mexico, thus ending the whole trouble. He 
was therefore somewhat startled by this proposal, the 
true tenor of which he well understood. He feared 
a fratricidal war of doubtful result, wherein he would 
appear as arrayed against the defenders of national 
religion and liberty; and being now weak and cowed 
he hesitated to arm at all, preferring peaceful meas- 
ures. To this Cortés was not averse, for he recognized 
on socond thought that aggressive steps might become 
the signal for a general uprising which would over- 
whelm him, since Aztec troops could never be re- 
lied on. 

He accordingly sent messages to Cacama, reminding 
him of their friendly intercourse, and representing the 
danger of offending the Spanish king by proceedings 
whieh could only react on himself And fend to the 
destruction of his kingdom. Montezuma supported 
this by asking the king to come to Mexico and 
arrange the difficulty. Cacama had not gone so far 
to be restrained by what he termed an empty threat, 
and regardless of the warnings from a timid minority 
he replied that he knew not the king of the Span- 
iards, and would never accept the friendship of men 
who had oppressed his country and outraged his blood 
and religion. He had had enough of their promises, 
but would declare his determination when he saw 
them.’ To Montezuma le sent word that he would 


* Bernal Dias, Hiet, Verdai., 79. He would not hold friendship with him 
who wok sway ‘his honor and’ kingdom, ‘The war _was for the good of his 
subjects, and in defence of their land and religion. Before laying down arms 
he would avenge hia uncle and his gods. He knew not who was the king of 
the Spaniards nor would he Tsien to him, much les know hin. Gomer, 

ist. Mez., 1 
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come, “not with the hand on the heart, however, 
but on the sword.”? 

There was considerable meaning in this threat, for 
Cacama had with great energy set about to mass his 
forces at Oztoticpac, and they in conjunction with 
those of his allies would make a formidable host.” 
Cortés was aware of this, and seeing that no time was 
to be lost he firmly represented to Montezuma the 
necessity of securing the person of the king, openly 
or by stealth; and when he still hesitated, the signifi- 
cant hint was given that the Spaniards would 
a refusal with suspicion. This decided him, and he 

romised that it should be done, if possible. Cortés 

roke forth in expressions of -will, and again 
offered him that freedom which Monteruma well knew 
he would never grant. 

In placing Cacama on the throne, the emperor 
had seized the opportunity to introduce into the 
Acolhua government offices several creatures of his 
own, who were paid to maintain Aztec influence in 
the council and to watch operations. To these men 
he sent an order, weighted with presents, to seize the 
king and bring him to Mexico." They accordingly 
prevailed on their victim to hold a council at Te. 
petzinco for finally arranging the campaign. This 
palace was situated on the lake, near ‘T'ezcuco, and 
Spproschet by canals. Here Cacama was seized and 
thrown into @ boat prepared for the occasion, and 
carried to the Aztec capital." 

* +Con hechizos le teniamos qxitado su gran eoracon, y fuerea; d que mucs- 


tros Dioses, y la gran muger de Castilla, . . nos da aquel ler.’ In this 
Knthe dic wteG rematke Berea! Diss, iat Frente, 60. 

ec 100,000 men. Jepbtcecit, His. 200. 

‘enia en su tierra del dict ymazin muchas personas principales 
vi Contes, Cartan, OF, ig 










pars citular Ian conas co In quer 
Ixtlilzochitl, when Cacama left Mexico, partly out of fear lest the Spauiards 
should seize him for promoting a revolt there, his brothers Cohtavacoch ancl 
Ixtlilxochitl, all now reconciled, pretended 'to fall into his views, Isthil- 
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Ashamed, perhaps, of his share in the transaction, 
and unwilling to face the taunts of: the captive, Monte- 
zama refused to see him, and he was surrendered to 
Cortés, who, regardless of royalty, applied the fetters 
as the surest’ means against escape. This seizure 
scattered the conspirators and their schemes to the 
winds, and the demoralization was completed by the 
arrest of several of the more important personages, 
such as the king of Tlacopan and the lords of pape 
apan and Coyuhuacan,who were also shackled.* Thus 
we sec that’ Montezuma’s captivity did not greatly 
affoct Lis power, since he could so readily place under 
restraint the confederate kings, in their own prov- 
inces; and it was not wholly unwelcome to him to find 
his misfortune shared by other prominent men, since 
this made his disgrace less conspicuous, 


zochill recommended Tepetzineo as the place brat muited for begining oper 
tions on Mexico, and while proceeding to the placc in a canoe he was carried 
‘on to Mexico by his faithless brothers. Without Ixtlilsochitl's aid Monteruma 
and Cortés could never have been able to overcome the powerful Cacama, con- 
cludes the author. Hit. Chich., 298-0. In his Relaciones, 339, 412, the samo 
author states that Cacama was seized not for plotting, but because Cortés de- 
sired to secure so powerful a ‘Erasscur de Bourbourg follows the 
former version, and believes that Montezuma favored the conspiracy as a 
means to oblige the Spaniards todepart, Ist. Nat. Civ., iv.258. ‘There 
be some trattrin this belief. so far as the beginning of the plot is conccrmed, 
but it must be considered that Montezuma would have preferred not to intrust 
tech a movement to + probable rival, tho ruler of m penple jealous of Aztec 
supremacy, and the ally of his most hated enemy, itl If, again, 
Cacama was hin tool, the emperor would nck have hnd him seized, to be exe- 
cuted for all he know, when hs could have wamed him to fleo ot to defen 
himacif. Had Ixtlilzochitl surrendered the king, Cortés woald not be likely 
to give the credit to Montezuma, as he doct, Cartas, 97-8. 

 Comara, Hist. Mex., 133. Yot Bornel Diaz assumes that Monterums 
examined him and the other prisoners, ‘y spo Monteama de los conciertos 
en que andaus, quo ora alearse por seitor.” Hist. Verdid., 89. 'Y b cabo de 
pocos dias le dieroa Garrote sccrotamente,’ adds Torquemada, i, 470, errone- 
‘ously, Hat Cortés fallen into hia hands, tho stono of sacrifico would spoedil 
havo received him, and the captive must accordingly have regarded hi 
aa mercifully treated. The general knew the value of euch prominent hostazes, 
The leniency gained hith besides great credit, as Solis rightly assumes. /Jist, 
Mex., ii, 21-2, 


43*En ocho dias todos sr fun pees Is cadena, ” Bernal Diaz, 
‘Hiat, Ferdud., 80, This author includes the lord of Matlaltzinco, who escaped. 
huis pursuers tho longest, and when finally brought before the emperor spoke 
his ‘mind 40 freely that he would have been consigned to the executioner 
had not Cortés interfered, Daran adds the lerd of Xochimiloo instead of 
the last two. fiat. Jnd., MS., ii 444. * Pglid ancora il Re di Tlacopan, i 
Signori d'Iztapalapen, e di Cojohuacan, fratelli tutti o due del Re Motozuma, 
due figlinoli di questo medesimo Re, Itzquauhtzin Signor di Tlatelolco, un 
Sommy Sacordote di Messico, e parecchj altri.’ Clavigero, Storia Mens., iii. 107. 
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Ho now resolved, with the approval of Cortés, to 
depose the Tezcucan ruler, as a rebel against his 
authority, and to place on the throne a more dutiful 
subject, a younger natural brother of Cacama, named 
Cuicuetzcatl," whom his ill-treatment bad driven to 
Mexico for protection. The nomination was for the . 
sake of appearance submitted for ratification to a 
convention of loyal Tezcucan chiefs, many of whom 
hoped no doubt to obtain greater influence under this 

‘outh. The new king was escorted to the gates of 
Mexico by Cortés ad Montezuma, and received at 
Tozcuco with triumphal arches and processions.” 


And now, with the three confederate rulers and a 
number of leading caciques in his power, the great 
king-maker thought the time had come to egg a 
formal acknowledgment of Spanish sovereignty. 
reminded Montezuma of his promises to pay Padi 
and demanded that he and his vassals should tender 
allegiance. Instead of the objections expected, Cortés 
was surprised to hear a prompt acquiescence. Mon- 
tezuma had evidently been long prepared for the 
demand, and said that he would at once convene his . 
chiefs for consultation. Within little more than a 
week the summoned dignitaries had arrived, and at a 
meeting, attended by no Spaniards save the page, he 
intimated to the leading personages, so far as he dared 
before this witness, that the concession demanded of 
them was to satisfy the importunate jailers. “The 

ods, alas!. are mute,” concluded Montezuma; “bat 
by and by they may "signify their will more clearly, 


1s Re lami, Don Carlos’ Bani Die Te Verdad., 80; 
jarnommé bat 






Hist. den.,iie ‘277, ond in Tztlilzochith, ig him. Tho lattor, indeed, aasumca 
Shat Crexinn continued to reign, ‘though captive like Montezuma. //is. Chichy 
1 Herrera gives the speeches on the ocasion. de. ib capi * Ero 
msa bien quisio, que no Cacama....Y Cortes hazia reyes, y mandaua con 
tanta autoridad, como si ya vuiera ganado el imperio.” Gomara, /list. Mer., 
133, Brasseur de Bourbourg assumes that Cohuanacoch and Ixtlilxochitl ab 
nce managed to obtzin conttcl of the weak youth and of the government. 
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and I will then say what further is to be done.”™ 
‘All declared sorrowfully that they would do as he 
bade, and Cortés was informed that on the following 
day the required ceremony would take place. 

On this occasion the chiefs mustered in force be- 
fore Montezuma, who was seated on a throne having 
on either side the new king of Tezcuco and he of 
Tlacopar.” All being prepared, the Spanish general 
entered with his captains and a number of soldiers. 
The emperor now addressed his vassals, Teminding 
them of the relation so long and happily maintain 
between them—as dutiful subjects on the onc side, 
and a line of loving monarchs on the other. Com- 
paring the Quetzalcoatl myth and other indications 
with the advent of white men from the region of 
the rising sun, he showed that they must be the 
long expected race, sent to claim allegiance for their 
king, to whom the sovereignty evidently belonged. 
The gods had willed it that their generation should 
repair the omission of their ancestors. “Hence I 
pray that as you have hitherto held and obeyed me 
as your lord, 80 you will hencoforth hold and obey 
this great king, for he is your legitimate ruler, and in 
his place accept this captain of his. All the tribute 
and service hitherto tendered me give to him, for I 
also have to contribute and serve with all that he 
may require. In doing this you will fulfil not only 
your duty, but give me great pleasure.”” 

His concluding words were almost lost in the sobs 
which his humiliated soul could no longer stifle. The 
chiefs were equally affected, and the sympathies even 
of the flint-heartod Spaniards were aroused toa degree 
which moistened many an eye. With some of the 
lately arrived dignitaries, who had not had time to 

18¢FI tiempo andando varemoa ai tanemoa otra mejar rexpnexta de nnex 

iooes a tntaoon tags nak haan sas ais sgn ck 
no conuengs.' Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 81. 

The latter had probably tendered his submiasion in order to retain the 

throne. Txililxochitf namos Cacama as the Tezouean king present 


Cortés, Cartas, 98-9, ‘Demos graciasa los dioses, ( an venidoon nuestros 
dian los g tito deasasuamos,’ of neq. Gomara, Hist. Mez., 134. 
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fully grasp the situation at the capital, indignation 
struggled with grief at the dismal prospect. Others 
led the prophecy that the empire would termi- 
nate with Montezuma, whose very name appeared 
fraught with evil omen,” and were quite reconciled 
to the inevitable., So were most of them, for that 
matter, either through belief in the myth or from a 
sense of duty to their master. One of the eldest 
nobles broke the oppressive silence by declaring his 
sorrow at witnessing the grief of their beloved sov- 
ereign and hearing the announcement of goming 
changes. But since the time had come for the ful- 
filment of divine decrees, they, as devout and dutiful 
subjects, could only submit. Again their grief broke 
forth, though many a bitter glance was called up by 
the allusion to changes in store for them. Observing 
the bad impression, Cortés hastened to assure them 
that Montezuma would not only remain the great 
emperor he had always been, and his vassals be con- 
firmed in their dignities and possessions, but that 
their domain and power would be increased. The 
changes proposed were merely intended to stop wars, 
to enlighten them on matters with which they were 
as yet unacquainted, and to promote general welfare. 
One after another, beginning with Montezuma, they 
now swore allegiance, and gave promise of service and 
tribute, after which they were dismissed with thanks 
for their compliance.” 
"Tenia del ornculo de sus dioses respuesta muchss vezes.....i perderia 
Is silla alos ocho afta de su rsynado, y q por esto aunes quiso hazer guorra m 
tos apatoles,... Bien que por olro sabo lo tenis por burin pucs atia mas 
deziiets ation Gre rey." Gomara, His Aer, 4-5; cela, Hi. Ind, 
"Cortés, Cartas, 91, 98-9; Herrera, dec. ii. ap. iv Tapia, Fel, in 
Teazbalceta, Col. Doc., i. §80-1. The allegi fored before Secretary 
Pedro Fornandea, Bernal Diaz, Hist. 
ama of hin own ascord offered allegiance and tribate, in the hope that this 
rae Bl erect A eel wert eee er 
this tot we giving Tegaiity tothe conquest. Hid, Mex., il, 23-32. Pros. 
cott supposes that the submission was prompted loss by fear than by con- 
‘seience—zonscientious obedience to the myth. Mrz., ii. 198. Oviedo looks 
ou the tears as evidence of unwillingawss, and thinks Unt either the emperor 
‘was very pusillanimous, or the will of God oloarly manifest. iti, 207. Ac- 
Hur, Mex, Vou. 1. 22 
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The submission of the sovereigns appears to have 
been quietly accepted throughout the country, and 
the impunity with which even single Spaniards moved 
about shows that no hostility had been aroused by the 
act, in the provinces at least, Evidently the people 
hovered between fear of men who so few in number 
could yet: perform so great achievements, and awe of 
divine will 2s indicated by the prophecies and tradi- 
tions. Cortés was not slow in making use of his new 
power by representing to the emperor that, his king 

ing in need of gold for cortain projects, it would be 
well for the new vassals to begin tribute payments as 
an earnest of their loyalty. Montezuma had expected 
this, and it was readily reed that he should send 
officers, accompanied by Spaniards, to the different 

rovinces and towns of the empire for contributions.* 

these demands were met with more or less alacrity, 
and in poured gold and silver, in dust, and quoits, and 
leaves, and trinkets, which formed to a certain ex- 
tent a medium for trade. Many towns remote from 
the mines had nothing to offer save a few jewels, which 
were perhaps heirlooms among the chiefs 


cording to IxtlilxochitI the kings and caciques vere required to leave hostages 
forthe obacrrance of their oaths *Cacams, y com ol wus dos hermanoe, Coban 
cochtain y Ixilixochitl, aegun las relaciones y pinturas de Tezeaco, dieron ea 
rehenes d cuatro hermanos suyos y otras tants hermanas.’ He names the 
Trothers, and states that Montezuma also had to leave sonsand brothers. 

Chich., 299-300, Brasseur de Bourbourg suppeses, from a reseublance in 
name of the new king of ‘Tezcuco to that of one of his brothers’ hostages, 
that hie had already been forced to abdicate in favor of Cohuanacoch and 
IxtlilxochitI, and surrender himself to the Spaniards. One of his sisters, 
taptized os’ Dofia Juans, became the mistress of Cortés, as Ixtlilxochitl 
observes, and ‘psrit dana la nuit de la retraite, enceinte du fait de Cortés’ 














Cartie, 100, 

2 Acoording to the Tezcucan records, twenty Spaniards were sent with two 

‘a brothers, Nesahualquentzin and Tetlahuchueequititein, to collect 

of that city. As they were leaving Mexico, Montezuma despatched 
‘& mesenger to the former prince, enjoining him to treat the 5 

well and to obtain a large sum, ‘This whispered advice was assumed by the 

Spaniards, wo hide plot, wud laying violent bands on the prinoe, the leader 

earried him to Cortés, 'who had him hanged at once. The king was of 
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When the collectorsreturned, Montezuma summoned 
the Spanish leaders, and surrendered what they had 
brought. Tn addition to this, he offered them the treas- 


course deeply grieved, but dared not sy anything. Guided by another 
brother, Tepacrochitzin, the Spaniards reached Tezcuco, and behaved ou:- 
rageonsly. With the aid of Ixililxochit! they aeized the contanta of tha royal 

filling with the gold a chest two fathoms ix height and length, and 
one in width. "After this they compelled the chief: to contribute as much 
more, Ixtlilxochit! assumes that tho king, and that the deed 
ca was sworn, and seven weeks after tho Spaniard.’ 
His, Cok, 208) 1, Be S080, IAS Bese do 
Bourbourg repoate this story in substance, though he oorreste it by statin 
Gat Monfercban itrfored tad eeved the prince’ That, Nat Chey fe. Se 
Herrera writes that ‘the sorvant’ sent to guido the Spaniards disappeared on 
‘the way. Ho was caught and hanged by order of Cscama, who gave them a 
more trusty attendant. ‘They were received at Tezctco with great pomp, and 
Presented with female slaves. A large amount of gold, pearls, and other 
Valuables was obtained, aud 8 carriers were sent to Mexivy laden with 
honoy, which Cortés distributed, while he kept the treasures, dec. ii, lib, ix. 
cap. 1, According wo Vanquer do Tapia, 19,000 pewe in gol! were tained 
from Tezcuco, beside some jewels and cloth, Not satisfied with this, Cor 
‘sent Cscama in charge of Alvarado to oxact more. But little being obtained, 
boiling pitch was applied to the stomach of Cacama before he was sent back 
to Mexiee, al denies this outrage. Aamires, Proceso contra Alvarcdu, 
8, 35-4, 05, 

Fernando de Alva Cortés Ixtlilxochitl claims ovr attention as a native 
historian who has labored zealously to vindicate the glorious antecedents of 
his race, particalarly the Acolbuas, whose loyal devotion to the Spanish in- 
vaders he advocates with an enthusisam as unblushing as it is inconsistent. 
‘The chief hero of the theme is his ancestor and ¢, King Ixtlilxochit], 

grandfather, according to Munoz" 


























+ Col, 681 5 Panen, Teatro Nucea 
Expana, MSS. The requirements of the suit called forth more than one 
of his writings, which had in view to establish both his own title and the 
claims of his family. ‘Their research and style attracted the atteation of the 
viceroy, who encourage’ him to coatinue » task for which he was so well 
fitted, not only by his Spanish and Aztec atudies, bat aa a native to whorn 
his countrymen would readily communicate their vievs and traditions, ant 33 
the possessor of a vast family archive. ‘The command acconied with his in- 
eliaation and improved foreune, ancla number of plese were protond, which 
after his death, aboat 1648, passed to the Jesuit college, Clavigero, Storia 

1G, abd thence to ‘the Archivo General, where they form Yolumes 











most complete list of his works is given in Dice. Univ.,iv.; that by 
Botarini is nearly as full, Catalogo, 2 etc.; Beristair, Bibl., ‘Alva,’ gives it 
Teas s0, and Clavigero’s is still briefer, while Pinelo, Epitome, }, makes: 
merely a general allusion. Kingsborough, on the otber hand, offers an almost 
complete reproduction of the writings in volume ix. of his Mex. Antig. ‘The 
longest and most important is the /fistoria Chichineca, dedicated to the 
viceroy, in 05 chapters, of which the first 76 treat of the rise and progress of 
the Chichimec empire, represented at the conquest by the acolhtias, and of 
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ures kept in his own palace, regretting that he had not 
more to give; but previous offerings had diminished 
what he possessed. “When you transmit it to your 
King,’ he said, “tell him that it comes from his good 


‘as inherited by his ancestors, the kings of Tescuoo. The 
1 Apts ela tthe comyest by the Spend ard re inconpene te 
Phe most carefully written of the series, elaborated partly from provicus 
Bantacrpts partly fron fea researeben whl th account of the Conquest 
esta alao on the testimony of eye-witnesses, reinforosd by additions 
Gomara and other soiroes, as he admits on pp. 300, 303 An allusion to 
‘Torquemada shows that it could not have been completed before 1615, and it 
wan probably his last work. More than one copy i# extant, from’ ono of 
qhleh Termaux-Compans printed « French translation, while ihe beat iwao, 
pate rough ia After a copy from Veytia. ‘The material has’ bos 
[and Veytia’s Hist. Ant. Me). may bo said to rest upon it. The 
mate Ipporag of the other writings are, Sumaria Relacion de todas las cosas 
veca-Avpana, y que fos tulecas alcanzaros, in relations, which 
treat of the myth mythictl period from the ereation ofthe world, serording to 
zutive tradition, tothe fallof the Toltoe Historia de ln SeoresChichineca, 
12 relations, whi gs the history down to the Spanish conquest: 
Noticias ie los pobladores y naciones de Nueva Espana, in 13 relations; the 
first 12 qnite short, and relating to native peoples; the last of considerable 
Iength, and dwelling on the conquest. Carlos Maria de Bustamante 
Jaed the 12th relation in soparnte form, to phich, wader an excel ic 
zeal, he gave the title of Horribles Crueldades de loa Conguisia- 
doves, Mexico, 1829, Notes were spend, and cuaidrabe whereas 
with ‘toxt, 10 as to increase the odium against the conquerors. Ternaux- 
Compans included « French translation of fein his collciga, Kingsborough 
hus printed eleven shorter pieces by Ixtlilxochitl, and a few more are st- 
teibuted to hs pan, 66s franslation of Nezahualsoyot!s poems, a fragment of 
the mme king’s biography, and a history of the Virgin of Guadalupe; bat 
the last two are donbiful.” Several of the pi 
femmarice under diferent len, connected with the author's pleadings, 
hile the 13%h relation may be termed s cleverly prepared biography of 
reat namenake, from the exaggerated promincnos given vo his ecrvises for the 
Secih ‘cure. ” Prescott's acveral blunders on this and sther pointa are prob- 
r 

















ne as miich to a want of accesa to sufficient materis! as to s hasty study. 
hroughout theae writings are evidences of the patriotic epirt which 
mptod Lxtlilxochitl in the study and tranlation of tho painted recorda of 
Fir'eople; tnd every now and then gleams forth a vary uatural hatred of 
the Spanish oppressor, #0 marked indeed as ones to call forch the condemna- 
tion of an offoial censor. Otherwise the narrative of events oonneoted with 
the conquerors are closcly masked; for the sake of private aims and the oom- 
mon fear of the white masters. As a consequence many troublesome facta 
are hidden and many questions smoothed to the detrinent of history. The 
narratives are also extremely confusing in dates, and to a great extent in 
aangement, while the intares is diminished by trivial details, and in- 
Pobahle is thoes wore the fouls fis Ses ates tat Ne, 
io did woni well in ing with misty traditions, enveloped aa 
they were in the intricate mazes of erg hics, And he is ‘justly entitled 
to our admiration, and to the gratitude of his countrymen, for reacning from 
now tnatiainable sources so large a mass of material to illustrate the glories 
of his race. His style indicates # scholar from whem even bis 8} 
cantemporaries might have taken Iessoas, for the 1 is excoodingly 
lear for this period, and fall of graceful sentences and descriptions, 
Fanilcring hint not unworthy to be called the Livy and the Ciceroof Anthuac, 
‘as Prescott and Bustamante respectively entitle 
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vassal, Montezuma.” He requested that certain fine 
chalchiuite stones, each valued at two loads of gold, 
and some finely chased and inlaid blow-pipes, should 
be given to the king alone." This Tiberality evoked 
the most: profound protestations of gratitude, as may 
be supposed, for they had not expected so great an 
addition to the glittering heaps already in their pos- 
session, Tapia and another officer were despatched 
in all haste with the imperial mayordomo to receive - 
the treasure. It was stored in a hall and two smaller 
chambers of the aviary building,*and consisted of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, in setting and in separate 
form, with foathors, robes, and other articles, all of 
which were transferred to the Spanish quarters.” 
These valuables, together with the collections from 
the provincesand the previously surrendered treasures 
of Axayacatl, were given to Cortés, who placed them 
in charge of the treasnrer, Gonzalo Mejfa, and the 
contador, Alonso de Avila. The famed smiths of 
-Azcapuzalco were called in to separate the gold and 
silver settings from the jewels of less delicacy and 
beauty, which it had been determined to melt. This 
took about three days. They were then melted into 
bars, three fingers in breadth, and stamped with the 
royal arms.* Iron weights were made of one arroba 
and downward, not very exact, it seems, yet suitablo 
for the purpose, and with these the value of the 
melted gold was found to be somewhat over 162,000 
pesos de oro, according to Cortés’ statement; the silver 


*Bemal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 83, gives a description of these and other 


presenta, 

«Que ve Hamaba Totocalco.’ Sakagn, Hist. Cong., 28. 

* Tapia, Ret., in Leazbalcesa, Cot. Doc. il. 081; Gomara, Fist. Mez., 135; 
Herrera, dre. ii, lit. ix. cap. iv. Bernal Diaz assumes that the Axayacatl 
‘treasures were those now given ; but the testimony of the eye-witnessea, Tapia 
‘and Ojeda, confirmed and accepted by Gomara and Herrera, shows that they 
were given on a previous occasion already referred to, Still, Bernal Diaz 
does mention that sfter the melting of the rougher jewels new presents came 
from Moutezuma. Hist, erdad.,82-8. He in very confusing, however, in his 
‘account of the treasures generally; and Clavigero, Prescott, and others, have 
allowed themselves to fellow him too clorely in this and ollter instances, 

% Como de vn Real, y del tamatio de rn toston de a quatro,’ Bernal Dias, 
Tit, Verda, 83. 
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weighed over 500 marcos, and the unbroken jewels 
and other effects were estimated at over 500,000 du- 
cats, not counting the workmanship.” The jewels 
were set with feathers, pearls, and precious stones, 
fashioned chiefly in animal forms, ‘‘so perfect as to 
appear natural.” A number of trinkets for the royal 
share had also been fashioned by the goldsmiths after 
designs by the Spaniards, such as saintly images, 
crucifixes, bracelets, and chains, all made with won- 
derful fidelity to originals. The silver for the same 


® Probaraa de Lejalie, in Ieasbaleeta, Col. Doc., i. 421-2. Cortés, Cartas? 
Jo0-1, nok ao explcit with regard to the tterfgare, saying merely that 
hhe had ect apart for the king unbroken jewola and other objects valued at 
over 100,000 ducats; but, since this figure comes in connection with the 
‘account of one fifth of all the treasures reserred for the sovereign, it may be 
‘saumod that the 100,000 formed also a fifth ef the unbroken lot." This, con- 
sisting to a great extent of precious stones, pearls, cotton, and other cffecte, 
could not have all been reserved for the king. It seems besides improbable 
Ghat eo large » proportion of treasure 103,000 “dueats should & wecond 
time have been ‘taken from the soldiers, even if Monteruma bed «lestined 
‘them especially for thelr ruler. All the treasures and gifts acquired were 
obtained by the efforta of the expedition, and were always regarded aa a part 
of its . Yet Gomera, Hist, Mex., 135-6, who had the statements of 
Cortés and others at his disposal, writes that’ the 100,000 lot’ was selected 
from the treasures, previous to melting, in erder to form a present for the 
king in connection with the ono Afth, ‘Bersal Diaz writes confusedly that 
the heaps of unmelted gold from which feathers and other settings had been 
removed were valued at 600,000 pesos. ‘Tais did uot include the plates, 
guna, and dant of gol, nor tho aver aod otlartreaare’ “A fow Uns 
Rirther he says that the royal officials declared tho gold, inelted, pnd in 
{quoits, dust, and jewels, to bo worth over 600 000 petos, beside the silver and 
many jewels not valued. From theee lota the distribution waa made for king 
and expedition, Many wldiers declared that the original amount was : 
ove third having barn abstracted hy the leaders. Wut. Verda, 88 The 
Puarginal prat Ja this euthority calls the above sums pesos de oro, which 
Increases the value three times. Confusing as this version ie, it confirma 

any rate the supposition that the unbruken jewels were also divided 
among the members of the expedition. Proscott eatimatos the whole 
treasure in the money value of his time at $6,300,000, which may be 
accepted 0s sufficiently approximate. Sce Jer, ii. 202-8. “Robertson ae 
cepts Bernal Diaz’ last estimate in pesos, which is equivalent to about 
{wo fiftha of Prescott's. ‘The amell proportion of silver indicates how little 
the natives understood and resorted to mining, and how insignificant « por. 
tiou of the metallic wealth of the country was represented by the treasures 
bo far acquired, Cold was ob‘ained from loose ard shallow alluvial de- 
Prelts in‘chd near tie dverm aid le war vuly in tue oniraction of Ys snl 
Copper that the Indians exhibited an advance inthe ar: of mining, ‘Robertson 
is wrong in assuming that gold was not used as a trade medium; still, it was 
only partly 00, and ft wes chicBy sought for crnamenta. The rarity of silver 
male this metal far more valusble ‘than in Europe, and the stones. most 
estecmed were regarded by the Spaniards ns se many'pebbles, For en account 
Sf mines, metals, aad meney_mmong tho Atos so Native Hore ti” In 
YoL i. chap. it, note B of the Central American division of the present work 
ingiven information on the currency of thie period, 
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share was made into plates, spoons, and similar arti- 
cles. The feathers presented a brilliant variety of 
colors and forms, and the cotton, some of the most. 
delicate texture and color, was both plain and em- 
broidered, and made into robes, tapestry, covers, and 
other articles. Turquoises, pearls, toys, and trinkets 
were also among the treasures.” 

Cortés proposed to defer the distribution till more 
gold and better weights were obtained; but the men, 
who with good reason, perhaps, suspected that a delay 
might diminish rather than increase the treasures, 
clamored for an immediate division. The troops were 
accordingly called, and in their presence the partition 
was made: first of the royal fifth;" then of the fifth 
promised to Cortés when appointed captain-general; 
after this a largo sum was set apart to cover ox) 
ditures by Cortés and Velazquez on the fleet and it 
outfit, and the value of the horses killed during the 
campaign,” and another sum for the expenses and 
shares of the procuradores in Spain, while double or 
special shares were assigned to the priests, the cap- 
tains, those owning horses, and the men with fire-arms 
and cross-bows." After all these deductions but little 
remained for the rank and file—a hundred pesos, if 
we may credit Bernal Diaz This, many indignantly 





© For a descrit Hon, rane: Cockes; Cartas: | 100-1; Govier: Hor Hes 135-6; 
Revrera, dec. Hi Hb. be. cap. f.)" Pater Martyr, deo. v. cap. Ht Oviedo, i 


"2 Gonsating of 2, 2,400 and oda pesosdo oro of meted gold; 100,000 ducate’ 
worth of unbroken jewels, feathery ete.; ond 100 and more marcos of silver. 
Cortes, Cartas, 100-1. ‘Lo dieron 6 entregaron & Alonso de Escobar.’ Pro- 
banza de Lejaide, in feaxbatceta, Col. Doc., 1. 4 
* The expenditures were represented largely bya number of unpaid notes 
of hand issued by the captain-general to the owners of vessels, provisions, 
‘and armns, and hefd for the most part by captains ard leading metabers of the 
rs Many of tho names and claims aro given in Probanza de Lejalde, in 
fasbaleeta, Col, Dee, All 
33 Bernal Diaz appears to say that El theng men, from prints to archorn 
ved double rates, Hist. Verdad., 83-4 rors sn mecept ity di i 
reli babes 4 Probeancie de eee 
inte men 





ol. 
tioned, and also wag 

%Soldados huto q tomaron sus partes a cion pesos.” Bernal Diaz, Hie 
Ferded., $4. But this sum may moan pews do or, which according to the 
calculation accepted representa nearly $1200 
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refused to accept; others took it, but joined in the 
clamors of the discontented. 


It is almost too much to ask of vultures not to 
warrel over their prey. The murmur against the 
royal fifth was loud enough, but the second fifth 
for Cortés raised quite an outery. “Are we to have 
a second king?” they asked. Others inquired, “For 
whose fleet are we paying?” They further wished to 
know whether the fame and promotion acquired for 
the general by his men could not satisfy some of his 
claims, for the present, at least. They had once before 
surrendered hard-earned money to plesse him and to 
pesnaee his credit with the king, and now, when they 
ad been led to expect reward, it was again snatched 
from them. Some said that a large proportion of the 
treasures had been secured by Cortés and his favorites 
before the distribution began; and the value of the 
heavy gold chains and other ornaments displayed by 
them was significantly pointed at as out of proportion 
to their share, 

The suspicion was confirmed by a quarrel which 
occurred shortly after between Velazquez de Leon and 
Treasurer Mejia respecting the payment of the royal 
fifth on certain unbroken jewels found in Velazquez’ 
possession, and received by hint before the apportion- 
ment. It was enough, said Mejia, for Cortés to ap- 
propriate unassessed treasures. Velazquez refusing to 
comply, they came to blows, and if friends had not 
interfered there might have been an officer or two 
less in the camp. As it was, both received slight 
wounds, and subsequently shackles. Mejia was re- 
leased within a few hours; but his antagonist retained 
the fetters for two days, persuaded to submit with 
in order to allay 
zal.could be just, 






™ «Cortes, so color de hazer justicia, por todos le temisssemos, era con 
grandes mafus.’ It appears that Mejia, on hearing the men complain, spoke 


DISSATISFIED SOLDIERS. MS 


Finding that the murmurs were becoming serious, 
Cortés brought his soothing eloquence to bear upon 
the troubled spirits. He represented that all his 
thoughts, efforts, and possessions were for the honor 
of his God, his king, and his companions. With them 
he had shared every danger and hardship, and for 
their welfare he had watched, rendering justice to all. 
The division had been fairly made in accordance with 
previous arrangement. But he was not avaricious; 
all he had was theirs, and he would employ it for them 
asmight a father. He wouldsurrender the fifth which 
hhad been assigned him, if they wished it, retaining 
only his share as captain-general; and he would alsa 
help any one in need. The treasure thus far secured 
was insignificant compared to what lay before them. 
‘What mattered a few hundred pesos more or less 
in view of the rich mines, the large tracts, and the 
immense number of towns, which were all theirs, 
so long as they held loyally together? ‘I will make 
a lord of every one of you,” he concluded, “if you 
will but have peace and patienec.”* And to givo 
greater effect to this harangue he bribed with gifts 
and promises the more influential to sound his praises; 
whereupon the murmurs died away, though rancor 
still remained with many, awaiting opportunity.” 








chare of gold, he wished to 
sprhe's toa of the towat tr stand mors un perhapy bo commit excrem 





dias coupe Pequetia © con guards," Cortés, Residencia, i. 40-1. 
%7d., and ib, ix, cap. v. ine: 
"Asioag tows wig toi ment Wo heart the disappointing distribetion wea 

Juan de Cérdenas, a pilot and sailor of Triana, who had a wife and children in 

Spain, Tired of struggling with poverty at home he had come tescek a better 

lot with the conguerors in America. "Ths first sight of the trasures to be 

divided ad inspired him with an ardent hope of being able toreturn to his 
family, for an equal division would have given him quite a little fortune, 

Finding his dream of happiness shattered he became raving. Cortés 

‘gave him 300 peios, and promised that he should be sent home by the first 

Spportuaity, "Chrdeane speared to bo satisfied, but on reaching Spain he 
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A large proportion of the soldiers imitated the 
example of the heavy sharers in the spoils by con- 
verting their allotment, with the aid of Azcapu- 
zalcan goldsmiths, into chains, crosses, and other 
adornments for their persons, so that the display of 
wealth became quite dazzling. Others yielded to 
the infatuation for gambling, then so prevalent, and 
lost without a murmur the hard-earned share.” 


But one thing now remained to complete the triumph 
of tho conqueror. The manacled kings-were subservi- 
ent, and the people displayed their loyalty by pouring 
tribute into his coffers. it his god was not theirs, 
and this the pious pilferer could not endure. He and 
his priests had lost no opportunity to preach the faith 
to emperor and subjects; but the hearts of the natives 
wore obdurately fixed on the idols of the pyramid. 
He never beheld the temple without being tempted to 
lay low the effigies of Satan, and it was owing only to 
Father Olmedo’s prudent counsel that the temptation 
was resisted. Repeatedly had he urged on the weak 
emperor to begin the great work by some radical re- 
form, but could obtain only the promise that human 
sacrifices would be stopped. Finding that even this 
was not observed, he consulted with his captains, and 
it was agreed to demand the surrender of the great 
temple for Christian worship, so that the natives 
might be made ta fool the holy influence of its aymbols 

* and rites. Montezuma was prepared with excuses, but 
the deputation declared with fierce vehemence that 
: ea 
Bisson a bl of hho indo thes 
and ungrateful for demanding more than their aharo. Tho leaiarg 3 
men deserved larger gains. As for 
dailo, que como historiadon.” Hirt. Be 


sent to Th says Bernal Diaz, whither rumor had it that large sums were 
forwarded for Gora and cthers, who claimed afterwarl that they had been 















lost diuring th uprising. ‘Las piedras bajas y pluimages, todo To tomaron I 
Ensaio Hagela* Stingers Din Come a0 © = 
*'The cards, made by Pedro Valenciane from drumskins, were as neatly 


punted as those of Spain. Bernal Diaz, Hut, Verdud., 84. 
3 Herrera gives leagthy specimens of the warrior preacher's effusions, 
eccupying more than one chapter. dec. ii. lib vill. cap. Vi.—vil 
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if this were refused they would forcibly remove the 
idols and kill the priests who resisted. "‘‘ Malinche,” 
exclaimed the monarch in alarm, “do you then seck the 
destruction of the city? Our gods arc incensed against, 
us, and the people imbittered. Even your lives will 
not be safe. Wat, T entreat you, till I call the priests 
for consultation.”# 

Cortés saw that nothing more could then be at- 
tained, but with the indiscreet zeal for religion which 
often blinded him he determined that there should 
be no further delay. He apprehended no uprisin, 
among a people which had so patiently submitte 
to all exactions, yet he feared that the priests, if 
warned, might prevent an entry into the temple, and 
so he resolved to anticipate them, and to demon- 
strate the impotoncy of their gods. living orders 
for a strong force to follow after a short interval, he 
went forward with hardly a dozen men in order 
not to arouse suspicion.” Entering the sanctuary, 
and finding that he could not draw aside the costly 
curtain with its golden pellet fringe which shielded 
the bejewelled idols from profane gaze, he had it cut 
asunder, The reason for the obstruction now became 

epperent The idol showed traces of fresh human 
od. At this evidence of broken promises and dis- 
regarded orders Cortés begaa to rave. “Oh God!” 
he cried, “why dost thou permit the devil to be thus 
honored’ in this land? Let it appear good that we 
serve thee.” 

Turning to the temple attendants, who had followed 
with apprehensive mien, he upbraided them for their 
blind qaherenee toa bloody worship, and compared 
the evil of idolatry with the saving rites of Chris- 
tianity. He was determined, he said, to remove 
the idols and install an image of the virgin. They 


{° According to Bernal Dina Cortds made a sgn thathe and Olmedo dovired 

to Montezuma. He now proposed that in order to prevent 
ins might be persuaded to rest content with a space in tho 
‘an altar and cross, Hist. Verdad., 85. 






great temple 
4 Tapia leaves the impression thet ie called vasually at the temple, and 
afterward sent for more troops. 
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must take away all within the sanctuary and cleanse 
it. The pret shook their heads at such an insane 
idea. All the city and country around adored these 
gods, and they would die rather than see them dese- 
crated. They further intimated that the deities would 
themselves know how to chastise the sacrilegious, 
This reply only fired the fury of Cortés, and unable 
further to restrain himsclf, he seized a bar, dashed at 
the idol, and striking ita blow which caused the golden 
mask to fall off, he exclaimed, “Shall we not do some- 
fhing for God?” Captain Andrés de Tapia, one of 
the dozen Spaniards present on the occasion, testifies 
to the rash proceeding “TI swear by my faith as a 

etleman and by God that it is true. It seems as if 

now see the marquis springing with excitement and 
striking at the idol" e 

When the real intentions of Cortés had first be- 
come apparent to ‘the priests, they sent to warn 
Montezuma, as emperor and high-priest, that some 
outrage might be perpetrated. Suspecting that the 
recent throat was about to be carried out, he de- 
spatched a messenger to the general asking permission 
to come to the temple, and imploring him meanwhile 
to respect the idols. The message arrived before 
much damage was done, and with the advice of his 
followers Cortés was induced to yield. He recognized 
that the attitude assumed might lead to more serious 
results than had been at first supposed. The rumor 
had spread of extraordinary proceedings on the temple 
summit, and armed and treating. crowds were 
gathering at the foot, impeded only yy the Spanish 
reserve escort® from ascending to defend their gods. 
Why should not they fight for their religion as well 
as others? Sccing that the cmpcror’s presence was 
neceasary to calm them, Cortés permitted him to come. 
He soon arrived, under a strong guard, and pointing 
to the excited masses he reasoned with Cortés upon 


In Rel, in Feaxbaleeta, Col. Doc, ii, 585. 
Of 30 or 40 mea, says Tapia, 
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the uselessness and danger of his hasty project. The 
latter stubbornly insted; and after fo cousultation 
with the priests it was agreed to surrender both the 
summit chapels of Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca 
to Christian worship,“ on condition that the idols 


44¢ Fico limpiae aquellae copillas,...y puse on elles imégenee de nocatra 
Sefiora y do otros santos.’ Cortés, Cartas, Yoo. Andrés de Tapia is still more 
cxpliciva relating low Cortes insted ouharing both chapels flsared of idols, 
“HL marques hizo hacer dos altsres, uno en una parte de la torre, que era par- 
tida en cos huecos, 6 otro cn otra.’ Hel., in /engbalceta, Col. Doc., ii. 585-6, 
In testifying to the proceedings in the temple previons to the massacre by 
Alvarado, B. V. do Tapia states that the Indians intended to restore Huitzilo- 
tli to the tower, “donde solia estar par qna lo habia quitedo da alli D. 
fernande © puesto anuestra Soiiora’ Ltamircz, Proceso contra Alvarado, %. 
‘Alvarado confirms this in different words. [d.,66-7. Tho oaly other eye 
‘witness who refers with any detail to the above is Bernal Diaz, and be accords 
Guly supecoon the wummnit to he Christian casUlema, Bub is dilerentallantons 
to the temple are confused and contradictory; yet ho has bees followed by 
modern writers: first, because the preceding three testimonies have not been. 
accessible tll lato years; and second, because they kayo been entent to 
Ereeceth, whe adopts Bezel faliog oth ‘too. tetris ‘The ber) i 
appears ‘lan to reat on tha findi initzilopochtiis image in ene of tha 
summit chapels when it was reeaptared by the Spaniards during the later 
‘aioge. It is only natural that the Aztecs, on obtaining poscestion of their 
temple, should have reinstalled the war god, Peter Martyr does asramo that 
Ove luetgewes to Inigo to Usremored: de Y. cape iv, Aid Gooaratitansies 
that ilols remained. * Pusier® cruzes e imagines... entre sus doles” //ia. 
Aiez., 12. The phiase can apply to those in the court, although his stato- 
ment’ may be founded on Martyr, aa that of Ixililxoohit is on him: ‘Y dis 
[Montezuma] permiso que en la capilla del templo mayor ....se pusiosen 
‘entre loa doa (doloa do Hinitsilopochtli, an eracififa, una imagen da Nacatra, 
Sotiora y una cruz." Hist, Chich, 297, " Ax regards the casting-cown of idols, 
Prescott, in common with most modern writers, assumes this to be a mere 
‘beast on the part of Cortés; but a carefal investigation, supported by the 
Pooletan’ sectance of Tapia not acosetle to thems confirms” fais staternent 
in themain, ‘The general probably exaggerates somewhat in saying: *Los mas 
Principales destos hloloe..-derroquc. yo de sus ellas y los fice ochar por lag 
‘escaleras sbajo.’ Cartas, 1 This probably strikes Oviedo, who, while re- 
Fosespdommrounsxproc a Hubt abt tetris Bit ado Die dat 
rd ello: pero @ teogo por maravilla, 6 grande, lp mucha par 
cengia do. Montoguma é do Yos infica’” iii 308. Solis oven donbta that altar 
and cross wore ever erected in so unclean a spot, amid idols aad idolstrous 
priests: itwould have been sacrilege; besides the Mexicans would never have 
ted the intrusion, Hla. Mes ih B-12, The doubt exproswoll againct 
Eortis" beast rests chiefly with Bernal Diaz, whove foalty accourt states that 
‘Montezuma by rer prraaion wnt fr prot, an afer cosnaling with 
them had @ space on the temple summit quietl; i to the Spaniards, 
Tees Vane'Gh Cocuce tnvcess esvondl page tay woreng teat we 
idols, which ie justly rogards aa a memorsble feat: ‘ Mas konra y prez gano 
Cortes cox esta hazaia Christiana, quo ai los venciera en batalla.’ He applies 
it, however, to the occasion of the itaperial prisoner's firet visit to the temple. 
‘Monteruna stopa Cortés in the inidat of his Jestructive work ard checks the 
Fury of the crovd, which the geaeral thereapon appeasce with ng profound 
speech on theologic mysteries, carefully prepared by Gomare. Hat, Mez,, 
125-8. The ing points assuine importance when it is consicered that the 
tion of the gett pyramid by Chratian emblems gave the strongest 
Iimpulee to the uprising econ to follow. 
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within might be removed by the reverent hands of 
priests alone. This was effected while the emperor 
remained on the summit. The chapels were then 
whitewashed, a cross was planted, and two altars rose, 
on which were placed the image of the virgin and of 
a saint whom Tapia calls San Cristébal.# 


Proparations were next made to conscerate the 
sanctuary, now festive with garlands and flowers. 
The Spaniards marched in procession through the 
streets, to the chant of psalms, headed by the two 
priests who bore the crucifix and images. Crowds of 
wondering natives lined their path, and remained to 
watch the cross winding its way round the pyramid 
in a sanctifying orbit. Cortés was the first to kiss 
the installed crucifix, while tears of joy rolled down 
his checks, Mass followed the consecration, and with 
a swelling Te Deum the soldiers rendered thanks to 
the supreme being for the triumph accorded them 
over paganism. 

It was but a partial victory, however, for in the 
court the priests were even then gathered in adora- 
tion of the chief idol, bewailing their own impo- 
tency, and imploring it to rise and avenge its outraged 
majesty and their humiliation, An old soldier was left 
as guard to keep the candles burning, and to prevent 
intrusion from temple attendants, save to clean the 







, the image is believed to have of ita own 
shrine afterward rose in ita honor, 
Jabrera, Escudo Armas, 106-23; 

33 et seq; Busamante, Mem. Predad 

‘Mez. Unfortunately for this belief, Tapin’s testimony describes tho imago as 

a picture ona board, whilo the Remedios image is a litle battered doll. “The 

testimony is contradicted by nothing but pious supposition. In preparing the 

site for altars tho Spaniards notiox! that the walls were of unusual thickness, 

Breaking them open they found anumber of jewels. Gold was also obtained 

from tombs on tho summit platform, and the curtain pendants and other valu- 

ables were of course appropriated. Tapia, Rel., in leazbaleea, Col, Doc., 

380; Herrera, dee. ik fib. vill cap. vi. 
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place for the frequent services which were hence- 
forth held here. . 

Taking edvaniago of tho stop thus guinod, tho 
priests and their followers sought to impress upon the 
natives the superiority of their faith,” and numbers 
were eonviuos) says Tapia, although few accepted 
baptism out of fear of their countrymen.” There 
was a drought prevailing at the time, and the priests, 
Raving in vain sppesled for a remedy, azoribed the evil 
to the anger of the gods at the presence of tho wor- 
shippers of strange deities and their hateful symbols. 
A ey days after the consecration of the altars a dep- 
utation of natives appeared at the Spanish quarters, 
bearing withered corn-stalks, and demanding that, 
since the Europeans had removed the idols to whom 
they prayed for rain, they should ask their god for it, 
so that the people might not die of hunger. Cortés re- 
assured them, and ordered a general prayer for rclief. 
“The following day,” says Tapia, “we marched in pro- 
cession to the temple, under a blazing sun.” Whilo 
mass was being said a cloud might be seen gather- 
ing on Mount Tepcaquilla, and ‘on our way back 
the rain fell so heavily that we had to wade in water 
up to our ankles,” The rain continued for several 
days, and the harvest turned out abundant.” Each 
party claimed the meteorological display as a diroct 
answer to its prayer, for the Mexicans were hardly 


“Montezuma received the returning procession with a forced welcome, 
and gave orders to destroy a series of brothels in Tlatelulco, containing over 
40 women, whose iniquity, he said, bad brought the present evil upm the 
eity. Herrera, dec. ii. lib, viii. cap. ‘vi 

“1 Herrera devotes five columns to Cortés’ sermon. dec. ii. lib. viii. cap. 
vik; Torquemada, i. 465-7. 

fOr perhaps of tha teachers of the faith, who ay with sword in 
hand to cnforce their cruel, rspacious, and immoral demands. Herr 
Voves Montezuma would have become'a Christian had he dared, doc. 
p. ix, But Duran states that according to tho native records 
three captive ralera were baptized, and that Father Olmedo had told him 
hho believed such waa the case, although the rite had aot been administered, 
Uy Mmecit. diet. nd MS, iL 45.‘Thie question will Le dincuseed in a later 


















Sed clertos, que dle aqui a maftana louera, y tendreys el mejor ano que 
Jamas aueys tenido.’ Ierrera, dec. ii, lib. p, vi. 

* Tapia, Kel., in Leazbaleeta, Cot. Doc., it, 585; Mazért, Kireken Geachiclte, 
ii, 520; Torquemada, i, 464. 
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prepared to yield everything without a st le. To 
this insignificant and hated band of intruders they 
had practically abandoned their country, by acknowl- 
edging serfdom with tribute. Daily they submitted 
to wrongs and indignities. The sacred person of their 
king had been profaned, their nobles brought to the 
dust, Now should they submit to this destruction of 
their gods? If so, the heavens and earth would come 
together, grinding them to powder! 
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THE CUBAN GOVERNOR IN PURSUIT. 
1619-1520, 

‘Tie Mexicans Tangaren Revorr—Tux Crercr m Anms—Tury De- 
OUNCE THE CoxpUcT oF MowTEzCMA—THE EMPrHOR DECLARES EE 
‘GAN No LoNoxa RESTRAIN HIB PEOPLE—TIDINGS oF VELAzQUEZ’ FLEET— 
Satine yRoM Cupa oy an Expxprrion uxpex NaRVAmZ—ARRIVAL 
ae Mextco—Coxmuor wrnt Conris—Iwrmncuaxor or Tnnzats axD 
Covrrestes—Arreyrep Untor oy Forces—Nanvaxz Ruwarrs Loyal 
70 VeLA2qUEz—DzsERTION oF SOME O¥ HIS Mzx TO ConTés. 


War now seemed inevitable; for if earthly powers 
availed not against the invaders, heaven’s artillery 
should disperse the impious foe. If feeble man by 
facial combinations be broaght low, surely the Goda 
may yet defend themselves from insult. 

Hitherto it had been the higher nobles only who 
harbored designs against the Spaniards, but, while no 
longer cemented by the accustomed despotism, they 
were held in check by their jealousies, their party 

olitics, and fear for their possessions. A stronger 
Influence than these was at hand, however. Now for 
the first time the lesser nobles and the common people 
were aroused. The outrage on the idols affected all. 
And the clergy, who out of regard for their high- 
priest, the emperor, had remained passive, now felt 
themeelves struck in a vital part Their influence, 
supremacy, and means of support were all involved, 
and the power of the priesthood was as great here as 
among other superstitious peoples. How far they 
worked upon the nobles and plebeians is not. clear, 
but their interviews with Montezuma, although held 


Hr. Max, Vor. 1. 23 (393) 
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in secret, out of the reach even of the favorite page, be- 
came so frequent and cernest as to rouse the suspicions 
of the gua aa. It was said that, assisted by influential 
courtiers, they represented how deeply the sacrilegious 
act had stirred the people, already incensed by the 
shameful captivity of their sovereigns. Further than 
this, oracles had announced that the gods would aban- 
don the city and its inhabitants to their fate if the 
obnoxious strangers were not quickly killed or driven 
hence. The masses would rise, and if Montezuma, 
forgetful of his dignity and duty, still declined to be 
liberated, preferring the fate of Quauhpopoca, which 
must sutcly overtake him, then they would choose 
another monarch! This last threat struck home. 
Sorcly had Montezuma sighed for liberty, and he had 
feared for his throne; now his own subjects threatened 
him with what he dreaded most. In this dilemma he 
turned to Cortés? 

The apprehensions of the Spaniards had been 
aroused not only by the secret interviews of the 
priests, but by the somewhat distant manner of the 
emperor, and at this unusual summons they became 
seriously alarmed. Even the general could not sup- 
press his misgivings as he hurried to the emperor's 
apartments, attended by Olid, then captain of the 
guard. With solemn visage Montezuma bade him be 
seated. Then he reminded him of the warnings 
against his many rash proceedings, particularly the 
installation of the cross upon the pyramid. The in- 
censed gods at last had spoken, had ordered him to 
attack and drive the Spaniards into the sea, and the 
people were stirred almost, beyond control. He had 


* Gomara, Hist, Mex., 136-1; Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., ‘Eldiablo 
muchas veren le hablana, le anenazana’ Herrera, dec. ti. oie iz cap. vi 
le Monteguma apercebir gient mill hombres de’ pelea.’ Ot i 
make the number lens.” To thin hjecta: + 
visin statain fatti 
soltanto d'sleuni Nah 
Solis secs in this determination cily a proof of his supposition that ths 
offer of vasalage and tribute was but a bribe to satia‘e the Spaniards, since 
he now bids them go. Hist. Mez., ii, 35-6. 
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only to give the signal; nay, did he delay to do s0, 
they would rise. But he loved Malinche; had he not 

ved this by his devotion? He wished to save the 
Spaniards; and now he warned, he implored them to 
leave the city before it would be too late. They 
might take all his treasures; nay, he would give each 
man a load of gold if they would only go." 

The tone and manner of the prince convinced them 
that his words were sincere. Cortés deemed it best 
to feign compliance. He thanked the emperor for the 
interest manifested in their safety, and replied that 
since he and his gods and people so desired it, they 
would comply; but having no vessels, time must be 
allowed to Build them.‘ This was perplexing, but 
Montezuma overlooked everything on hearing that 
the Spaniards were ready to leave. He insisted no 
further, knowing well enough that he and the other 
captives would have to follow if a withdrawal from 
the city was required before the means of transport 
had been found.? He had seen that. it did not take 
long to construct ships, and offered the necessary 
carpenters to fell and prepare timber, as before. 
Meanwhile he would endeavor to a] e his vassals, 
pointing out that an uprising would be disastrous 
also to himself and them. Martin Lopez was at 
once sent down to Villa Rica with Ai Nuiez, 
Ui. 507, Gemard ius Stes is Herve ienenses thin © four lowe fot 
Cortés and two loads for each horseman. dec. if. lib. ix. oap. vi, And Daran 
heard that ship-lond of treanures was ofered; but the pions Cortés was too 
intent on converting souls to accept the bribe. Picarro y Orellana, Varones 
Heatree, 91; Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 86. Monteruma had become at- 
tached to many of tho Spaniards, including the courteous general, and really 
SN Dinoa vu Expatol do los doze, jfaese a anianra los compaseronj se 
SBE etaib and others wate that Corse girs ane foro warning. 
and offers to go whenever he is Hidden, “Montezuma, equaly polite lls him 


to select his own time. When ready to leavo he will give a losd of gold to 
cach man, and two for himself, Cortés thereupon brings up the question of 


vessels. 
! Cortes le dixo... por fuerya aia do ir of Motagama sn nvotros, 

que le vea nusstro gran: Emperor” Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 8. ion 

not probable that this was anid on the present occasion, however, and it would 

aly have irritated the emperor. 
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some chiefs, and a number of Indian workmen, to 
build three vessels, but with secret instructions to 
delay the work in every manner.* 


Cortés had no intention to surrender his hold on 
the country. It was now more than eight months 
since the procuradores had left for Spain, and he 
began to look for their return with a royal com- 
mission, if not with reinforecments. Once provided 
with this worshipful_paper he could brave Velazquez 
and all the world, le could send to the Islands and 
buy vessels, arms, and supplies; and he could easily 
enlist all the troops necessary to the achievement of 
his great project. Meanwhile he hoped to maintain 
his position, supported by native allies, such as the 
Tlascaltecs, Chinantecs, Goazacoalcos,and Cempoalans. 
It needed not the warning of Montezuma to convince 
the Spaniards that a serious attitude had been as- 
sumed against them by the natives, and that the 
precautions for defence must be redoubled. The at- 
tendants uppeared less obsequious, and the supplies 
had materially diminished—owing to the late drought, 
they said."’ This was remedied by the commands of 
the emperor. But even the prospect of a speedy de- 
parture of the strangers did not appear to conciliate 
the people; and less sanguine than their leader, the 
soldiers of Cortés felt oppressed by gloomy fore- 
bodings. In addition to this they were harassed by 
extra guard duty and by being obliged to sleep in 
their accoutrements, ready for instant defence.* 


ae {Xi gam cos indion,¢ rte la maderm y entrtanto Dio nos proveer 
le gente ¢ socorro: por tante, pone ci quo perezes que hacoys algo! 
Gros BOT 8; Wormer’ hie Mee, 135" Weal Dial connor tha 
wrong: Ho knows not what Cortés told Lopex, ‘mas muy secretamen‘e me 
dixo ei Martin Lopes, que do hecho, y apricssa los labrava.” “Montezuma hai 
demanded that ‘uv huviesse mas palabras, sino obras." ifist, Verdad.,86. Por 
haps Lopez id hurry, from personal fear of remaining inthe country; or he may 
dave lobe tstevotcd by Osi to say oo to Wo ocldfor tn order fat nes 

*+Comenzd 4 faltar todo lo necessario para comer y beber.” ‘To remedy 
this, strict ordera lad to be issued to purveyors, and’ the Tlascaltoca wert 
sent on forsging expeditions, whish led to much abuse, Salagua, Hist, Cong., 


25 (ed. 1840), 90. 
"Gomare, Hist, Mex., 138. Tn speaking of this, Bernal Diaz says that he 
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We must now go back to Cuba for a moment, where 
long since we left the irate governor cursing. Poor 
Velasquer! Cérdoba, Grijalva, Cortés, all the de 
uties sent out to conquer for him new lands, had only 
been a drain on him, bringing back little compensation 
in slaves and gold. Deeply as he felt these troubles 
they had not yet affected his obesity, and it was with 
difficulty that he waddled about his island stirring ap 
avengers. With the aid of Fonseca the chaplain, 
Benito Martin, whom Velazquez had sent to Spain 
on his behalf, had obtained for him a royal commis- 
sion,’ with the title of adelantado of the lands lately 
discovered under his auspices to the westward; and 
October, 1519, saw busy preparations on the island 
for an expedition as well against Cortés as Monte. 
zuma.” 

There was no trouble in obtaining men. The rumors 
created by the visit of Puertocarrero and Montejo 


Yrocame 90 used to sloeping in his clothes, aud enduring hardehipe generally, 
that he almost di ‘the bed during his later encomendero life, and 
could tako only short naps. ‘Esto he dicho, por que sepd de quo arto andamos 
Jos verdaderes Conquistadores, y como eatavamos an acoatibrados s Tas 
‘a volar.” Hut. Verlad. 86. - 
* This was dated Saragossa, November 13, 1518, within a wesk of Cortés’ 
usurpation of the ect, as Las Casas observes, and conceded to Velazquer the 
ition of adelan‘ado not only over Ynestan, Cozumel, and ‘other islands’ 
Aiscavered hy hin expeditions, hat over any further lands that a might find 
In connection with this title was granted, to him and one heir, one fifteenth 
of the revenus accruing to the king from these lands; and after their con- 
quest andecttlement ono twentieth of the same revenne, in ity for him- 
self and heirs, from any one island that he might select—the discoveries were 
opposed to beallislanda. All mpplios of food, clothes and arms, introduced 
by him daring his life, were to bo free of duty. In support of his expenses a 
royal plantation near Habana was transferred to him, and an annual salary 
conferred of 330,000 maravedis. A number of other provisions were made for 
the promotion of economic, politic, and spiritual welfare in tho new region. 
A synopsisof the commission is given in Las Casas, Hist, Ind., v.2-5. Prescott 
misunderstands the Carta le Fetrzquez of October 12, 1519, in supposing that 
the governor had not received notice of his appointment by that time, and is 
therefore wrong in taking Gomara fo taak for soying:* Eatanto pucs en aqveste 
pensamisto (to thwart Cortés], snino que llego a Santiago... .cartas del Em. 
perador, yel titulo de Adelantado, y cadula de la gouernacion.....de Yucats,” 
Mint, Bez, 
18 Carta de Velaxuez, October 12, 1919, in Pacheco and Cardenas, Col. Doc., 
Hi, 46-51, ‘Solis ansumes thatthe preperation of Velazquez were influenced 
ty the gems of the reception nowrded in Spain to te provuradere of Corte. 
Hist. Mez,, #, 42-4. Bat this supposition, based partly on a vague ex- 
preston of Heer deo. ib, bx: cap xvi i wrong, for the procure 
lores reached Spain only in October, and were detained for some time before 
they saw the emperor. 
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left the impression that ship-loads of gold had been 
forwarded from the new region to Spain, and the 
island was consequently in a ferment with excite- 
ment. So great Maeed, became the desire to enlist 
that Velazquez would in any case have been obliged 
to form an expedition to prevent the people from 
going on their own account to reinforce Cortés." At 
rst it was announced that the governor would go in 
person, and so prevent further rebellion. But Velaz- 
quéx ever thought of euch a thing: le was too 
corpulent, he lacked courage, and he could not aban- 
don his interests and his post in Cuba, leaving the 
island scantily provided with defenders. Further than 
this, he had confidence in the legal right conferred on 
him’ over the new country and over any expedition he 
might send. His announced reasons were the duties 
of his office, which demanded his presence more than 

ever owing to the prevalent small-pox epidemic.” 
Among the many candidates eager for the command 
were ‘Baltasar Bermudez, a relative, Vasco Porcailo 
de Figueroa, and Pantilo de Narvaez, the first two 
mentioned already in connection with Cortés’ appoint- 
ment. With Bermudez the governor could come to 
no arrangement, and with Porcallo he managed to 
quarrel after selecting him,” so that he was left with 
no other choice than Narvaez. This was the hidalgo 
of Valladolid,“ whom we have met before, who had 
joined Velazquez shortly after his arrival’ in Cuba, 
and had taken a leading part in its conquest. This 
over, he had married a rich widow, Marfa de Valen- 
zuela, possessing a number of towns, and had accepted 
civil positions, such as procurador for the island, and 
contador in the newly discovered region. Narvaez 
1 «Coneciendo qua la géte, de wna manen. o de otra, sa ania de yr, acordd 

ix. 


do recogerla” Herrera, dec. 
18 Letter to Figueroa, 





3 Tt appears that auspicious 
Presper ing boy geri 
Herrere tells tho story, which is not very interesting. de 

1 Bornal Dias says also ‘Ualladolid, 6 de Tudel 
246, 38, 
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was about forty-two years of age, tall and strongly 
built, with a long face, ruddy complexion, and sandy 
beard. To a deep voice might be added agreeable 
manners, being quite fascinating in conversation. His 

jualities were such as created” favorable impression. 

rdinarily he exhibited good judgment, but he was 
careless, headstrong, and arrogant. As a soldier he 
was undoubtedly brave, but deficient in discipline and 
foresight; as a general he was far from being the equal 
of Cortés." 

By virtue of his commission Velazquez appointed 
this man captain-general and lieutenant-governor of 
the new country, with orders to send Cortés and any 
rebellious sortein, in chains to Cuba, to carry on the 
conquest, and to administer for the best interests of 
the settlement. But the friends of Cortés were not 
idle. They caused representations to be secretly made 
to the audiencia” that a fratricidal war was about to 
be opened in the new region, ruinous to the interests 
of God and the king, and legal steps were at once 
taken by the promotor fiscal The policy of Cortés 


138A. cate Narvass hizo Diogo Velazques su Capitan principal, siemy 
bhourkndoor do nanere que deapioe dil tivo on aecls als cl pber lgar? 
Leas Casas, Hist, Ind., ix, 4-8; Oviedo, i. 496. ‘Dezian que era muy escaco.' 
Bernal Dita, Hist, Verdad., 47. 
Taw letter to Jadge Pigacrom of the Bepaitols aadiencia, tated Novem- 
1516, he gives notice of this appointment, and states that the object 
of the expedition in to provent injury t the royal intorest and outrages upon 
Sho patiran That wry day bo waa leaieg for ‘Tvnidad and sther parte to 
id Norvact in tho proparetiona, Zeashalrae, Col. Decay 00-403." Narvucs! 
pysninest mented slrary in fo taro cle 1, wranod foe 
penish dignitary, whorcin en of aa contador for the now countries. 
achecc and C'dvdenas, Col. Doc., xii. 250. 

“I *Auiao y relacian dalloe los ‘dosdo Cubss ol liconciado Zuaco, que 
guia venido....a tomar residencia.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist.Verdad., 87. But we 
fare eafe in eying that Duero gave the impulae. 

1 This oficial, Juan Carrillo, laid the case before the andiencia, December 
‘2tth, representing that Corte had without superior permiseion’ made war 
on the aatives ofthe now lane and conauered them, Hl had aio appro 

rated Velanques' fect and captured men from Garsy's party, greally to ihe 
Eijury of both: Velszquez was now proparing an oxpeditionagamet him. The 
two parties would meet and Bight, giving the natives the opportunity to ries 
ani recover the country, Both Cortes and Velazques being guilty in under. 
taking auch expeditions without. authority, the fecal preys Hat they be 
iahel in person and estate, An oidor or hia proxy should a: onoe be sent 
investigate the case and prevent sich war. Daring the following weeks 
Carrillo presented lesters and witnesses in mpport of his petitiox. Proceso por 
Greed Artioncia de la Bpaitolas in Teesbalee, Col, Dac. Ya 10. 
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in sending procuradores to Spain, with presents and 
messages to the king, had its effect on the audiencia, 
which considered not only that his case had 

beyond them, but that he was rendering, and likely 
to render, greater service to the royal interest than 
was his rival. By no means predisposed in favor of 
Velazquez, they morcover sent to Cuba the prudent 
licentiate Lucas Vazquez de Aillon, a member of 
their body, with instructions to prevent the threatened 

Inger. 

‘Aecompanied by Pedro de Ledesma, secretary to the 
audiencia, and the alguacil mayor, Aillon met Narvaez 
at Yagua,” preparing with a portion of tho fleet to join 
the rest at Guaniguanico. Placing the captain under 
injunction not to leave Cuba, he proceeded to the 
rendezvous and represented to Velazquez the evil 
which must result from his project, urging that his 
duty as governor and loyal subject demanded him to 
forego porsonal vengeance and interest, and finally 
forbidding the expedition without express permission 
from the king. The governor, who appears to have 
obtained more definite news from Spain regardin 
wealth and promises of New Spain, was more deter- 
mined than ever to carry out his scheme. Relying 
upon the grant of the country to himself, he consid- 
ered that he had every right to claim his own and to 
treat Cortés as an interloper. At first he refused to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the audiencia in the 
matter, but pretended finally to fall in with Aillon’s 
views. 

It was accordingly agreed that, in order to pro- 
mote the interests bots of king and governor, by 
rendering available the costly preparations made, the 
fieet should proceed to its destination, but without 
Indians, and with a less number of settlers than had 
volunteered. Narvaez might present the claims of 
his principal upon Cortés, but only in a peaceable 
manner, without landing any forces. If they were 

1° Fourteen leagues west of Trinidad. 
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not entertained, he must sail onward in quest of new 
discoveries.” 

In the presence of Aillon instructions were given 
to Narvaez in accordance with the agreement, but the 
former nevertheless resolved to accompany the expe- 
dition and watch over their observance, for he sus- 
pected the sincerity of both parties. 

The expedition was the largest which had as yet 
been fitted out in the New World, and consisted of 
eleven large and seven small vessels, with somewhat 
over nine hundred soldiers, including eighty men with 
fire-arms, one hundr-d and twenty with cross-bows, 
and cighty horsemen. There were also several hun- 
dred Indians, a large force of sailors, and a park of 
artillery, together with ample stores of all kinds.” 


“Todo Jo qual se aseats deste manera, y lo dié por instruceion en mi 
mncia al dicho Pinfilo do Narvaez’ Ayllon, in Carta de Audiencia, in 
Pitcheca and Cardenas, Col, Do x1i- 897, For fuller text of this agrowuent 
‘seo Ayllon, Parecer, in Col, Dec. Inéd., i. 476-9. By the time the discovery 
‘yoyago waa concluded the king would havo decided the case. 
"This creeps out in his report, to which he adds: ‘Pareciéme que, pues 
yo principalments habia ido destorbar que no oriceen debates y cscSntaloe, 
te dobinseguir mi camino hasta Jos dexar pacifico.” Pacheco and Cardenas 
fol. Doc., xii. 397. ‘The account, of his efforta in Cuba is also given in a 
special Ieiter to the king, written by him at Guapiguanico March 4th, on tho 
qxoof departarofor New Spain. ‘This otter was detained in Cuba tl hogust 
Packecoand Cardenas, Col. Doc., xi. 430-49; Col. Doe. Inéd.,i.481-8, Herrera, 
who is not aware of the agreanent with Aillon, aksumea that Volazqner and 
‘Narvaez answer his protests by mere assurances that they intend no harm, but 
ill take care ofthe king's intrest, Narvaez ending the discussion by saying: 
‘de qualquiera manera so pensaua cinbarear dentro do dos horas.” dec. ii. lil 
ix. cap. xviii, Bernal Diaz alse sta‘es that Velazquez reliod so much on the 
favor of tho bishop that ho totally ignored the protests of Aillon. ‘Soldados 
dixeron, que renia con intencion de syudarnos, yi nolo pudiesss hazer, tomar 
Ja terraen al por ou Magestad, como Oidor.! Hw. Verdad.. $f. Solis sup 
‘poses that Aillon hope to provad on Narvaez when oncooutof Velazque7’ reach, 
ist. Mec.,ii,475 Cortés, Cartay 117; Gomara, Hit. Mex., 140. ‘Tho governor 
evidently feared’ to oppose Aillon’s distasteful resolution to emburle, lest ho 
should itiduco the audiencis to alopta more forcible interference; and’ perhaj 
he thought that his protests could be more safely disregarded the farther ho 
‘was removed from tho centre of government, 

3 At tho roview in Compoala, Now Spain, wore foxnd 80 muskctoor, 120 
archers, 600 infantry,and 80 lcrsemen. Gomara, /Yist, Mez.,146, Cortes was 
told by Guevara that there were 800 infantry, including 80 archers and 12) 

lkcteers. Cartas, 116. Oviedo has only 860 men, bus with 200 horses, 
fii. 508, while Bernal Diaz raises the totals to 19 vestols, with 1300 to 
1400 soldiers, including 60 horvemen, 90 archers, aud 70 musketeers, but uot 
counting the sailors. 
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Sail was set early in March, 1520, and after touch- 
ing at Cozumel Island to pick up the party which had 
been left there some time before, they entered Rio 
de Tabasco to obtain water and provisions. The in- 
habitants fled from the town on secing 80 a 
force, but with the aid of an interpreter found there 
they were reassured, and brought maize and fowl, 
together with three women, as presents for the cap- 
tain. Four days after leaving the river the fleet was 
dispersed by a storm, with the loss of six vessels and 
a number of soldiers and sailors.“ The rest of the 
vessels arrived at San Juan de Ulua in the latter part 
of April 

Three soldiers, deserters from the exploring expe- 
dition® of Cortés, came on board, and r declaring 





‘old friend, Duero, managed to join 
as contador. Herrera, dec, ii lib. x. cap. i 
2 Kighty Spaniards had been landed, and amumber of Indians, but most 
Saallpor snzodtoal by the Guscse, "20 ge town Alllows report he ape 
pox inirodu 3s. To judge from -Aillon % 
pears fo have allowed a aumber of Spaniards remain, with a view to make 
lace for shipe, and which might serve as a base for operations 





thers a 
tending to tho vonquest of Yucatan. Ho refers to the latter country as an 
inland adjoining Ulua, which he believes ix « continent, lying near tho land 
discovered by Solis ard Vanes. Carta de Audiencia, Ang. 30, 1534, in Pacheco 
and Cardenas, Col. Doc., xiii. 338. 

2, Se ahagaron éingilenta ombrea 6 loa deman escapamos con harta rieago.? 
Carts de Audiencia, in Pacheco and Cétrdenas, Col. Doc., xiii. 838-9. Monte- 
rama informed Cortés of this shipwreck, *4 le mostré ea tna manta pintados 
diez y ocho navios, 6 los cinco dellos 4 ln costa quebrados 6 los cn el 
arena.’ Tapie, Ret, in Ieabaleeta, Col. Doc., il. 886. “Tmo vn vientode Norte 
«+f denocke 1a perdio vm nati de poco porte, que cio al traues; Capitan 

wrintowal da Morante.....7 10 ahogé clorta gonta" Bernal Dias, “His. 





® Aillon was, the first to arrive, Narvaez and the other captains 
coming in dusing the following two days. Chvta de Audincin, in Pacheco and 
Cardenas, Col. Dee., xiii. 339. nce »tt’s dateof April 23d is somewhat 
too accurate, Brasseur de Bourbearg assumes that a landing is effected on 
April 20th. ifist, Nat, Civ., iv, 276, Cortés states that the news reached him 
in the beginning of May. Caria, 113, ‘Taking four days to travel to Mexico. 
The fleet arrived sight days after the ship building party bad left the capital 

Jomira, Hit. Mez., 138; Aloman, Disert., i. 100, Narvacs! in 

states that the fleet numbered eleven vessels on arrival. Demande de badion 
in Ieazhalceta, Col. Dec., i. 437. 

Three of tho men loft in Chinantle, ‘quo e0 dezian Coruantos ol chocar- 
rero, y Bacalana, y.... Alonso Hernandez Carretero.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist 















NARVAEZ LANDS AT VERA CRUZ. 383 


allegiance to Narvaez, poured into the ears of their 
wondering countrymen the story of their general's 
brilliant achievements. They told of the vast extent 
and resources of the country, of the wealth accumu- 
lated, the unfairness of Cortés in dividing, and the 
consequent discontent of the soldiers and the danger 
of their position.” This tended to render tho conceited 
Narvaez over-confident, so that his rival was rather 
benefited than injured by the story of the deserters. 
He now told Aillon that he would land, since Cortés 
was so far in the interior and the vessels in a bad 
condition. He was also determined to form 2 settle- 
ment, and regardless of the oidor’s protest a town 
was founded for a second time upon the site of the 
present Vera Cruz.* The governor of Cuetlachtlan 
hastened to send presents of supplies, as an act of 
courtesy to a captain whom he supposed to be the 
friend of Cortés. He was undeceived, however, and 
told by the deserters that Narvacz was the reaf cnvo 

and captain sent by the king, while Cortés and his 
men were fugitive adventurers whom Narvaez would 
punish. His king had heard of the outrage on the 
emperor, and had sent him to procure his release, to 
restore order, and thereupon to return. The governor 
reported this to Montezuma, who, thinking no doubt 





Verdad.,87; Herrera, deo. ii lib. ix. cap. xviii. Porras gives several and aif- 
forent names, Cortén Residencia, i. 500, Cortéa appoara to say that they wore 
‘the men sent by him to bring news of Narvaez and who deserted. Cartas, 118. 
Aillon peaks of one man who came on board of his vessel. Finding that 
Cortés hal instrneted the Tndians to regard any foreign srrivala as inimical, 
‘this man wassent toreassure thom. Curiade Audiencia, in Packrco and Carde- 
nas, Col. Doe., xiii. 339. Ttappears probable, however, that Cortés’ expectation 








idor 
ortea allogadoe estocizton mil pines deers; } odes los noktadlos 
estan mui mal co el,' Bernal Dias, Hit. Derdad,, 81. 

This was speedily alandoned for a camp at'Cempoala, Aillon wanted 
merely samp to befarmed nesta well supplied town, “The manicipal oficars 
Were? ‘Alcaides, hordinarios @ Francisco, Verdugo, cufiado del dicho Diego 
‘Volazquez, casado con una hernana suys, ua Juan Yuste, su euiado 6 mayor- 
domo, 6 regidores Diogo Velazquez ¢ Fero Velazquez, sus sobrinos, 6 4 Con- 
zalo Martin de Salvatierre é Juin de Gamarra,” Carla de Audiencia, in Pacheco 

si 34, 





and Cardenas, Col. Doc., xiii. 
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that it would be prudent to secure the friendship of 
so powerful a commander, whether he came as liberator 
or oppressor, sent him a number of valuable presents, 
and gave orders to provide his army with supplies 
Narvaez kept the valuables for himself, a course which 
did not tend to increase his popularity, and transmitted 
in return a few trinkets to the monarch, with as- 
surances of his good-will.” 

Hearing that Wolangiies de Leon was leading a large 
force not far off, Narvaez sent a message, appealing 
to him as a relative and old friend to join him with 
his men; but Velazquez, who was still in the region 
in and above Chinantla, looking for tribute and gold, 
deigned not even to reply, but forwarded the letter to 
his general and asked for orders. Meanwhile he and 
his Eoutenaat, Rangel, assembled their men and made 
them swear allegianee to Cortés, a few suspected of 
sympathy with the Cuban governor being placed 
under ‘surveillance.* The next step of Narvaez was 


en cl Narvacs sor ls pura miscria, y el oro, y rops....todo se 
lo guardaua.’ Bernal Diaz, Hiat, Vertad., 89, 87. According to Oviedo's 
version Moniocumm held s'coanci, whersia tome members favored the plan 
of attacking and killing the Spaniards then in Mexico, so as to prevent = 
The ighten the res: into departing. Others, who 
the new arrivala shoull be aliowed to come 
of victims for the sncrifices, and this propo- 
do's informant evidently ignores the declared 
yjoot of Narvaes; oF, like Solis, Mist. Mvz,, ii. 64-6, he does not beliove that 
any communisation could have taken place, for want of an interpreter. But Solis 
forgets the throo deserters, and Indian mediums, perhaps. Prescott takes the 
peculiar ground that for Montezuma to ‘have entered into a secret commani- 
tation, hostile to tho general's interests, ia too rey t to the whole tenor 
of his conduct.’ ez., ii. 230. Cor:és states that FatherOlmedo had evidence 
of communication and interchange of presenta between Monteruma and 
Narvaez. Cartas, 120-1. Others confirm this, as: Tapis, Rri., in learbalecta, 
Col. Doe., ii. 587; Gomara, Hist. Mex. 141-2; Carta del Hjéreito de Cortes, in 
Teaxbalceia, Col. Doc., i. 423-80. The position of the emperor as prisoner, and 
tho speody svocassion of i ionshi 
two to develop. 

40 Branciaco de Lugo being actually ssoured with shackles. Tirado, in Cortés, 
Residencia, ii, 8; Cortes, Caras, 118; Carta de Audiencia,in Pacheco and Carde- 
nas, Col. Dor, xiii. 349. Oviedo rviews Veluzquas! conduct in this instance, 
and concludes that, since Cortés gare him the mon and appointed him captain, 
he was bound to obey this hin immediate principal, unless royal order to tha 
contrary had been exhibited. “Si auel capitan, Johan Volazquez de Leon, no 
ewtariara mal con wu parienta Diagn Velasquez 6 oe ton loa cient & 

inqiienta honbres, que avia levado & Guazacaico, 4 Ia parte de Pémphilo 
Rracvare, au cutie, heahaclo qviera Cortéa mu offigio.” ti SIG-17. 
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to demand the surrender of Villa Rica, which the 
deserters represented as held by Jess than four score 
men. This task was intrusted to tho clergyman 
Juan Ruiz de Guevara, accompanied by Notary Ver- 
gara, Amaya a relative of Velazquez, and three wit- 
nesses," and letters were given them for distribution 
among Cortés’ soldiers, with a view to gain their 
allegiance.” 

Sandoval had been advised concerning the fleet, 
and suspecting the object he sent to warn Cortés, 
despatching at the same time two dark-complexioned 
soldiers, disguised as Indian fruit venders, to learn 
farther particulars. The spies remained in Narvaez’ 
camp a whole day, and by mingling with the leaders 
they picked up valuable information, escaping durin 
the night with two horses.* Sandoval now sent o} 
the a and infirm soldiers to a town called Papalote, 
in the hills, and obtained the promise of the re- 
mainder to hold the fort with him, a gallows being 
erected in a conspicuous site as a warning to the 
faint-hearted. About this time Guevara appeared 
before the quarters of Sandoval. No one came to 
receive him, and he had to find his way to the com- 
mander’s house. The priest had been ‘ed to believe 
that little or no objection would be made by the ad- 
herents of Cortés to his demands, and confidently 
he began his harangue, speaking of the claims of 
Velazquez and the treason of Cortés, The word 
treason fired Sandoval. His party were the betier 
servants of the king, he said, and were it not for 


‘Alonso de Vergara, escribano, § con Antonio de Mays.’ Demanda de 
Ocbatlon, in Ieazbaleca, Vol. Doc., i. 439; Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 88, 
writes Amaya; Cortés, Residencia, ii. 168, 419. 

32" Me trajeron mas de cien cartas,’ wlerein the soldiers were told to give 
credit to the statements of Guevara and his companions, and to rest assured 
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Guevara's character as a clergyman he would have 
him chastised for his impudence. As it was, he re- 
ferred him to Cortés as coptaies general and justicia 
mayor of New Spain. Guevara likewise grew warm,™ 

a war of words followed, which the commander 
cut short by ordering some Indians to bundle the 
three principals into net hammocks. In these they 
were carried to Mexico, under a Spanish guard, to be 
delivered to the general.* 


When Montezuma first received news from the 
coast, governor of the arrival of the great. fleet, he 
supposed that these were the vessels which Cortés 
had said that he expected, and by which it was hoped 
he would depart. Moats at once sent for Cortés 
to impart the tidings® The Spanish general was not 
alittle surprised at this second unusual summons, and 
still more when told that his vessels had arrived, and 
that new ones need not be built. While he was yet 
puzzling over the words, the emperor produced the 
painted message showing a fleet at anchor off Chal- 
chiuhcuecan. ‘You can now leave in safety, and all 
will be well,” continued the monarch, overjoyed at the 
thought of release.” “Thanks be to God, who pro- 


™ He ordered Vergara to read the provisions. Sandoval declared that 
none but a reyal notary should do so, and threatened him with 100 lashes 
unless he desisted. Guevara interfered, and was told that he lied, and waa 
alow clergyman. Bernal Diaz, Hid. Verdad., 88. 

* Alguacil Pedro de Solis was in charge. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 88, 
describes how they wondered at the succession of great cities, ete. ‘The 
guard consisted of twenty men. Cortés, Cartas, 115. 

*Gomara describes somewhat minutely the apprehension created among 
the soldiers by this summons, in face of the threatening aspect of affairs. His, 
Aec., 138-9. Bernal Diaz states that Montezuma kept tho news back for 
three days, while he communicated with Narvaez. He might have delayed 








longer, but feared that Cortés would suspect something. Hist, Verdad.. 87. 
While aiill talking, they received another message, saying that 
horses, and guns had been landed. In his joy Montezuma embraced 


exclaiming that he loved him more than over, and saying that ho would dine 
with him,” While at table both were in good humor, the emperor thinking of 
th vare, the general of renewed conquests. After this Montezuma gavo 
cally a tho belief that the taak of entertaining would con be over. 
Gomara, Hist Mer., 130. It is more likely tai apprehensions prevailed om 
both sides. Brasseur de Bourbourg calls attention to thefact that no stranger 
hhad till then been ao far honored as to sit at the same table with the monarch. 
Hist, Nat. Cit, iv, 277, 
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vides all things!” was the fervent utterance of the 
general, while the soldiers sont up shouts of joy 
mingled with discharges of fire-arms. “Surely,” they 
said, ‘“Puertocarrero and Montejo have returned in 

time.” Further consideration of the matter, 
ever, convinced Cortés that these were not the 
ships of his friends, but that they belonged to his 
archenemy of Cuba. His captains thought the same, 
and talked with calculated effect to the men of the 
great wrong to them if the hirelings of Velazquez 
were to step in and reap the results of their hardships. 

Anxious to learn something definite, Cortés sent 
two messengers by different routes to bring news 
about the expedition, a third being instructed to follow 
‘Velazquez de Leon with instructions to await orders 
before proceeding to Goazacoalco; a fourth messenger 
was despatched to Villa Rica.” Learning meanwhile 
from Sandoval that the expedition was inimical to 
him, Cortés sent letters from himself and his regidores 
to the commander, stating the progress of conquest 
on behalf of the Spanish king, and demanding his 
object. If he needed no succor, and came not pro- 
vided with royal authority, he must at once depart; 
otherwise Cortés would march against him, supported 
by the vast forces of tho empire." The letters were 





jusi rotamed, from Cholula, ater sting a boundary dispute with Tascala, 
‘was tho fourth messenger. "Ho followed by-paths, walking by day and being 
carried by Indians at night, so that he reached his destination in three days 
‘anda half. Finding that Sandoval had already sent messages, he remained 
with him. Rel., im feazhaleeta, Col. Doz., i. 586-7. Cortés writes that after 
being informed by Montezuma ho received a lotter, by a Cuban Indian, from 
@ Spaniard who had been stationed on the coast to watch for vessels, This 
‘ennounced that a vosee] had anchored atSan Juan de Ulua, which was supposed 
to be that of the retuming proturadores. Tho genorel now despatched his four 
messengers. Fifteen, days, paused without further news,this is probably a 
misprini—after which native paintings wero received showing tho num 
of men landed, and with then the report that tho messengers from Mexico 
wore detainod ‘by the now arrivals, Carlas, 114-15, A man namod Pinodo, 
who fled from the capital, wis overtaken by Aztecs, at Cortés’ order, and 
at back dead. Demanda de Ceballon, i 4do. 
‘Cortés intimates that a friar carn message, and that one of the 
questions was tho nationality of the . Cartas, 115. ‘The friar ap- 


Pest 2 have cried slater ema, ‘assumes that Cortés already 
ew who the commander was, offered his friendship. Hist. Mex., 142. 





"Feosbalrta, Cot Doc 
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made the subject of jest among the officers of Nar- 
vaoz, the veedor Salvatiorra declaring that tho 
messages of traitors should receive no attention. 
He urged the expediency of marching upon them 
without loss of time, and swore that he would broil 
and eat the ears of Cortés, 

Shortly after the letters had been sent, the ap- 
proach of Guevara and his companions was announced. 
And now for more of that deep diplomacy in which 
Cortés was so skilled. Perceiving the importance of 
conciliating men of their standing, he despatched an 
escort with horses to bring them with all honor into 
the city, and he himself went to meet them, expressing 
regret at the rude treatment they had received. With 
smooth tongue and promises he wove his web round 
them, and “oiled their hands with gold,” as Bernal 
Diaz expresses it, He showed them the greatness and 
wealth of the country, and explained to them how it 
was all in his power; and he sought to convince them 
of the injury dissension must occasion to God, to the 
King, and to themselves. Ah, rare talent, the talent 
of tongue! Guevara, at least, was won over, and went. 
back delighted with his courtesy and liberality, and 
in full sympathy with his cause. On reaching the 
camp he told of what he had seen, the great extent 
of country, its wast population, and the number of 
well built towns on every side. Nor did he fail to 
sing the praises of Cortés, and speak of his treasures, 
of which he displayed specimens, Every captain and 
soldier under him, he said, could boast of heavy gold 
ornaments and well filled purses, of numerous ser- 
vants and beautiful women; and they lived on the fat 
of the land, having the country and all its inhabitants 
at their disposal, “The general had taken care to ex- 
hibit only the attractive features of his position, which 
as now detailed by the priest captivated the hearts of 


4 +Acabo de dos dias....donde venian muy bravosos leones, bolvieron 
muy mansoe, y se le ofrecieron por servidores." Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 
88; Cortés, Residencia, ii, 108, 405, 500. 
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the listeners, who longed to be with so fortunate and 
liberal a leader. Even before this many were disaf- 
fected, and despised the arrogant and narrow-minded 
Narvaez; others took an impartial view, and aa 
nized the evil of dissension in a country only half 
subdued, while yet others were intent only on securing 
treasures. 

The priest brought a letter to Narvaez, wherein 
Cortés expressed delight at finding his old friend com- 
mander of the expedition, although he regretted that 
hostile measures had been taken against him, who as a 
loyal servant held the country for the king. If Narvaez 
carried a royal commission, it had only to be presented 
to be obeyed; otherwise he was willing to come toa 
friendly agreement, since hostilities must be prejudicial 
not only to them both, but to the crown.’ Guevara 
supported these expressions by recommending a peace- 
fol arranger and withdrawal to new territory, for 
Cortés was evidently loyal, and had hosts of Indians 
to aid him in maintaining his position. Narvaez not 
only refused to listen to any overtures, but became 
indignant with the clergyman and his companions for 
zdvocating them. He Enew that the forces of Cortés 
were inferior to his own, and of Indians he had no fear. 

Cortés had elicited from Guevara a number of facts 
regarding the expedition, among them that the arro- 
gance and parsimony of Narvacz had alienated a lar, 
proportion of his followers, and that a little gol 
would have a wonderful effect.“ Indeed, they had 
come for gold, and had no desire to raise the sword 
against their brethren if it could be avoided. This 
information was not lost on the astute conqueror. 


“Cortes said thst he could not leave Mexico, where his presence was 
necessary for the preservation of peace and treasures. Cartas, 1If-13. ‘Y Geo 
‘iessen aclos.’ Gemara, Hist. Ber., 142. According to Bernal Diaz a letter of 
similar tenor had been sent on before, by a swift messenger, toclear tho wa 
for Guevara's recommendations, and Cortéa thoroin intimated that the hostile 
utterances attributed to Narvaez must be due to the interpreters, for he was 
sure that 20 wise and brave captain would not utter to the preju- 
dice of king and comrades. Mist, Verdad., 89. 
‘44*Pord dadivas quebrantan peas.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 89. 
‘Hor, Mex, Vou I. 24 
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Shortly after the departure of the clorgyman, Cortés 
took tinea with Father Olmedo, that most admi- 
rable of friars, whose knowledge of the world, calm 
judgment, and clear foresight had more than once 
saved Cortés from himself. Olmedo now undertook 
the conversion of Narvaez and his men. Laden with 
instructions and jewels, he proceeded to their camp 
and endeavored to win Narvaez to peaceful measures. 
Special letters and presents were given Duero, Ai- 
llon, and others, who were supposed to be friendly, 
with a view of obtaining their active codperation. 
Cortés wished especially that Narvaez should under- 
stand that he was friendly to him. Dissension would 
react on both, particularly on Narvaez; unity of action 
could alone promote their common aim and preserve 
the country to the king. Cortés had fewer soldiers, 
but was nevertheless stronger, from possessing inter- 

rotors, knowledge of the country, and control of its 
forces and resources. Were not the kings already his 
servants? 

But Narvaez was stubborn. Olmedo, however, 
overcame the scruples of a number of his counsellors, 
who advised him to negotiate with a man so strongly 
established. Narvaez called them all traitors, and 
told Olmedo that he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for promulgating euch base sentiments; whereat the 
priest became indignant, and devoted himself all the 
more assiduously to the subordinates, among whom 
he found the way well prepared by Guevara. His 
arguments found willing ears, and his gold confirmed 
the arguments. Among his companions from Mexico 
was one Usagre, an artillerist, whose brother occupied 
a similar position under Narvacz. This man also did 
Cortés good service, These doings could not escape 
notice, and, warned by Salvatierra, the commander 
would have arrested the friar had not Duero and 
others interfered. They called attention to his diplo- 
matic and religious character, and the courteous treat- 
ment Cortés had given his own messengers. Narvaez 
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hurried him away, however, with a letter for his gen- 
eral, wherein he claimed authority to take possession 
of the country for Velazquez. If Cortés resisted, it 
would fare ill with him.“ 

It was an easy escape for Olmedo, for Narvaez 
had not scrupled shortly before to deal with the 
royal oidor in a most peremptory manner. Aillon 
had remonstrated with him about his proceedings, 
such as forming a settlement, threatening to enter the 
country, spreading harsh reports among the natives 
against Cortés, and neglecting to restrain his men 
from taking property and otherwise abusing the in- 
habitants. No attention being paid to this, he for- 
mally called upon Narvaez to make a peaceful demand 
for the surrender of the country, and, if refused, to 
go elsewhere to settle. Ho intimated publicly that 
the measures of Narvaez were actuated by malice, 
rather than by loyal wisdom. This the vain and arro- 
gant commander could not endure. It was to the 
oidor, he said, that the present growing disaffection 
among his men was due. He was becoming danger- 
ous, and the municipal officers were dir to seize 
and carry him on board the same vessel in which he 
had arrived. His secretary and alguacil were placed 
on board another, and a day or two after sail was set 
for Cuba, the captains and crews having been sworn 
to deliver them to Velazquez.“ During the voyage, 
however, Aillon persuaded his jailers to take him to 
Espatiola, which he reached in the last days of August, 
after along and dangerous trip of three months and 


 Aceceding to Bernal Diaz, Duero persuaded Narvaez, at the instigation 
‘of the friar, to invite the latter, and to seek by friendly efforts to win hin 
‘over. Pretending to yield to his persuasions, Olmedo told him that if the 
Proper persons were sent to confer with Cortés, he coald no doubt be brought 
to terms. It was then that Duero and others should srrange a pri- 
vate interview between the two generals, Hist, Verdad., 93; Herrera, doc. 
ii, lib, ix. cap. xxi. 

“The reason for thin neparation of cidor and officer was ta prevent the 
former from issuing snthoritative orders. ‘This seizure had been effected just. 
‘ae Guovars returned from Mexico. Cortés, Cartas, 118. Hence, Cortés' letter 
it Bernal Diaz assumes that ho received it, and codper- 
. Verdad., 89. 
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a half. The consort vessel was separated from him 
during » storm shortly after leaving Ulua, and the 
secretary and alguacil did not rejoin the oidor till 
Oetober. A report of the outrage was promptly 
forwarded to the king, signed by the whole audi- 
encia, with a request that severe chastisement be 
inflicted, in order to maintain respect for that august 
tribunal 

Among others falling under the wrath of Narvaez 
was Gonzalo de Oblanco, whose advocacy of Cortés 
and condemnation of Aillon’s arrest brought impris- 
onment, which so wrought upon him that he died 
within’ a few days.“ These harsh and foolish meas- 
ures engendered further discontent, and half a dozen 
of Aillon’s supporters, including Pedro de Villalobos, 
deserted to Sandoval, who received them with open 
arms. Others sent to signify their willingness to join 
Cortés.” 

After Aillon’s arrest Narvaez had been persuaded 
to move his camp to Cempoala, as a healthier place, 
more suitable for head-quarters, and better provided 
with supplies. The cacique was intimidated to sur- 
render some effects belonging to Cortés and to accord 
the new-comers a welcome, which scemed to stamp his 
conduct as desertion. “Oh, well!” said Cortés when 





xiii, 332-48; Ayllon, Relacion, in Id. 
1., 4495-511.” The report proved a heavy argument agains 





wworably of Cortés, 
One of them was Sancho de Barahona who settled in Guatemala. Bernal 





fo had been treasurer 
‘a defaulter. Cortés, Resi 





dozientoa Eapstioles.' Gomera, Hist. Mez., 1 
saye five deserters, relatives and friends of Aillon. His. Verdad., 90, 92 
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told of it, “long live the last victor.” But he could 
hardly blame the natives for yielding, when even 
Sandoval himself, on hearing of this approach, aban- 
doned Villa Rica and took refuge in the mountains, 
where he remained till the general bade him join his 
forces. 


Herrera asrames that he was deceived by Narvuer, dec. ii. lib. ix. oxp. 
xix., but intimidation was no doubt the lesding motive, for he could not 
aibly relish Ube prospect of Moniecuma's release by tie new-comers, nor te 
liceatiousness ard greed of the eoldiers. ‘This conduct of the men drove the 
inhabitants to fight,’ says Cortés, Carts, 119, 125. When the Jewels and 
other effects belonging to Cortés’ party were seized, tigether vith the Indian 
wives of the conquerors, the cscique became serioutly alarmed, exclaiming 
that he would surely be killed for permitting the outrage. This excited only 
derision, Selvatierra remarking: “Aveys misto que miedo que tienen voces 
‘eaten Caciques desta nonada de Cortosillo,’ Bernal Disz, Hist. Verdad., 90. 

* Tapia, Rel, in leazbalcela, Col. Doc. ii. 587. ‘Ellos dejaban 1s villa sola 
por no pelear coa ellos.” Cortés, Cartas, 1l 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE COUP DE MAITRE OF CORTES, 
Max, 1520, 


Duaat Pnosrects—Eurrme to Horn, Invasion ro Rerer—Tar Aawr 
‘Divipe—Axvanavo Guazos Moxtezuma, wits Contis Looxs ArrEx 
‘Nanvarz—Tum Marcu Srawanp—Tax Rexpecvous—Tue Carsax- 
‘Tacs aND THEIR Prxxs—CoTis Sows Auuonixa Wonns i THe Car 
or rHx Exaxr—Prorosais or Pract—Durtaxcx—Niomr Arrack— 
Conrés Carrones NaRVArZ AND HIS ARMY, 


Ir now behooved Cortés to look well to himself. 
He might win a score of Marathons, but one Paros 
would ruin all. When embarking in this enterprise, 
he was to all appearance little above the common 
adventurer, But rare talents were constantly ap- 
pearing as a a by occasion, ‘Though sometimes 
carried away by excess of zeal, he had proved him- 
self an adept in diplomacy. And for one hitherto so 
sportive and pleasure-loving, his temper was now 
grave, particularly in times of peril, when his calm 
self-mastery increased with increasing danger. The 
rhythm of battle was the sweetest harmony that could 
stir his soul, and yet he never fought but for a pur- 
pose. On gaining an advantage he indulged in no 
holiday of retrospect or repose; so long as anythin; 
remained to be done no time was wasted in self- 
gratulations. He never turned from dangor, but 
hastened to seck it out, perceiving it even in the 
darkness, intuitively, and always looking it full in the 
face. It was while preparing to strike that the enemy 
received the steggering blow, and the advantage thus 
gained was followed up to yet greater advantage. 


(sm) 
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At no time appears this hero stronger, grander, than 
now, when, without authority, without the royal 
sanction, in one sense an outlaw, with the people of 
the country against him, his own countrymen comin, 
to war on him, his force insignificant as compare 
with that of any one of his several enemies, he yet 
holds them all at bay, by his iron nerve and ever 
ready strategic resources, keeping them asunder, 
pitting one against another, playing on the foibles 
of them all as easily and serenely as a lady fingers 
her guitar. 

Greatly imperilled were now the conqueror’s bril- 
liant visions of conquest and conversion, of fame 
and wealth. If Narvaez were to advance on Mexico, 
the Aztecs could not fail to take advantage of the 
opportunity, either to join the professed liberator of 
their emperor and themselves, or to attack the for- 
eigners’ quarters on their own account. This would 
place him between two fires, to which famine would 
prove an effective ally. If Narvaez remained on the 
const, it would be to cut off both retreat and re- 
inforcement, leaving him to Aztec vengeance. To 
abandon Mexico for a campaign against the enemy 
would be to surrender the most important part of 
the conquest. 

To divide his forces, so as at once to retain his 
hold on the capital and meet this new visitation— 
such a measure would render his already small force 
less able to cope with an enemy not only its equal 
in courage and military art, but far superior to it in 
number and resources. Yet this he determined to do. 
The revelations of Narvaez’ messengers had shown 
how possible it might be, by judicious gifts and 
promises, to sow'discord in the enemy’s camp. The 
priests Guevara and Olmedo, and others of both 
parties, were even then at work, and chiefly on 
their efforts depended his prospects. Thus would 
he seduce to his purpose the opponent’s troops, in 
so far at least as to cffect a compromise by which 
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Narvaez might leave him in comparative peace. Who 
shall say that his good fortunc may not still favor 
him! And thereupon he resolved to move his camp 
nearer to the enemy, so as to be ready for any emer- 
gency, and further, to give himself a more imposing 
appearance by the addition of native auxiliaries. An- 
other reason for this advance was by his presence to 
counteract the defection of Indian allies, arising from 
the parade of a superior force by Narvaez, and from 
the stamping of Cortés as an impostor. 

He laid the project before his council, showing the 
danger of awalting the advance of Narvaez, whose 
ill-will had already caused their property to be do- 
clared confiscated and their names branded with dis- 
honor. Deserters to Sandoval had brought news of 
serious discontent in the enemy's camp. Hundreds, 
they said, would be ready to come over or to remain 
neutral if Cortés showed a bold front. Indeed, the 
protests of Aillon against a fratricidal war had been 
echoed by most of them, intent as they were on ob- 
taining gold, not on slaughtering countrymen. It 
was in any case better to advance and secure a good 

sition, perhaps to surprise the careless Narvaez. 
ith Ged and the king on their side, so they claimed, 
they could not fail to conquer. Some objections were 
ventured upon, but promptly suppressed by one of 
the captains, who reminded his comrades of their 
glorious achievements under Cortés, and their prob- 
able fate should Narvaez gain the ascendancy. The 
result was an unanimousapproval of the plan proposed ; 
and Cortés thereupon commissioned the captains to 
represent the matter to the men, and to ascertain 
who were willing to follow, and who should remain in 
Mexico.” 





ee partido; 
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On acquainting Montezuma with his intention, the 
monarch questioned him as to the reason of the hos- 
tility shown by the other force. Cortés well knew 
that it was useless wholly to conceal the state of 
affairs. He had been silent, he replied, in order not 
to give him pain. He and his men had been sent by 
their king on this mission, and were from the royal 
province of Castile, whilst the forces on the coast 
were a rebellious horde from the outside province of 
Biscay, and inferior to them, as Otomis, for instance, 
were inferior to the nobler Aztecs. They had come 
with the design of injuring the natives, and Cortés as 
their protector; but with the aid of his patron saint 
he would have no trouble in chastising them, and 
in securing their vessels for his speedy departure.* 
Alvarado, the tonatiuh, would remain in Mexico, and 
him he recommended to the monarch’s consideration, 
requesting that supplies be provided and peace main- 
tained. Any attempt at revolt would react with ter- 
riblaeiikelion himeclfiand his people’ Chv-em 
promised that this should be done, and offered not, 
only guides, but an army to aid him. The latter was 
declined, chiefly because Aztec troops could not be 
relied on.* 


3 <Debia ser alguna mala gente, y no vamlloe de V: A.,’ is Cortés’ version 
of the reply, Cart, 119-20, while his interpreter, Aguila, gtvat it more Iter~ 
ally as una gente vicaynon e quo no Tos en ? Tealimonio, in 
Cortés, Revidencia, ii. 47, 184. Gomara adde that Cortés to 
protect Montezuma’s subjects, and to keep the strangers 
‘was ready to depart. ‘The emperor probably diseimulated, ‘holgando que vnos 
Christianse a otros so matassen.’ /iiat. Mex., 145. Forgetting that the do- 
clared purposes of Narvaez were well known in Mexico, Herrera renders the 
‘answer that thie captain was s brother of Cortés, sent with a present from 
their king. Both would come up to the capital and thon leave the country. 
‘The rumored enmity was due to an order from Spain to averge any injury 
suffered st the hands of the natives. dec, ii, lib. x. cap. i, Brasecur de 
Bourbourg fellows him. 

**Aquelloa espafioles le dejaba encomendados con todo aquel oro y joyas 
ue élmebabin dado... le df muchas joyanyropan 1, et eq, Jorte Cartes, 
19-90. ‘Aun prometi’, que embiaria en nuestra ayuda cinco mil hombres 

Cortes... bien entendid que no los auia de embiar,e le dixo, que 
er.” ermal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 91; Velancert, Teatro Mer. 
pt iii, 135. Ixtlilxochit] assumes in one place that Cortés asked for men, and 
‘was told that Aztecs dared not fight Spaniants, but would go at carriers,” In 
another version the confederate kings grant the auxiliaries. /Jist, Clich., 200; 
Relaciones, 380, 412, Solis assumes that Montezuma is Jevoted to Cortas ; 90 
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Tt was decided that all who were not wholly in 
sympathy with Cortés, should remain with the garri- 
son left in charge of Mexico, since self-preservation 
would constrain them to act in the direction of his 
interest. This force numbered one hundred and forty 
men, and with the loyal Alvarado for captain, Mexico 
was regarded as secured. The defences of the Span- 
ish quarters were strengthened; all the guns and most 
of the fire-locks, cross-bows, and ammunition were 
left with the gurrison, also seven horses. Supplies 
being not over abundant, owing to the drought, maize 
and other provisions were brought from "Tiaseala to 
serve in case of need. The men were promised wealth 
and honors if they remained faithful, and their some- 
what hot-headed commander was exhorted to pru- 
dence. “You are few in number,” said Cortés to them 
on leaving, “‘and yet you are strong; finally, have a 
care of your prisoner.”* 

About the middle of May Cortés set out from 
Mexico with seventy Spaniards, sworn to implicit 
obedience.* There were also native carriers, a number 
of prominent Mexicans as hostages, and guides who 
were to take them by a short southern route through 
docs Zamacois, who sees a proof thereof in the offer of troops. He could not 
‘communteato with Narvacz for want of i aad bind bo wishod to aid 
tthe latter he would havo attacked the Spanish quarters. Hist, Mex., ii. 70-1. 
Allof which shows thst this author is not profound elther in investigation or 

te 

"Bernal Diaz places the force at $3 men, with 10 crosa-bows, 14 firelocks, 
4 large guns, falconeta, 7 horses, and all the ammunition; 160 men were left, 
and [60 taken, Oviedo; litle over 60 were lft, Tapia; all wahed togo, but 
200 were left and 250 taken, including the men of Velazquez, with 8 to 9 
horses, and s force of carriers, Comara; 150 left, 250 taken, with » number 
of Indians, /ztlitzochit!; 160 left, Probasaa de Lejalde. B.V. de Tapia, who 
remained with Alvarado, says 150; Ramire, Proceso contra Almarado, 36 
Cortés’ own account distributes the total of his force as follows: 140 left at 
Mexico, 150absent under Velazquer, 70 taken by himeelf, 150 at Villa Rica; but 
this in mora than theoriginal number given onsotting out for tho plateau. ‘The 
Villa'Rlea foree may, however, have been reluced by later draft, for other 
authorities allow only about 70 men for this fortress. In the Ramusio edition 
of the Cartas 140 men are given as the garrison left under Alvarado, while 60 
are taken by Cortés, Viaygi iii. 214, but later intues place the former figure 
‘at 500, which is evidently #'mispring However uel the figures of different 
‘writere may vary, it scams to bo admitted that war and disease had made a 
considerable inroad upon them. 

©*Pizo capitan dellos a Alonzo Davila,’ Monjaras and Aguilas, in Cortés, 
Residencia, ii. 48, 184. 
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Actec territory tothe coast. Montezuma accompanied 
him to the Iztapalapan causeway, and there took his 
leave with friendly lemonstration, while a number of 
chieftains continued with him for some distance on 
the way to the Huitzilapan plateau. He had no in- 
tention of encumbering himself with heavy war 
material, for the little he possessed could not. avail 
against the superior armament of the enemy. His 
must be a light corps, capable of quick movements; 
stratagem should supply the place of numbers. And 
now what hopes and fears were theirs as they marched 
on toward the sea! Surely so brave a little army was 
never more beset; by pitfalls and snares. 

On reaching Chek la they were joined by Velazquez 

and Rangel, with one hundred and fifty men, who 
wore now the mainstay of the expedition. About a 
score of these, suspected of favoring too strongly the 
Cuban governor, were sent back to Mexico, so that 
the enterprise might not bo imperiled by treason. 
Among the remainder were distributed the gold 
collected by the expedition in the Tochtepec and ad- 
joining region, in order to encourage loyalty." 
2 Unable himeclf to visit Tlascala, Cortés eat Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez, with instructions to raise a force of 
her stanch warriors. He succeeded in enlisting sev- 
eral thousand; but as it became evident whom they 
were to meet, the natives recalled only too vividly the 
terrible cffect of Spanish arms and prowess, and began 
apidly to desert, so that only a few presented them- 
selves before Cortés, and they were dismissed with 
presents.® 

7 *Que seria fasta catorze nill castellanos.’ Bfonjaraa, in Cortes, Residencia, 
$i. 49. ‘Cinco o seys mill.” Tirado, in Id., 7. 

* «Porg lo parceld i] auia consegnido su intento.’ Herrera, des. ii. lib. x. 
cap. i. Perhaps in sprealing tho rumor that he camo with Indian auxilia- 


rics, Among the suxilinries were 400 men from Huexctzineo, under Pedro 
Gonzalez de Trujillo, Tirado,and others, in Cortén, Residencia, i. 
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During the march to the coast scouts were sent 
out by the main road and thro rough by-paths to gather 
information of the enemy. far from Cholula 
Olmedo rejoined the army, with a letter from Narvaez 
demaniing ® submission. Of this no notice was taken, 
for although the latter had endeavored to intimidate 
the envoy by holding a review of his troops, the brave 
friar had sounded the disposition of the men too truly 
to be alarmed. He seemed rather disposed to under- 
rate the strength of Narvaez, and with a sense of 
the ludicrous he amused the camp with his description 
of the vanity and carelessness of the leader, and the 

ant assumption of the officers. When, therefore, 

uecholac® they encountered Alonso de Mata,” 
notary of Narvaez, who had been sent with four 
witnesses to advise Cortés of his commission and 
demands, he was told firat, to produce his own ereden- 
tials as royal notary, and being unable to do so he 
was refused a hearing." The official mission of the 
messengers being thus disposed of, Cortés soothed 
their wounded pride with soft words and hospitable 
cheer; he gave them prosents, and took éare before 
dismissing them to feast their eyes on the gold and 
jewels which he caused his men to display, and to let 
them know that thousands of Tlascaltec and other 
troops were on the way to join him. Their report to 
Narvaez was a confirmation of Guevara's statement, 
and did much to promote the growing disaffection 
toward Narvaez. 


route to the coast than on the eee jourmey. Cartcs, 120. Bernal Dias 
tao says: tembio Cortes a Tiaacs ‘que nos embiassen de presto 
uate mil hombres” Hite Verda. S10" Preotot fala net only inte this 
cara adopted error, bnt states ‘that 600 troops were asked for, Mer., ii. 
$3, whilst the chronislereall say from 4000 to 10,600.” “La maior parte de ellos 
se bolvid, porque aquella Nacion no estaba neostumbrida & pelesr fuers de 
ts Tierra.) Porquemerda, i, 482. A not very sound excise, since their troops 
had already gone to Mexico. 
¥ About twenty ae east of Cholula. 
8 'Vezine de la Puc 
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The army now descended from the plateau to 
Abuilizapan, and followed the slope northward to 
Huatusco, This town appears to have been situ- 
ated on the head-waters of the present Rio Jamapa. 
Half-way down this river, about tea leagues south of 
Cempoals , lay the town of Tampaniquita,” which was 
the rendezvous. A number of Tndians who here ap- 
peared with complaints of outrages by Narvaez were 
consoled with promises of speedy relief. Sandoval 
had come by a long and difficult mountain route to 
avoid the enemy, and had brought with him about 
sixty able-bodied soldiers, the old and infirm remaining 
at Papalote.* 

This addition raised the force to about two hundred 
and sixty men, according to common statement, in- 
cluding the deserters from Narvaez. Among the 
number were five horsemen, and a few archers and 
musketeers." They were poorly equipped, for they 
brought from Mexico little else than srell-wern escau- 
piles, or quilted cotton armor, shields, swords, and 
dirks, a miserable outfit in which to meet the well 
armed troops of Narvaez." But the ready resource 
of Cortés had found a remedy. He had noticed in 
the hands of the Chinantecs a spear, twenty feet 
in length, which struck him at onco as a formidable 
weapon. either in defence or attack. It would be par- 
ticularly serviceable against cavalry. Immediately on 
hearing of Narvaez’ arrival he had sent a messenger 


1 Torquemada and Clavigero attempt to correct this spelling, but Bernal 
Diaz is sustained by Orozoo y Berra, in Mez., Noticita (Sudard, 244-6. Bernal 
Diazeleomentions Mitalaguita, which umy be Metlangutla, a few leagues farther 
east. /ial, Verdad., 91. Herrera states that they passed through Cotastlan, 
‘by which he means probably the province, and hot the town, of Cuctlacht- 
lan, dec, ii. Ub. x, cap. i. 





‘eaptains and five horsemen; Cortés, A about 
"3 Por vm peto, 6 capoccta, ¢ easco, 6 babera dof i 
noche quito nos pidierd porello.’ Bernal Dias, Hist, Verda, 08, 
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to that province with an order for three hundred 
of the pikes, to be finished not with the usual iztli 
head, but with double points of copper, a metal 
which abounded in that region. The natives having 
reviously tendered submission to the Spaniards, 

‘ortés ab asked them for two thousand warriors, to 
join him on pentecost day at the rendezvous. Both 
of these requests ‘vere promptly granted, and before 
the Spaniards were on the ground the messenger had 
returned with a force of Indians bearing the weapons," 
with points superior in finish to the models sent. The 
messenger was Tobilla, a soldicr from the Italian wars, 
and an expert at arms, particularly with the lance. 
Under his instruction the soldiers soon became expert 
pikemen, and gained no little praise. Add to this 
courage, inereased by many victories, their admirable 
discipline, their influence over the natives, and their 
knowledge of the country, and the little band assumes 
more formidable proportions. 

Under the several influences surrounding him the 
original fierce design of Narvaez in his dealings with 
Cortés had cooled somewhat. Tho calm confidence 
and caustic wit of Olmedo tended to inspire respect 
for his commander, which was not lessened by the 
rumor of vast Indian armies massing under his banner. 
Nor were his mon apparently inclined to turn the 
sword against their countrymen. 

Before the return of Mata he despatched a com- 
mission to Cortés demanding the surrender of the 
country, but offering him liberty to depart for any 
other region, accompanied by those who wished to 
follow his fortunes. With this object vessels and 
stores would be provided. The bearers of this pro- 
posal were his od friend Andrés de Duero, Guevara, 
another clergyman named Juan de Leon, and one or 
two others.'” 

wipes . i 

1 Aeothiotte Bernal Du th cgnmsion wan aringti by tho combined 
inflcnes of Olmedo and Duero, duriag Olmedo's vecoad visit to thu camp. 
The friar appoare, however, to have been there but once, when he wat 
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Duero, it will be remembered, had greatly assisted 
Cortés in fitting out his expedition from Cuba; in 
fact, without his intervention Cortés would never 
have been appointed to the command. Léres was 
dead,and it was quite natural, after this lapse of time, 
that Duero thould desire to look in on Mexico, and 
for that reason had joined the expedition of Narvaez. 
Yet his sympathies were wholly with his partner, and 
after a warm embrace he came at once to the subject 
of his ducats. Their interview was private and pro- 
tracted, and appears to have been satisfactory, Cortés 
receiving on the one hand valuable information about 
Narvae? plans and position, and Duero, on the other, 
coming forth with weighted pockets, as an instalment, 
of the larger sum to follow. According to Bernal 
Diaz it was arranged that Duero should receive valu- 
able grants and olfices if he persuaded the alguacil 
mayor and other leaders so to manage affairs that 
Narvaez should be captured or killed, and Cortés 
acknowledged captain-general over all the troops.® 
Whatever may have been the agreement, there is no 
doubt that Duero promised to promote his friend’s 
schemes in the other camp. 

Guevara and the other members of the commission 
were also loaded with presents, and confirmed as sup- 
porters of Cortés. As for Narvaez’ proposition, he 
charged them to reply that he would listen to none 


expelled, Knowing Salvatierra to be a blusterer, Bormude, the slguacil 
mayor, pro} that ha should join the commission, but his intended victim, 
not caring to trust himself within the power of Cortés, pleaded sickness and a 
‘islike to speak with a traitor. ‘ Selor Veedor,’ chimed in Olmedo, ironically, 
‘Dost it isto be pradect, and you may hare kim prisener before long” Ut 

Duero was to roceive the share of treasures claimed, a command in the 
‘pedition eqnal ta that of Cortes, and atter the conquest agrant of tawns 
similar to his own, As a further inducement, sufficient gold wis given to load. 
his two Cuban servants. On taking leavoof the general, on pentecost morning, 
‘Duero asked: ‘What haa your worship to say, before Ileave?" “God bewith you,? 
was thoreply, ‘and seo to it, Setior Duero, that it be done as arranged, or by 
my conseienes (Cortés’ favorite oath] Tll be in your camp within three days, 
with allmy companions, and the first toreceive the lance will bs your worship, 
if Ieee ought contrary.” Bernal Dies, Hist, Verdad,,94. Monjaras states that 
Duero and Leon warned Cortés against opposing Narvaez’ army and commis- 
ion. Cortés, Revidecia, 11. 49. 
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but a royal mandate, and would hold the country for 
the king, as was the duty of a loyal subject, and to 
this he and his followers were prepared to pledge 
their lives, Still, ho was ready to meet. Narvaez, each 
accompanied by ten attendants, in order that their 
respective claims might peradventure be hay appily ad- 
justed. It was supposed by the captains of Cortés, 
‘ho had influenced’the proposal, that the result would 
be a division of territory, and to this they were willing 
to agree.” 

Duero had been requested by Narvaez to persuade 
Velazquez de Leon to visit their camp, in the hope that 
a personal meeting might win him to their cause.” 

‘lazquoz’ disregard of the former summons from 
the enemy had confirmed the faith of Cortés in his loy- 
alty, and since a visit to the camp of Narvaez might 
lead to important information, he advised him to £05 

at the same time intimating that his heavy ornaments 
might have a happy effect on that gold-thirsty crew." 

With » view to temporize he was authorized to 
offer himself as mediator between the two generals, 
and with a supply of gold for bribes he went over to 
the camp of Narvaez There he met a most cordial 
reception. Gently the commander remonstrated at 
his adherence to a traitor who had so deeply injured 
his relatives. “He is no traitor,” replied Velazquez 


2" Cortés to remain governor of the part to be allotted him till the king 
should decide, Topia, Rel, in Tescbaketa, Col, Doc,, i 688." A@ording 
Gomare, who sonds Veedor ae Chico, Juan Velazquez, and Tos det 





Se su Real ay fama, qui 5 
10 yo [Cortés] soy deshecho.” Bernal Di 
tater that Cort made the request 
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warmly, “there has been no dresson either acted or 
intended.” He would not. listen to any overtures, 
even when coupled with the promise of a command 
second only to that of Narvaez. “T have aworn loy- 
alty to Cortés,” he said, “and T will remain true.” 
Nevertheless, that he might not appear ungracious, 
he promised to use his efforts toward the rezognition 
of Narvaez supremacy. A review of the troops was 
held to impress him with the superiority of the forces 
with which he might soon have to contend. 

A courtier in manner, and with a fine presenca, 
Velazquez quickly won his way among the captains 
and staff; nor did he fail to improve the opportunity 
by presenting his general’s cause in the most attract- 
ive light. No little weight was given to his words 
by the heavy gold chain which fell in several coils 
upon his breast.” 

Cortés affirms that the proposal for an interview 
with Narvaez had been accepted, and that he was 
preparing to sttend it when the warning came that 
advantage would be taken of the meeting to seize or 
kill him.” If treachery was intended, it is more likely 


 Bermil Diaz adis that, these efforts boing observed by Sulvatierra, Nar- 
‘yaez was urged to seizo Velazquez, and this would hare boon done but for the 
representations of Duero and others. During the dinner given in his honor, 
Captain Diogo Velazquez, nephew of the Cuban governor, alluded in ono of 
Lis remarks to Cortés at traitor. The guest appeaied to Narvacz agnixet 
fach expresions, Diego repoated tho term, and added that Juan di 
deserve to bear the mmo Velasquez. Grasping hia sword the latter retorted, 
calling him a liar, He would prox himeelf'a better maa than eitier uncle 
or nephew, if permission was granted. Tho otiers had to interfere to pre- 
vent the clashing of swords, and Narvaez was persuaded to order the turkn- 
lent visitor away. At leave-taking the general showed his annoyance, and 
said that it would have been better hud ie not come. Diego Velaxquez, wo 
stood by his sido, added a threat, to which Juan rashly retorted, with a twirl 
of his beard! ‘Befcre many days T sball soo if your prowess equals your 
boast.” Alarmed at his want of self-control, Duero and other sympathizers 
Heat iy sey Bele ba ef te sn ome reload Habel 
equerry ly left camp before some horsemen appeared, as if in pursuit 
nd catsed them fo ineroae their pace, st Verdads 03-8) Herrerch Goo.it 
b. x. cap. i. 

Cartas, 122. Bernal Diag asumos that the propos for an interview 
éame from Narvaez, through Duero, to whom he also confided the intended 
treachery. Olmedo, who hid pretended to be won over, was also informed, 
Hist, Verdad.,. 93. ‘Horrera supposes that Sandoval warns Cortés, who, ac- 
cording to Gomara, is still at Moxico when the proposal comes. Hist. Mez., 
144. Solisis more correct inascribing the warning to Duero. Hist, Mer., ii. 83. 

Hur, Mxx., Yor. 1. 25 
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to have originated with Cortés, who was by no means 
scrupulous, as we have seen, while Narvaez appears 
to have borne the reputation of a man of honor.™* It 
is still more probable that Cortés invented the warn- 
ing in order to be free before his followers, and before 
Narvaez, to carry out a more momentous project, 
which, with the increased knowledge of affairs in the 
enemy’s camp, and with the growth there of his party, 
had begun to unfold in his mind. 

It was a grand conception; yet grander still the 
execution. It was a different matter with a small 
force to fall upon a well appcinted army of country- 
men; different from war on naked savages, to sur- 
pier them by night, or otherwise to vanquish them. 

et this was what Cortés now proposed to do. Nor, 
in adopting thia bold measure, does he lay himself 
open to the charge of rashness or recklessness. His 
situation was desperate: he must conquer or be con- 
quered. Cortés was no abstract theorist: he dealt 
mainly in concrete facts; not necessarily demonstrated 
facts, but facts reached often by intuition alone. 
With facts, intuitively or practically arrived at, he 
kept himself well stored. E> possessed many noble 
qualities, but on the whole, as we have seen, his 
character was not cast in an immaculate mould. He 
was excecdingly religious; and while, as I have said, 
he would not let religion stand in the way of his 
ambition, yet he was more bigoted than any of his fol- 
lowers. ide from the chivalrous abandonment of 
himself to fate, and the brilliant achievements thenco 
arising, there was little admirable in him. He knew 
nothing of lofty magnanimity, although he did many 
magnanimous acts; he knew nothing of pure disin- 
terestedness, or a generosity of soul, although he was 
ofttimes exmnodingly generous He had none of that 
sense of unswerving justness and sensitivencss to 
wrong which characterized Grijalva. His self-posses- 


* The fact that he allowed such dangerous men as Velazques de Leon and 
Olmedo to go free indicates that he harbored no treachery. 
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sion never left him. He was a power within himself, 
and he knew it. Thus it was in Mexivo now; und for 
years afterward when Mexico was all America, he 
was Agamemnon, king of men, the greatest of Grecee 
when Greece was all the world. 

Under the present inspiration, he sent Rodrigo 
Alvarez Chico and a notary to withdraw the proposal 
he had made Narvaez for an interview, and to demand 
of him the production of a royal commission, author- 
izing his presence there, which commission would be 
respected; otherwise he must cease meddling with 
the affairs of the country. The followers of Narvaez 
were to be formally forbidden to obey his orders; and 
they were to appear before Cortés within a specified _ 
time, and learn from him what the interests of the 
king’ required of them. Failing in this, he would 
have them seized and dealt with as rebels against his 
majesty.* 

The cool impudence of this demand, coming from 
the captain of a little band of outlaws hemmed in 
between hostile forces, gave rise to no small amuse- 
ment in the enemy's camp. Narvaez chose neverthe- 
less to regard the matter seriously, receiving the 
message as an insolent defiance. He declared he 


* Gomura senda them with Velazquez de Leon. Hist. Mfer.,144. ‘Chico, 6 
Pedro Hernandez, escribano.’ Demanda de Ceballos, in Jeazhaleeta, Col, Doc.. 
i, 440. Velazquez having gone on a mediatory mission, Chico must have 
Econ sont aftor hia dopartur. 
8 'Larespt 'fué prender al eseribano y In persona que con mi poder 
los cuales estuvioron detenidos hasta que lego otro mensajero que yo 
.” ‘Eserib{ una carta al dicho Narvaez y otra 4 los tercerve, diciéndoles 
edmo yo habia sabido su mala intencion.’ Cortés, Cartas, 122-3, The refer- 
ence to a measonger indicates Cortés’ meaning to be that Chico preceded Velaz- 
quezde Laon, Gomars assumesthat Cortés pretext for withdrawing the proposal 
for an interview was that Narvaez had declined to entertain the points to be 
therediseussed. See note 19. Chico hod warned him of the intended treachery. 
Hint. Mec., 44, *¥ que supicsse quo no anian de cantar dos gallos en yn 
maladar, y que aparejasso las manos.’ Herrera, des, i, lib. ix. cap. xxi. Bernal 
Diaz sends the message with Olmedo, ‘since no royal notary dare carry it,” 
and gives Narvaez three days in which to send in any commission he may 
possess signed by tho king. Without such commission he must leavo the 
country, or Cortés will seize him and inllict punishment for the outrage on 
Aillon and on the Indians. ‘This ultimatum was signed also by the captzin 
‘and some soldiers, including Bernal Dias. Hist. Verdad., 92-3. An answer 
was demanded through the same messengers, Tapia, Rel., in Feazbalce'a, Vol, 
Does ii, 588. 
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would no longer show forbearance toward the traitor; 
he sct a price on the head of Cortd¢s, announced the 
estate of his followers to be confiscated, and pro- 
claimed open war against them.” 

Tmmodiately after despatching his ultimatum Cortés 
broke camp and followed his messengers at a quick 
march.” At Rio de Canoas, or La Antigua, Velazquez 
came up with letters from Duero and others. They 
had probably been written under a preconcerted ar- 
rangement, for they were read to the leaders and 
discussed, the result being a unanimous resolution to 
advance. So forward they went, Cortés exclaiming, 
“Death to the ass or to him who drives it!”* 

Crossing the swollen river with some difficulty,” 
he hurried on to Rio Chachalacas, over a league from 
Cempoala, where camp was formed quietly and with- 
out fires." ‘This sudden movoment, coming immedi- 
ately after Duero’s interview with Cortés, confirms the 
supposition that a plot had been coneocted by them, 
which was to surprise Narvaer under advantageous 
circumstances arranged by confederates. There were 
to be no half-way measures; all must be staked on 
one cast.” 


1% (Daria doa mil pesos, a quien matame & Hernando Cortes, o a Gancalo 
de Sandoual.” Herrert, dee. i. lib. x, cap. i. ‘Trais mandado do Diego 
Velazquez quo 4 nt y 4 ciertos de los de mi compatia que... nos ahorcaso.” 
Corten Cartas, 12._”'Hizo proceso eu forma contin, Corie, y por at et- 
fencia, le eondend  muerto.” f2tlidzochit, Hist. Chich, 300; Gomara, His 

fer, 143, 146. 
Tra, Deg dos horas que ve partid el Juan Velaaquer,’ anys Bernal Diss, 
fat, Vertart, 95. 

# Implying that since Narvaez would not listen to reason, Cortés or he 
should die. "Velazquez dixo al....Cortes que adonde yva que yva a ls 
carnesnevia.” Yeslimenio, in Cortés, Residencia, 4, 240; 11.9, 50, 1851 On 
the way to Rio de Canoas, whero they arrived tie day after leaving camp, 
foo hogy with navel on tho back, were killed, an incident which many i. 
terpreted'ns n sign of victory. Velazquez having arrived with the messen; 
wTe'sarted tho Slmatarn: the womy Procealen© Bernal Diss Mia Forde: 
95.‘ Anduvimos nquel din easi diez leguas.’ Tapia, in Ieactaicetn, Col. Doe., 
fi, 988, 

2 omen wereddrowaed in crossing thestreaun, Herrera lec. 1b, x. capi. 

31 «Dos legnas de los contrarios.” Tapia, Mel. in Ieazbaleeta, Col. 
‘Futmos o dcrmir ayn rinchuelo, ad0de estava ch agiella sazon’ vna pus 
olwa do wna legua de Cépoal.” Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 98. Prescott here 
evidently follows the erroneous topography of Solis, who confuses this creek 

I Riv Causoas. Hist, Mra., ti, 89; Cortés, Revidencia, i. 2495 il. 50. 

4 «Como yo doseaba evitar todo esaindalo, parveime que seria el menos, 
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Calling his men round him, he made one of those 
stirring appeals in which he knew so well how to ani- 
mate their spirit aud touch their heart. He reviewed 
their right to the conquest, and their promises to hold 
the country for the king. “And now comes this 

- emissary of Sefor Velazquez,” Cortés continued, “full 
of envy and treacherous design, to appropriate the 
fruit of your hard-won victories. " This pompous Nar- 
yaez, while seizing your riches and clothing himself 
in your glory, would load you with im sitions and 
brand you with dishonor. Will you submit to this? 
Will you, who have overcome mighty hosts, who have 
seized empires, who even now hol sid monarchs in your 
hands, will you place your necks in the yoke and 
humbly submit to the unjust demands of this instru- 
ment of your ancient enemy? God, who has always 
heen with us, will still fight on our side, if we will 
be true to him and true to our king. We must fight, 
and it is for life; ay, and more than life—for honor 
and glorious inheritance.” Checr after cheer burst 
from the men, while the captains hastened to assure 
Cortés that they would follow him to the death.” 

Although it was generally understood that codpera- 
tion was expected within the enemy's camp, the 
pradent general made no mention of the fact, leat: it 
night render the men less self-reliant. He pointed 
out, however, that their opponents, although more 
numerous than they, were unused to war, effeminate, 
disheartened from hardships, and discontented with 
their commander. He explained the arrangement of 
Narvaez’ camp, and divided the foree into three 
parties, under the command respectively of Sandoval, 
See a ctsdasee Gis justice) ak aioaal qa ioe mae DA Taye nee 
Cortés, Cartan, 123-4, 

Ifo also stated that offera had been mae favorable to him alone, not to 
thom, ence he had declined them. ‘Muera el asno 6 quien lo aguija.’ Any 
gir coure wil digrace ws, was the epeliing remark, witercupan Yo lft 
him upon our shoulders and carried him round. pi in feachal-e'a, 

Gil. Doe., ii, 588-9. ‘lize muchas ofertas, y prometinais seriamor 


todos muy reos? Berval Dias, Hist, Terdul, 08, It would bis fault, 
not theirs, if mecens filed. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. x. eap. ii. 


porte los demas 
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Olid, and himself, the position of the former as algua- 


cil mayor and comandante on the coast, and the 
second as macstre de campo, entitling them to this dis- 
tinction, young as they were, particularly since Cortés 
retained the direction of affairs. To the former, aided 
by Jorge and Gonzalo Alvarado, Alonso de Avila, and 
eighty men, was intrusted the task of attacking Nar- 
voez’ special quarters, with the formally worded 
command to seize him, dead or alive.“ As a further 
inducement toward the accomplishment of this im- 
portant end, rewards of three thousand, two thousand, 
and one thousand pesos respectively were promised 
to the first three soldiers who should secure the 
general. Olid reccived the important, order to capture 
the artillery, from which the greatest danger was to 
be apprehended. With him were Andrés de Tapia, 
Diego Pizarro, and others. Cortés himself was to 
follow and render aid where most needed, supported 
by Ordaz, Grado, the brothers Chico, and others.* 
The password was ‘Espiritu Santo, suggested by 
Olmedo with reference to pentecost day, on which 
all these events took place. 

While occupied with their preparations a deserter 
arrived, sent by Duero, it scems, to warn Cortés that, 

34 +Gonsalo do Sadoual, 
tad, yoos mando q prenday: 


diere, matalle, quo assi. oo 





il mayor desta Nueua Espatia, por ru Ms 
Toon de Panfilo do Narvaez, © si 80 08 defen- 








je al servicio do Dios, y do su vy 


prendida va Oilor.’ Countersigned by Secretary Pedro He lea, Bernat 
iaz, Hist, Verilad., 08; Tapia, Rel.,in Ieaxbalecta, Cul. Doc., ii. 590. 
su ETE wrtes BOH, 150, 1000 pene dor Cort’ ats ar aid by 

1¢ men of Velazquez to have been prom] xy ‘un diabdlico pensamiento é 
Demande le Cetallon in I 


infernal ossdia,’ 
38The abovo af 
and names num! 


feazbatceta, Col. Doc., i. 441. 
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advised of his approach by the Indians,” Narvaez 
had taken alarm, and was forming the best part of 
his troops in the ficld® between him and Cempoala. 
To this he had been prompted also by the more 
watchful of his captains, who had not failed to ob- 
serve the growing sympathy for the rival general. 
This most unpleasant change of tactics disconcerted 
Cortés not a little, and for the time he could do noth- 
ing but remain in camp, protected in front by the 
creek. Fortune again came to the rescue, however, 
in the form of o heavy rain, which fell all Sunday. 
Tt was the beginning of the rainy season.® Most of 
Narvaez’ men, unused to military service, and ener- 
vated by the frivolous inactivity of the camp, found 
this highly disagreeable, and began to complain at 
what thoy termed an unnecossary procaution against 
an insignificant foe. The friends of Cortés did not 
fail to take advantage of this fecling by ridiculing the 
maneuyre, representing that no troops, much less a 
handful of boasters, would think of attacking in such 
weather. They would in any case be far more secure 
within their strong quarters, and by leaving an ad- 
vance post in the field timely warning could be given. 
This appeared to be reasonable, and since Narvaez by 
no means relished the exposure, he gave orders to re- 
turn to quarters before dusk, leaving, however, a body 
of forty horsemen on the plain and two spies at a 
brook ford, about half a league off. The remainder of 
the horses were kept saddled at the entrance to the 
camp, and the men were instructed to slecp on their 
arms, prepared at any rate to reocoupy the field in the 
morning. ‘The watchword was ‘Santa Marfa? 
Cortés was occupied in devising new measures when 
7° The slout cavique had remoustrated with the general on his carclosancss, 
asmuring him that Malincho with his Tenles was for different, ‘When you 
Teast expect it he will be hero and will kill you." Althuugh she waraing 
wos received with laughter, yet the hint was not loot Berual Dias, His 
3 E:ghty horsemen ard 500 infantry, ‘Y Wegé casi una legua de donde 
yoestaba.” Cortés, Cartas, 123, 
Lach Nos. Orb., 221; Hakluyt’s Voy., itl, 467. 
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informed of this movement. Pointing out to his men 
the effeminacy and unsoldierly qualities of the rabble 
with which they had to deal, sad the carelessness and 
inefficiency of their commander, he ordered an imme- 
diate advance on Cempoala, where they would now be 
scarcely expected. “You know the maxim,” he said, 
“‘apon the enemy at dawn; but better still, we will 
surprise them by night.” Let each strive to exeel his 
comrade in valor.” These words were received with 
hearty approval, for anything was preferable to sus- 
pense in a dreary bivouac without fire or comfort. 
Crossing the ereck they marched noisclessly over the 
plain, through the rain, drenched and hungry. On 
reaching the brook, near the town, they came upon 
the two scouts of the enemy, Gonzalo Carrasco and 
Alonso Hurtado; they captured the former, while 
the latter, warned by the cry of his comrade, hurried 
into camp to give the alarm. Carrasco was compelled 
under threats to answer a number of questions on the 
position and plans of his party, and was menaced with 
death if he played false. 

A cross had been erected at the ford,” probably 
during the first march to Cempoala, and here the 
army knelt in all humility to do reverence. Father 
Olmedo then gave the men the gencral absolution, 
and appealed to heaven to bless the efforts now to be 
made in behalf of their faith and the king, closing 
with the soul-stirring assurance that victory should 
be theirs, The men, ove and all, felt no doubt that 


“Botello, known as the Astrologer, who had made several successful 
predictions, had assured Cort’s that a night attack youkd secure him the 
Vietory. Herrera, dee. ii. lib. x. exp. 

+ Cortes rallicd him ‘upon his capture, and addressed him as compaire. 
After obtaining certain information, more was demandal. The prisoner de- 
chred that le know sothing more. "* Well, thea, you will awing,’ said Cort’ 
half jeatingly.. The two pikemen who held the rope round his neck took 
for a commiand, and hoisted him. Rangel rove up, however, and saved 
life, but the compression of the throat troubled him for some time, dee, 
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they were about to fight not only for their own rights, 
but for God and their sovereign; and if the robber 
could feel encouraged in his lawless pursuit after 
kneeling at the shrine of St Demas, surely these 
heroes of a hundred fights were stronger for their 
religious faith, Therefore it was with renewed con- 
fidence that the men buckled tighter their escau- 
piles, and pike in hand, their main reliance, they 
resumed the march with quickened steps, leaving the 
baggage and horses in the care of Marina and the 
carriers. The horsemen stationed in the field were 
not encountered, thanks to Ducro who was one of 
them. 

It was just past midnight, on the morning of 
whit-monday,® when they entered Cempoala. Owing 
to the darkness and the presence of troops in the 
field, together with the recent marches and counter- 
marches, the presence of the intruders was not sus- 
pected till thoy had almost crossed the plaza. The 
storm was not wholly past, but the moon peered forth 
at times betwoon the chasing clouds, dimly revealing 
the buildings occupied by the enemy. ‘These con- 
sisted of three conspicuous edifices, rising upon pyr- 
amidal foundations, the ascent to which was by a wide 
staircase along one of the slopes. The highest was a 
temple, known as Nuestra Senora since the icono- 
clastic achievement of Cortés iherein, and this was 
occupied by the troops of Diego Velazquez. Next 
to it was the building held by the captain-general, 
guarded by the whole battery of guns." 

Hurtado had arrived nearly half an hour before 
and given warning, but instead of immediately calling 
to arms, Narvacz lost time with questions, which 
clicited only that his companion had been seized and 
that he fancied he had heard Spanish voices. Some 

May 28th, Chimalpain, Ht, Conq., 277. Clavigero and others assume 
it to be the night between Saturday and Surday, but the authoritios aro 
pretty clear in mentioning the following night. 

+-Tstimated by various authorities ab from twelve to mixeteen pieces. 
Teatinonds, in Corzés, Revidencit, ii. 12, 168., 
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of the captains, friendly to Cortés, ridiculed the story 
as a dream, and entertained the general with specu- 
lations ebout the projects of the audacious rebel. 
While so occupied the alarm of the sentinels was 
heard. Cortés was upon them. Narvaez at once 
became the self-possessed commander, and hastened 
to issue the uecessury orders. There was a rush 
to arms, and the confusion was inereased by the 
appearance of innumerable fire-flies, which the be- 
sieged mistook for the fire-arms and spears of a large 
army.” 

In order to avoid the range of the gans, Cortés had 
kept his men along the sides of the approaches, and 
on finding himself discovered he shouted, “Close with 
them! At them!” Fife and drum joined in and echoed 
the cry.“ Olid rushed on the battery, ranged along 
a terrace on the ascent. to the commander’s house. Sa 
sudden was the attack that those of the artillerymen 
who still remained loyel had time to discharge only 
one gun, which killed two men.® The next instant 
Olid, Pizarro, and their followers had practically 
secured the pieces, and were pressing the defenders, 
who offered little resistance. At the same time 


© Exproming the belief that Cortéa would be foolhardy enough to attack 
in the morning.’ Tapia, Rel. in forzaleeta, Col Dec. i $89. 
* ‘Llegamos junto 4 las sin que nos sintionen, 6 iban huyendo 6 
"thre, anna! 1d.,300. "Auisado Naruse, yw estaua vistiendo voa 

To auiso, no tengays pena, y mand) tocar al arma.’ Herrera, 













i Bomal Diag, Hist. Verdad., ®, calls the flies cocayos. 
Prescott, folowing Herrera, makes Cortés shout the password ‘Espirita 
Si oy” which ich Bernal Diaz says wes given asa secret for mutual recog- 


“No say all the original anthocition that refer to it, except Bernal Dias, 
who claims that four guns were fired, three balls passing overhead and the 
fourth killing three men. Cortéa acknowledges no casualties from it. Tapia 
even intimates that no discharge took place, owing to the fact that to Protect 
the touch-holes from rain they hed been covered with wax and tiles. 
fet by theeudden alarm the arellerinte eppicd the mateh, orgetfal of the 
d*we saw that the char failed to go off.' Rel., in Teachalceta, Col. 

Id aave been more correct in saying that the 
1g briles of Unagre Bachiller A. Perez 








on tron © oyo desir ente tstigo quo avian prio core on ls dichon 
smeared 


je vax had been 
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Sandoval rushed past and hurried up the stair-way 
to the summit, where Narvaez stood to receive 
him.” A volley of arrows and bullets was fired at 
him, but being poorly aimed, out of consideration 
for comrades below, he escaped unharmed. Nothing 
daunted, Sandoval’s followers pressed onward in a 
compact column, and in a moment they were on the 
summit platform. “Surrender!” shouted their leader 
with resolute confidence, to which Narvaez responded 
with jeer, calling on his men to spare no traitors. 
But the order was an empty one, for their swords and 
short Spanish lances availed nothing against the line 
of bristling copper Lee on the long pikes of the 
attacking party, an by step they were driven 
backward vito the buildin, hat they did with 
their fire-arms or cross- bore is not stat 

Meanwhile Cortés was doing brave work below. 
One body engaged the cavalry, unhorsing with the 
all-effective pike those who had managed to reach the 
saddle, and cutting the girths. Another body turned 
their attention to the reinforcements which came 
rushing from the adjoining quarters to the scene of 
action, and taking advantage of the confusion and the 
darkness, relieved only at fitful intervals by the moon, 
their cool opponents readily disarmed the greater num- 
ber, so that but a small proportion nate their way 
through the besieging lines! While thus occupied 
they heard a shout from above, “Victory! Victory 
for Cortés! Narvaez is dead!"™ Cortés immediately 
caused the cry to be taken up by the rost of his men, 
which added to the confusion of the enemy. 

It appears that Sandoval, although reinforced by 

% With from 40 to 100 men, are the different estimates, 

**Viniem los eontrarios & nuestra gente, creyendo que eran de Joe suyos, # 


tar, “.qué et caio?” Cau losprendicn." Tapia, Re, in feabaleta, Col 
"De las otras dos torres.....n0 le acudierS,’ por dizen algunos 








cel impedimento de 


ae hizieron sordos, otros que no pudieron lle; in a 
3 Cardona, in Cortes, 


Ph 
ins tropes de Cortes.” Herrera, dec. i, lib. x. ca 
Residencia, i. 181-2. 

"2 “Vitoria, vitoria por los del ndbre del Espiritn Sito, q muerto es Narvaez ! 
Rernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 98. Even this authority now shouts forth the 
password 1 
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a portion of Olid’s party, could not effect an entry 
into the building to which his pikes had driven those 
who still adhered to Narvaez, a number having passed 
over to his side before tae After watching the vain 
skirmishing for a while, Lopes, the ship-builder, be- 
thought himself of setting fire to the dry palm roof 
of the otherwise substantial building. The besieged 
now had no recourse but to come out, which they did, 
headed by Narvaez. No sooner had they appeared 
on the platform than Sandoval’s men charged them 
with the pikes, and the commander was the first to 
receive a thrust, in the left eye, which bore him 
down as he cried out: “Santa Marfa, save mel” 
In an instant Pedro Sanchez Farfan was upon him,® 
and he was dragged down the steps and Placed ina 
chapel, Awod by thie miachanco tho reat speedily 
surrendered. 

Alférez Fuentes fought valiantly till overthrown 
with two pike thrusts. “Our Lady save me!” he 
cried, still clutching the standard. “She shall!” re- 
sponded Sandoval, averting the pikes of the excited 
soldiers. 

The cry of victory and the rumor of Narvaez’ 
death had stayed the stream of reinforcements from 
the adjoining houses, wherein defence was now 
alone thought of. Reeognizing that a charge on 
them might meet with more determined opposition, 
Cortés resolved to bring the enemy’s own battery 


{Solis aneumes that Farfan gave alao the thrust. Bemal Dias’ text leads 
one to supporo that Narvaez received the thrust before his followers were 
Griven into the building, but the other authorities stata clearly: ‘al salir dew 

nara, le dierou vn picaco......Echaron le luego mano.’ Vomura, Hist, Mer.. 

info, i. 510." Manjaraa atates that, Narvaez snpplicated for his life: 

jor de Dios no me mateys!” Textimonio, in Cortés, Residencia, 

4.305. ‘Alonao Thivile le sacé las dichas provisiones reales da 

Y. M, del semo, teniéndolo preso 6 abrazado el dicho Pero Sanchez Farfén.’ 
44: 













time after the capture. Narvazz eslied upon hi isoners to witness 
loo ut Avila shouted that the payers were moray Letters They were 
Cortés, avian quemado,” Teslimonio, in Cortes, Residencia, i. 


ast 





i ‘says Bernsl Dias, ist. Verdad,, 99. Herrera calls 
hima Diego de Rojsa, whom Bernal classes aa a captain. 
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to his aid.* By the time the guns were in position, 
most of the forces of Sandoval and Olid were free to 
aid Velazquez de Leon in the task of reducing the 
quarters in which Salvatierra and Diego Velazquez 
still held out. 

They were summoned to submit to the king and 
to Cortés, under pain of death, but gave a defiant 
answer. The guns were now brought into play, and 
fired first over their heads to frighten them. As 
the balls came whizzing by, the ‘bluctering Salva- 
ticrra, who had sworn to eat the cars of Cortés, 
declared himself sick. Tlis fierceness changed to 
abject foar, and his men assorted that thoy never 
saw a captain behave so contemptibly. The shots, 
supported by promises, soon brought about the sur- 
render of this pyramid. 

The last to hold out was Diego Velazquez, a brave 
fellow, well liked by his followers; but after a few 
more parloys, and tho loss of three mon from well 
directed shots, his party was also prevailed on to 
descend and deliver up their arms," the leaders being 
sccured and removed in irons to the chapel, the 
wounded receiving there the attentions of a surgeon. 
Cortés looked in to cxamine thcir condition, and as 
the whisper reached Narvaez that: the hero of the 
day was present, he turned and said: ‘Sefor Cortés, 
you may hold high the good fortune you have had, 
and the great achievement of securing my person.” 


* +3o retrajeron 4 una torre alta de un {dolo do equel pucblo casi cuatro- 
cientos hombres, 6 muchos de los de caballo. ...salieran al campo.’ Tapia, 
Hil, ia Teachalceta, Col. Doc., 990. Herrera ‘says that 300 intrenched 
‘themselves till the morning. dec. ii. lib. x. cap. iv. Cortés reached the 
Dattery just in time to prevent o catastrophe, as Tapia relates. A hot- 
Blooded young companion of the latter, carriod away by excitement, rashed 
to powiler barrels, eight in number, and shouted, ‘Let us fire the powder 
and spoil it for the enemy "| Cleaving, barrel, he cart a brand into it 
and threw himself flat upon tho ground, commending his life to God. It 
happened, fortanately, that this Inrrel contained sandals, which by some 
imistake ad been mixed up with the ammunition. After waiting in vain 
‘a while for the explosion, the madeap discovered the reason and began to open 
another larrel. At this’ moment Cortés came up, asd learning of his inten- 
‘tion he rushed forward and snatched away the brand. 

36 Inclading also Juan Yuste, Juan Bono, and Gomara. 
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With a twinkle of malicious merriment Cortés re- 
led for a moment his fallen foe, whose insuffer- 
able conceit did not desert him even here, and said: 





“Seftor Narvaez, many deeds have I performed since 
coming to Mexico, but the least of them all has been 
to capture you.” 


Oviedo, i\..510, Bernal Diaz lengthens Corten’ reply: Ha thanked God 


Guban Indians, during his campaign for Velaque:, and had a narrow eacs} 
ogre td ee = on 
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ALVARADO'S MERCILESS MASSACRE. 
Max, 1590. 


Arr rae Barriz—Vicronr Maps Secuas—Conpvct or rH ConquERED— 
A Gryerat Awvesty—Disrosrriox oy TH FORCES—A¥FAIRS AT THE 
Carrat—Ivavanecrion TrzaTeNe>—Tue Sraxtanps Houp 4 Cocn- 
on—Atvaranc’s Resowwe—Twe near Day ov me Frast—Tuz 
Srawtanps Proceep to tHe Tempiz—Tue Gann DupLar THERE 
‘Wrrszssep—Trx Arrack or THESPANIARDS—HORROES UrON HOREORS, 


Corrts was exultant. During the last brief hour 
how completely had his fortunes changed! Again 
was his star ascendant, filling the whole heavens 
with its brightness. Alas now for Montezuma and 
Mexico! And Velazquez; this was his fourth at- 
tempt on Mexico, and in some respects his greatest 
failure. Instead of annihilating the outlaw with his 
grand army, the outlaw in one fell swoop had se- 
cured the grand army, and was now master of all the 
ships, and men, and munitions of war, which he so 
much needed in consummation of his further designs. 
It seemed to be the fate of the fat governor out of 
his solid substance to feed his enemy with wealth and 


honors. 


Before it was fairly light Cortés had seized and 
placed in confinement such persons as might question 
is rights es victor; the remainder on surrendering 
their arms were permitted to go at large.’ In order 
1 Cartas, 124; Cortés, Residencia, ii, 12 Bernal Diaz confirms that this 
was effected long before dawn, while Herrera states that 300 held out till 
momings buthela contradictory. Carrasco, whom keasturmes tobe fe, argpd 


them to fall upon the attacking party, who were scattered to plunder. 
(308) 
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to make more secure his magnificent prize before 
the all-searching sun should disclose the paucity 
and poverty of the victors, Cortés seated himself 
in state, arrayed in s wide orange-colored robe, and 
ordered’ the ‘conquered troops to pass before him, 
and swear allegiance to the king, and fealty to him as 
captain-general and justicia mayor. This waa done 
by nearly all, some humbling themselves and kissing 
his hand, while the late hostile leaders and old ac- 
quaintances were recognized with friendly greetings 
and embraces.” , 

Meanwhile Olid and Ordaz, each with a corps, set 
out on the captured horses to summon stragglers and 
seek the forty troopers in the field. Duero and other 
friends of Cortés being among them, little persuasion 
was needed to win the party over, and shortly after 
dawn the whole cavalcade came in to the sound of fife 
and drum, shouting vivas for Cortes.* High above 
this noise were heard from a window the voices of 
two women, named Ordaz, filling the air with their 
loud philippics. “Villainous Dominicanos!” they cried 
to the soldiers of their own party, ‘the distaff would 
better suit you than thesword. A good account have 
you given of yourselves! Unfortunate women we 
to have come to the wars with such men!” Truly 








7 Gorter se mando pregonar por Capitan general, ¥ justicia mayor,de ambos 
exercitos.” Carrasco was thres days in stocks before he yielded obedience, 
Herrera, ubisup. *Y todoesto ers de noche, que no amanecia.” Bernal Dias, 


Hint, Verda. 99, se 

Vian, viua la gals de los Ramaros, que siedo tan poces, han venci 
Narvaez!’ to which Guidolo, the negro jester of Narvaes, added, ‘Behold ! the 
Romans never perfurmel such a fest.’ Hernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad.,99. Herrera 
speaks more at length of the myiage of ths negro, who was rewarded with» 
crown of gold worth 6(0 ducats. dec. ii, lib. x. cap. iv. 
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might Narvaez exclaim with Xerxes, as he beheld his 
fair ally, Queen Artemisia, outwit her Athenian pur- 
suers, “My men fight like women, and my women 
like men.” The laz women, however, fought only 
with their tongues, and that after the issue of battle. 
And thus relieved they immediately descended and 
did homage to the victor. The general did all he 
could to check this excess of zeal, which he feared 
might engender ill feeling, and he even seized some of 
the noisiest enthusiasts, although they were afterward 
rewarded. 

The eacique of Compoala, who had been slightly 
wounded during the battle, appeared like the rest to 
offer fealty to the victor by crowning him with flowers, 
Cortés received his demonstrations as if nothing had 
taken place to mar their intercourse, and took up his 
abode with Catalina, whose hand he had accepted 
during his previous occupation of the place. The 
chiefs vied with one another to obliterate their un- 
fortunate mistake by increased attention and hospi- 
tality, while many among Narvaez’ men thought it 
necessary to oxeuse their tardy surrender by pleading 
that they had been deceived ty their principals, who 
had assured them that Cortés was a traitor. Great 
was their chagrin in the morning on discovering how 
few the victors were and how poorly they were armed. 
And where were the much talked of native auxiliaries? 
At the same time they could not but admire a leader 
who had achieved such results with such means. 
Narvaez and his supporters declared that; the victory 
was due wholly to treachery, particularly noticeable 
in the action of the artillerists.‘ In this there was 
much truth, bub the consummate tact and soldierly 
qualities of Cortés shine no less brightly for all that, 


‘(1 saw Narvaez in Spin in 125, and hoard him publicly denounce Cortés 
i inst it, face to face with his 
yy; furthermore, he was a liar, a tyrant, and an ‘Narvaez had 
been betrayed by thot in whom'he confided.’ Oviedo, ii. 316. Still, the 
chronicler cannot excuse his carelessness nor his entering into parley with 
Cortés; and he told him so, iii, 316 
Bre Mrz... Vor. I 26 
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And the cost of this glory and advantage, how insig- 
nificant it was! Four of his own men and fifteen 
of the enemy, including a captain, beside a number 
wounded on both sides; this was all.* 

In his report to the king Cortés secks to gloss 
over the occurrence by stating that only two men 
were killed, intimating that it was on both sides. 
There vas a deeper reason for this and other false- 
hoods than the wish to hide the bloody result of 
fratricidal conflict. He was still doubtful as to the 
view taken in Spain of his conduct, and could not 
afford to prejudice his case by laying bare every 
misfortune. He was aware that even to the im- 
partial observer he must appear as a defaulter in 
the duty owing by him to a principal, and in the 
agreement or partnership which he had formed, and 

so as the usurper of an expedition fitted out in the 
name and under the auspices, at least, of Velazquez. 
His plea rested on his brave and masterly conquest 
of arich country, and on his election to independent 
command by a party formed on the pretence that 
the superior interests of the sovereign demanded the 
immediate subjugation of the country. But his ac- 
ceptance of that command was a breach of duty and of 
contract; the right of the party to act as it did was 
doubtful, and its pretence hasty, or perhaps us 
from. Velazquez, who had first entertained it; while 
the commission to undertake the conquest had already 

* Bernal Diaz mentions fifteen [a misprint of dos for doce makes it only five] 
deaths among Narvaez’ men, induding Captain Rojas, Alférez Fuentes, who 
plorers.  Catealost four’ Hi. Porded 08. Corteapradenty mente to tt 
Eing only two deatha, but lonves tt uncertain to what side, ‘they belonged. 
claims then for Cortés, and states that Narvaez loot bis 
eyo, his honor, and eixteen men. Hist. Mer, ‘Cortés lost two men ané 


gne woundel; "Narvaez cloven. Herrera, d 
Narvaez eleven, besides many wotnded on both 






Cartas, 124, Gom 
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been conferred on the latter. Velazquez held besides 
the right of a discoverer to this coast, and above all 
the royal grant to it, vaguely worded though it was so 
far as indicating the situation and extent of territory. 
He had a right to claim his own; though circum- 
stances had so changed, Cortés claimed, as to render 
this perilous to the interests of God, the king, and 
the people, which rose above those of individuals; and: 
in ignoring the orders of the audiencia to desist from 
war on his countrymen he followed only natural law 
and {ititiable impulse. In this respect Cortés was 
equally guilty, since his duty was to yield to the 
rightful claimant. He pleadsin his letter to the king, 
however, that, self-preservation obliged him to resist, 
for Narvaez had determined to hang him and several of 
his followers. Here he again hides the fact that favor- 
able terms were at one time offered. “Had Narvaez 
carried off the victory,” he continues, “it would have 
been with a great loss, which must have so weakened 
him as to surely enable the Indians to succeed in their 
meditated revolt. This would have lost the country 
to the king and to the faith, and twenty years would 
not have sufficed to regain it.”* In brief, howsoever 
we admire Cortés, however much we would prefer 
his banner to that of Velazquez or Narvaoz, we must 
admit that he had hardly a shadow of right on his 
side, and that no position in which he could possibly 
place himself was tenable. He was a defaulter, pirate, 
usurper, ren le, traitor, outlaw, hypocrite; but he 
was a most lovable villain, an admirable soldier, a 
rare hero. On the other hand, Velazquez was right. 
But, though deeply injured, he was disagreeable; 
though foully wronged, he was vanquished. And the 
Spanish monarch was not the first or last to smile 
on iniquitous success, or turn the cold shoulder to 
whining, disappointed virtue. 

“Oviedo looks on Cortés’ reason as insnfficient to justify his procedure, 
much as ordering Narvaez to be seized, and demanding of him to exhibit a 


royal commission, ‘as if Cortés had been appointed by the king.’ Velazques, 
ts the principal who sent him forth, had erery right to remove bim. iii. 318 
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In the: course of the morning the soldier Bar- 
rientos, who had been staying in Chinantla, arrived 
with the promised Chinantce warriors, two thousand 
in number.’ They had reached the rendezvous on 
pentecost day, as ordered, but Cortés had found it 
convenient to advance on Cempoala sooner than he 
had intended. An imposing sight they presented 
as they marched by amidst vivas in a file of three 
abreast, gorgeous with plumes and shields, the centre 
man with bow and arrows, while his companions on 
either side carried the formidable pike, tipped with . 
glistening iztli. It was fortunate that they had failed 
to arrive in time, since much bloodshed was saved 
thereby. In fact the soldiers of Narvaez expressed 
a fear that they would have fared badly with such 
opponents. Cortés was nevertheless delighted with 
their coming, since this proved not only the sincerity 
of their friendship, but showed the conquered that he 
did indeed contro] native armies. Distributing some 
beads and trinkets, he bade them return peaceably 
under the supervising eare of Barrientos. 

One of the first measures after the fight was to 
secure the fleet; and for this purpose a suitable force 
was senb down to the port to take the vessels to Villa 
Rica, and remove the sails and rudders, so as to pre- 
vent the escape of any to Cuba.’ Shortly after, when 
the masters and crews had tendered allegiance, the 
vessels were placed in charge of Pedro Caballero, 
captain of one of the vessels under Narvaez, in whom 
Cortés had great confidence.’ The fortress was again 





¥ ‘Por Almirite, y Capitan de la mar....al qual dizen que le dié primert 
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garrisoned, with a larger force,” and thither were 
sent Narvaez and Salvatierra in chains.* 

‘As for the rest, Cortés applied himself with his 
usual skill to recompense those who had remained 
true, and to conciliate the yet unreconciled. He re- 
minded them that they had come not to risk their 
lives for Velazquez, but to gain honor and wealth 
under the banner of the king, and he was prepared to 
aid in this by offering them equal terms with hiv 
veterans. As an earnest he restored within two days 
their arms to all except a few leaders, and ordered 
his men to return the horses, weapons, and other 
effects taken by them as spoils of war.” What with 


Yuenos tejuclos de oro” His baptismal namo was cither Juan or Pedro. ‘Two 
‘essels were still expected to arrive. Bernal Diaz, Hial. Verdad., 100, 113. 
Gaballoro wae probably an old friend. | ‘Potro de Maluenda criado de Diego 
‘elazquer, que venia por mayordomo de Naruse, recogio y guat mauics 
ford Ia rope y hnsionda.” Hist, Hen, 48, By Corte order, adda 
lerrera. 

10 + Envié otroa docientos hombres 6 la villa do Ia Veracruz’ Cortéo, Cartas, 
325._Clavigero_esounes that Corte at this tims already gave oxdors for re: 
ing Villa Rice oxthwnrd, but events interfered with the prjeat. Storia 

i. 120, 











mony in Cortés, Residencia, reduces the term to two years, and intimates that 
feveral other men were keptat Villa Rica, under surveillance at least. 1 223, 
5023, cb eeq- 

Narvaez claims to have been robbed of 100,000 castellanse’ worth of 
effects, and it is not likely that his property was restored. See Demanda ds 
Cebailon, abi sup. "Bernal Dias had to surrender a hone fully accontred, to 
swords, three rt, and other effects. Hist, Verdad., 100. Santa Clara 
intimates that the homes and arms were not asa rule restored. Cortés, Rexi- 
dencia, ii. 169. If 0, compensation was probably given, according to tha 
Relacion hecha por et Seitor Andrés de Tapia, ‘ahve le Conquistade México. 
‘This is one Rtg most sata seeceent xtant on ths cerlie pried of 
the conquest, but it is unfortunately only» fr ent, whi ces up the 
zarrative from the eve of leaving Cuba, and carries it to the captive of 
Harvsez, relating with rather uneven completeness the principal incidents 
- the voyage to yee Cote: the atek. to Mesizo, ts tty there, and 

1@ operations inst the forces of V« juez. irés ia ay rs 
BencEat oan olecnns hats tase a peor ropes oF levmeere Uaeenee 
to whom he presented himself just in time to Join the expedition of Cortés 
At thin time, says Bernal Diaz, he waa about 24 yeare old, of good build, 
with a. grave face, slight bear, and somevhat asiy complexion. /it. Ver 
ted, 248 Me tock atactive part in the lending wal and expeditions during 
ind after the conquert, and became one of the mort noted ameng the cape 
favored by Cortés, with whom he waa frequently associated, accom: 
panying him also on «voyage to Spain. Settling in Mexico, he died thers 
peacefully, long after 1539, to jndye from his reference to this date. His 
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their admiration of the liberality and soldierly quali- 
ties of Cortés, and the prospect of speedy advance- 
ment, there were but few who did not immediately 
and cheerfully accept the terms. But this was by 
no means to the taste of the aforesaid veterans. 
They bad seen with envy that rich prosonts wero 
made to the conquered, while they, whose courage 
and devotion had achieved such magnificent results, 
received nothing, and were even told to return what 
they regarded as lawful spoils; and, further, to share 
with these late comers and intended despoilers the 
fruits of their years of toil and victories. A general 
urmur arose, and many soldiers refused to surrender 
the appropriated effects. Captain Avila and Father 
Olmedo Bang. requested to remonstrate, did so earn- 
estly, and told Cortés that he acted like Alexander, 
who honored more the conquered than those who won 
the battle. He and all he possessed belonged to his 
comrades, was the reply, but at present it was neces- 
sary to conciliate their invaluable acquisition, whose 
aid was needed to overcome the threatening danger in 
Mexico, and who being the more numerous party might 
otherwise rise against them. Their aims effected, the 
entire resources of a vast and rich country were theirs. 
Olmedo was convinced of the wisdom of the course, 
although he considered that too great liberality 
had been shown, The headstrong Avila pressed 
the point with his natural haughtiness, whereupon 
Cortés said: “I am for Mexico; those who please 
ay follow; those who do not, may leave it alone. 
There are yet women in Spain to bear soldiers.” 
“Yes, and captains and governors,” retorted Avila. 
his leader and patron, 
but this defect {pairs 
the importance of only & few passages, tho rest being highly valuable, and 


inony of them unique ia their testimony. Guided by a reference in Bidd de 





entitled: Relacion de aljunas cosca de lan gue acaccieron al Muy Ilustre Sciot 
Dou Hernando Cortéx, eke, ‘This he published in his Coleccion de Documentos, 
i: S404, Tho last ‘three pagee form en appendix of brief remarks on the 
inhabitanta and resources of New Spain, 
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Cortés deemed it discreet to bandy no further words 
at present. So spirited a tongue must be curbed with 

ifts; but Cortés awaited his opportunity. He never 
font anything. 

With a view chiefly to divert the troubled spirits 
two expeditions were sent out, each of two hundred 
men, mostly from the ranks of the late enemy. One 
was directed to Goazacoalco, as before, under the com- 
mand of Velazquez de Leon, who had already held 
this commission, and two vessels were placed at his 
disposal to send to Jamaica for live-stock, seeds, and 
other requirements of the proposed colony. The other 
expedition was intrusted to Ordaz for the occupation 
of Péauco, with a view to anticipate Garay. Two 
vessels were given him to explore the coast.” 


While Cortés was thus risking all on the cast of 
fortune at Cempoala the troops at Mexico had been 
exposed to even greater perils, At the time of his 
departure for the coast, Toxcatl, the fifth month, had 
begun, and with it the most solemn festival of the year. 
It was in honor of Tezcatlipoca, the highest of the 
divinities, and identified with a supreme god, although 
less conspicuous in the daily worship of the people, for 
they appealed rather to the nearer minor deities, whom 
they regarded as intercessors, than to their supreme 
divinity, whom they greatly feared, and who was very 
far away. The Mexicans had been permitted to 
hold the celebration in the great temple, which had 


™ Gomara, Hist, Mez., 149, ‘Dos dias después de preso el dicho Narvaez, 
porque en aquella ciudad ‘no se podia sostener tanta gente... despachs dos 
apitanes. Cortés, Carlar, 125, Cortes writs that befor lenving for Mexico 
he sent Mexican envoys to obtain the friendship and allegiance of the lord of 
Péinuco. This was at once offered, and presenta were exchanged. /d., 56-7, 
125, 144-45, Cortés was either deceived or he invented the story to counteract 
Garay’s schemes. Bernal Diss names Ordaz for Goazscoalco and Velazquez 
for Frinuco; but it has entirely escaped his memory or notes that. Vel 

quer had already been charged to form a colony in Goazacoaleo, for which he 
Was also better fitted, while Ordaz was more suited for rough warfare in 
Panueo. This author gives to esch 120 men, twenty of them from the ranks 
of Cortés, ‘por tenia mas experiécia en’ Ia guerra,” Hist, Verd., 100. 
The 200 sliowed by others may include the ship-erems, Herrers places 300 


men under lec. ii. lib. %, cap. iv, 
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been partly dedicated to Christian worship, on con- 
dition that, no human sacrifices should take place.“ 
A festival of this prominence could not fail to recall 
with all its force to the natives the indignities to 
which they and their gods had been subjected. We 
have seen how aanowiy. an uprising on account of the 
occupation of the great temple by strange religious em- 
blems was escaped, and how it was restrained only by 
the promise of the speedy departure of the Spaniards. 
Before Cortés had left the capital he saw the smoulder- 
ing fire, and it was this that led him to sirengenen the 
defences of the fort, to obtain extra supplies from 
Tlascala, and to enjoin the strictest watchfulness and 
moderation. 

The hostile feeling was by no means diminished b 
the tidings of another larger host of invaders witl 
doubtful motives. Ata meeting of native leaders it 
was admitted that the promises and statements of the 
nowly arrived Spaniards could no more be relied upon 
than those of the deceitful Malinche, and the deferred 
proposition to drive out or to kill the Spaniards was re- 
newed with ardor. A better opportunity for carrying 
out such a measure could never again be found. ‘The 
great Cortés with his cunning controlling mind was 
absent. There remained only asmall force in charge of 
the city, and the troops on the seaboard were divided 

ainst each other. On the other hand a multitude 
of pilgrims were pouring in for the festival; and what 
better subjocts to bo worked upon for an uprising than 
these, and what better incentive than religion? Beside 
the appeal for vengeance on the desecrators of their 
altars came the patriotic call for the release of an op- 
pressed sovereign, whose influence was still supreme 
with many, and the alluring prospect of securing the 
rich spoils’ in possession of the Spaniards and the 
lasealtecs, the latter still more detested as an inferior 
raco which after years of contest had now assumed the 


™ For description of the feast, s0 a8 be:ter to understand what follows, 
wee Native Haves, ii, 317-21, iit, 422-8. 
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gelling attitude of master. The preparations made 
luring the late fermentation required only to be per- 
fected. More arms were made, the people were stirred 
by passionate appeals, warriors were enrolled, and 
other measures taken.’* 

The utmost secrecy had been observed by the con- 
spirators, but with so many confidants, actuated by 
race jealousy, by ties of friendship, by interest, and by 
one above all others, the love of woman, that the rumor 
was whispered in Alvarado’s ear.* Yet to the mis- 
tress, who in her devotion to the lover forgot her duty 
to home and kindred, must not be chat a) more than 
is her due. Sharpened by the remombranco of past 
wrongs suffered on battle-field and stone of sacrifice, 
the wits of the Tlascaltecs discovered evidence which 
their hatred failed not to magnify. Warnings were 
hardly required, however, to indicate that something 
unusual was stirring, for the demeanor of the Indians 
had undergone a yet more marked change. Supplies 
were further diminished; servants sent to market 
wore abused and ill-treated, and inscolence was shown 
even to the Spaniards themselves.” A still more 
alarming sign was the discovery of an undermined 
wall, and after obtaining further particulars from 
a devoted Tezcucan chief,” afterward known as Don 
Hernando, Alvarado resolved to inspect, the adjacent 
temple where the chicf celebration was held. Here 
a number of suspicious circumstances were noticed, 
which the Castilians readily wrought into threatening 
realities; among them several victims destined for 

\ Oviedo refers the council and its acts only to the time immediately 


ling Cortés’ dey jure, iii, 509, 
a cals IS 


ferrera, dec. 5X. eaP, viii. 

1 ‘Nos quitaron la comida ¢ enbiando por ella no nos Ia quisieron dar o 
nos davan de palos a las naborias ¢ estando lavando una yndia de las nucstrag 
Ja hahogaron ¢ dezian ¢ publicavan que asy avian dz hazer a los espaitoles,’ 
Ramire:, Proceso coutra Alvarado, 66. This testimony is confirmed by 
number of his followers. 

18 ‘Con muchas eacalas para subiry matara los esyatioles.’ Jd.,67. Martin, 
in Id, 144, 
tv, gai? Prince wcsthua Tecocdtsin’ Drossrur de Bourbourg, Hid. Nat, Cio, 
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sacrifice, regardless of the promises given, while some 
Ploony hearts which they saw testified to the work 
already done by the knife.” With the victims Alva- 
rado seized their attendants and certain of the em- 
peror’s courtiers, from some of whom he tortured 
a confession. In this manner he learned what he 
already partially knew, namely, that many arms were 
prepared; that during the Incensing of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, as the festival was called, the Christian 
emblems would be cast out of the temple, and that 
the uprising was to take place at the conclusion of 
the feast.™ 

‘A secming confirmation of the proposed sacrilege 
came from Montezuma himeelf, sho sent to request 
the removal of the Christian emblems from the sum- 
mit of the great temple, pleading as high-priest that 
the presonce of strange images must prove irritating 
to the worahippers of other gods. Alvarado indig- 
nantly refused; he would rather fight. The Mexicans 
did not choose to see their festival broken up before 
tho appointed time, and so the point was waived. It 
was then arranged that the Spaniards should attend 
the ceremonies, so as to be assured that no indignities 
would be offered their images.” 


2 ‘Annanber of polos were raid inthe court yard, destined, as I waa told, 
to impale tho Spaniards, onc taller than the rest upon the pyramid boing re 
served for me.” Alvarado, in Ranirez, Proceso contra Alvarado, 

21 Alvarsdo’s statomenta with regard to reports and signs of revolt, and to 
the confession of scveral natives, is confirmed by a number of witnesses, 
including the clergyman Juan Diaz, Zd., 66, 113, ot oq. ‘Tapia, who it 
arrayed against Alvaredo, intimaies that torture induced the natives to give 
the confirmetion of tho plot as desired by tho Spanish captain, and that the 
interpreter vas unreliable, One wituess declares that the uprising was un: 
derstood to be planned to take placo within ton days; another says on the 
ay following the torture, intimating that it was to be after the great dances 
Ud, 37, 150. ‘Alvarado dixo, quo luogo 1o auian do vonir a dar guerms. ...que 
io supe de mm Papa, y de doe Principelee, y de otvoe Meticanos.* Bernal Diae, 


2 Tapin’s testimony to this aad other criminating points is particularly 
valuable, as ho was a bitter opponent of Alvarado, latter states that 
‘Montezuma declared himself powerless to prevent the premeditated sacrilege 
fp the Christian images. lamin, Proceso contra Aloarado, 9-7, 00-7. But 

is plea, if made, must, according to other accounts, be in to 
Salvo taupe cruertes bala cise tale ste Guapee to ORE iE 
te regarded as a sacrilege, ‘Torqtemada writes that arns had been collected 
within the temple and everything prepared for the day when the Spaniards 
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And now comes another of those diabolical deeds 
which, done in the name of civilization, or religion, or 
any other entity or idea, fills us with horror toward 
the gods and men for whom or by whom such acta 
are consummated. The lion and the tiger are humane 
and gentle beside the Spaniard, harboring thoughts 
born of bigoted zeal or blind apprehension. And 
what are his thoughts? These: He would enter the 
sanctuary, the holy temple of his god and their gods, 
and while all the people, while priests and nobles, the 
flower of the Aztec race, were celebrating the highest 
service of the highest festival, he and his men would 
fall upon them and hew them -in pieces! And this 
because they had tired of harboring and feeding them. 
They desire to be relieved of the self-invited guests, 
and since dismissal does not avail they must be driven 
out or killed. But the intruders do not wish to be 
exterminated, and if there is striking to be done, they 
propose to strike first. 

Pedro de Alvarado was no such man as Hernan 


attended by invitation to witneas the dance of the nobles. At s given signal 
an evidently simultsneous attack was to be made on the assembled guests 
and on the fort, thus taking the Spaniards at a disadvantage Jara stood 
repared, filed with certain quia, wherein to cook their bes forte feast. 

. 489-00. The general inclination of those who follow the Spenish version, 
of which Torquemada, usually eo stanch for tho natives, is here the best 
exponent, ius been t sorame that the attack vas arranged for the day of the 
great dances; and this is not unlikely, although the original writers and their 
‘commentators appear to be ignorant of or oblivious to certain features of the 
festival. Another view has been to place the attack during the installation of 
the new image of the war- is ceromony belonged to the proceding 
fore the source of much con- 
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Cortés. He was scarcely fit to be his servant. There 
were a dozen prominent qualities that combined to 
make up the great man in Cortés which were absent 
in Alvarado. Both of them were loyal, brave, and 
merciless, but there was a method in the excesses 
of Cortés which those of Alvarado lacked. Cortés 
was deep, Alvarado shallow; Cortés was patient under 
affront, Alvarado was violent; Cortés was cool in time 
of danger, Alvarado was excited—and so on, And 
yet Alvarado was gallant cavalier. 

The Spaniards now held a council, before which 
Alvarado placed the information thus far obtained of 
the plot, and the necessity of prompt measures was at 
once recognized. They did not believe Montezuma 
to be taking any active prt in the conspiracy, but 
that swayed by hopes and fears he waa allowing him. 
self, with his usual want of resolution, to yield to the 
stronger will of his courtiers a passive consent to the 
efforts for his release.™ 

Less prudent than his chief, and less fertile in re- 
sources, Alvarado did not look for preventives to 
check the conspiracy, but to what he regarded as a 
decisive blow to crush it, such as that administered at 
Cholula. He had not the foresight of his general 
with regard to the proper adjustment of means to 
ends, nor his magic influence over those around 
him, friend or foe. He remembered only the good 
effect of the massacre on the effeminate Cholultecs, 
and felt convinced that so excellent a measure must 






ive sovereign, the 
it. The testimony 


THEY PROCEED TO THE TEMPLE. a3 


answer also for the apparently abject Aztecs. It 
thoroughly suited his rash daring and cruel disposition. 
To attack is to win, was his maxim. The difference 
in circumstances hardly entered into consideration, 
chief among which was the smaller force, unsup- 
poe by the neutrality of half the i Hi at, Cho- 
lula, and without allies close at hand. The gathering 
of so many nobles and military leaders in connection 
with the war-god celebration provided the oppor- 
tunity desired, since this would permit the blow to 
be directed against those who were looked on as the 
promoters of the revolt; and deprived of their leaders 
the people would be likely to abandon any further 
attempt. This plan met with general approval. 
The hour™ having arrived for the visit to the 
temple,* Alvarado selects half the force to accompany 
him,” and proceeds thither, armed with more than 
usual care. Upon those who remain in charge of 
the fort, says Tapia, devolves the safer, though even 
more cruel task of slaughtering the greater part of 
the courtiers and attendants,* who have this day pre- 
sented themselves in larger numbers than usual. 





4 ‘Toe espatioles lo requirieron al dicho D. Pedro.’ Ramirez, Proceso contra 
Alearado, 190. Tapia pretends that he objected. /d., 37. 

® Alvarado and his mnen in more than one instance indieato the day when 
the dough idol was raised. J, 67, 113, 134. Ixtlilxochitl points to the 
following greaterday, which he dates May 19th. Ztelacionea, 412. Sahagun is not 
80 definite, but his editor accepta the chief day, calling it whitsunday, May 
27th. Mil. Cong. (od. 1840), 99. In anothor place he says May 25th. ‘Teecuco 
en (os uitinoe tiempos, 274. One of Alvarado’s men states that it wasa Thurs- 
day. Ramirr, Proceso contra Alvarado, 131. 

% The testimony of the conquerors, confirmed by native paintings and 
records, leaves no doubt that the dance o! the nobles and the nassacro took 
lace in the great temple sdjoining the fort. Ramires, Proceso, 37¢t seq. Acosta 
‘writes, however, that they occurred in the palace, His, Ind., 622, and he is 
partly’ right, since a massacre was carried out here also. Clarigero follows 
‘Acosta, and assumes that the for? is meaat. Ho argues that tie dance was 
hheld there so that the emperor might, as customary, be present, and that a 
tmnamere could not aave been undertaker by so few Spaniards in tho great 
temple, where the amenals wore situated, and where the concotrae of people 
must have been very large. Storia Mesa., ii. 118. The Spaniards had for- 
bidden the use of ams during the festival, and none appear ‘o have been 
produced in the temple, Among other precautions Alvarado aypears to have 
insisted on a small attendance beyond that of nobles, and most, authorities 
0 accept it. 

17 Torquemada says 50 men; the Tlascaltecs are seldom counted. 

% ‘Que no quedaron sino el dicho Mon‘ezuma y quinze o veynte criados,’ 
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The Spaniards with their Tlascaltec followers ara 
welcomed at the sanctuary with great demonstrations 
by the unsuspecting nobles, who see nothing to ap- 
prehend in the gleaming arms, since the Spaniards 
never go forth without weapons. We must remem- 
ber it is a gala day, and the court presents a 
magnificent scene with ite festive decking of gar- 
lands, festoons, and drapery, and its gayly attired 
audience. A procession of plumed priests and pages 
march by with ewinging consers, chanting weird music 
before the hideous idols. Behind comes a file of nuns 
and novices, with red feathers and painted faces, sur- 
mounted by garlands of toasted maize, and bearing in 
their hands fogs with black bars. Hidden musicians 
strike, and the dance begins. Joining the priests, the 
consecrated women and the tyros whirl round a large 
brazier, while two shield-bearers with blackened faces 
direct their motions. A conspicuous figure is the 
izteocale, the living representative of the god, for 
whow he is fated to die, Tike the more prominent proxy 
of Tezestlipoca, Drossod like a warrior ready for the 
fay .and proparéd to lead in the chief dances asia hia 
duty, he seems to impersonate the omen of evil which 
hovers over the scene. 

Presently the Spaniards are conducted to « sepa- 
rate court, wherein are assembled several hundred 
nobles and leading men, arrayed in rich costumes 
glittering with gol, and precious stones. The centre 
of attraction is the new image of Huitzilopochtli, of 
toalli dough, its jacket wrought with human bones, 
Before this image the mazehualiztli dance now begins.” 
Rings are formed round the music-stand, where two 
leaders direct the movements, the highest nobles and 
the most aged composing the inner circles, and the 


says the chargs against Alvaredo, Ramires, Proceso, 4, 20, 37, 43. This 
jenerally ignored art of the massacre finds aleo indirect confirmation in the 
iffusc teotimony to tho finding of concealed weapons among tho attendants 
of Montezuma. “Alvarsdo would not have fsiled to punith them for this, 
% [etlilzochitl, Relaciones, 412. ‘Ente baylecacemocl Netoteliztli.’ * 
lintli: que quiere dazir Morecimiento con tribajo.’ Gomara, Hisl. Mer., 150. 
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younger men the outer. When all is ready the music 
strikes up lightly to a well known tune, and the 
dancers move off, chanting a song bearing on the event 
of the day, and on gods and kings." Forewarned as 
the Spaniards are, they see treason in every act and 
word, and many who understand somewhat the Aztec 
language declare that the songs bear distinct allusions 
to the intended uprising. 

As the dance progresses a few of the soldiers, to- 
gether with a number of Tlascaltecs, take possession 
of the different entrances, while the rest distribute 
themselves in suitable positions and watch for the 
signal Instructed by his native allies, Alvarado 
waits the time when the Indians shall install the war- 
god imago in the chapcl. And now the sanguinary 
moment has come. Falling on the assombly with 
pike and sword, some strike the idol and some its 
worshippers. They hew down the priests and drive 
the cruel stecl through the bodics of the nobles. 
Few of the Indians possess any weapons with which 
to defend themselves from the sharp Toledo blades. 
Taken thus by surprise, panic-stricken, they tread one 
upon another, and then fall helpless undor the merci- 
less thrusts of the enemy. Their first impulse has 
been to rush for the gates, but lines of bristling pikes 
oblige them to press ak against the crowd, thereby 
inereasing theconfusion. Some attempt to climb over 
the high walls, some to hide in the temple buildings, 
even Ginrowing beneath the heaps of the slain. 
Before an hour has passed there is nothing left in 
sight docmed worthy Spanish ewords, so suddenly has 
this brilliant assembly been transformed into loath- 

Pad al pats dotde cetavel Oochilobos o vi mucha gents junta pars lo 
subir 6 dafeodicutol vonln imvcha gente lew quales eomeraaren s pelece con 
noeotros,’ Ramires, Procesocontra Atm is isa mere excuse evidently, 


67. This 
which none attempt to support, definitely at least; but it sounded well to aa} 
That the ectual fght begen on the nyo ders tad te Plotting. One of 

i tes 
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some masses of mangled bodies. The pathway of the 
conquerors is everywhere slippery with the blood of 
their victims. 

In this horrible butchery, as we have seen, the 
lower classes suffered less than the nobles. Desola- 
tion was brought home to nearly every prominent 
family in the ily. Their grief, shared by dependants 
and adherents throughout the provinces, was com- 
memorated in plaintive ballads, by which the people 
kept alive the hatred of their oppressors long a 
the conquest. The estimates of the killed vary from 
four hundred to over throc thousand, the most com- 
mon number being six hundred; and aa this generally 
refers to prominent personages it may be accepted as 
not too low. 

Finding no more to kill, or rather no more worth 
the killing, the Spaniards and the Tlascaltecs pro- 
ceeded to plunder. The reward was rich, but even 
in the eyes of their national historians odium attached 
to every trinket, for by such action, a8 Herrera ob- 
serves, they gave currency to the charge that the deed 
had beon prompted by avarice. But this interesting 
occupation was destined to be interrupted. Shouts 

11 There were from 300 to 400 dancers, nearly all chiefs, and an audience 
of from 2000 to 9000, says Tapia; and from the wording of the accuaation 
‘against Alverado it appears that all the chiefs were killed, and a namber of 

je reat, besides thovo slaughtored in the fort. Ramire: interprets the native 
Findhorn tldmeiar tts oder G00 nobles slaughtered sone tour 
Cano, in Oviedo, il, 650; 600 to 1000 nobles and caciques, Gomara; over 1000 
nobles, Lztiizochitl, Relatione, 412, and Branevr de Bourboury. ‘Fus tan 
Bren conade mucho lewve! Seth tas Cong. ea, \BADE 10D. He ghee 
f dismembered Lands and feet, and of 


jling entrails. Father Durangoes to aa extreme in his account, 
eed, and Cortés exeented it, From 











slaughter wss carried on in different parts of the city st the same timo, and 






fn one place alone about 2000 young nobles fell, “Preacctt. misinterpret 
‘Non procul A palatio aberant, duo circiter millia juvenum nobilium, 
hos ae contulit Hispanorum Capitanens, &alios ad reliqnas urhia partes, in 
quibus hw ctorem celebrabantur, misit, ... non cessabunt celebrareé lamentari 
N'-ealamitatem,’ ete, Regio. Ind. Deoasiat., $2. 
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from the maddened multitude without were soon 
heard, roaring in response to the death clamor of their 
countrymen. Warned by the guard at tho gates, the 
plunderers hastened to regain the fort. Yells of exe- 
cration grested them as they issued from the temple, 
and showers of stones and darts fell thick, while 
the front ranks of the assailants pressed them with 
swords and clubs™ Short as was the distance to the 


% Tapia, and others, in Ramirez, 38, 67, 131. ‘Torquemada assumes that 
the arms med by the anmailants were those which bad been collected for - 
the outbreak in the houses adjoining. tho temple. i. 490, As regards the 
motives for the muaaacre, the Spanish anthori¢ios sock as 2 rulo to justify 
them, while the native accounts are equally inclined to ascribe them to g 
or to wanton cruelty. According to ‘the celebration was held at the 
instance of Alvarado, who slaughtered votes without known cause, 
Hat, Cong... 27 (ed. 1840). 100. . Who is!as prejudiced ashe is blander- 
ing, dates the masaicre after the return of Cortés from the cost, Alvarado 
Prrgandes him to meuro the submission of tho, country by killing all the 
Fords aad chiefs, ant they aro sccordingly allured to their death. diet. Znd., 
‘MS.. ii 456-7. " Las Casas inclines to a similar motive: ‘quo magis 
& sageretur in his provinciis formido illoram crudelitatis.’ Regio. Ind. De- 
‘vartat.,30. Nesrer the trath comes Ixtlilzochitl, who, while disposed to credit 
hhis countrymen, dares not sccuse the Spaniards, and so takes tho prudent 
middle couree of casting tho blame on the Tlascaltecs. Prompted by the 
hatred bred of former wrongs inficted by Mexicans, and by greed for 
they invent charges of treason and speedy revolt, Alvarado, being 
oa realy induced ty believe them, and casters ft skies 8 ood 
ypportunity to obtain control by di ‘the assembled chiefs, w 
au theyare, His, Chch,3003 Relaciones, 390,412. Ixtlilxochitlia nos to blame 
for his assumption, since his admired guide, the biographer of Cortés, doesnot 
attempt to defend Alvarado, bat merely mentions that he was infuenced either 
by rororts of & prapoeed uprising ot by avarice, Gonara, Hat. Mer.. 15) 
‘commentator Chimalpain says blantly that the latter motive ‘ea mas de 
Cong., i, 281; Berzoni, Mondo Nuovo, 94; Pzarm y Orellana, 
Varonea Ileetres, 92." Vetancart rather codemns Alvarado for acting on in: 
sufficient evidence. Teatro Mez., pt. ii, 139-40. Cortés’ silence the 
cause may be atzributed to his usual pradence in suppressing unpleasant facta, 
‘Heastates, however, that Montezuma supplicated him not to be amnoyed at what. 
hhad happened, rince he regretiod it as mach a8 the Spaniards. ‘hus implies 
that the Indians were regarded as originators of the trouble. ‘The severity 
‘with which ho treated the emperor on his return to Moxico, notwithstanding 
the efforts made by him to save the Spaniards, indicates still more strongly 
that Cortés was convinced of Mexican treachery. Cartas, 126 et. seq. 
In the letier of the army to the, emperor the uprising is attributed to 
Narvaez! plots. Carta del Ejéreito, in Ieacbaleeta, Col. Doc., i. 429. Herrera 
notices the native rersions, particularly that which sccuses t20 Tlascalteca 
of having tramped up charges against the Mexicans, but hoaffirms, ‘ls verdad 
fae, que pensaron matar lop Catollenog) He thereupon naneraies proofs 
of the plot, dec, ik ib. x. cap. vith “Torauemals, who i moro fully, se; 
geninted with native accounts, condoms them as uareliablo, and stato that 
iagun accepted them without investigation. i. 489-91. ‘Tho charge 
‘Alvarado was influenced by avarice is promptly rejected by Beraal Diaz. ‘No 
Jo creo, ni nunca tal of, ni es de cresr quo tal hiziesse.” His motivo was to 
inspire terror and irflict such injury s to prevent the Indians from attacking 
Murr. Mex, Vou. I. 27 
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fort, much time was occupied in reaching it, and 
hardly a man escaped injury. Alvarado was severely 
wounded, while one soldier and a number of allies 
were slain. 4 
him. That they intended to attack, Bernal Diaz fally believes. Hist. Ver- 
dad., 102. Solis is quite indignant at the supposition that avarice impelled 
the Spaniards, Hist. Afez., li. 117. According to Oviedo the intention of the 
‘ea was to kill also Cortés on his return. He inserta without comment 
jon of Cano, marriod to Montoruma’s danghtor, that avarion waa the 
motive. iii. 510, 550. Acosta, who generally adberes to native versions, does 
nnot apparently find therm reliable ia this caso, since he merely says that » 
tisement! was inflicted, but that it was excessive. Hist. Ind., 522. This 
is also the opinion of Clavigero, who belioves that the Spauiaris were do- 
ceived by tee stories of & plot, and wished to anticipate it, on the 
Principle that ‘chi asmlisce vince, Checchessis, la sua condotis non pub 
scusarsi U'imprudenza, ¢ di cradelt.” Storia Mets., ii. 119. ‘This view 
‘been widely adopted, 
snosa, plagiatist though he be, Z/ 
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apology. Bat in expressing his opinfon he misconstruss Bernal Diaz and 
raises somo meaningless questions. Mex., ii. 284-6. There is no doubt that 
the Indians wero bent on mischief. A large faction had been hostile to the 
Spaniards ever sinco their arrival, as intruders who menaced tho existin 
pple, economis, ard religious order ‘This ‘eling hed been steadily apread- 

ng unilr the threatening attitnile assumed Ly the unbidden guests in seizing 
the emperor, in extorting tribata, and in assuming mastery. With the 
scenpation of the temple by the Christian enblema ae climax was reached: 
and now the whole population becamo powessed with a desire to avenge 
not only the outraged idols, but themselves and their so and to. 
uphold the tottering throne. Tho observations of tho Spsniards'and the 
reports of their informers were correct in pointing to un uprising, to take 
placo during the gathering of pilgrims for the war-god festival, when the re: 

jacod numbor of tho Spanish garrison favored the desiga. "The oonfeasion of 
‘several natives, whether extorted by torture or not, confirmed the charges and 
justitiod belicf. Alvarado could not asa prudent conimandor ignore them, 
‘and duty required him to uso promp? measures for the protection of his foree, 
and of tho interests of his king and the expedition. It might be urged by 
those who seek to defend tis kind of thing that seizure of the victims for 
Iuystaxes would have been equally effective and inory humane; but from Whe 
preceidence established by the geueral himseff at Cholula the conduct of the 
Tash Alvarado is scarcely to be wondered at. Corts’ object had been to 
sinks teroras the only eilective leson for a people who scemed 19 recognize 
no other sway, and if this was regarded as n the Cholultecs, 
Alvarado must have held it to be doubly so ow. His position wes far more 
critical than that at the former city, for his resources were smaller, 
prospect of aid was hopeless, and escape was ent off. He had to strike 
promptly and strike well. Hero were the leaders, and here the temple, wherein 
‘a punishment would apparently have greater effect. It was natural to sup- 
pote tat the installation of the war-god would be attended by tho leaders 
‘or representative men of the enemy: and to level the blow at this class must 
bbe considered as less cruel at least than to strike the multitude, asat Cholula. 
Perhaps the recognitionof this was a reason ‘or tho silence of Cortés. All this 
discussion, however, as to the minor motives prompting a dastardly deod I 
do nat regard aa very relevant. Tam very sure that the motives of tha 
Spaniards in this massacre were not plunder. They wero playing for a higher 
stake, for the whole country, and, in case they won, all in it would be theirs. 
‘Tho present heavy blow waa but one of the points in the game, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


UPRISING OF THE AZTECS. 
MaxJows, 1520. 


(Cuanacrmn ov riz Aztecs—Sranraa Qtantens—Tax Cry rr Anus—Gnow- 
xo Harazp rowanp vax Ixvapens—Punriovs Posrriox ov ALvanapo— 
‘Mowrezoma CaLLyp to INrenvERE—FarLino PEovisioxs—MIRacuLovs 
‘Warzn—Conrés To THE Rescvz—RENDEZVOUS AT TLASCALA—THE CITY. 
np rs Proriz—Tug Aamy Joms ALvaRano—DespeRate ENCOUNTERS. 


‘Tue Spaniards had mistaken somewhat the charac- 
ter of the Aztecs, Ground to the dust by political 
despotism and bloody superstition, their features had 
assumed a melancholy cast and their form the attitude 
of humility. Yet beneath all slumbered a ferocity 
the most ‘blood-thirsty among the Nahua nation’, 
And now, though their nature might be es cold and 
impassive as the stone of the pavement, the iron heel 
of the conqueror had struck fire from it. 

Before the fort the angry throng increased, until 
the whole city seemed to have gathered there. On 
the roofs and in the courts fell showers of arrows, 
stones, and darts, and charge after charge was made 
at the entrances. Attempts were also made both to 
scale and undermine the walls, and some resorted to 
battering, until it seemed to the besieged as if the 
whole habitation was coming down upon their heads. 

The structure consisted of a vast irregular pile 
of stone buildings, one story in height, and raised, 
like most of the pretentious edifices, on a pyramidal 
foundation, which was low end difficult. to undermine 
or beatdown. An occasional tower relieved the monot- 


ony of the outline and offered a view over the neigh- 
(a9) 
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borhood. Beside the smaller courts inclosed by the 
buildings, a larger yard appears to have been formed 
by a stout wall, within which the allies had erected 
fenparary shelter. This was the weakest point, and 
here the battering parties were chiefly collected. The 
flanks and curtains of modern fortification were want- 
ing, and the protection of the wall face depended on 
the turrets which rose here and there, and on the 
parapets, with their few embrasures. 

Though attempting no sortie beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the gates, the Spaniards were not sparing 
of powder and arrows, and picked off the more pre- 
sumptuous assailants, while their pikes and swords 
did good service at the parapets and openings. The 
cannon, however, loaded as they were with small 
shot and scraps, which brought down a dozen or more 
ata time, were the only weapons that could hold the 
enemy in check. On one occasion, when a charging 
party had approached in a somewhat wavering column 
to carry the main entrance, the cannon charge failed 
to explode, owing to dampness. This the assailants 
were quick to observe, and with yells of encourage- 
ment they rushed forward, and were soon in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with a party which had sallied to 
break the first column. The Spaniards plied their 
swords and pikes with desperation, supported by a 
desultory fire from the musketeers and archers of the 
fort, but without effect. The gaps made by their 
‘weapons were quickly filled with fresh warriors, and 
the sallying party was obliged to fall back with the 
loss of two soldiers, who were captured alive and de- 
voted to sacrifice. It was a critical moment, for the 
enraged horde was about to follow them into the 
quarters. Just then, as if touched by invisible fire, the 
powder ignited, sending from the cannon its death- 
dealing missiles, mowing a path through the crowd of 
pursuers, The Mexicans were appalled end wpoedily 
thrown into disorder, of which the Sp were 
not slow to take advantage. Nor was this the only 
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miracle of the day; for it is alleged that the virgin, 
and he of the dazzling white steed, both appeared 
‘fighting on the side of the Spaniards, and bringing 
defeat and confusion upon their assailants, as at Ta- 
basco and Tlascala.' 

Thus closed the first; day of Alvarado’s chivalrons 
doings, during which a large number were wounded, 
although there were but six killed,’ not including 
allies. A portion of the quarters, with a quantity of 
ammunition and supplies, had been burned, and a largo 
breach made in the wall. The brigantines were also 
burned, the bridges raised, and barricades erected in 
different parts of the city; while the supply of pro- 
visions was cat off. Even after darkness had stilled 
the fury of the warriors the unhappy people remained 
before ‘the Spanish quarters, and with outatretched 
arms and dishevelled hair they lifted up their voices, 
erying, “You are doomed, you vile things! But for 
your thunder and your fortress walls, curses on them, 

‘ou would now be killed and cooked. And you shall 
i unless you instantly release Montezuma and de- 
part. You shall meet with holy death, and be cooked 
with chilmole, and be given as food to the eagles and 
the beasts, for your flesh is bitter, as we have found, 
and not fit for men to eat. Why does not the earth 
swallow you alive? Oh ye gods! ye gods! unmoved 
all, all but the devilish gods of these devilish men. 


Little to the credit of either Mary or Santiaga. Bernat Dia, 
02. ‘Otro miraglo....éfné muy notorio.” ‘Ya s6 que los 
aid que mi oeupeeich x eato dem pues no los vi, es 
yo bablo que esto é mis se puede ‘aebe creer;’ for did the 











mysteries and mirscles, surely God, the virgin, ind the saints 
could effet greater deeds, Oviedy, i. OIL. He quotes from Livy and others 
¢ reliable miracles of Roman times. Prescott ani others trans- 


te, 
‘shrines of Mexico, who is ready to uphold any 


dos,’ cried some, Otiedo, 5 
qxio ai no soltays a Motocgumacin, y ov rays Iuego, presto bereys muertos,” 
Gomara, Hist. Mex, 152. 

® Cortés, Cartas, 127. Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 101-2, says seven, two 
having boca taken slive, ‘Mataron a Pefa, el querido de Moteruma, . ... Val- 
dibia, y Juan Martin Narizes.” Herrera, dec. ti. lib, x. cap. vi. 
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But our mighty ones, whom you have outraged, 
shall yet give you your deserts. If they do not, 
we shall; nor shall they escape, the despicable ones 
of Tlascala, your slaves, who serve you as women and 
hire out the wives of their lords!” Thus raved the 
heart-broken. 

So critical had become his condition on the second 
day that Alvarado appealed to Montezuma to exert 
his influence to stay the assailants, intimating that 
if the Spaniards perished so would the Aztec king. 
Montezuma’s overtures were not received with en- 
thusiasm by the people; nevertheless aggressive oper- 
ations were reduced to desultory attacks.* Water was 

eatly needed by the besieged, and again the good 
fortune of the Spaniards, which hardly ever forsook 
them, came to their aid. Digging, under inspiration 
or desperation, they struck fresh water within the 
fortress,‘ and offered thanksgiving. 


*«Tuvieren guerra con los yndios en esta Cibdad doa medion dias que fue- 
ton jueves e viernes.’ ‘Guerra cary dos dias.” Lopes ani Flores, in Ramirez, 
Procreo contra Alvarado, 131, 134. ‘Dieron bateris los Mexicanos 4 los Es- 
‘pafioles sicta dina, y lon fnvieron ecrencion vainta y trea dias.’ Sahagun, Hist 
Cong., 28. *Cereadios los espatioles ocho diss.” Id. (ed. 1840), 105.” * Peleard 
7 combatiera Ia cara alex dias aren.’ Gomara, His. Mes, 161. | Tore, 

explains this by assuming two days of ‘Sighting and eight days 

tlose logo, with attacke pen alt who salted. i 400. at 
Itaquautisin, governor of Tlateluleo, ae 
and spoke t¢ the people, representing that the Spaniads, aa the mightier 
race, would inflict great injury on them unless they ceased to fight, and that 
the emperor would be mnrdered. ‘The Mexicans responded with ineulta and 
missiles, but as the soldiers interposed their shields no barm was done. They 
sppeer to hare stopped active operations, however. Hid. Cong., 2-9, The 
insults and missiles belong no doubt to the later siege under Duran 
states, however, that Montezuma was henceforth looked on as an accomplice 
of the Spaniards, and discarded asa ruler, it being reeolved to kill him and 
hie family. Hist. Ind, MS., ii. 489. According to Oviedo the news came at 
this time of the victory over Narvaez, ‘6 Montcrums mandé 4 los indios que 
dexasson do polear 6 dexasson veair los otros cbripstisnos, porque & todos 
juntos mataseen ; 6 aquesto se cree que fué mu intento.’ ii. 512. That he may 

ave urged tais with intent or it ia not unlikely, but it should apply 
equally to Narvaes’ men, since it appears that their defest could not yet have 
been known, ‘When known, however, it muat have had its effect. * Quando 
supieron nuestra vitoria, cesar) de dalle gue’ Beni Dia, Hist, Verdad. 
101. Yet writes that on leaning of tho forces coming against 
‘hen the bosogors reramed the attack atone timo, Hid, Mex a 

“Thin spring waa rediscovered daring the reign of Viosroy Revilla Gigodo. 
Bustamante, Mem. Pielad., Mez.,7._ A pool of sweet water was the chielin- 
ducement for founding the city on this site in 1825. Native Races, fi, 650-81; 
1. 345 ot seq. 
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Communication was shortly after established be- 
tween Alvarado and Cortés. Severs] Tlascaltecs and 
Cholultees were despatched by different routes to 
the coast, and a courier arrived fron Cempoala and 
gained entrance to the fort.' Ordering Velazquez 
and Ordaz to abandon their mission and direct their 
march to Tlascala, Cortés hastened preparations to 
join them there. A garrison of one hundred men 
was left at Villa Rica, under Rodrigo Rangel, a rel- 
ative of the general,* and about thirty men remained 
at Cempoala to take charge of the sick and wounded, 
and some baggage, with orders to follow as soon as 
possible. 

The route to the plateau lay partly through a bleak 
and desert country, and the inhabitants being beside 
less friendly than before, the army would have found 
it difficult to obtain supplies; but Cortés had gathered 
experience from his previous march, and Tlascala was 
entered in the middle of June” A hearty reception * 


* Cortés, Cartas, 126, The Spanish messenger from Mexico returned 
sweasaed’ Poet atuige fen te oe Wien te, goateat tas meet tom, 
arrived four chiefs sent by Montezuma to complain that Alvarsdo had at: 
tacked the nobles without caus. While defending themselves nix soldiers 
had fallen. Cortés told the chiefs with stern countenance that he was re- 

‘A letter was sert to Alvarado enjoining 
. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 101. 

woz do Loon, who did 90 mach toward 
socaring the Gouzaccelep command for Cortés whon Narvacs sont letters to 
win it over, Cortés, Residencia, i. 400; ii. 6,31, 165-8. Ho is accused by his 
enemies of impiety and licentioumness, and ‘ss one whom the general favored 
above more worthy men, Sclis assumes that Sandoval nominally retained the 
command of the coast province, Rangel being merdy his lieutenant, Hd 

fez, ii. 108. 

TU Llogd aguel dia [tho first] A la Rinconada, segundo camind sicte 
Legas.s:lego f Tiaxcalla 8 dex y acta de Jnl.” Tonqvenad 1. 402. 
Herrera tells story of suffering from hunger and thirst during the 
Fisreh throngh tie fore” Marjues ake Ojeda weve went aha 0 Tas 
for supplies, and came back with 1200 carriers laden with fowl, bread, 
fruit, and other refreshments. Cortés, among others, was found starving, 
and a number wero discovered on the rood. almos: dead: All, it ne 
were rescued. dec. x. cap. vii. ‘Thore are several reasons for 
Teving hat Hers. rho bomtwlat dastned stent Wis forgt bas ca 
founded the present march with the fight from Mexico to Tihscala of a 
month later, when the people were really starving. | This seems confirmed by 
the erroncous statement that the troops arrived at Tlascala July 17th, the 
time, according to Herrera’s own later statement, when they reached ‘that 
place after the fight. The account also intimates that the starving army was 
Fret among the Otomi settlements, where food could readily be obtained, 
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was accorded, and more encouraging news obtained 

from Mexico, showing that the siege maintained its 

passive character. Reinforcements were neverthcless 

urgent, since a fresh outbreak might at any time 

occur, A message was again sent to gladden the 
rison with promises of speedy relicf.* 

Including the troops under Velazquez and Ordaz 
the muster-roll showed about cleven hundred men, 
with some eighty horses, one hundred cross-bows, and 
eighty fire-arms, besides several cannon, and a large 
quantity of ammunition” he heart of the company, 
however, was the veterans of Cortés, whose superior 
discipline and familiarity with native warfare made 
them doubly reliable. Eager for a fray with the 
detested Aztecs, and desirous of excusing their refusal 
of men a month before, the Tlascaltecs offered not 
only supplies but lange reinforeemonts, of which only 
two thousand were accepted, besides a small number 
from Cholula and Huexotzinco. 

The more northerly route by way of Calpulalpan, 
recommended already on the former march as the 


without thenecessity for Marquez and Ojeda to go ten leagues farther, to the 
‘capital, to obtain it. These and other discrepancies ure overluuked Ly all who 
refer to the march, Prescott dwells in particular on the suffering from 
hint, forgeifal of the statement on a previous page hat the rainy sexson 
‘nad began about threo wocks before, and that water mutt hare been abundant 
along the whole route. Solis finds that the effemiaate followers of Narvaez 
endured the suffering remarkably well. Mist, Mez., ii. 109. 

"<Embid a fray Bartolome de Olmedo. ...m Motezuma.’ Hercerc, deo. 
fi, ib, x, cap. vii, Ltis unlikely that 90 valuable © man would have been sent 
‘while affairs wer threatening, 

* Narvace landed with about 900 soldiers, including 80 horsemen, 120 with 
bows, and 8) with freams. A number had been picked up ai Cozumel, 
‘bat ain cana! proportion perished by shipwreck, " Corts had about 230 men, 
‘and 200 wers probably left on thecoast, of garrison, guards, and invalids, To 
the 950 soldiers thus taken may be added at least 150 from the crews of the 
dismantled or destroyeil vessels. Prescott manages to mysteriously increase 
‘the horses and projectilo arms beyond what he provioully assigns to Narvaez 
and Cortés. Ono thousand infantry, 100 horsemen, and many allies, say 
Gomaraand Herrera, The Probarca le Lrjalde, in Feazbelceta Col, Doc, i, 425, 
indicates 80 horses, Bernal Diaz places the figures as high as 1300 soldiers, 
including 96 or 97 horsemen, 80 archers, 80 musketoers, and 2000 ‘Tlas- 
altce warriors; whilo Cortés, with @ prudent desire to cover the subsequent 
osses a Mexico, reduces them to 500 infantry and 70 cavalry. Solis gives 
the reason of the profound historian for the small number of allies taken to 
‘Mesico: ‘Por no escandalizar 4 Motezuma, 6 poner a desesperacion & los 
rebeldoa’ Hist. Mew, i. 111. 
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easiest, was this time selected, partly with a’ view to 
obtain provisions more readily” As the lake region 
was approached. evidences were seen of the revolt in 
deserted villages and in the sullen demeanor of the 
few Indians who showed themselves. The contrast 
was chilling indeed as compared with the reception 
accorded on the former occasion, when the journey 
resembled the triumphal march of gods. Oppressed 
with misgivings the army entered Tezcuco, the seat of 
the Acolhua kings, a few leagues north of Mexico, 
on the border of the same lake. 


It was one of the most ancient cities of the coun- 
try, ranking since the early half of the eighth century 
as the capital of a dominion founded by Tezcatlipoca, 
the later supreme deity of the Nahuas. After the 
fall of the Toltec empire it took the leading position 
in Andhuac, as the centre of Chichimee power. The 
new dynasty fostered the inherited culture in ever 
way, and made the city not only the political capital, 
but the Athens of the country. The rise of the 
Aztecs gave it a rival in Mexico, which in course of 
the fifteenth century assumed the political sceptre, 
but Tezcuco still maintained the precedence in culture 
and elegance. It was said to contain one hundred and 
forty thousand houses, distributed among different 
suburbs, and extending with their smiling gardens 
from the border of the lake to a distance of from 
three to four leagues. The six divisions of the city 
were crossed by a series of fine streets lined with 
tasteful and costly buildings. Among the finest struct- 
ures were the two palaces, which are claimed to have 
excelled those of Mexico. The older, the Huetecpan, 
wherein the poet-king Nezahualcoyoil held his court, 
formed a magnificent monument of his artistic taste. 

19 The arrival at Tezcuco is evidence enough that a more northern road. 
Tomewtat more dire for Matic, but requires adetour to reach Ine AZSlnua 


capital, and it is not likely that an army in hurried march could afford to go 
out of its way. ‘Hence the Calpulalpan road must have been followed. 
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It lay upon a triple terrace bathed by the lake, and 
was surrounded by an immense wall, from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high, inclosing two large squares. 
Within this precinct were the council-chambers, the 
halls for various arts and sciences, and the royal 
apartments. The pleasure-grounds, almost hedged by 
cedars, were filled with shady groves, traversed by 
labyrinthian paths, and interspersed with well stocked 

onds and aviarics, beths, and sparkling fountains. 

‘he new palace, which occupied a smaller space, ex- 
celled in imposing architecture and in comforts of the 
most varied character. 

Beside these there were a number of summer re- 
sorts in the neighborhood, conspicuous among them 
the fine palace of Tezcocingo, a prototype of Chapul- 
tepec, and like it overlooking the capital from a hill, 
two leagues to the east. An aqueduct of stone sup- 
plied two reservoirs on the summit, whence the water 
was distributed over grounds intersected by canals 
with meandering currents and picturesque cascades. 
The palace lay almost hidden within groves of gigan- 
tic cedar and cypress, revealing to the rapt beholder 
pavilions of marble, tessellated pavements, and playing 
fountains with statuary of unique form.” 


The Spaniards found none to welcome them, but 
were allowed unmolested to take up their quarters in 
the palace. Shortly afterward a canoe arrived from 
Mexico™ with an imperial messenger and a Spaniard,” 
bearing the cheering news that everything had been 
quict in the capital for some time, and that supplies, 
which had been scantily furnished only against heavy 
payments, had now become more liberal. Montezuma 
sent word that the city would return to its normal 
rug Sey Notive Races, i. 102-3, 108-73, 0005 v., passim; Aotlinia iis 
sus Retna rer oil beng taken tage a Jy ten cae it 

. Cartas, 127. 
2 'rwo, mined Santa Claraand Pedro Hemandes, says Herrera dec, ii Ub. 
x cap. vii! 


RETURN OF CORTES. 4a 


condition the moment Cortds entered it, and he ex- 
pressed a hope that no ill-will would be entertained 
toward him for what had happened, since this had 
beon beyond his control, and had grieved him as much 
as the Spaniards. TReassuring messages were for- 
warded to Villa Rica. 

‘After a stay of four days the army proceeded 
from Tezcuco by the northern shore of the lake, and 
camped for the night at Tepeyacac, the terminus 
of the northern causeway from Mexico.* On enter- 
ing this Place the horse of Solis, Casquete, stepped 
into a hole on the bridge and broke a leg, throwing 
its rider into the water. This was looked on as 
a bad omen, particularly by an astrologer soldier 
named Botello, but Cortés made light of it, saying, 
“Troubles at St John’s festival bring peace for the 
year.” The following morning, St John’s day, the 
army entered the capital. On all sides an ominous 
silence prevailed. ‘the streets were deserted, the 
houses apparently abandoned, and the solitary na- 
tive occasionally seen hovered in the distance like a 
shadow.” It was also noticed with apprehension that 
many of the canal bridges were removed |. On approach- 
ing the Axayacatl palace the arrival was heralded by 
trumpet blasts, which called forth responsive shouts 


*«Pard en Tepeaquilla, lngara legua de Mexico.’ /d. Now the shrino of 
Guadalupe. Presbott amuinee that th tatapalspan road-wan taken os belore 
but it was avoided probably because Cortés feared the fort Xoloe, which 
oa the centre. It was also longer, and bad more movable bridges than 
the other causeways. 

1 Rines por Sen Tans el: todo el atic.’ Vetancert, Teatro Mex. 

’ dress was foand hanging from a beam, and 

ver 300 fowl, without » guar. ‘This Cortés 
said ‘quo sorian riftas de por San Tuan,” Merrers, 






80 ellos entaban de_guorra y may ofen- 
didoa de los espafioles que él habia dejado.’ Sahagua, Hist. Cong, (cd. 1840), 
108. His acoount of deserted streets, applied to Cortéa'firat arrival in Mexico, 
belongs no doubt to this occasion. "Duran argues that had the massacre taken 
‘ortéa! arrival ho would not hava loon allowed to enter. Hint 
‘MS., ii. 470. Equally in the dark is Acosta, who assumes that the 

fre openly at war, bnt the enstom being tarest every fourth day, 
managed to enter during the cessation of hostilities. His. Ind., 522. 
Grioile Took on, the nam-resiatanoe of the Indiana an a wile to entrap all the 
Spaniards. iii, 510. 
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from the garrison. Throwing oper the gates, the 
besieged received their deliverers with the most 
extravagant demonstrations of joy." For greater ac- 
somniulstion a part of the troops were quartered in 
the great temple adjoining the fort. 


The unpleasant aspect of affairs, so apparent during 
the last days of the march, had "rated the temper 
of Cortés, and his treatment of Alvarado was not 
altogether cordial. Still, as he had ever been a close 
friend, and as he was an invaluable officer, brave and 
influential, he deemed it prudent to go no further than 
to express a curt disapproval of his rashness." Indeed, 
an inquiry into the canses and results of the massacre 
could criminate Alvarado uo further than the Cho- 
lula affair did himself. The captain had acted in full 
accord with his party, and whatever blame might 
attach must be shared by all. Dissension would 
never answer, and so the matter was dropped. But 
the ill-temper which the general dared not wreak on 
his own men found a ready object in Montezuma. 
The conduct of Cortés in this respect. was most un- 
generous. It shows the several sides of humanity: 
how odious in some respects are those who appear 
to the best advantage in other respects. This poor 
king had a superstitious sympathy, a maudlin affec- 
tion for the captain, who, considering his own in- 
famous conduct toward him, might at least have 


” Herrera writes amusingly that Cortes shouted before the closed, guts, 
“Open!” "Who in there?” demanded Alvarado, ‘T,' replied Cortéa. ‘Do you 
come with full liberty, and.pover to command, as telore?”. “Yes, and with 
victory, and greater forces." Alvarado thereupon opened, kiseed ‘his hand, 
and surrendered the keys! dec. ii, lib. x. cap. viii, 

1#*Con que aventuré Ia mayor parte de sus fuerza.’ Solia, Hist. Mez., 
Hi, 120. 0: perhaps bevanse he hud ‘not hed recourse to some safer measure 
such as arvnting the loader of the propoted plot, fr hostages. ‘La dixo may 
enojaco, q era muy mal hecho, y grande desatino, y poca venta... .no 
Eablo tae en ello” Bernal Dias fist, Verdad., 102 "Cortes woul iy 
have told him that he lied, since his statements were conirmed by 
they certanly were years alter. Velancuré aupposes that Cortés told him 
should hare allowed the enpeor to aitend the fattival, aml. should hare 
awaited the attack rather than opened the war. Teatre Mex., pt. ili. 140, ‘Di 
‘simulo por no enojar alos que lo hizierot.’ Gomara, Hist. Aez., 
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savoil the captive unnecessary mental suffering. As 
Cortés entered the fort Montezuma stepped out of 
his apartment to welcome him. The cavalier passed 
by the king in lofty disdain, ignoring his presence. 
Cut to the quick, the monarch shrank back, ap- 
ently more stunned by this treatment than by the 
Ite terrible slaughter of his subjects.” He retired 
deeply chagrined to pour his sorrow into Olmedo’s 
ear. ‘What can I do?” he cried; “‘he loves gold and 
fame, and I will give him a life-size equestrian statue 
of himself in gold if he will but be kind to me.” 
With the arrival of the main forces supplies were 
stopped, as if in protest, and Cortés became only the 
more irritated. Accordingly, when two chiefs ap- 
peared on behalf of the emperor to ask for an inter- 
view they were repulsed with the insulting epithet 
of ‘dogs!’ Velazquez and other officers remonstrated 
against the policy of this rudeness to one who had 
interfered to save his troops. ‘“ What consideration 
can I have for a dog?” was the dastardly rejoinder. 
“Was he not willing to treat with Narvaez, and does 
he not now seek to starve us?” Persuaded presently 
of the necessity for imperial interposition, he addressed 
the chiefs roughly, “Tell your master, Montezuma, to 
order markets to be held at once, or there will be 
trouble.” His tone and gesture were sufficient indica- 
tions to the chiefs of the insults offered to them and 
their august lord, and they failed not to give them 
full force in their report. In answer to the demand 
Montezuma said that he and his chief officials were 
prisoners, and that nothing could be effected without 
the release of one among them. Cortés saw the neces- 
sity, and, without considering the result, released Cuit- 
2 Solinsupposes, however, tha! the two met in friendly intercourse, and 
takes Bernal Dinzand Herrera to task for asserting the cont 
Hh 112-14. HereferstoCortes friendly message from Tezeuco, which i 
fal, and toGomara, who certainly allows Cortés to refer to Montezuma and his 
courtiers as ‘dogs.” Hia. Mfex., 153. In the testimony duringCortés'residencia 
the is assorted. Cortés, Residencia, i. 42 etc. Clavigero a 


 senbiaaza di credere il Re colpevole dell’ inquietu 
21. 
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labuatzin, lord of Iztapalapan, the emperor’s brother, 
and generalissimo of the army, a man whose hostility 
to everything Spanish was well known. According 
to Aztec law ho was the most probable successor to 
the throne, and therefore particularly dangerous.” 

Cortés was becoming foolhardy. Whether the 
brothers were in wooed upon the measures to be 
adopted is uncertain; but Cuitlahuatzin, who was not 
only bold, but ambitious, had evidently determined 
on his course. If the Mexicans had hoped for better 
prospects with the arrival of Cortés that hope was 
now cisaipatel and bitter indignation filled their 
breasts, Cuitlahuatzin was welcomed as a liberator. 
Fis constant efforts in the imperial council ta oppose 
the admission of the Spaniards, by force if neces- 
sary, and his services for the cause of liberty and 
religion in connection with the Cacama revolt, were 
sufficient to endear him to his brother patriots. 
Strongly urged, he accepted the leadership of the in- 
surgents, a position for which his experience and 
success as a general had well fitted him. He began by 
ordering war material and erecting barricades. The 
value of the Chinantee pikes introduced by Cortés 
had not been lost on him, and a number were pro- 
vided, barbed with the vitreous iztli. Arrangements 
were made with adjoining towns and provinces for a 
supply of provisions and reinforcements to carry on 
the holy war” 

The Spaniards soon learned what was brewing, and 
first in this way: Ojeda and Marquez, when out for- 

% Native Races, ii. 134-6; v. 482-4; ‘Tl y joignait, comme de coutume, la 
charge du grand prétrede Huitsilopochtli.” liraserur de Bourbourg, Hist. at. 
Giv., iv. 309, Gomara assumes that Cortés order a chief to open the market. 
He, offended at theinsulte used, goce only to rouse the people. ist, Me«., 13. 
Istlilxochitl euppores that the chief is offended at the reprimand administered 
for delaying to open the market, Zid. Chick 301, ‘Mando Hernando Cortes 
Hamar & os mas principales cazalleros, hizoles vaa larga platica dixiédo, que 
Ses ordain Ie) pans ‘eon ae pees acllats,fewoen «= atulgon 
responder,....se fueron.” Herrera, dec, ii. lib, x. eap. vill, 

"" Duran enumerates some of the provinecs summoned, aa Xilotepec aad 
‘Matlaltziuco, ‘Mandé lamar é....,Encantadores y Hechiceroe para que lot 


ssombrasea y los mostrason algunas visiones de noche,....para que alli 
muriesen ¢e espanto.' Hist. Ind, M3., ii. 462-8. 
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aging early in the morning of the day followirig their 
arrival, observed several suspicious circumstances, 
among others broken bridges, which in one place 
obliged them to fill up a canal before crossing it. 
Her and there ‘they saw large collections of slings 
and other weapons, and presently they came on a 
priest with dishevelled hair shouting with wild ges- 
ticulations to a crowd of armed men. They hurried 
back to inform the general, guided through intricate 
cross-streeta by a "Tinsealter, Antonio del Rio, who 
had been despatched for Villa Rica the same morning, 
returned at a gallop in less than half an hour, excited 
and bleeding. The streets, he said, were full of war- 
riors, who had raised the bridges and were apparently 
prepared to attack. Had it not been for his trusty 
sword and swift horse he would have been slain. At 
this moment the sentinels in the towers announced the 
approach of a vast multitude from different directions, 
with gleaming iztli weapons, and speedily the neighbor- 
hood was alive with warriors, whose yells rose high 
above the shrill shell and doleful drum.” Even if they 
did not inspire the full measure of dread intended they 
presented a striking picture in their painted bodies, 
grotesque with patterns and brilliant colors, with no 
covering among the rank and file save the raw cotton 
on the head and the universal maxtli round the loins. 
They were protacted in part by the chimalli, or shield, 
a slight bamboo frame covered with gaudily colored 
skin or reed-grass, chiefly oval and round, and often 
large enough to cover the whole body. Secured to 
the arm it left the hand free to hold the bow or stone, 
while the right managed the arrow or the sling. The 

Cortés describes first a brief attack, then a sally, succoodod by a froah 


seaault on the fort, while Bernal Diaz and Herrera let « foreo advance against 
‘the Indiana before they reach the palacs. | follow Cortés as the chief guide, 
because his account of all this pertial was written while quite fresh in his 
mind, and appears the moet sensible and correct, while the other versions de- 
pend more oF less on ftint recollection and hearsay. Coriéa as a rule did not 
vait till the enemy approached, but he may not have been prepared for the 
madden attack, Yet i: is probable that he wished in his report to lay the re- 
sponsibility of the attack upon the enemy. I do not think inclined to 
misrepresent in general or without an object. * 
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latter was an implement of great effect with the Aztecs, 
who could impel the stone with wonderful precision 
and force. The maza, or club, with its knotty head, 
and the macana, or sword, toothed with iztli, were well 
represented, while high above gleamed the obsidian or 
copper points of the spear. One of the most dreaded 
weapons was the tacochtli, or javelin, often provided 
with three points, and attached to a cord by which 
it could be recovered for a fresh cast. Conspicuous 
among the warriors were the nobles, those that were 
left of them, in lofty quetzal plumage on a head-dress 
of green feathers set in tiger-skin, or in a gold or silver 
band, which gave the appearance of metal helmets. 
The body was covered in corselets of red, green, or 
yellow feathers, worked with gold, and so arranged as 
to indicate the company or district to which the wearer 
belonged. Beneath gleamed occasionally cuirasses of 

Id or silver. The limbs were covered with wood or 
leather armor set with feathers or gold plates. A more 
common body armor was the cotton tunic, one or two 
fingers in thickness, which extended to the knees and 
elbows. It was almost equivalent to the quilted eotton 
protector used on the eastern coast, whose efficiency 
agnnte native weapons had caused the Spaniards to 

opt it, The tunic was adorned with feathers, which 
corresponded to the uniform in color and arrangement, 
usually in the form of an animal. Many were distin- 
guished by casques in the form of eagle-heads, and in 
armor spotted like a tiger-skin, indicative of the two 
orders of Quauhtin and Ocelome, eagles and tigers. 
At the head of the different columns appeared officers 
with small drums, painted and adamneL with feathers, 
with which they directed the march. Beyond, in the 
centre of the masses, could be soen banners, with de- 
vices in various colors and forms, which the Tlascaltecs 
pointed out as belonging to different wards and to 
cities on the iiainland, a sign that an extensive body 
of troops had been enlisted for the war. 


For war customs see Native Races, ii, 400-32: 
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As the forces drew near, slingers and bowmen 
appeared on the roofs of the neighboring buildings, 
who, together with those below, began to send stones, 
arrows, and darts in showers upon the fort. The Span- 
jards responded with a series of volleys, the number 
of cannon being increased to twelve or more. The 
effect was nenly to startle them for a moment, and 
on they pressed over dead and dying, amid encour- 
aging shouts, till they reached the sides of the 
wall, where the dreaded cannon, at least, could not 
destroy them. All attempts to scale the wall proved 
futile, and soon their efforts were confined to effecting 
breaches. With their rude implements this was slow 
work, but they persevered with reckless obstinacy, 
reinforced at frequent intervals, while the main body 
kept up a galling discharge of missiles, and occupied 
the attention of the besieged with continual charges 
at different points, 

This passive or defensive policy did not suit the 
Spaniards, while it encour the Aztecs. There- 
fore two corps were formed, each of two hundred 
men, besides allies, under Cortés and Ordaz. Clearing 
a path with a volley of artillery, they sallied in differ- 
ent directions to drive back the assailants, who hurried 
for safety into lanes and houses, and behind barri- 
cades. This comparative freedom of advance appears 
to have been permitted to entice the Spaniards into a 
disadvantageous position, for soon the natives reap- 
peared in swarms in the rear and along the flanks, 
showering arrows and stones, and coming to close 
quarters with spears and swords. The heaviest attack 
was from the roofs, on which large supplies of missiles 
had been collected, and from which commanding posi- 
tion the enemy was uble to direct the discharges with 
terrible effect, particularly upon the naked Tlascaltecs. 
Several Spaniards also fa and the greater number 
were wounded. Ordaz received three cuts, and Cortés 
a wound which maimed two fingers of the left hand.” 


© *Sinigw manus digitis duobus muti’ Per Martyr, De Inel, 5. 
Hr. Marx, You. 1 
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The assailants were comparatively safe, for those on 
the roofs could be picked off only by archers and mus- 
keteers, and those below took refuge when pressed, 
only to return to fresh attack. Eforts were made 
to fire the houses, but this was slow work, since they 
were constructed almost wholly of adobe or stone, 
and were filled with defenders. Nor would the fire 
spread, owing to the detached form of the buildings, 
separated by alleys or canals, so that the tarch had to 
be applied to each. 

Thus matters continued until Ordaz, who was en- 
gaged on the strovt to the west of the fort, sent word 
to Cortés, who was pressing forward in the direction 
of the Iztapalapan causeway, that he was losing 
ground. Leaving his own forces, the general hurried 
to the scene with a few horsemen, and heading the 
charge, drove back the warriors at the most exposed 
point, so as to relieve the infantry in the retreat 
which was now found necessary. Returning to his 
men he found them also retreating, those who headed 
the column, including Andrés Duero, the Cuban 
secretary, having been eut down. “Shame upen you!” 
exclaimed Cortés to the corps, as he led the horsemen 
to the rescue of the fallen cavaliers. He was just in 
time to save them, for a moment more and Duero, at 
least, would have been slain. The elated warriors fell 
back before the charge of the terrible Malinche, al- 
though they soon recovered. Cortés then concluded 
to retreat, but this proved no less dangerous than 
the advance, and among others Lezcano was dragged 
from his horse and killed, after having distinguished 
himself for bravery and execution. The fort had 
meanwhile sustained an active siege, and when the 
retreating corps approached it they found more ene- 
mics in waiting, who, fearful of losing thcir prey, 
rushed forward with greater fury than ever. An 


Cortés slso says ‘quedé manos,’ Cartas, 142, 131, yet Cano ridicules the 
Statement, and declares ‘nunca fué manco’dellos ni Te faltan.” Oviedo, 
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entrance was finally effected, the forces in the temple 
being at the same time withdrawn for the greater 
safety of themselves and the fort.* 

Swelling with triumph the Aztecs now directed all 
their efforts against the Spanish quarters. Burning 
arrows and whirling brands hegan to mingle with their 
missiles. Although the building itself was of stone, 
the roof and portions of the outwork, and the Tlas- 
caltec camp inthe yards, were of inflammable material, 
and more than once the flames burst forth, filling the 
whole place with suffocating smoke, and calling for 
the greatest exertions to subdue them. The little 
water at hand could not be spared, and so earth was 
cast up, and portions of the wall were tora down to 
check the fire and to stop the gaps. The assault con- 
tinued all day, till darkness sent most of the warriors 
to their homes.* 


* Cortes, Cartan, 128-8, Bernal Diaz speaks of a sally by Ordaz, with 400 
men, before the natives rench the fort. He ia sorely besct, aa related, and re- 
tires with a loss of 23 soldiers. Hist, Verda. 102-3, Herrer’s account, as 
‘usual, is confused. After Rio returns wounded to report the uprising of War- 
rior, five horsemen rally to reconnoitre, The following day Gjeda and Mar. 
‘quer sot out to forage, and come to announce the approach of assailante, Two 
hundred men now make a sortis and kill s multitude without losing s man. 
dec. ii, lib. x. cap. vii, It is useless to follow this author here except for 
incideata, 

% Berual Diaz places the dead at 35 soldiers, besides a large number of 
allien. “Bight fell daring the first discharge upon Ordaz" party and fifteen 
more before ho regained the fort, while of the 46 wounded among the gar- 
ison twelvedied. Hist, Verdad., 103. Cortés, with his usual pradent suppres- 
sion of evil news, allows four deaths and over 8) wounded. He never refers 
to thove who dio of wounds, Gomars follows him. Hiat, Mex, 153. 











CHAPTER XXIV. 


FIGHT UPON THE TEMPLE SUMMIT. 
Jers, 1520, 


‘Tax Navies Coxrivcz tux Assavir—Txem Freece Bravery—Tur 
Spaxtanns Burp TCRRETS—SrILL THE Mexicaxs Prove T00 SrRoNo 
yor Twem—Moxrezvma Cauurp ro Isrsncepe—He 1 Lxsvurm 
AND STONED BY 13 SUBJECTS—CoxTEs ATTEMPTS EoRISs BY THE 
‘Thacoray Causeway—FAiLvne or Excoman To Tas tux Preaaip— 
Conrés Gains Tax Surrenr Heigut—Txx GtaviaToniat Commat 
mene, : 


Ar dawn the assault was renewed with the same 
fierceness as before, and with even less regard for the 
sweeping volleys of the cannon, which were fired 
without aim into the packed masses of the natives, 
bringing them down by the score. The gaps were 
quic! ly closed, and the rapidly repeated shots seemed 
to make no more impression on the surging mass than 
pebbles dropped into the boiling surf. “It was a criti- 
eal time for Cortés, who sone ot) ‘et to recognize 
the full extent of the danger. felt. the necessity 
of open communication with the Ee od for obvious 
reasons, and to this end, in the course of the morning, 
he arranged another sortie like that of the preceding 
day, but in one direction only. The Indians retired, 
as before, into lanes and buildings, and beyond canals, 
raising the bridges behind them. Barricades having 
been thrown up to impede the advance since the last 
sally, some guns were brought to the front, and with 
their aid a few of the obstructions were demolished 
and more than one bridge was gained, together with 
a number of houses, to which the torch was 3 applied 
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The discharges from the roofs were kept up with 
galling pertinacity, although the effect was not so fatal 
as during the preceding day, owing to the experience 
then gained. The forces below, who had retired before 
the charges of the advance, rolled back like recurrin; 
billows, and in ever increasing number, upon flank 
and rear, as if to overwhelm them. Such were their 
numbers and stubborn recklessness that ten thousand 
Hectors and Rolands, says Bernal Diaz, could have 
effected nothing against them, and soldiers from the 
Italian war swore that never among Christians or 
Turks had they, witnessed such fierceness. Consider- 
able alarm was also created by the appearance of long 
pikes, like those of the Chinantecs, directed particu- 
larly against the cavalry. Fortunately they were not 
numerous, nor were the pikemen sufliciently practised 
to be very dangerous, Wor out in the unequal con- 
test. Cortés turned to gain his camp, which was no 
easy task, since the natives were massed in greatest 
number in the rear, determined to cut off retreat. 
The fort was gained, nevertheless, although hardly a 
man escaped uninjured, while about a dozen were 
killed; one unfortunate soldier being captured and 
sacrificed in full view of the garrison.’ 

It had been found that the greatest danger to the 
sallying parties came from the roofs, whence discharges 
could be directed with comparative impunity and 
with greater offect than from the ground. In order 
to counteract them, three mantas, or movable turrets, 
were planned, whose occupants were to devote their at- 
tention wholly to clearing the roofs of assailants. The 


1 Bernal Diaz mentions the death of ten or twelve, but Cortés acknow!- 
elges only Uires ecore of wounled. On this occasiou, appareutly, Ferrer 
allows Cortés to gain Tacuba, whither he might have retreated in anfety with 
all his forcesand wealth; yet ho states that thoreturn fight proved most severe 
the fort being regained with difficulty, after the loss of two guns end several 
soldiers, oue taken alive. dec. ii, lib, x. cap. ix. Solis manages to transform 
the operation into a victory, wherein Cortéa atays the slaugheer ont of meres. 
Prescott is quite arbitrary in the use of the chronicles. Ho combines tho in- 
eilenta of several days into one and transposes them at pleamre, with tho 
cle aim apparently of presenting an exciting descripsion of what the siege 
Sight bevels: “A be eras seheratad ayl eres malidend tony 
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completing of these machines and other ct preparations 
kept the garrison busy all the 27th of June, so that 
no sally was made. Ascribing this to fear, the Indians 
beeame more pressing in their assault, and more pro- 
fasewith their insults. “Dogs!” cried some, “of hunger 
and thirst shall you die!’ Others shouted, “ Here is 
a piece of my tortilla!” at the same time flinging 
them unpalatable fragments of toasted bread. “Eat 
it, you perjured villains, who can fight only on the 
backs of animals; for soon shall your own bodies be 
cut up for food and cast before the beasts!” The 
enemy appeared more numerous than ever, and the 
roofs and yards were literally covered with their 
missiles. The greatest danger to the Spaniards lay 
in the operations of the battering and mining parties, 
who, regardless of bullets from the wall turrets, sought 
steadily to open fresh breaches. Conspicuous in the 
hostile camp was a richly dressed Indian, surrounded 
by a staf of finely attired warriors, who seemed to 
direct. operations, and whose orders were received with 
the deepest reverence. This personage the prisoners 
declared to be Cuitlahuatzin, and the next in rank 
Quauhtemotzin Charge after charge was made by 
his direction, and with a vehemeuce that threatened 
to carry everything before it; and loudly rang the 
yells, whether of delight at some advantage gained or 
of fury over a repulse. 

Thus the besieged were harassed beyond endurance. 
Large numbers were wounded, and all were exhausted 
from vigils, hard fighting, trying work, and the want 
of sufficiont water and food; for in view of the stop- 
page of supplics, rations had becn reduced. Those 
of the Narvaez expedition were particularly disheart- 
ened, and bestowed freely their maledictions, first on 
Velazquez, who had sent them to such a country, 
and then upon Cortés, whose promises of golden 
treasures and well stocked encomicndas had lured 








+ Marina asked Montezuma if s new king had been chosen, but ho did not 
think they would lect one while he lived. Vetancert, Teatro Mea, pt ii, MI 
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them to this plight. Perceiving, however, that unity 
of purpose alone could save’ them, they stifled 
regrets and showed Cortés that somcthing must 
immediately be done to stay the onslaught, Test: the 
huilding fall about their ears. It was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, but it must be done; the proud Spanish 
general must sue to the greatly injured. captive king, 
pleading for his influence in behalf of peace? Monte- 
zuma had all these days been closely confined to his 
rooms brooding over the insults offered him, and 
apparently indifferent to the danger from without. 
When the message was brought he sullenly said, 
“Why docs Malinche address himself to me, who 
care no longer for life? I will not listen to him, for 
he it is who has brought me into this plight.” He 
intimated further that the promises of the gencral 
could not be relied upon, and that his words carried a 
double meaning. Olmedo and Olid, who had come to 
urge the request, had recourse to soothing words and 
persuasion, and succeeded in mollifying him some- 
what.' He replied, however, that it was probably too 
late to appease the Mexicans by promises. “They have 
now a new leader,” he said, “who is resolved to spare 
no Spaniard, and I believe that you have all to die in 
this city.”° Nevertheless he yielded, and as befitted 






*+Fue acordado de demandalles pazes para malir de Mexico, 
Cortes, que el gran Monteuma les hablasse.” Bernal Dizz, Hist, V 4 
‘Mutecruma....dijo que Te measen....y que 61 hublaria & los capitanes.' 
‘as, 129-30, The latter statement may be Herrera’s authority for 
jontezums was the first to propose speaking to the Mexicans. 
cop. x. Observing Caitlehustzin’s regal authority over the be- 
“Montcroms waa etized with « St of josioue alarm for throne and 

‘orto, - 






con el castigo clo los culpados. ...le promotin casti 
Yersion of Tesnzamor, Recop. trusticiones, NS., eap. vi. 


287-8, 
> He felt no eagerness to plead in behalf of those who had caused all bis 
misfortunes, and he was only too conscious that his pusillanimity must have 
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the momentous point at issue, he arrayed himself in 
the richly bejeweled robes of state, and placed upon 
his head the mitred copilli, beneath whose precious 
feathers gleamed the golden plate.* Carefully guarded 
he ascended to the roof and stepped to the parapet, 
preceded by a courtier who bore the triple wand of the 
empire, as was customary on such occasions. Instantly 
the tumult was hushed, even before the leaders could 
issue orders for a stay of hostilities; instantly a thou- 
sand heads were bent in humble adoration before the 
august majesty of their sovereign. This attitude, 
however, was assumed but for a moment; soon these 
same heads were held higher than ever. Then the 
chiefs drew near to listen to the unhappy monarch. 

Montezuma had appeared with a feeling of mingled 
fear and doubt as to what his reception might be, 
and he did not fail to observe that the accustomed 
reverence was shown only for an instant, involuntarily, 
as it were, and that silence was prompted rather by 
curiosity than respect. The urgency of the momen: 
demanded that he should speak, but it was rather as 
supplicant than ruler that he turned to his people. 

“You are in arms, my children,” he said, ‘in hot 
battle. Why is this? You will be slain, and there will 
be heard throughout the land for many years the wail 
of wives and little ones. You would give me my 
liberty, and I thank you. You do not turn from me 
in anger, and I thank you. You have not chosen 
another king in my stead, and I thank you. Such an 
act would displease the gods, and bring destruction 
1bjecta, while the elevation of his brother te 
hed thi 


influence which till thon may ha 
ly avoid afeeling of jeslonay at the: 


degraded him in the yea of hia 
the leadership must have dimin: 
remained with him. He» eould hi 

of thia elevation ; and if he, during alae of anger against, Co é 
counselled the proceedings of Cuitlahuatzin, he now felt probably both grieved 
and terrifiod at the storm he had raised. He also harbored a wholesome fat 
of Malinche, and the prospect of his speedy departure helped to stir anew the 
mbers of hope, |All might yet be well: the expital mignt be spared further 

fear. 


desolation, and he again resume his former 
of hia fret mecting with Cortés, Native Rucra, i. This 


‘appearance of the empsror tock place on the 27th of June, aa Cortés states, 
ut Bernal Dias, Herr-ra, and Ixtlilxoohitl place it reapoctively om the Sth, 
6th, and 7th day of the siege. 
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on all. And sec! I am no prisoner. Go your way; 
I am free. By divine command I must remain the 
guest of the Spaniards yet a little longer, and you 
must not molest them, for soon they will retum 
whence they came. Alas, my people, my country, 
my ecrown!”? 

‘With a heavy sigh, and midst copious tears, his 
head fell on his breast. The monarch’s strength had 
indeed departed. The people knew that he spoke 
falsely, that he was little better than imbecile, unfit 
to be their sovereign. Oh, if he but had the good 
fortune to die while helping them to grind to powder 
theso hated enemies! Only a little while ago hia 
words would have been received as the utterances of a 
deity. Now the scales had fallen from their eyes, and 
they saw him as he was. They could bear no more. 
Jeers and groans reached him from every direction. 
“Coward! chicken! Woman to the Spaniards, fit only 
for the gown and the spindle! Murderer of your 
nobles!” Such were the cries which now reached 
his ears as he stood stupefied with agony. Presently 
came a shower of arrows aud stones, and before the 
Spanish guard could interpose their shields several 
missiles struck him, one on the left temple, which 
caused him to fall senseless into the arms of the 
by-standers.* 

1 Herrera, doa. ii Wib. x. onp. x. Bernal Dina, Hist. Verdad., 101. ‘To 
molestisen & los estrangeros y fuésen ous amigos, pues su yerons corria, 
riesgo.’ Teocomoc, Recop. tradiriones, MS., cap. vi. Cortés, followed by 
Gomara, gives him'no time to speak ere the people sean 

*They would no longer recognize him as emperor, oto, Saying this, a 


ghiet threw 0 stone which struck Monterume on the forehead, Burin, (let. 
Acosta attributes this first 





ss Aaaate “va Castellano tenia caydaio de srrodelare 
Moteram: lodra on Ina siones.’ Herrera.doo. i. lib, x. oap. x, 
Had not the ‘Spuciaras held ap « shield belore ‘Montezuma the people would 
have known it was he and not thrown the stone which killed him, says Caro, 
his lator son-in-law. Ovitdo, iii, 650. Gamara io inclined to believe thia, 
for his people ‘no Io quisieran hazer mas que sacar se los ojos.’ Hiv. Mez.. 
15s. Cn sasta aleanso al emperuder en ef extomago que 10 airavess por ei 
ato, aio, Ss ara la ans TMG ee Wl aes nae 

missiles, for thoy pitied him, and were prepared to obey his injunctiozs, 
Jat Cacama, who see besind the cxperor. made signs that they should ccn- 
tinue tho attack without regard for him or for the monarch, ‘Terocomee, 
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Startled by the crime they had committed, awe 
fell upon the multitude as the stricken sovereign was 
led away, Taking advantage of, this fecling Cortés 
beckoned the chicfs to a parley with a view to explain 
what Montezuma had intended to convey. He had 
always wished them well, he said, and felt grieved 
to wage war for what had occurred during his ab- 
sence. He desired peace, yet the desire was not 
prompted by fear, but by consideration for their safety 
and that of the city. The chiefs replied that. the 
Spaniards must leave the country to the natives, and 
depart at once. That was exactly what they wished 
to do, replied Cortés, but they would not be driven 
away. If the Mexicans desired them to go, they 
must abandon the sicge, tear down the barricade, and 
retire to their homes; they must likewise restore the 
bridges ond eupply provisions. To this the chiefs de- 
clined to listen, declaring that they would not lay 
down their arms so long as there was a Spaniard left 
on whom to use them.® The evident desire of the 
besieged for peace served only to encourage the In- 

















Reon, tradidoney, MS.. cap, vis | According to Bernal Diaz, the four 
who had approached 0 conter with him expressed their sympathy for his 
fortunes. They had now chosen as leader *Coadlabacan, senor de Iztapalapa,' 
and had sworn to the gods to contiaue the war till all Spaniards ware oxter- 
minated, "Yet thoy prayed daily to the goa for foty, and if all went 
yell ho would more than ever bo their lori. ‘They hed hardly finished when 
Showers of missites fell, of walen threo avones and an arrow Wit him, on the 


head, arm, and leg, Wit, Verda., 104, * Remoraa anccseded to inault," and 
they fled, says Roberteon, Hist, Am., 90, astatement which Prescott improves 
by tating that the square before the fort was left empty. But remorse mast 
have beea brief, for the main authorities, Cortés, Gomara, Bernal Diaz, and 
‘Torquemada, either declare or intimate that the assault never atopped. ‘No 
por es ces la guerra y muy maa recia y muy cruda de cada din.’ Cortes, 
Cartas, 130, 








this vagueness cvilently, into extending the siege and confounding Ue wveuta 
ta that movern historizns have all tne or less remained! myst), Sols 
asmmes that curing Montezurna’s illness the siege was conducted only by 
ing yartics, the main forces being o:cupied with crowning the new 
Hat, Mex., ii, 185-6. This ia probably due to a misconstruction of 
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dians, and the assault was renewed with an increased 
ardor that taxed the defenders to the utmost. 

And now, whatever the cost, a way out of this 
place must be opened. Cortés knew of three cause- 
ways which led to the mainland, the only means 
of exit for his forces. He knew that they were low 
and narrow, exposed on both sides to the attacks of 
canoe fleets, and intersected by a number of bridges 
which were perhaps by this time raised. Each of 
these openings was an almost impassable chasm. The 
southern causeway to Iztapalapan was two leagues in 
length, and provided with seven drawbridges, besides 
a strong fortress, which rendered it impassable to an 
enexny. The northern, leading to Tepeyacac, was one 

Jeapue long, while the shortest, conducting westward 

lacopan, half a league distant, was broken by only 
ih ee badges! % Cortés resolved to undertake the pas- 
sage by this last named causeway. During the night 
had been completed three mantas, of light framework 
and planks, each to hold twenty musketeers and 
archers, with which it was hoped to check the as- 
sailants on the roofs. These mantas were built with 
two chambers, provided with loop-hules; the upper 
ranged on a level with the house-tops of ordinary 
one-story buildings of the city, and had doors, so as 
to allow of sallies upon the roofs.” 

The following morning, June 28th, Cortés placed 
himself at, the head of five hundred Spaniards and 
over three thousand allies, and took the direction 
of the Tlacopan causeway.” By a sudden charge the 
cavalry drove back the Indians and allowed the free 
passage of the mantas, which were drawn and pushed 





Es ete ana tre no, at yen la do Vatapalaph, siete! ZTerera, det 
fi, Hib x. cap. xis Native Races, i BOL ot 
" Corteny Caria, 190, 133.” “Quatro. lage 
‘veynta y cinco hombres,’ sya Ternal Dias, / 
tas... .c0 sus ruedas; leuauan treynta hom 
rueseas do tres ddan” Herrera, Ine. eit. Drawn by mer 
yr, dee. vs cap. ¥._ ‘Cabin cada vno veynte hombres, con picts exeopetas 
y bales lestas y vn tir.’ Gomara, Hid. Mez., 154. 
‘Herrera unwisely assumes that the three towers with their forces were 
respectively directed against the three csusewsy approuclies, 
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by Tlascaltecs, and protected by bodies of infantry. 


A corps of pioneers accompanied them with pickaxes, 
mattocks, crow-bars, and ladders, to destroy barricades 
and walls, and to scale buildings. Four cannon were 
also brought. The rear was protected by a portion 
of the cavalry. The Aztecs were at first amazed at 
the curious moving turrets, and feared that they might 
contain more terrible destroyers even than the grape- 
charged guns; but finding them less dangerous, they 
continued their efforts, and fast and thick poured 
the stones and arrows on the line of advance, particu- 
larly on the engines, which were severely damaged. 
The march proceeded, however, with more or less inter- 
ruption till a raised bridge was reached on the main 
road, where the Indians had gathered in vast numbers, 
with an evident dotermination to check the expedi- 
tion. The turrets were brought alongside the houses 
adjoining the canal in order to clear the crowded 
roofs, but regardless of the volleys from the frrelocks, 
the natives on the roofs plied their missiles only the 
faster, letting fly heavy rocks" upon the engine cover- 
ings, so as to render them untenable and hinder the 
manoeuvring of the cannon. This success enabled the 
warriors beyond the canal and behind the barricades 
io maintain their assault with great effect, and to pre- 
vent a further advance. They gained a considerable 
advantage by a change of tactics in directing the mis- 
siles to a great extent against the legs of the Span- 
iards, to their serious discomfiture.* After spending 
the greater part of the forenoon in an unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy the houses nearest the canal, and 
to fill a passage across it, the troops retired to the 
fort greatly disheartened. Even the Tlascaltecs, who 
were usually so glib of tongue in replying to Aztec 
taunts, for once held their peace.® 

Mcanwhile the battle raged fiercely round the fort. 

De tres y quatro arrouss, que maltrataron a los que yuan en los in- 
genios, y rompieron las tablas.’ Werveru, deo. ii, lib. x. cap. x. 


‘s* Hirieron a maa de decientoa Castellancs.” Id.. cap. ix 
'5+/Nos mataron un espaol y birieron muchos.’ Cortés, Cartas, 190-1. 
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The temple in front of it, since its evacuation by the 
Spaniards, had been cceupied by some five hundred 

exicans, chosen men, who introduced a large quan- 
tity of ammunition and supplies, and began to batter 
the besieged quarter. It was this shower which had 
first damaged the turrets and harassed the march. 
Perceiving the danger of leaving so commanding a 
sition in hostile hands, Cortés had sent his chamber- 
ee Escobar, with one hundred men” and some allies 
to dispossess them. This was no easy task, for the 
pyramid was ct rent extent and over eighty feet in 
height, composed of a series of abrupt stone terraces, 
each receding about six feet from the one beneath, 
and so arranged that the ascent led along the entire 
circuit of each ledge before the steps conducting to 
the next could be gained." Twenty men, says Cortés, 
could have held it against a thousand; yet the one 
hundred were to attempt it. Step by step they 
fonght. their way, beneath showers of arrows, and 
against javelins, and sword and lance thrusts from 
the upper ledges. More dangerous even than these 
weapons were the cumbrous missiles in the shape of 
heavy stones and timber which came crashing down 
upon them. Three times® did Escobar lead his men 
to the charge, only to see them repulsed and sent 
rolling down the steps and over the ledges, Finally 
he sent word to Cortés that the task was impracti- 
cable. The general received this notice while vainly 
battling at the canal, and he eagerly seized upon it 
as excuse for changing his base of operation. He 
hurried to the spot, threw a cordon round the pyr- 


16+ Sabieron alld dos vigas rollizas para desde alli echarlas sobre las casas 
reales y hundirlas” dahamun, Hist. Cong.» 30. Peter Martyr sapposes the 
le 





0] 
tem long held by the enemy, but this is contrary to what 
Gate and Sbagun my. 

"Three han: 





sys Gomara, 
1®For a full description of this pyramid sce Native Races, ii. 579 et so. 
Some hore had beer taken to clear the approaches but they lipped on, the 
smooth pavement, and were sent back as unserviceable, Bernal Diaz, Hisi. 
Verdad., 105, 
39 Avometio la tres o quatro veres, y otros tantos dias,’ is Gomara’s inter- 
pretation, in order to fill up the time asaumed by him. ial. Mer., 156. 
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amid, and although badly wounded in the left hand he 
immediately led his men to the charge. The Span- 
iards were making fair progress, when two heavy 
beams, which had been reserved at the summit for 
the last extromity, were loosened and sent, tumbling 
down the side, so directed as to sweep to destruction 
the assailants along its entire length. At about. the 
centre of their terrible passage, full before them, stood 
Cortés. Immediate death for himself and his brave 
comrades seomed incvitable, when behold! by some 
unseen finger the beams were turned end foremost 
and shot harmlessly through the opening made for 
them by the soldiers. ‘Thanks be to God and the 
virgin, whose image was placed in this tower!” cried 
Cortés, as without the loss of a moment he sprang 
forward and speedily gained the summit. There the 
fight assumed the form of a gladiatorial combat, a 
hand-to-hand and line-to-line conflict, poised in mid- 
air on this narrow slippery sammit, and in full view 
of the whole city, As if by common consent the 
combatants below paused in their bloody work and 
stood breathless, lost in the more thrilling sight 
above. 

At the eastern end of the platform stood the two 
three-story chapels, over fifty feet in height, origi- 
nally dedicated to Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca. 
Against this the Indians had massed themselves, 
fierce in their desperation. The Castilians had taken 
their stand at the other end. Tt was an awful situa- 
tion, diro destruction being inevitable to one side or 
the other. With nerves and sinews strained to their 
utmost tension, they stood between attacks regarding 
each other, regarding every motion, anon picking 
from the other's number with javelin, dart, or musket, 
as they were able. It was with difficulty the Span- 
iards could stand, and there was no railing round 
the slippery height; but fortune again assisted by 
unveiling the sun and sending its blinding rays full in 
the face of the enemy. Every now and then the sol- 
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diers charged in solid phalanx into the centre of the 
opposite mass, only to be obliged to retire under the 
pressure of its weight, and to recsive the counter- 
charge, encouraged by wildly gesticulating priests, who 
flitted to and fro in bloody robes and dishevelled 
hair. Aware of the inferiority of their weapons, the 
natives sought rather to seize hold of the Spaniards, 
singly or in groups, and with the recklessness of 
doomed men to hurl themselves with their victims 
from the dizzy height. In one instance Cortés him- 
self was sclected for this terrible fate. Inspired to 
martyrdom and revenge, two young nobles watched 
their opportunity, and approached him on their knees, 
as if pleading for mercy. Ere he had time to con- 
sider the situation they had seized him in their 
arms and were struggling to gain the edge. One 
moment more and he would have been dashed to 
death, but by putting forth his whole strength, 
nerved by desperation, he succeeded in freeing him- 
self from their grasp. Ojeda was singled out for a 
similar attempt, and would have perished had not a 
Genoese come to his aid.” 

For three hours the struggle lasted, while one In- 
dian after another was picked off by the bullet and 
the arrow, or pierced by the pike and sword, or sont: 
headlong over the platform, either to be crushed by 
the fall or to be transfixed by the Spaniards on the 
ledges below. As their number diminished, many a 
one sought the higher martyrdom by leaping from the 
sacred spot into paradise. Thus melted away that 
fated band of Aztec warriors. At the portal of 
Huitzilopochtli’s chapel fell the last defender; and two 
priosts, ono of thom the high-priest, alono remained 
to offer themselves as captives. On entering the 
chapel consecrated to the virgin no traces appeared 
of the holy emblems, only evidences of idolatrous 


® Ojeda appears to 
‘these two struggles. doe 
in nothing unlikely in eit 





¢ sole authority upon which Herrera relies for 
ib. x. cap. ix. Clavigero doubte them; yet there 
tempt. 
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rites, and upon the altar stains from the blackened 
hands of the temple attendants” In the adjoining 
chapel the war-god was found reinstalled in all its 
glittering hideousness. Some consolation for this 
sacrilegious intrusion was offered to the victors in 
despolling it of the rich ornaments, while the cacao 
and other provisions stored here by the garrison 

roved a prize to the half-famished Spaniards. The 

lascaltecs, so long deprived of meat, pounced upon 
the bodies of the slain heroes to secure them for a 
feast, which should not only satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, but infuse their hearts and minds with some 
of the ‘qualities of the valiant dead The chapels 
wore then fired. The upper portion of the structure 
being of wood, the flames rose in columns heavenward, 
heralding the triumph of the Spaniard, and striking 
the Indian with awe. It was a great and thrilling 
feat, this fight upon the temple top; and so the natives 
rogarded it, their heart,and mind, and paintings being 
all stained sanguine over its renembrance.* 





7 Tt was related afterward that whon the natives first sought to remove 
tthe virgin. image their hands clove powerlemly to it for nome time, and left 
their marks upon it, Oriedo, iii. 510. Montezuma, being told of this miracle, 
ordered the image to be ‘left in its place. Afterward, ‘parecid, negua 
supimoe, que el gran Montepuma tenia $ deuocion en ella, 6 miedo, y In 
mands guanlar.’ Bernal Diaz. Hist. Verdad., 104, 102. Others. as will be 
shown, suppose it to havo been saved by its owner, Villafuerte, perhaps 
‘when Cortes withdrew the troops from the temple, or to have fled by its 
own miraculous power to the shrine at Remedios. 

33 ‘Comierd de los caualleros Mexicanos muertos.’ Herrera, deo. ii. lib. x 


cap, ix, 
* Cortés, Cartas, 130-1. According to Bernal Diaz the sally with the engines 
was directed against tho temple, which ho appears to placo at some distance. 
It was held by 3000 or 4000 Indians, ‘all chiefs,’ and cost the Spaniards 45 
lives, every man being beside wounded. ‘They returned hard. preased by the 
enemy, 'Semostro Cortes mui vard, como siepre.’ Hist, Verdad., 103-4, * Mu- 
rieron todos quinientos Indios, como valientos.” Gomara, Hist. Mez., 157. ‘Ea 
trecientos caualleros que alli estauan no quedaron szys viuos.’ Herrera, loc, 
cit, This author describes on a later occasioa the capture of a tower attached 
to Monteuma’s own palace, from which missiles fell with telling effect. Cortes 
‘vith 200 men to rudwoe it and is hetly receivedy yut the Indians, ry; 
ing upon the execution to be made by some lose beams which are to berolled 
down upon the assailants at a favorable moment, allow the Spaniards to rosh 
forward and gain the tower, putting almost every oconpant to the sword. 
This story is probably « version of the temple fight. 
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DEATH OF MONTEZUMA. 
Juxe, 1520. 


A Livixo Dears—Tae Orp Turret Party anp Taz Naw Powsn— 
Azrec DriaNce—Pzartous Postmtox or THE SPANIARDS—DISAPPOINT 
unyt to Coatés—Axoruen Saty—Tux Dyixc Moxarca—He Has 
xo Destre to Live—His Resecrioy ov a New Farrk—He wi, 
‘Nowe or Tae Hzaven oF Tax Sraxtinps—Coxmexns mis CHinvens 
to Conris— Tue Cnanscrin or Moxrscuma asp ov mis Rerax, 


Lova before this the Spaniards had Icarned that 
the power which had arisen in Montezuma’s stead 
was of a different quality from that lately wielded 
by the pee caged monarch, whose proud spirit they 
had so blighted and brought low. No Quetzalcoatl 
or other personage, fair or dark, heaven-descended or 
of import infernal, might now interpose to prevent 
the killing and cooking of the strangers. Cortés 
had thought that the late spoliation of idols would 
fill the people with awe toward beings so superior 
to their gods. But when he threatened that if they 
did not lay down their arms not a man of them 
should remain alive, nor one stone be left on another 
throughout all their city, they laughed at him, the 
priests abetting. “How speak you so foolishly,” they 
said, “mortal as we now know you to be, when for 
every Spanish life we are prepared to sacrifice, if 
need be, twenty-five thousand of our own lives?” 
They had cut off retreat at the causeways, so that 
the lake alone was open to exit, and here they were 
prepared with fleets of canoes filled with resolute 
men. Even should the Spaniards hold out against 


ue, Max, Vor. 1. 9 (49) 
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assault, hunger and thirst: must overcome them in the 
end. “The truth of this was too evident,” observ: 
Cort¢s, “for hunger alone would have soon killed us. 

The imperial party, which had sunk to insignificance 
since the elevation of Cuitlahuatzin to the leadership, 
and was now sustained only by a few relatives of 
Montezuma, had no longor a voice in the dircetion 
of affairs. Their efforts to make terms with the 
Spauiards might have gained public approval, but 
the ambition of Cyitlahuatzin stood in the way of 
any compromise. To release the ‘strangers would be 
to restore Montezuma, and he preferred to occupy 
the throne himself. He was also covetous of mili- 
tary fame; and knowing the desperate condition of 
the besieged, he hoped by their reduction to add to 
his record of glorious achievements.’ 

The soldiers felt the peril of their position more 
than the general. They had been cheered for a 
moment by victory, only to find how barren it was; 
only to realize that many such triumphs would prove 
their ruin. Tn order to comntoract this growing de- 
spondenvy, Cortés resolved on a night sally with half 
his force. ‘The Indians being unprepared for this, the 
party advanced with comparative impunity, destroyed 
several barricades, and fired a large number of houses 
along the Tlacopan road, where the roof assault had 
been so severe. The warriors having finally gathered 
in sufficient foree to render retreat advisable, the 
Spaniards destroyed a number of buildings in the 
vicinity of their quarters before entering, and thus 
secured additional immunity. 

The present purpose of the Spaniards was to open 
an exit from the city. At a council, called to con- 











1 In Meanwerit de 1528, Aubin, Col., Cihwacohuatl und Tzihuacpopucatzin, 
Twothers of Monteruma, are nam te the leaders of the opposition party 
connected also with the followers of Quetzalsoatl, who abhorred the eruel rites 
of the Aztecs. ‘They succeeded, it in introducing provisions for 
the besieged. Braxecurde Lourtoury, Mist. Nat. Civ., iv. 317-18, But this 
doubiful. ‘ 

1 This is probably the sally which Herreraintrusta to Salcedo. dec. ii lib. x 
cap. Vili, 
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sider the situation, it was admitted that delay would 
only reduce their strength without corresponding gain, 
and with the prospect of closing more effectually the 

te against them.’ It was a great disappointment to 
Jortés thus to abandon his hard-earned advantage. 
There were those who would exult over his mis- 
fortunes, and never could he hope to win favor from 
the king except by somo brilliant success. But 
this he would yet achieve, God willing, or perish in 
the attempt. 

The engines were strengthened, and every prepa- 
tation was made to meet the rapidly accumulating 
difficulties. At dawn a large force set: out in the 
direttion of the ‘Ilacopan causeway to secure its ap- 
proaches.* The advance was made in the order of the 
day provious, with guns and pioncers, and with cav- 
alry in front and rear. The Jate destruction of houses 
proved of no considerable advantage, but the cannon 
being brought to play on the barricades, an openins 
was soon made. The engines, with their fortified 
sides aud covers, proved more efficient than former 
in checking assaults from the roofs. The soldiers 
accordingly advanced with firmer resolution, and 
although the showers from the house-tops were still 
troublesome, and resistance on the strects was as 
fierce as ever, yet one after another the first four 
eanals were captured. The nearest, houses were 
razed, and with the débris roadways were thrown 
across the channels. 

These operations were carricd on in the face 
of a bitter onslaught, and occupied the entire day. 
Evening being at hand the crossings were left in 
charge of a strong guard, composed of the freshest 
men, while the rest returned to the fort. 





1 Por importunidad do muchos, ...acorlé do talir della? Carta det Fjtr- 
lea, in Teustnuteritr, Col, Dots, ie 4 capitan dilatata de ends dit ka 
Geka valida ine thootioes inaatal that heahoold lave: Apunda Probarme 
MeL te in Li. 423. a, 

wigero directs the operation against the Izta road, whict 
Ban beeua uecaas maksuaera,Covetscaglitt sertgh Ge the point 
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Montezuma the while lay a-dying, prostrate a-dying, 
not as Vespasian would have an emperor die—stand- 
ing; but with manhood, and the aspirations of man, 
ay, even the regrets and remorse incident to foiled 
endeavor, all crushed he was killed when the insults 
of his people fell upon him; he scarcely heeded their 
darts and stones. 

It is not necessary always that breath shall cease 
before one can be dead. From Ianthe’s spirit fell 
the shackles of sense, the body being left with its 
animal life, but soulless. And though corporal life 
was yet present in Moatezuma, the soul was already 
free: the accursed aliens had done their worst. When 
the might of sacred sovereignty was extinguished, the 
remains were less than man, though they walked, and 
talked, and wept. 

, Compared with his present, condition, how dignified 
and happy death would have been by the hands of his 
brother priests, before the gods, in the eyes of the 
nation, on the sacred sacrificial stone! Or, like that 
among the Massugetw, told of by Herodotus, who 
sacrificed and ate their old people, holding natural 
death a misfortune—even this or any other stepping 
down an] out would have been preferable to thus 
dying Jike a silly hare in a trap! 

He refused food and any attention to the wounds, 
which were far from fatal. He tore off the bandages, 
throw frem him all medicines, and bared his body to 
disease, cven as his soul had been long since bared, 
and stretched out his hand to hasten the cold stony 
grasp of death. What a farce was life,and honor, and 
majesty, all to end in poverty and disgrace! Feeling 
the all-changing moment at hand, he summoned Cortés; 
for despite his long maltreatment he entertained a kind 
of affection for the monster, who might even yct prove 
to be the demi-god of some far away incomprehensible 
world. Morcover, the Spaniard’s intellect and arm 
were the stronger; he was his son-in-law and probable 
successor; Uherefore, though his jailer, he would speak 
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with him. And when he came Montezuma said: 
“The end for me approaches, Malinche; it is even 
here. You cannot harm me further, nor help me if 
you would. I have given you all; you have taken 
all—my liberty, my kingdom, my life, and that which 
is more to me than kingdom, liberty, or life, the 
affection of my people, the love of my counsellors and 
friends; and respect—respect of self, and that sacred 
respect which, living or dead, is mine by inheritance, 
and by virtue of my office. But I would not upbraid 
you; L pray only that my rain will benefit yous I beg 
of you care for my children, and I conjure you to 
avenge me on my rebel subjects and their leaders." 
Moved by the touching appeal, Cortés promised 
all that was asked of him, while remonstrating with 
the monarch for rejecting food and medicine. Mon- 
tezuma then, in like manner, exhorted his nobles who 
were prisoners with him, and was touched by their 
sorrow for the sad state of the empire, and their 
manifestation of affection for himself. Father Olmedo, 
who had never relaxed his efforts for the captive’s 
conversion, now pressed to his aid the general. But 
in vain. All clse these beings maledict had taken 
from him; they should not now rob him of his re- 
ligion. His faith was as dear to him, as true, as 
pure, as efficacious, as was theirs to them. Away 
with another's gods! Let each live and die by his 
own. Ho was high-priest, too, and for him to prove 
reereant to the national faith would overshadow all his 
former crimes combined. ‘What is this they would 
have of me?” he groaned within himself. Then turning 
suddenly to Olmedo, he asked, “Do Spaniards go to 
$ In a privienio in favor of the daughter Isabel, Cortia refers to this 
terview, saying that three daughters were intrusted to im. \o allusi 
made to any s0n, The affectionate terms in wiich he herein speaks of 
tezuna mist be due to political reasons, and perhops to a rasard for the 
rineossea. Panes, Visryen, in Monumentos Dontin. Bsp., MS. Rami 
Tidicnles tie idea of an ap ‘e 
terms withhim, Bor, Mer. 
zuina to save the Spaniard 


lial 
Seed wad oct Cocteoyan tho, irubend of ous or incre of Lis daughters, dhe 
proper penon to protect their sistera? 
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this heaven of yours?” “Assuredly,” was the reply; 
“it was made for them, and is held by Christians, 
against all others, as the reward of their pure belicf 
and gentle deeds.” “It is cnough; I will none of it,” 
raid Montezuma, who from that; moment would not. 
listen to a word of Christian exhortation.’ It was 
carly in the morning of the 30th of June,’ three days 


©The question of his conversion has been much discussed. ‘No Je pudo 
atracr a qus 90 bolviesto Cristiano,” says Bernal Disz, Mist, Verda, 1 
and Herrera is even more explicit. dee. fi, ik. x. eap.x. Cortés and h 
lowers, Martyr and Ovietlo, give no indications to the contrary. Ixtlilx schitl 
siatos, howover, that he id learned reveral prayers an:] even begsod for 
Japtison, bu: that the rite was defornd *por la pasrar siguient, que cma de la 
resurreccion, y fae tan desdichade, quo nunea aleanzs tanto bien.” Hist. Chich 
2), Yet he adds that it has beet said ‘que so bautize y sy llamé Don Juan, 
+ Aceurdings to Coram ie dell for baptian: i: th ag of 
it, bat if vacdeterai 20 po,tpone the rite till p ntovost, for gr 
musrea tothe troabl-a arising 
ni Nusve nik hora « 
Gon ta prise dl paleer!™ Ted Merge Ike Cuveea bal ponraailsl hac at 
Vitanenrt, during the exrly days of Ins imprisonment. to aceep? baptism, and 
hew to (ie temple for tae purpose, but at the lstan cusat he exeaset 
Hiaseif on the groan that the india:is would elect mottier lod and attade 
tua all if ie abandosel the faith. cher Duran, 
67 the eont oe his hero, 
stern. Pate 
proaent 





















































vomteltna (0 
prota beliof therein, although he had 3 
L Hist, Dud, MS. 44, 45. The 
1 with respect to Uimedo.. Camara basal) 
1 Cortés and Alvarado for spuwors. Hi 
‘Lthe poiat, J elares ex 
ed, wlien_ he ree: 
Cortes, Olid, ant Alvarado wers the smonsors. 2-0 
tie poviliatratirionen, probinntowpue of emprreotor Mowndninuc resol so 
seraoitu's dy! buv'isnd, | Whis author wrote at the cloie of the siteenth 
ry and follows tralitions oily. Bustamante. 1 
reviewed tho question, and follows Tezozomoc implicitty. In support thereat 
be quotes a poom, by Captain. Angel Betancoort, wherein ho refers t2 Monte- 
zania 11 the “indio bantveio, intvoduccs the vague utieranes of Llilvochith 
and ‘empts to miscunstruc a certain expression of Cortés, Montemma. 
tells Gre lative to baptize hia daughters, and thia Bustananto rezanls as proof 
that he hinslfd ‘herite, ‘Ile does not suppose that the rlision of the 
vicious sp. cts could ‘ave hud great attracsions for him, bat wici about 10 
die hy accep 1 Haak res in 
Cheamalynin Hist. one 2 
fvilows ‘forynenada 
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ever refered to Coie sappose rahi, us thy esraialy woald hs 
in conection with so distingitishul a pursonage hud they folt empowered. Sor. 
Me Boletin. 





chronolory, as indiested in the Cartas, shows clearly that he le't 
Mes hho aight of Jun 39th, a4 will be demonstrated. Te alo 
in iss whet Kemal Dias and Herom distinctly asert, that considerable 
fizniing took place oa the Thespan read het ime the corpse was 

iicrvel to the Aztecs and the Spiuiands returned ta thoir quarters pre- 
Jarazory to evacuation, ence the death mast have secarred easly oa that 
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eftor the trying scone in the presence of his poopte, 
that the monarch breathed his last. And cven the 
Spaniards forgot fora moment their diabclisms, and 
allowed their minds to dwell on the virtues of this 
magnificent heathen, this mighty sovereign, their 
sweet-tempered prisoner, and kind and generous host. 

Of a truth, despite his pusillanimity with regard 
to the Spaniards, which was indeed little else than 
pardonuble superstition, this man was in many re- 
spects not unworthy the title of Groat so freely 
betowed upon him. Montezuma was but forty-one" 
at the time of his death, and had wielded the sceptre 
for nearly eighteen years with wonderful success. 
Under him the Aztec empire acquired its widest 
extent and greatest glory. While his armies by well 
directed opcrations spread the terror of his name to 
distant provinees and increased the national domain 
hy fresh conquests, his subtle intrigues secured ad- 
vantages at home, and established tho supremacy of 
Mexico in the tripartite alliance. With a high regard 
for the dignity of his throne, he caused the sovereign 
to be worshipped almost like a god, and sustained 
the grandour of his surroundings with lavish expendi- 
ture. This severe and ostentatious pride kept him 
above the reach of his people, and failing to under- 
stand their wants or to sympathize with their condi- 
tion, he ruled not by love, but by fear. Thus it is 
that we find the native records dwell upon his fitful 








day, Hereraconfinas Cort’ teatimony that he could not have died before 
toe g0ets entre to hx emp TE 
‘also generally admitted that ho was not wounded before the third day of the 
sic 
e Cortes Hors por él, y tolos nuestros Capttanes, y soldados; & hombres 
geo rte roi fan red fan como fcr atest 
Bernt Dias, Ho. Ferdine. Woke Cortés speaks highly of him, * 
tavo mui buena voluntad low Eapanioles,” but this is in the deed pia 
fo his daughter. Boo Prisiteyl, Monamevtoe Domin. Bigy, MS, 00. In the 
Cistas bath iafeeral ta, manhy aah eaplive wie dice... after eapinig Ehae Ke 
never consentad to the doath of Spaniard nor injury axainat 
Comarsudids: “Tambien ny qaien Yo cotrario dign.” Ta a. 
© hivlgors cays 1A, luk Béenal Diag, wlio ros sp inch ix his 20d 
coul' hart'y havo boon mistaken, and the comparative youth of his children 
also indicaies that dl is more correct, 
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cold-blooded cruelty and superstition, not as a tyrant, 
however, but as an administrator of their own cruel 
yet revered rites. He was reputed just, but this 
quality was to be found rather in the intention than 
in the act. With all his pride he appcars to have 
been most affable and kind to those with whom he 
came in contact. The Spaniards certainly found him 
so, In their later intercourse other considerations 
may have ruled him, however, and with the cunning 
and secrecy of his race he may have submitted to the 
inevitable demands of circumstances.” 

Surrounded by fawning ministers, whose existence 
depended on his favor, he was encouraged in the ex- 
travagant habits of a magnificent court, which pro- 
moted their schemes at the expense of a tax-ridden 
people. The ambition to cxtend his fame and power 
required the maintenance of immense armies,of numer- 
ous garrisons, and of costly campaigns, which proved 
another drain on the people. This was augmented in 
subjected provinces be the extortions of imperial 
officers, who found means to prevent the cry of the 
oppressed from reaching the throne. Perhaps the 
most torrible infliction was the levy on the youth of 
both sexes for slaves, and for sacrificial victims to 
appease the bloody appetite of Aztec gods—an appe- 
tite which had increased in horror with the abject 
superstition of this otherwise enlightened monarch. 
Enlightened he undoubtedly was, for as high-priest 
he had become versed in the higher learning of the 

riesthood. The study of mythology came naturally to 

im, while astronomy ‘and natural history were favorite 
subjects with the lords of the lake peoples, the former 
connected with myths and divinations, the latter illus- 
trated by specimens from different regions, and col- 


+ Antes ni despues duvo en este mundo quien Lo igualase en magestad y 

profaniiil...faemuy justiciero....decondicion may serero, aunque cuenl9 ¥ 

ios.” jrililsochitl, Hist, Chick. ‘Dizen los Indios que fue el mejor 

e a1 linajc, y el mayor rey de Mexico," Gomera, Hi Ba eines 
apetto, magnilice, iberale.... ,tua giustizin degencrava in erudelta.’ Clarisers, 
‘Storia’ Mess,, iii, 1325 Herrera, dec. il, Ub, x, @p. x.; Toryuemada, i, 499-30). 
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lected in the botanic and zodlogic gardens of Mexico 
and other cities. The studios of his youth had gained 
for him a well merited respect from his priestly con- 
fréres, and he prudencs and sagacity which controlled 
the well st mind commanded attention in the 
council." While yet a young man there seemed to 
develop qualities which fitted him for the position of 
high-priest, also as counsellor, to which his princely 
rank paved an easy way. Besides this he had shown 
himself possessed of end courage, and had established 
his fame as a general by many victories. 

It was with this reputation, as zealous and learned 
priest, prudent statesman, and brave soldier, that he 
ascended tho throne in 1508, while only twenty-three 
years of age. It is in such terms that his colleague 
Nezahualpilli in his coronation address refers to the 
hopes entertained of the youthful ruler.” Though 
ever a devout servant of the gods, the effeminate 
pleasures of the court weakened the norves and enorgy 
of the soldier, till his warlike ardor survived only in 
a taste for military reviews and for the chase. The 
caution of the general remained, but timidity saves 
few leaders from disaster, Vanity and designing min- 
isters overruled too often the dictates of wisdom in 
the administration of affairs.* His path had been 
prepared by able predecessors, and answered well for 
the policy of aggrandizement which became the lead- 
ing feature of his reign. In this his natural liberality 
and talent for intriguc, fostered by priestly training, 
served him well and procured blindly devoted instru- 
ments for his plans. Tiras, by fair means and foul, the 
empire was raised to the pinnacle of its glory, but 
not being of a natural or healthy growth it proved 
unstable, and crumbling under the strong commotion 








11 Faomny sibio, pes passaua porlas casas assi.o muy necin gj no las sentia. 
Gomara, His. 35, hombre mas sibio de su silo,’ is Bastarants's 
interpretation. ! 
Chinalpain 

T Seo Nat 

¥ © Parva aver can; 
Buoria Mess., iii. 132. 
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covers that Montezuma objected to sacrili 
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created by the approach of Castilians, it revived 
only for a moment in the present uprising like the 
mental illumination preceding death. Montezuma 
could not have failed to recognize the insceurity of 
the bonds which held it, and influenced by the pre- 
dictions of its downfall he readily fell beneath the 
spell of the superior intellects which were to assume 
control. It was his misfortune to have lost the san- 
guine energy of his youth, which might have enabled 
ise above the weaknesses of himself and his 
nd honor were overcome by superstition 
and absorbing love of power, of life, and he reaped 
the natural fruit of puerile and misdirected efforts by 
losing both. Resistanee might not long have delayed 
the inevitable, but it would at least have procured for 
him an end worthy of his grandeur. 

Of his anmany wives may be named the princesses 
Teitlalco, Acatlan, and Miahuaxochitl, of whom the 
first named appears to have been the only legitimate 
consort.“ By her he left a son, Asupacaci, who fell 
during the noche triste, and a daughter, Tecuichpo, 
baptized as Isabel, married consecutively to Quauhte- 
motzin, the last’ Mexican sovereign, to visitador 
general Alonso Grado, to Pedro Andrade Gallego, 
and to Juan Cano de Saavedra, She had children 
by the latter two, from whom descend the illus- 
trious families of Andrade-Montezuma and Cano- 
Montezuma. 

By the Princess Acatlan were left two daughters, 
baptized as Marfa and Mariana. The latter alone 
left offspring, from whom descends the Sotelo-Monte- 
mma family. By the third wife eamo to the emperor 
the son Tlacahucpantzin, known aftor baptism as 
Pedro Yohualicahuacatzin Montezuma, whose de- 
scendants, the condes de Montezums, y de Tula, 
intcrmarried with the noblest families of Spain, and 














¥ Sp Cano, the sonin law, declares, Oviedo, iii. 549, and so Cortés inti. 
nates in the 'privifeyio to Lsibel, whom he calis ‘su logitima hereders,’ 
‘especially counaended to him, 
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connected the name with the highest oftices of state, 
and with the title of grandes. 

¥ OF the rest of the imperial wives and concubines nothing positive ie 


known, save that a number of them and their daughters were liberally be- 
owed, as a mark of imperial favor, on prominent, personages, including 





Spaniards. Alter the conquest they sank into obsctinty, altliongh some o| 
them still managed to maintain a certain consideration among the natives, 
dcspite their poverty. Bernal Diaz. claims that he received ono of the conca” 
ines: upon Olid was bestowed a danghter, and npon Cortin two, it in aid, 
‘one baptized as Ana, tho other as Inés. Two witnesses decliro that. Isabel 
nilso ‘cinco meses questava casadacon. .. Gallego e que pario una fija y que hera 
dol... Cortes.” Coriéa, Resivienria, ii 242, 3), 244; 1, 63,99, 221, 203, The three 
danghiers confided io Cortés on their father's death-bed were nut in the Spau- 
ish quartora at tho timo, at least not all of them, but woro found after the 
conquest and baptize. ‘The cllest and legitimate, the attractive Teexichpo, 
was then tie wife of tho last and captive sovereign, Quaahtemotzin, her 
cousin, who had married her chiefly with a view to strengthen his hold on 
‘tho throne, for she was to young ior the married state. She was baptized 
as Isabel, and her Indian husband having been exceuted, Jo-t2s, on hhia return 
from Hoadnras, gavr her in marriago to the hidalgo Alonso Grado, of Al- 
eintara, who had sazecoled Aviln as contador, end now held ths position of 
Yisitador general of Now Spain. In consideration partly of Grado’ services 
and partly of Isbel’e rank, the eaptain-general bestowed as lower, in the 
carperor's name, ths town of Tacuba (Tlacopan), with the vi 3 
sabject to it, tozetler with the title of aciora therof 
reoounts tho services of her father and the intrusting of is do 
fs eaptain-general and gover ‘e 
L25. Itis given, anon uber books 
Zep., Ms., 69-8. Gaulo dying soon after, without Ban 
Audiate Gallego, by whos she hud one wa, Juan Audrud, Cre funder of the 
Andralo Moatezama fa: inherited tho Villa Alta vilages, 
Oaje wght up hy Cie erown for 
1 peasionof 3.0) pesos, continned by the Mexican govemment i isvexular pay- 
ments. A member of this branch was the bishop of a few yeat 
Cerdreacon dts Mernies, My MoI MF nt 
1549, to tho poverty-atrictzen yet proud dlescenilants, Movie, 40709. ‘The 
‘omission of Gallon’: mickilo tame has led the critical Alama, among others, 
to assume that this family descends from [sabel's ‘ Juan An- 
drade, Precot’'s Mrz, (es, 184), ii, 31. Nor is Prescott free from error 
in connection witht Montezama’s descendants. ‘The Andvace branch became 
allied > the Condesde Miravalle, and a daughver of this house was dhe wife of 
Gonoral Barmazan, who Locame p'edilente inferinoof tho republi, thus raising 
adesceniant of Montezuma. onee again to the aupreme place in'th 
‘The Princess Essbel was married a fourth time, to J1ax Cano 
whom she had five ehil:lren, the inheritors of the ‘cuba cs 
changed fora pension which was eoatinueil by the tepablic. Oi te’ Princess 
Acatian’s two daughters, ‘Torio aud Mariana, the former lefouy ive. Mariana 
marriol the conyiistador Juan do Paz, bringing a dower of thrse towns, and 
alter his ileath she tool for hnshand the conynermr Ceist shal de Val 
By him she had a daavhter, Leonor, who, matrying Diy 
gave orisin to the Notel-Moatezuma fimily. Moser, Mist, La 
‘This wos, with ts coll setion of official papers and extracts 
iaformation alioat Us i tates, 
{ie mother an dart 
ta the emperor of D: 
of Vallerrama, aad 
admitied in 1 
to thrce cons of Montezuma: the heir, who fell on tie causeway curi 
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noche (rinte, and two surviving boys, ‘one mid to be insane, the other 
On leaving Mexioo ho took with him one son and two daughters, his 

nes probably, all of whiom perished, Uarfas, 133,130 Sazagan names 
two sons, who portshed on that occasion. /fia!. Cong. (ed. 1840), 122, 12. 
Ixililkochit gives them different names, /fist, Chich., 302, Cano gives the 
namo Asupucaci to the heir, or oaly legitimate son, the brother of his wife 
Trahel, and stator that he was killed by Quauhtemotzin, who feared him as 
‘the only rival to the throne. Oviedo, iii. 149. Brasseur de Bourbourg follows 
him, but prefers the name of Cipoaitzin for the young prince, while Axayoca 
in also applicd. Cortés’ version is more likely to be correct, however. One 
of tho surviving gong, ‘Signor di Tennjocan,’ Claniyero, Storia Mest. 
133, was biptized with the intervention of his sponsor, Rodrigo de Paz, 
aad died tive years after the conquest, ‘y se enlerrd en's Capilla de San 
oeph.’ Meanevet, Teatro Mer, pt. iii, |44. This author assumes that 
the youth fed with the Spaniards From ths capital and hid at Topoteotlan, 
"Pho" other prince, son of Miahuaxochitl, daughter of the lord of Tula, and 
niece of Montezuina—baptized os Maria, says Vetancurt—roceived the name 
of Don Poiro. He sccompanied Cortés to Spain in 1528, it appearn at 
the age of eighteen, and made repeated appeals to the emperor for a main- 
tenance in accordance with his rank. At first some favors were 
ranted, anil ho, togother with « cousin, was educated by the Franciscans in 
fadrid. Paya, Cedulario,85. President Fuenleal, of the audiencia, and other 
prominent persons having added their recommendation, regular peusions and 
‘enovinieudas were bestowed, including the town of ‘Tula, the seat of his 
maternal grandparents, upon which was based the second title of Condes de 
Montezuma de Tula, conferred on his grandson. Tho line expired on the 
anale side with the great. great-grandson of the emperor, whose daughter mar- 
ried arinteato de Valladares, duke of Atlixcs, and viceroy of New Spain, thus 
raising the namo again to the highest postion in the country. "Proncott, 
following Humboldt, Bsiai Pol. i. 191, 203, calls Valladares, by mistake, a 
descendant of Montezuma, “Ths cousin of the vico-queen married Silva, the 
first marquis of ‘Tencbron, whose descendants inherited the title and estates 
from tho otlor branch, and became grandeca in 1763. Their pension amounted. 
at this time to 49,000 pesos, says Borni, Tutrlond- Cactilla, which represented 
1 part the encomiendas withdrawn by the government, ‘The republic recog- 
hlzed this portion, 28 18 had the pensions to the other branches, Shortly 
aftor tha indopondonce of Mexico the holder of the title, Alonso Marcilla de 
‘Teruel Montezums, came over with the intention of asserting his claim to the 
throne of his forefathers, but tho pradent ppssrssors of the power thought it 
West ot to adtait him, and sl on w New Crieaas, there to put an end 
to his life some years later. Prescott understands that the septuagenarian 













































In Fivnacca, Mist, Hacienda, i. 435 et 8eq, 
valualile exten ning titles and catitess also ia Reales Ondut 
i pt 15: cucion le lax Mercalen, MS.; Mes. Mem. Hacienda, 
US, BYU; Peenleal, Carta, in Pacheco anl Cértenat, Col. Dot, xiii, 222 
‘ric family naine has been spelled in different ways, also by its possessors, at 
Mvtevausa, Muteczuma, Moctezuma, Mocthecuzoma, Motecuhzuina, Moteuh- 
ontxzuma is the most common forin. 
iovia de laa Indias ule Nueva-Expaive y Idan de Tierra Firme, by 
Daran, 1s claimed by its author, in the introductory to chapter 
Lasiv., to be devoted cuentially to the life and rale of this mouarch, ‘oxya 
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DURAN AND ACOSTA. “on 


vida ¢ histéria yo escribo.’ The preparation of tho work was more directly. 
prompted by a compassion for the maltreated natives, whose champion lo 
onatitated hitnaelf,in common with eo many of tho friars. ‘Tlis spirit led 
him naturally to color the occurrences of the conquest; and a non-critical 
acceptance of whimsical lozends and atatementa in favor of hia protd 
tends further to reduen the value af the work, His deep interest in tho a 
Figines aad their history may be explained ly the fact that ie was bom eb 
‘Tezcuco, ofa rative mother.” Franco wrongly calls him Pedro, ard Clavigero, 
Fermudo. He profawed os « Duminican at Mexico, in 1553, wilt inissionury 
aspirations, no doubt, but a dolieate constitution and constant siffering con- 
fined him rather to the monastery. and directed his efforts to rescarches and 
writing. Castellanos, Defensa, 38, attribates several works to him, and 
Kygutara, 48, Mer., 32, the compilation of the Dominican history of Davila 
Padilla, thoug’ not the style and form. Davila also, ‘acriss> la Storia antica 
* Messicant, serven:losi de’ materiali racenlti git da Ferdinando Duran 
jenicano da, Tescuco; ma questa opera non si trova." Clariyero, Storia 
1. “But tis may be a mistake A similar xewtitiag would 
ive greatly improved Ue ‘Migorts de tar Indien, whic is exovedingly 
unpolished and slovonly, fall of repetitions and bad spelling, and show- 
ing great poverty of expression. On the other hand. it is rolieved by an 
adinimblo portrayal of character and knowledge of human nature, and by 
‘a minuto slady of the effect of conversion on the natives. Tho work con- 
fiata of thivo tratados te iva in 78 cheplore, giving the history of Mexico 
fram ita origin to the emquest, terminating with tha expedition ta Hon. 
duras. Ths was completed in 1581, while the other two were finished 
two years before. ‘Lhe socond tratado, in 23 chapters, trests of Mex- 
jean diviniGes aad riiza, and the thin, ‘in two, or more propeily nincteen, 
chapters, of calendar and festivals. Pedro Daran died in 1539, leaving the 
manuscripts to Juan Tovar, Darile Paililla, Hist, Fend. Mez., 63%, who gavo 
them to Acosta, then occupied in preparing his Awéera Nori Ovb's, and 
other works, The contribution came most opportuncly, and vias uscd chiefly 
for hin agvount of Merioo, oa he frankly edmite, thoagh giving the eredit to 
Tovar, whomay have claimed the authorship. On the strength cf this state- 
ment Clavigero, with others, confirms the elaim to the ‘nobilissimo Gceuita, 
Messicano.” Torquemada, i, 170-1, ii. 120, himself not spoilers, takes al- 
‘yantage of tho confession to rail at Acosta for borrowed plumage, mutilated 
at thet. "Tho manuseripta, now in the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, are 
Trritten in doable columns ani jitustrated with numerous plaies. Pinclo, 
Epitome, i, Til, refereto tiem asin tro parts, A few eopies have been taen, 
mine forming three volumes. A sct obtained by José Fernando Ramirez, ono 
‘of Maximilian’s mizistors, was prepared by him for publication, but, owing to 
the death of the imperial patron, only the firal 68 chapters wero issuod at 
‘Mexico, 1807, inoue volume, with notes and considerable changes of the 
style. "This mutilation, as somo term it, may have been a reason for the 
seizure of the wholo edition, together with the scparate plates, by tho repub- 
Tian povéramant, Only ate copies escaped tla fate, ono of which T sae- 
ereded in cbtaining. Although independent, iaaue was long withheld from 
Duran, ho has at least enjoyed ‘the honor of being associaced with one pot- 
reseed of fac greater fame than he himeelf could ever hope to aciieve. 

‘The motives which irapelled Joseph do Aoosta to write on America wero 
gpite pretertionn” Among the many Spanish books on thoNew Wer, bonays: 
“[ have notseenc any other author which treates of the causcs and reasons of 
these novelties and wonders of nature, or that hath medo any scirch thereof. 
Neither hare I read aoy Vooke which maketh mention of the histories 
of the antient Indians, and naturall inhabitants.’ With a view to repair 
these omissi he issued De Natova Novi Orbis libri vo, et de Promelyn- 
tone J ‘aped Barkiros, sice de Procoranta Indoren Salite Libri az, 
Salmantiow, 1589. The firet part, De Natura, is a philosophic dissertation 
gn physizalfeatare, on the probable knowledge among te ancients of 
svestern hemisphere, and on the origin of the Indians. ‘Tne scwond part, in 
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six books, berring separate imprint under 1588, though published ony in 
Panmececks with tig peace eee lackey tests chiral at te eneabar on 
rogread of Indian conversion. ‘The Nutra waa tranalitod inta Spanish, ancl 
Incorporated, with some amendments, ia the Historia Nateral y more! de las 
Intias, Sevilla, 1590, dedicated to Infanta [sabel, which treats also of Indian 
history and customs, and refers briefly to the conquest, ‘The work achioved 
great succcsa, anit was reproduced in numerous editions, in nearly every 
fanguage, thongh often without Acosta’s ‘mmo, and in distorted form, &3 fi 
Deli aint ing Geman verona, Thismay not No cooiteral ba rest 
mont by thoao who olarge Acosta with plegieciam, although Wo frankly od 
mits following a number of anthors, among thom “es tno Polp Ondegsrda, 
aatilen coumunteonte rigo en las oveaa de cl ira: Yah anmaterna do Mexico 
jc Tour probendado que fuel Iglesia de Mein, y zor eo religion 
do nuestra Compania de leave, El qual per orden del Visrey hizo do Martin 
Barr dligete ycopiennuerigucd ces hori antiguan” Soe p39. 
There 1s 0 doubt that the interest amd valne of the work are owing ehietly 
to tho circnmstanec that the original authorities havo remained sealed, until 
lel a eats Tor deapite ie presentions aim, the pages are ared by 
frequent indications of the then prevalent superstition and credulity. . The 
Prdcorando Tutloren Seite ia moto in corwongace with the charectes of the 
Toauit mindonary end eohoteetin 
Torn at Medina tel Campo about 1539, te hed in his fourteenth year joined 
tho Hociety, to which four brotivers alrency belonged. After: staying ant 
teaching theology at Ocana, lie procesded in 1571 t Fert, where he became 
the eocuhdl provincial of his Onder, -Returniyg to Spain seventeen years Later — 
“ost anos Perea rege exacts quindcier, in Mexicano © Tneularibus 
says the dedication of 1588 to Philip IL, in De atera of 158-—he 
he favor of tie king, occupied the olfices of visitador and superior, 
tus rartor at Ralamaen: February 13, 1000. Several other werln, 
print and manu cript, chiefly thenlogic, are attributed to him—ese Camu, 
T0s-13—among them Ve fa crianca de (yrs, dedicated to Filipe IIT. in 109, 
which was aleo a borrowed text, from Xenophon, and remained a manuscript 
in the Royal Library. 






































CHAPTER XXVI. 


LA NOCHE TRISTE, 
Juxx 30, 1520. 


‘Tum Carmve-Kino Drama Cunnrep roo Far—Berren “ap mae Spax- 
warps TAKEN Mowtezuma's ADVICE, AND AVE DersnreD WHILE 
Orporroxrry Orrere>—Dipiomatic VALUE c¥ A Dean Bopy—Ne- 
crsarry Pon AN IuwmpraTe EVACCATION oF THE CrTy—DerARrcRE FROW 
que Forr—Munsiour Snexcr—Tre Crrv Rovsrp nr a Woman's 
Cay Tax Fvorrivaa-Frenouty Avraccen ox Aut Sinea Mom 
‘Honnons. 


Anp now what must have been the feclings of the 
invaders, who, like the ancient mariner, had killed 
the bird that made the breeze blow! For assuredly 
they were responsible for the emperor's death. Indeed, 
the direct charge of murder against Cortés has not 
been wanting, even among Spanish chroniclers; but 
this was owing greatly to the effort of the general to 
extricate the army from its desperate situation while 
the enemy was supposed to be distracted by grief and 
engaged in solemn obsequics. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that the Spaniards did not kill Montezuma; that 
they did not even desire his death; but regarded it 
at this juncture as the greatest misfortune which could 
happen lo them. For in the vast evolyings of their 
fast, unfathomable destiny, they were now all like 
nea-gulls poised in mid-air while following a swiftly 
flying ship. 

1 According to the version of the rabid Duran, beard on native paintings 
and narratives, the bodies of the prisoner wera found in the fort a‘ter 
ite evacuation, thet of Monteruma with five stabs in the breast. /iv 
Ind., M3., ii. 477-9. Acosta seems rather to favor the story, improbable at 
several of ‘its aro, fist. fnd., 524. To some extent it rests on the 


Slatemeul repeated by Ixtlilxechit, which asoumes that Cacumay who hued 
(46d) 
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It is interesting to note the maneuvring on both 
sides over the deud monarch, who having minis 
tered so faithfully to his enemies while } x, must 
needs continue in the service after death. The hostile 
chiefs were called and informed of the sad conse- 


nade himscif particularly obnoxious to the Spaniaris, was killed with 
stabs beforethe fort was evacuated. /iet. (hich. 301. A moro severe account is 
found in a mannecript fragment in Ramirez! collection, written bya Tezenean, 
vherein it is related that sword was thrust into the intestines, ‘por la parte 
taxa.’ The body was thereupon taken to the rool, as if to address the 
poopie, A stone struck the head. and aow die Syoniacls proclaiunel that this 
jad caused the doath, Soe. Mex. Geey., Boletin, x. 362 This ia rubstantially 
repeated in Jutliicochill, Mel.. 457. A stronger testimony, however, comes 
from Sahagun, who stutes that Cortés recommended to his followers the mur- 
Cer of the prisoners in order to terrify tho natives and to assume the mastery. 
AY Jo primero que hicieron, fue dir Garrote Motecuh ma, y & Tteqnauhtin, 
Sefior le Tiataloleo, y h otros.’ Varnion in Toryuemada, i. 498, snd in Saha. 
gun, Hist. Cong, (cd. 1840], 113, The issue, modified by the censor, merel 
‘mates that the hodies were found near a stone, ‘Teoaio:, outside the fort. 1 
fal. 1829), 81, This account lus received its chief support in the peas 
admission of Torquemada; and when he, the otMerwise zealous champion of 
the conquerors, takes sucha view, others nay be pardoned for aeceptingit. “Y 
que esto ais sido asi, puede ser posible, pues para tenerse por seguros, le 
Arian prendidos y viendo agore, gue no ‘estas Ty prison, caaiaa do esta 
> aplacaban, y atemoriccban cates Mexicanos,” 
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Fustamanto, of courte, adopts anything Sabagun may aay egal 
iards; ant Carbnial takes Torquemala’s view it: Aer. ii, 379, a8 does 
Heltrami, cager for any sensation. Alez., ii. 145, Vetancurt secks to recon 
ele conflicting opinions by assuming that when Montemma died Itzquayhtzin 
and several other prisoners were murdered and cast out togethor with the 
enperer's bedy, in order to torify tha Mexicana and ocoupy their attention 
while the Spaniards hurried away. Teatro Mez., pt ili 142. "Tonan posso per- 
sacermi,’ sys Clavigeo, ‘che gli Spaqnuoli a rxolreasro a tagier a ita 
al un Rea cui duveano tanti bet, @ dalla vai suorte nen potevano aspettarsi, 
‘se non molti mali,” Sto Solis canno: beliova Cortia guilty 

ii, 150-1. | rescott disposes of the 
charge as an ‘abeurcity” and a ‘mionstrous imputation” Hi. Mex i. 2. 
It must be considered, however, that the Spanfanls dil scek to profit by the 
dbath; ani scruples about ‘killing a dog of an Indian.’ as they liad vo lately 
termed him, could not have weighed with ach mer when their interests 
how much toss when their Hives wore at stake? ‘Tho whole 
argument, tien, may be cid to depend on the question whether Montezuma 
fron imaro valuable Ge captive of af vorpee. If ibe prople maniosted Httie 
respect for the living raler, the Spaniards could have ind no reason to expect 
more for the dead. His death would only have loosened the bond which still 
restrained a vast number, whether of kindred or of mere subjects, and given 
the hostile leaders fresh motives and strength for thelr operations. Besides, 
Montezuma must have retained a groat influence outside the cily, which & 
frgitive army would havo found of service. ‘The ition of thia influ. 
ence is shown by the efforts made to save the imperial children, as notical 
cren by the most rabid accusers of the Spaniards, It may be mentioned 
fat no change i brought forward in the resideucias either ogainst Cortés or 

Wwarado. 





















THE EMPEROR'S BODY. 465 


quences of their outrage on the emperor. The body 
would be sont to them, so that they might accord 
it the lust honors. The leaders replied curtly that 
they had now a new chief, and cared no longer for 
Montezuma, dead or alive. The corpse was neverthe- 
less carefully arrayed in fitting robes and given in 
charge of two prisoners, a priest and a chief, with in- 
structions to carry it to the Mexican camp, and 
explain the circumstances of the death and the grief 
of the Spaniards. On appearing outside the fort a 
leader motioned them back, and would probably have 
used force but for the priestly character of the bearers, 
behind whom the gate been closed. A few mo- 
ments later they disappeared from view. The disre- 
spect shown the living was not spared the dead. As 
the corpse was borne through the streets jeers and 
insults fell from lips which formerly kissed the ground 
on which the monarch had stood. Many declared 
that a coward like Montezuma; who had brought so 
many misfortunes on the country, was not worthy of 
even ordinary burial.* The imperial party managed, 
however, to secure the body, and, assisted by those to 
whom the royal blood and high priestly character of 
the deceased outweighed other feelings, an honorable 
though quiet cremation was accorded in the Celpaleo, 
where Sahagun intimates that the ashes remained.‘ 


4 Apancoall, eocerdling to Brasmsur do Deurbourg, Hie Nat, Ce. iv. 339. 
Bernal’ Diaz senda these’ men to carry tho news of the death, and folowing 
hem wero sf high page and mostof the captive pres arying the 
tool Hist, Ver 

aue Sit inally ‘heen upon the cortege, and it was driven from quarter to 
quarter. recall took refuge in the palace where Caitlahuatzin 
Bad forth, eo ie led to him, only £9 be repulsed by his courtiers. ‘The 

‘was nevertheless secured by a friendly pat pay. “Menuecrit Nohwatl, 1576, 
Bi Braweur de Bourboua, dat. Net. City Wr, 

‘ Hicieron todas los solomnidades que solian hacer... .Mocthecuzoma lo 
scien rhea igunioe ds cthccuiamns porqas habin. 
ito may crue" Hi, Gog. Vion f hivie may gran dant ie 
imos las gritas, y aullidos ‘por 8 dauan.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad, 105. 

“Hizieron muy gran Manto, para enterrar al rey en Chapultepec. Gonara, 
Hist. Mex. Wt. Herrera’ combines these two authorities in saying le 
desieron de enterrar a el monte de Chapaltepene,poraue all ne 7) va 
gan Manto deci Ub. 3. cap. x, Ho forgets taat Chapultepes lay’ thres 
Galles off, Torquemads corrects Herrera, and insists that the ‘ Copalco’ was 

we ney Yous 6D 
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Shortly after the body had left the Spanish quarters 
Cortés sent a fresh message to the Mexicans, believing 
that by this time the presence of the august dead 
might have had its effect on them. He pointed out. 
the respect duc to the remains of a sovervign, and pro- 

a cessation of hostilities with that view, and 
till they had elected a successor, one more worthy than 
the present leader, who had driven them to rebel. 
The chiefs replicd that the Spaniards need trouble 
themselves about nothing but their own safety. They 
might come forth, they added tauutingly, to arrange 
a truce with their new leader, whose heart was not so 
easily moulded as that of Montezuma. Respect for 
the emperor, the Spaniards replied, had made them 
hitherto lenient toward his people, but if they re- 
mained obstinate no farther mercy would be shown, 
and not one Mexican would be spared. “Two days 
hence not one Spaniard will be alive!” was the retort. 

Hostilities were thereupon resumed, and Cortés 
did not delay the prearranged attempt to complete 
the capture of the approach to Tlacopan. The pres- 
enee of the imperial corpse had cither a retarding 
influence on the movements of the enemy, or else the 
Spaniards sallied unexpectedly and fought with greater 
enorgy, for the four remaining bridges were gained 
with little difficulty, and twenty horsemen passed on 
to the shore, while the infantry and allies took posses- 
sion of the route, and began filling in the channels 
with débris, so as to form a solid path, or to repair the 


the place. He gives specimensof the incvlta offered during the cremation. 
149). "Estaban indignados eontra él." Jatlitrorhitl, Hig. Uheh., 31. Te 
has heen asserted by sume, says Duran, that the ashes were scattered to the 
winds, axninworthy of preservation, Hist, Jnd.. MS. ii. 479. Acnata attempta 
ition by stating that the body being conteinptuouely rejected, a ser- 
1 'y,fugo mus eeaizas Ode pudo en lugar hart» deacchade,’ 

fue barial-placo haa certainly not been pointed out to pos- 






1g ta Salagin, the body of Ttzquavhtzin wan ‘east forth? 
rters, together with that of Montezuma, and was taken in charge 
subjects of ‘Tlateluleo, by whom he waa greatly beloved and mourned. 
». To ‘cast forth? the bodies could have been only a nesdlews insult, 
il Corts was too prolent to ifs on tho people me 
“Que algassen a su primo del Montecuma, que con nogotrot estaua, por 
Rey.’ Bernal Dias, Hie, Ve "Dixo Cortes... vel se queria 

‘sus houras,” Herrera, dow i 






x. cap. x 
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HOLLOW PEACE PROPOSALS. 407 


bridges at the deeper places. At this time a messen- 
ger arrived with the announcement from the chiefs 
who were directing the siege of the fort that they 
were willing to treat for peace. Leaving the forces 
in charge of Velazquez, Cortés hurried with some 
horsemen to answer the welcome summons. The 
chiefs proposed that if pardon was granted them for 

offences they would raise the siege, repair the 
Padges and causeways, and return to peaceful inter- 
course. In order to arrange the conditions they de- 
manded the liberation of the captured high-priest. 
‘This was at once agreed to, and after some discussion 
messengers were despatched to different parts of the 
city, bearing orders, it was said, to stay hostilities. 

It is somewhat singular that the astute Cortés 
should have given such ready credence to propoaala 
so advantageous to himself. Yct this appears to have 
been the case. Delighted with the happy adjust- 
ment of affairs, he ordered prepared a grand supper; 
but he had hardly seated himself at table before 
tidings reached him that the Mexicans had returned 
to the attack on the causeway, largely reinforced by 
land and water, and were regaining the bridges taken 
that day. The conference had been a ruse to throw 
the Spaniards off their guard, to obtain the relcase of 
the high-pricst, from whom besides much information 
was oxpected about the condition of the besieged, 
and to gain time for bringing up reinforcements,’ 
Fearful that his retreat would yet be cut off, Cortés 
galloped back to the causeway, threw himself on the 
enemy, recovered the bridges, and was soon in hot 
pursuit of the flying Mexicans. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when the Indians, who had 
rushed for safety into the lake and the canals, wero 


© Prescott, following Olavigero, assumes that the whole was ax artifice to 
liberate the two captive priests, one of whom was indispensable in the event 
of  corunation, dfer., i. $98. “Bramsour do Bourbourg suppase that tho par 
ley was conducted by t favorable to the Spaniards, and duped by the 
stronger faction, which never intonded to adhere to the arrangement, ist 
Nat. Uio., 321. 
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encouraged to return to the attack and cut off the 
cavalry, With furious charges thoy drove the guard 
from the bridges, and began to destroy them and 
remove the filling.” The causeway swarmed again 
with focs, and the water round it was alive with canoes, 
whence myriads of missiles were directed against the 
horsemen as-they pushed their way back. On reach- 
ing the last causeway breach, nearest the city, the 
riders feared they would be overwhelmed, for here 
the enemy was ae puthired in masses and had destroyed 
the passage. Nothing was left for them but to take 
to the water, midst a storm of stones and darts, while 
lines of spears and javolins prossed against thom from 
the land and from canoes. The party was thrown in 
disorder, and one rider was pitched from his saddle 
during the mélée, obstructing the passage to the rest.* 
Cortés remained the last to cover the retreat, and 
single-handed now and then turned on the swarming 
warriors, striking with the energy of despair. Eager 
to secure the great general, the enemy pressed heavily 
upon him, and but for the stout armor protecting 
himself and the horse he would certainly have per- 
ished. As it was, ho received two severe wounds in 
the knco, besides many scratches, The last Spaniard 
having loft the bank, Cortés rang loud his San Pedro 
cry, and clearing the way he leaped his heavily laden 
horse across the chasm, six fect in width, and quickly 
loft. behind him the discomfited crowd. ‘Had not 
God helped me,” he writes, ‘that moment would hare 
been my last.” Indeed, it was already rumored in the 
city that he was dead. It being found impossible to 
hold the causeway bridges, a guard was left only at 
the others, while the remainder of the troops returned 
to the fort, worn-out and demoralized.® 


1 ‘Como los peones estaban cansados y heridos y atemorizados; ... 
‘eyacatn ospite da posadas pelo porcias hs hallg toa 
das ‘artes, ek. Where had bo left bis prudenco? 
<Hiicd todon los de caballo quo conmigo ben, eados ox ell, y un eabello 
suelto.” fi. 
¥ With a loss of orer twonty men. Bernal Diae, Hist. Verdad., 108. Trin 
author places all the fighting on the causeway on one day, a Thursday, the 








EVACUATION RESOLVED ON. 469 


Long since it had been agreed among the Span- 
iards that the city must be evacuated; time and 
method were the only questions. The former of these 
was now resolved on by the council: it should be this 
very nigh Tt was safer to meet the issue now than 
later. The enemy was hourly reinforeed. Perilous 
indeed was the undertaking to pass with luggage, 
war stores, prisoners, and women over the broken 
causeway in the darkness; but to remain was death. 
Botello, the astrologer, had declared for this time, 
and so it was determined. For Botello was wise and 

prudent, knowing Latin and the stars; he had foretold 
te greatness of Cortés, and had recommended his 
night attack on Narvaez, and general and soldiers 
believed in him.” Had he lived a century or two 
later his words might have been employed as the ve 
stellarum by the almanac makers. The Mexicans had 
said that they would make it a time of sore distress, 
any attempted escape of the intruders, a time when 
men must struggle, and women would pray and weep; 
and if so, it were no worse for the fugitives that. black 
night should fling her mantle over the bloody scene. 

Sine the Indians were supposed to have destayel 
the crossing at the causeway channels, a portable 





day of evacuating Mexico, and the day folloving thesurrender of Montezums’s 
Body. Herrera, who is far more confused, as » rally on this day in three 
directions one Being the Taoopan roads ‘but the operaiions on the lattor route 






 obrce muchos, y ningun 
or lo erayesen, hora 








1g the timorant char- 
[ia etale -hicdy on the eaferty of the comely we thors Oot yielded 
Hist, Mez.. ii, 171-3,” Tn order to Tull any snspiciom among the Mexicans, 
aays Bernal Diaz, a leading priest and eon other captives were sent to the 
‘Mexican camp with a proposal to surrenderall the goll if the Spaniards were 
‘lowed to leave in potce eight days later. L[ws. ered, 105, 
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bridge was made with which to effect the passage. 
Two more would probably have been made had time 
and convenience permitted, but misfortune willed it 
otherwise. It was agreed that a large portion of the 
effects inust be left behind in order not to eacumber 
the march, but the gold demanded special care. The 
royal officials, Mejia and Avila, were charged to secure 
it, and for this purposo a number of carriera were as- 
signed, the general giving also one of his own mares. 
Their convoy was intrusted to a body of infantry, 
under Alonso de Escobar." The secretary, Hernandez, 
and the royal notaries were called to testify that all 
had been done that was possible. There still remained 
a large quantity of the Pulky jewels belonging to the 
King, besides a mass of unappropriated treasure, which 
could not be intrusted to carriers, or for which no 
carriers were found, and rather than leave them to 
the ‘Indian dogs’ Cortés announced that the soldiers 
might take all they wished—after permitting his favor- 
ites the first selection. He warned them, however, 
that the more they took the more their safety would 
be endangered. The adherents of Cortés do not ap- 
pear to have been eager to encumber themselves, aud 
Bernal Diaz shared this prudence in taking only four 
chalchiuite stones. The men of Narvaez practised 
less restraint, and many loaded themselves with the 
metal. Cortés was afterward charged with having 
appropriated a considerable share of the wealth thus 
thrown open; he certainly had funds with which to 
send for horses, war material, and supplies.” 

1 Lejale, Sequnda Prob.,in lcecbalceta, Col. Doc, i. 424. For carrying the 


al treasures “ios did sicte cauallos heridlos, y eojos, y vaa yegua, y muchos 
Latics Tlosonltecas, que segun diteron, fueron uaa de Gobents.” Bareat Dis 


Hint, Verdud., 106, 
\iBernel Dias, for instanco, states that ho bad hardly taken the four 


hilcuites for Lin shuce, frou 4 cllestion ia » maby when 








‘lhe could 
ts Martyr 
inalby jewels nooo ‘Bernal Diaz reckons i ia cay 
alky jewde according to om Yiaz reckons in pesos, which ra 
peed pas dom Etter Martyr amuse i to hnve boca Boe gueral (and, 
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Sandoval was appointed to lead the van, with two 
hundred infantry and twenty horsemen, assisted by 
Ordaz, Andrés de Tapia, and others. With him went 
tifty men under Captain Magarino to carry the bridge. 
They were pledged to remain at their post to the last, 
and were escorted by aselect. body of infantry and allies. 
For the middle were destined the baggage and treasure, 
the prisoners and the sick, under a large escort, super” 
vised by Cortés himself, who, with Olid, Morla, Avila, 
and other captains, and a special force of one hundred 
men, were to render aid where needed. The artillery 
was intrusted to two hundred and fifty Tlascaltecs and 
fifty soldiers, and the rear was placed in charge of 
Alvarado and Velazquez, with thirty horsemen and 
about one hundred adherents of Cortés, with most of 
the men of Narvaez. The allied forces, of whom a 
number appear to have returned home during the 
inaction of Montezuma’s captivity, and who had 
suffered greatly during the siege, must still have 
puimberad. nearly six thousand men, including car- 
riers, distributed among the three divisions.” Among 
the prisoners Cortés enumerates the legitimate son of 
Montezuma, and two of his daughters, probably those 
bestowed on the gencral in marriage, King Cacama 
and his younger brother and successor, and several 











from which the royal fifth hed been set apart only at the last moment, but 
not apportioned. des. y. cap. vi, Solis sesumea that 700,000 pesos remained 
‘after the king's portion had been deducted. Hiat, Mrz, ¥ 
estimates that over 2,000,000 pesos were lost during that ea: 
dencia, ji. 414, The Carta det Ejerciuo reduces the loss to 400,000 pesos de 
‘ore. Another witness states that 300,000 castellanos remained when the sol- 
diera were told to help themselves; afterward the general compelled them 
der what thas given, only to keep it for himself. Cortés, 

- 241-2. ‘Lo demia....Jo dimos y repertimos por los eapatioles 
canen,’ nays Cortés, Carine, 135, which may he interpreted 
or intrusting. Whatever may have been left after the 
ken their loads was gleaned by tie allies. Gomara, Hist 





‘One witnoss 












Bera, 159. 
43 Bernal Diaz tives Sandoval 100 young unmarried soldiers, with Francisco 
de Acevedo, the dandy, Ordaz, Tapia, and eight or nine of Narvaez’ men, ca 


tains on hia staff. To Cortes hie gives 50 men, and adds B, V. de Tapia to his 
staff. Hist, Verdad,, 105. ‘This author is contralictory, however, Herrera 
places Antonio de Quifiones ns Sandoval’s chief aid, and Olid and Ordaz in 
the rear. dec. ii. lib. x. cap. xi.; Gomara, Hist. Mex.,160; Cortés, Cartas, 1345 
Ramirez, Procceo contra Aivarado, 30 et seq. 
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other high pettonsges” The sick were to be carried 
in 


in hammoe! riders. 


It is the evening of the 30th of June” Fiery 
copper has been the sky that day; the sun blood-red 
and moon-like, turning day to night, when night is 
so soon to be employed as day. As the hour ap- 

roaches, a fog sets in, which thickens into mist and 

lenser moisture until, to favor the Spaniards, provi- 
dence turns it to a drizzling rain,* thus to veil their 
movements, and make substantial the silence of the 
city, the lake, the distant wood; and thereupon all 
join fervently in the prayer of Father Olmedo and 
commend their lives to almighty God. 

About midnight the order is given to march.” 
Stealthily they creep down the temple square and 


\ Herrera adds a brother of Montezuma, and Sahagun names two som. 
Cong.,38. So does Vetancurt, although he asnumes that cne was saved. 
Teairo Mer.,pt. iii. 142-3. Ixtlilsochitl gives a longer list, including two sore 
of Montezuma, and two sons and four daughters of Nezahnalpilli, of Tezcuce. 
One of the daughters oxcaped, bat it was uot the belovod of Uortés, who had 
been baptized and named Juana, Cacama is not included in the list, becanse 
he is assumed to have been stabbed to death before the fort was evacuated. 
Hist, Chich,, 302; Kelacionen, 300, With the prisoners division weat Maring, 
the interpreter, the Thacalteo princesses Lulea ard Elvira, and some other 
women, protectol, says Bernal Diaz, by 30 soldiers and 300 Tlascaltecs. 
© This date is based on Cortés’ letter, wherein he places the arrival on 
‘Tiaecala's border on Sunday, July 8th, efter giving a cloar account of the i 
termediate days. Any doubt about this date is removed by the testimony ia 
Lrjalte, Seynnda Provama, in leazbalerta, Col. Doc, i, 423, wherein the 
Jeading captains state eat ‘the sioge lasted six daya, This fstimeny als 
eleara np the only doubtful point in Cortés’ neconnt of the siege operations, 
‘where hv disposes of the wounding and death of Montezuma in one sentence, 
and then resimes the description of tho fighting in a manner that has assistei 
to misload Gomara and many othors into extending the atay ia Moxico till 
July 10th, Ixtlilxochitl adopts this date, yet in the Relaciones, 300, 412-13, 
hho states that tho siege lasted only soven days. Bernal Diaz places the eve 
the departure ou a Thureday, July 10th (with Gorids it is Saturday), yet he 
dates the battle of Otamba just onc woek lator than Cortés. Hist, Vervad.. 
103. ‘This latter date induces Zamacois to change the date of flight 
Hist, Mcj.,iii.406-7,* La notta del 1 Luglio,'says Clavigero, Sioris 
133, but his reasons for tho date aro wrong, and the term he uses 

















‘Me 
nny, apply also to tho right following that adoptod in tho text, 
Tho Spaniards recognized this as a favoring shield direct from God, says 
Duran, Jia’, Luc, MS. ti, 473-4, 
1! Ojeda was instructed to see that no somnolent or sick person rest 
7. 
a 


He found one man asleep on the roof and roused him. f{errera, dee. 
cap. x1. Gomara take tho trouble to deny the statement of Cano that 
men, ignorant of Cortés’ departare, were left behind to perish. Oviedo, ili 
551. A later note will explain the cause of thia rumor, 
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reach the Tlacopan road.* The streets are wholly 
deserted. All is quict, save the dull rumble of tramp- 
ing soldiers. The blessed rain, or some supernatural 
interposition, seems to keep the whole city within 
doors. Andif this kind power will but have patience 
and not desert them for one brief hour—ah, it is 80 
easy for Omnipotence to help! Along the road like 
a phantom the army moves, The van picks up the 
guard at the canal.crossings. The causeway is almost, 
reached, Already they Sepia to breathe freer; a 
feeling of intense relief steals into their breasts, 
and—Mother of God! what noise is that? It is the 
piercing outcry of a woman”—may the foul fiend 
seize her!—breaking upon the stillness like a warn- 
ing note from the watch-tower of Avernus. On the 
instant the war-drum of the Tlatelulco temple sends 
forth its doleful sound, chilling the fugitives to the 
very heart’s core. Quickly its tones are drowned by 
the nearer, shriller trumpet-blasts and shouts of war- 
riors, echoed and reéchood from every quarter. 
Meanwhile the advance column Trad reached the 
sixth bridge crossing,” the first to connect with the 
causeway, and had obliged the Mexican picket to 
retire, after exchanging a few shots. The portable 
bridge was here laid, and the van crossed with 
quickened store, followed by the centre with the bag-, 
gage and artillery. At this juncture the enemy fall 
upon the rear, rending the air with their yells, send- 





4 The ravaging allies of the preceding days, which had involved the do- 
struction of houses in the vicinity and along the approaches to Tlacopan, hud 
evidently obliged the enemy to retire irom these streets and seck shelter else- 

where for the tight. Oviedo assames that Cortés lal the way, bu: Diaz and 
Ilerrera let him advance only when the first troops are guide: into Tlacopan. 
1 Pasamn enatro aceynias, y antes que pasasen lax demas ealié van 
er & tomar agua y violos,” Suhayin, Liat. Compe 32. “A cov, without 
Coubty adds Camarg, who describes het as a Keeper of an eating house, ant 
indicates cxactly the location of her house, Hist. Tler.. 167. Cortés states 
that the alarm was given by the guard at the first broach held by the 
Mexicans, where the portabl: bridge was laid down. Cartas, 136. 
28, nico, and the next two Tlantecayocan and 
‘ae first Teepantziaco, and the second 
tn yard fed 1840] 121-2. Torquemada 
sgives the socond Lreach of the causoway’the latter name. ‘The names sliould 
Brobably be written Teepantzinco, Toltcca-Acalulco, and Petlacaleo. 
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ing their missiles fast and furious, while from the 
cross-roads issued a swarm, with lance and sword, on 
Alvarado’s flank. Over the water resounded their 
cries, and canoes came crowding round the causeway 
to attack the forward ranks. To add to the horrors 
of the tumult, several men and horses slipped on the 
wet bridge and foll into the water; others, midst 
heart-rending cries, were crowded over the edge by 
those behind. All the rest succeeded in crossing, 
however, except about one hundred soldiers. These, 
it is said, bewildered by the-battle cries and death 
shrieks, turned back to the fort, and there held out for 
three days, till hunger forced them to surrender and 
meet the fate of sacrificial victims at the coronation 
feast of Cuitlahuatzin.2 

The half mile of causeway extending between 
the first and second breaches was now completely 
filled with Spaniards and allies, whose flanks were 
harassed by the forces brought forward in canoes on 
either side. Dark and foggy as the night was, the 
outline of the Indian crews could be didiogaiahad 
by the white and colored tilmaili in which many of 
them were clad, owing to the coldness of the air. 
Fearlessly they jumped to the banks, and fought the 
Sponiards with lance and javelin, retreating into the 
water the moment the charge was over. Some crept 
up the road sides, and seizing the legs of the fugitives 
endeavored to drag them into the water. Socrowded 
were the soldiers that they could scarcely defend 
themselves; aggressive movements wore out of the 
question, 

Repeated orders had been transmitted to Magarino 
to hurry forward the removal of his bridge to the 
second channel, and, seeing no more soldiers on the 
opposite bank of the first opening, he prepared to 
‘tho mannscripts used by Duran, His. 
‘probably the foundation for Cano’s statement, that 


‘men in the fort. Herrera reduces tem to 100. "* Que 
del templo, sdonde w hizieron fuertes tres dias.’ dec. 
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obey, but the structure had beon so deeply imbedded 
in the banks from the heavy traffic that his men 
labored for some time in vain to lift it, exposed all the 
while to a fierce onslaught. Finally, after a number 
of the devoted band had succumbed, the bridge was 
released, but before it could be drawn over the cause- 
way the enemy had borne it down at the other end so 
as effectually to wreck it The loss of the bridge 
was a great calamity, and was so regarded by the 
troops, hemmed in as they were between two deep 
channels, on a causeway which in width would hold 
only twenty men in a line. On all sides were enemies 
thirsting for blood. Presently a rush was made for 
the second channel, where the soldiers had already 
begun, in face of the foe, to cross on a single beam, 
which had been left intact when the bridge was de- 
stroyed. As this was an exceedingly slow process, 
many took to the water, only to receive their death- 
blow at the hands of the watermen. Some were taken 
prisoners; some sank beneath their burden of gold; 
the horses found a ford on one side where the water 
was not above the saddle 

The canoes, however, were as numerous here as 
elsewhere, and their occupants as determined; and the 
horsemen had the greatest trouble to keep their seats 
while rosisting them. The general, being at the head, 
suffered most. At one time some Indians seized him 
by the legs and tried to drag him off. The footing 
of the horse being so insecure, the attempt would 
probably have succeeded but for the prompt aid of 
Antonio de Quifiones, and Texmaxahuitzin, a Tlas- 
ealtec, known afterward as Antonio. Olid, who also 
came to the rescue, was almost overpowered, but 
managed to free himself by means of backhanded 
blows from his muscular arm. One of the cavalry, 
Juan de Salazar, the page of Cortés, then took the 

7 Bornal Diaz, Hist. Verdai., 106, assumes that the enemy bore it down 
Lefore the haggage train had crossed, and that the channel was filled in cou- 


sequence with artillery. baggage, and dead bodies, Gomara gets the bridge 
Sid he cued brseh. “Ge cust in retaken however 
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lead to clear the way for the rest, only to fall a victim 
to his zeal. The next moment his master had ied 
the | bank, and thereupon directed the troops by 

ford.* 

Thus in the darkness the wild roar of battle con- 
tinued, the commingling shouts and strokes of com- 
batants falling on the distant ear as one continuous 
moan. The canoes now pressed on the fugitives in 
ae number at the ford than in the channel. 

jandoval, with his party, had swum the channel 
before the Mexicans assembled there in great num- 
bers, and was now leading the van down the cause- 
way, scattering the assailants right and left. Little 
regular fighting was attempted, the Spaniards being 
intent on escaping and the ericans quickly yielding 
before the cavalry, taking refuge in and round the 
canoes. With greater hardihood ond success, how- 
ever, they harassed those on foot. On reaching 
the next channel, which was the last, the fugitives 
found with dismay that it was wider and deeper than 
the others, and with bitter regret: they saw their 
mistake in not bringing three portable bridges. The 
enemy was here also gathering in ever increasing 
force, to watch the death trap. Every effort to clear 
@ passage was stubbornly resisted, and, the soldiers 
growing more irresolute, a rider was sent to brin 
Cortés, Before he arrived, however, Sandoval 
already Hanged in with a number of the cavalry, 
followed by foot-soldiers, who seized the opportunity 
to fall into the wake, by either holding on to the 
trappings of the horses or striking out for them- 
selves. Tho passage was extremely difficult, and more 
than one horseman reeled and fell, from the united 
pressure of fricnds and foes. Those who followed 
suffered yet more, being pushed down by comrades, 
struck by clubs and stones, piereed by spears, or, most 


® Camargo relates the incidents of the in detail, and saya that 
Corts fell into a hole as tae enemy pounced! upon him. ‘The two deliverers 
disputed the honor of having rescued the general. Hist. Tlazx., 160. 
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horrible of all, drawn in by dusky boatmen, who care- 
fully guarded them for the di stone of sacrifice. 

With five horsemen Cortés led a body of one hun- 
dred infantry to the mainland. Accompanying this 
force was a number of carriers with treasures secured 
by the general and his friends. Leaving the gold in 
charge of Jaramillo, with orders to hold the entrance of 
the causeway against assailants from the shore, Cortés 
returned to the channel where Sandoval had takena 
stand to keep clear the bank and protect the passage. 
Tidings coming that Alvarado was in danger, Cortés 
proceeded to the rear, beyond the second channel, and 
found it hotly contested. His opportune arrival in- 
fused fresh courage, as with gallant charges ho relieved 
the troops from the terrible pressure. He looked in 
vain for many comrades who had been placed at this 
post, and would have gone in search of them had not 
Alvarado assured him that all the living were there. 
He was told that the guns reserved for the rear had 
for a while been directed with sweeping effect against 
the ever growing masses of warriors around them; but 
finally a simultaneous attack from the canoe crews 
on either side, and from the land forces to the rear, 
impelled by their own volume, had overwhelmed the 
narrow columns nearest the city, together with their 
cannon, killing and capturing a large number, and 
throwing the rest into the panic-stricken condition 
from which he had just extricated them. 

Leaving Alvarado to cover the rear as best he 
could, Cortés hastened to direct the passage of the 
middle channel. What a sight was there! Of all the 
bloody terrors of that dark, sorrowful night, this was 
the most terrible! A bridge had been wanting, and 
behold, the bridge was there! With dead and living 
fugitives the chasm on either side the slippery beam 
had been filled, and now the soldiers and allies 


34+ foso se hinché haste arriba... . loa do la retrogaardia posaron sobre 
Joa muertos. Los espatioles que aqui quecaron muertos fueron trescientos, y 
de los tlaxcaltecas y otros indios amigos fueron mas de dos mil.’ Sahagea, 
Hist, Cong, (ed, 1840), 122. 
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were rushing, heedless of the groans beneath them, 
across this gory support, till narrow and full of gaps, 
to be filled ty the next tripping fugitive. Scattered 
pell-mell on the bank lay the Togmage and artillery, 
abandoned by the fleeing carriers, which, proving only 
an obstruction, Cortés ordered it thrown into the 
channel in order to widen the crossing. 

But the end wes not yet. Great as had been the 
woo, it was yet to be increased at the last and wider 
channel, Here was indeed a yawning abyss, having 
likewise a single remaining beam, whose narrow slip- 
per surface served rather as a snare than a support.™ 

e necessarily slow motion of the train had enabled 
the Mexicans to come up in swarms, and like sharks 

wgneround the: chaams. Litenssel ca every side, and 
with an avalanche rolling against the rear, the re- 
treating ong only of escaping the new danger, 
and at once. They threw aside their arms and treas- 
ures and plunged in, bearing one another down re- 
gardless of any claims of friendship or humanity. 
And woful to hear were the heart-rending cries from 
that pit of Acheron. Some begged help of Mary and 
Santiago; some cursed their fate and him who had 
brought them to it, while many sank with mute 
despair into the arms of death; and over all roared the 
wild cries and insults of the Mexicans. In strong 
contrast to the panic-stricken men appeared a woman, 
Marta de Estrada, who, with shield and sword, faced 
the enemy like a lioness, standing forth among the 
men as a leader, and astonishing friend and foe with 
her prowess. 

Cortés did all he could, as became an able com- 
mander and valiant soldier, to save his men. He was 
indefatigable in his efforts, being every where present, 
encouraging, guiding, and protecting. Yet his posi- 
tion was most trying; there were that night so many 

% Ramires, Proceso contra Alvcrado, 4, 58, 68. 

28° Cas) esta Sejiors, con Pedvo Sanchez Farfan [who seized Narvace). y 
dieronle en Encomienda el Pueblo de Tetela,’ She married a scond time, 
and died in Puebla, Torquemada, i. 504. 
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brave soldiers given over to despair, so many ears 
deaf to commands and prudent counsel. Unable to 
do more at the channels, he hastened to look to 
those who had crossed and were proceeding in strag- 
gling bands to join Jaramillo. Heedless of companies 
or officers, the soldiers had banded in parties of a 
score or two, and sword in hand, where this had not 
been thrown away, they were hurrying down the 
causeway.” The assailants fell off somewhat, beyond. 
the last channel, and finding the advance compara- 
tively safe, guided by his soldierly impulses Cortés 
again returned with a few horsemen™ and foot-soldiers 
to cover the remnant of the army. The rear, com- 
posed chiefly of the Narvaez party, were approaching 
the last channel, but under the continued onslaught 
panic had seized them. They made hardly an effort 
to defend themselves, and like the Indians during the 
massacre by Alvarado they huddled one against the 
othor, offering their backs as a target for unsparing 
attack. Among this number was the loyal and noble 
‘Velazquez de Leon, who shared with the Tonatiuh the 
command of this section. How he fell is not known, 
but he never crossed the last breach.” 

Alvarado had been wounded and had lost his horse, 
in common with most of his party. Finding it im- 
possible to control the men, he gathered a small band 
round him and sought the channel, leaving the rest, 
to look to themselves.” ‘On reaching the spot he saw 


Bernal Diz formed one of a band of 60, who were repeatedly attacked 
with arms and midst insults, He quotes some of the low expressions used. 
Hist, Verdidy 106. 

% One suthority states that Cortés was nearing Tlacopan, when Olid ond, 
others callxl out to him that the fugitives were accusing the captains of aban- 
doning them, and trged that they should turn back. “Tt is a mracle to havo 
qacaped.” vas his reply, ‘and fewer will be left if wereturn,” faying this ha 

fed dozen horsemen and afew foot-oldiers and galloped back. Berne! 
Diaz, Mist Verdai., 108, But Cortés was not tho man to wait in such o 
case till extreaty came. ‘Yo con tres 6 cuatro de caballo,’ he mays, ‘y hasta 
Yeinte peones, que omiron quelar conmigo, me fui en la rezaga.’ Cartas, 135. 
Ho takts the palin from all American conquerors, exclaime Oviodo, ii. 326. 
® Zamscois makes atonement for a lack of research by inverting doughty 
deeds for this hero. Mist. Aféj., iii, 417-18. 

‘Among the soldiers contributed in later times by Garay's expedition 

was one Ocampo, who, fond of scandal and pasquinades, libelled many of the 
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a confused mass of struggling humanity in the water, 
but the solitary beam which spanned it was vacant, 
and steadying himself with his lance he sprang swiftly 
across. Narrow and slippery as was the beam, it was 
no insignificant feat for a wounded inan to cross upoa 
it, but time magnified the performance to something 
miraculous. When Alvarado came to the channel, it 
is related, no friendly beam spanned the wide, deep 
gap. His life turned on brief resolve and instant ac- 
tion, Lithe, strong, and determined, even though 
wounded, he was not yet ready to yield all. With a 
searching glanco into the troubled pool and across 
the awful chasm he steppe back for a preparatory 
spring. Then, rushing forward, he planted the long 
pike upon the yielding débris an: vaulted across, 
to the wonder of all witnesses. The Indians, says 
Camargo, prostrated themselves in admiration, and 
tearing up grass, ate it, with the exclamation, “Truly, 
this man is the Tonatiuh!” So runs the story, pre- 
served by tradition, and by the name yet given to the 
spot, ‘El Salto de Alvarado.’* 


captains, among them Alvaro, declaring that he bad left Velamuer with 
over 20 nen to dio, Bernal Diac., Hist. Verdad., 105-7. ‘Tho chargo came 
forward in the residencia, but Alvarado brought witnesses to prove that be 
had Icat all contro! over ‘the men, and could do nothing else than to save 
himsclf, wounded and ahorsed as’ he was. ‘There woro other witnesses who 
did all they could to blacken his fame, and to attribute to his neglect of duty 
‘a grea: portion of the loss sustained during that sad night, Ramire:, Process, 
4,38, 53, 68, and 988. Ramirez decides ageinst the accused. But Alvarado 
Was admittedly brave, recklessly eo, and it must bo regarded rather as his 
misfortune that a panic seized the men. Perhaps, as commander intrusted 
with this section, he should have remained longer at his post, This signified 
oath, and such men as then comprised his command he regarded os hardly 
worth dying for. He chose to sive lifo at the expense of @ blemish on his 
honor. “Mors it never amountel to, for the court absolved him. Ife redecmel 
fault aftsrward by brave achisvoments, 

Carantgo intimates that soveral Tlgcalan chiefs ofthe expedition tst 
fied to the font Hist, T'ax., 108; and Gomara adda that several followers 
tried to imitate it, but failed, and were drowned, Hie, dex, 160. Contra- 
ditory aa Terzal'Diag is about the incidenca of tho night, ho airennously 
insists that the channel was examined curing tho following siege and fo 
tw be too wide and too dcep to allow of auch a leap. sit. Vertad., 107. This 
solitary denial of  svory which haa been adopted by almost overy writer, 
from Oviedo to Prescott fads support in testimony during the here's reat 
dencia, wherein it is distinetly stated that ho crossed the channel on a fixel 
beam,” His own testimoay gives ussent to the charye s formulated, althong’ 
hitherto ke hd no doubt ‘alowed the other version ta be believed. Ramires, 
Proceso, 4, 5, 68 et 20. 
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Cortés and his small band of rescuers came up as 
Alvarado appeared, pike in hand and bleeding, ac- 
companied iy a few stragglers? Among these was 
Juan Tirado, who, in gratitude for his deliverance, 
crected at this bridge afer the conquest a hermitag. 
to San Acacio, known also as De los Martir: 
martyrs to avarice, as Torquemada intimates” The 
badly wounded were now mounted behind the horse- 
men,” and repelling the foes who still pressed on them, 
Cortés in person covered the remnant of the army in 
its retreat. toward Tlacopan,® losing in this final 
struggle the gallant Captain Morla.* The route lay 
through Popotla village or suburb; and here, accord- 
ing to tradition, Cortés seated himself on a stone to 
weep over the misfortunes of this Sorrowful Night.” 

'y a similar process of annealing, gold is made soft, 
and iron hard; so by misfortune the wise man is made 
wiser while the fool is hardened in his folly. 






1 Soven Spaniards and eight Tlascaltecs, all badly wounded, Bernal Dias, 
Mist, Verdad., 106, 

3 “Dard poco este nombre, pues tampoco les convenia & los muertos, que 
idan ios de Oro." Monarg. ind., 1. 504. Zamsecis describes the site a7 
hho found it not long ago. /ut. Afej., ii. 421-3. Bernal Diaz implios that 
the ‘martyr’ name was given in honor of those captured and sacrificed during 
the siege, a year later. Hist. Verdad., 153. 

‘Alvarado was taken on Gamboo’s horse, Laso o2 Sandoval’s, Ramirz, 
Proceso contra Alrarato, 69, 119. z 

Alvarado said that only th dead remained behind, but Olid insisted 
that a number were still fighting the enemy. Cortés accordingly went back 
again and rescued several more, Cunteileda, ind, $4. Dernal Diaz also states 
that Cortéa returned as far as the bridges.’ Hist. Verided., 106. 

The same who sprang into the sea, off Yucatan, 10 replace the rudder of 
his yersel, unshipped during the st 

+ ¥ La Nocho Triste, as it has ever since been called, Amid eo much that 
is romantic the tendency to further romance in often uncontrollable. ‘The 
truth of this statement is open to grave doubts. _* Llegé [Alvarado] 4 Cortés, 
ne estabe encima do unas gradaa de un qii, sentado di¢.endo muchss Listimas.’ 
viedo, iii, 514, Zamacoia describes the enormous tree, yet standing, which 











ey 
jeando con los indios haata. 4 una ciudad que ae dice 
ha mea 





Hust, Max., Vou. I. 81 
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RETREAT TO TLASCALA. 
Tuy, 1520. 

Fata Motaxe oF rae Mexicans—A Baier Resprre Attowep rar Srav- 
anps—Tux REMNANT OF THE ARMY AT TLACOFAN—THEY SET OUT TOR 
‘TiascaLa—AN evzR INcuzasina Force at Tamir Hzris—Rust at 
raz Txrzotac Teurie—Conrés Ruvirws ms Disastzns—Taz Matca 
Cowrmur Axiper GREA? TRIBULATION—ENOOUNTER OF THE GRAND 
AmMy—ImportaNt BATTLE AND REMARKABLE VICTORY—ARRIVAL AT 
Tiascata—Tux Faienpuy Recerriox Acconpsp ruem Tune. 


Wuar would Emperor Charles have said to Hernan 
Cortés had they met on the morning after the Sor- 
rowful Night! It is related of Xerxes that with a 
folder crown he rewarded a pilot who had saved his 
ife, and thereupon ordered him beheaded for having 
sacrificed in the operation the lives of so many of 
his Persian subjects. Now Cortés had not saved the 
emperor's life, nor yet the emperor’s gold; be had 
sacrificed many lives, and had little to show for them. 
Had Charles been there, and had he valued Spaniards 
as did Xerxes Persians, he might have cut off the 
Estremaduran’s head; but Cortés was yet worth to 
Charles more than all that had been thus far lost in 
New Spain. 

Prosperity implies ability; adversity, weakness of 
mind ard character. In the high-souled and chival- 
rous, prosperity tends to yet loftier heights, while ad- 
versity sinks the unfortunate still lower; nevertheless, 
the fortitude and dignity which come to the really 
great under misfortune are among the grandest sights 


in this universe. I have said that Cortés might have 
(a) 
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ridden to Mexico over palm branches, midst hosannas, 
had he but known it; Lut had he done so, there would 
have been no greatness attending the act. The door 
of peaceable exit from the city of Mexico had long 
beon open to him; but to have accepted Montezuma’s 
invitation hence would not have raised Cortés in the 
estimation either of himself or of his soldiers. 

After all the terrible disasters of the Noche Triste 
the Spaniards were not wholly forsaken by fortune, 
though they called it the irrepressible Santiago on 
his milk-white steed who caused the Mexicans to 
neglect their opportunity of vigorously pursuing the * 
fugitives beyond the last channel, and in their help- 
Jess state to exterminate them. Yet we cannot help 
asking why Santiago did not come to their assist- 
ance sooner, and save them untold woe. The Span 
iards, however, were not captious in their criticisms 
of benefactors, and so a small stone was erected on 
the Tacuba road in honor of the mounted saint.’ If 
we would have the real cause why the Mexicans did 
not follow up the Spaniards, we may find it in their 
greed for spoils, as Sahagun observes, which detained 
the warriors, especially round the channels, A thor- 
ough search was svon instituted by them; the canals 
were dragged, and quantities of arms, baggage, and 
personal effects were secured, beside the gold and. 
Jewels which had been taken by the Spaniards. Their 
own dead they decently buried, while those of the 
Spaniards and their allies were more summarily dis- 
posed of, and the whole road cleared of obstructions 
and whatever might infoct the atmosphoro? 

According to Gomara the discovery of the bodies 
of Montezuma’s son and heir and other princes cre- 
ated such sorrow that pursuit was on this account 
suspended. It seems not unreasonable that the na- 

+ «Bato despues lo declararun Jos mismos Indios.’ Vetancert, Teatro Mez.. 
pt. ili, 143. "Nor do they omit the ever recurring story of the virgin imags 
casting dust into the eyes of the pursuers. 

* The Tlascaltec and Comptalan lodies were thrown among the reeds, and 
the Spanish into deeper water. Sahagua, List, Con. (ed. 1840), 126-7. 
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tives should have ‘charged their death wounds to 
the Spaniards, who, rather than sce men like King 
Cacama free to create mischief, should have preferred 
to dispatch them, offering, Medca-like, a bribe to 
reverence and love with a view to retard the Colchian 
pursuers’ Although this accusation could not be 
proven, their death was nevertheless to be avenged. 
At least forty Spaniards and a number of allies had 
been capbured during the night, and at the obsequies, 
which were of the most imposing order, they added 
solemnity to the occasion by yielding their hearts’ 
blood; while those who, according to native tradition, 
turned back to hold the fort for three days before 
they swelled the throng of victims, were reserved for 
the coronation soon to follow. 

The respite from close pursuit had enabled the 
fugitive army to join, in detached groups, the nucleus 
already gathered under Jamarillo in one of the squares 
of Tlacopan,‘ the capital of the smallest tripartite 
state, half a league from Mexico. A sorry spectacle 
was this remainder of the brilliant army which had 
so lately entered Mexico as conquerors, A haggard, 
bleeding, ragged crowd, dreggy with mire and smeared 
with gore, many without weapons, and without. a ves- 
tigo of their baggage and war stores. When Cortés 
arrived with the last remnant the sun was rising, and 
fearing the danger of an attack in the narrowstreets, 
such as had made the sallies in Mexico so disastrous, 
he hastened to conduct his men into the open field. 
The movement was made none too soon, for imme- 


+ Duran and Ixtlilxohitl make the murders take place in the Spanish 
quarters, a8 we have seen. Sahagun permita rwo of Montoruma's sons to fal 
Letween the last channeland Popotla, while guiding the fugitives. /fist. Cong., 
33 (od. 1840), 122. Gomara asumes also that the pursuers may have beet 
content with the injury inflicted, or eared not to renew the fight on more open 
ground. Hist. Mez., 161. Solis attributes the respite wholly to the discovery 
Of the bodies. Misi. Mez., i. 185-8. 

““Llegado & la disha ‘ciudad de Tacuba, hallé toda Ia gonto remolinade 
en ma plaza, qne no sabian déndo ir.” Cortés, Cartas, 186. "* Haata eorea de 
‘Tlacupan haita un lugar que se lama Tiikwan.’ Sakagun, Hic. Cong., 38. 
*Tecuba.....is at the present day chiefly noted for the large and noble church 
which waa orooted there by Cortes.’ Latrobe's Rambler, 1 
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diately after the scouts gave warning of approaching 
hosts, magnified to a hundred thousand or more, 
speedily the war shrieks again broke on the ears of 
the startled troops. The Mexicans had sent word to 
Tlacopan and the neighboring towns to intercept the 
fugitives, and assistance coming with the dawn they 
joined in the attack.® 

A Tlascaltce chicf had recommended a northward 
course, round the lakes, as the least exposed to pursuit, 
and offered himself as guide.* The march was accord- 
ingly directed north-westward through some maize- 
fields, with Cortés leading. The enemy were upon 
them before the rear left the city, and several soldiers 
fell in the onslaught. A short distance before them 
rose the hill of Totoltepec, Bird Mountain,’ sur- 
mounted by a temple with several strong buildings, 


5 Gomara assumes that the Tlacopan prople were nob aware of the broken 
condition of the troops... Now they joined the 40,000 Mexicans who had set 
forth propared for paruits Wit Mex, 16h, Yb uian venido do Mexico... 
dar mands » Facute, yo Escpagalco, ya Tenayuce pare quence slicrcn 
al encuentro." Bernal Diaz, Hist. 'ertad., 106. ‘The Mexicans were disgusted 
with those of Tlacopan for their neglect. “dMerrera, dec. ii lib, x eap. xii, 

**Un Angel de Guarda, 6 San Pedro, como otros quierer, ¢ Santiago 
Apostol," observes the enthtisinatie Lorenzina. Cortés, Hist, WV. Expaila, Ld 

"*Totolpee.’ Letliteochitl, Hist. Chick., 302; Toltotepec is Vetaneurt’s mis- 
spelling. ‘Cerro lamado de Muteczuina.’ Lorenzana, ubi sup. 

** Una torre y aposento fuerte.” Cortés, Carts, 190, * Vas caserias q en 

ito a va Cn, ¢ adoratorio, y como fortaleza." Hernal 

*A este templo Iamaron de la Vitoria, y despues 
iuetira Senora de jo remelios” {errera, deo, ib x cap al)” Sahagun 
alls the rise Acueco, and places upon it the Otom! village of Otoneapuleo, 
Mist. Cong. ed. 1840), ‘etancurt follows, Teatro Mez., nt. ii. 143, while 
Can is it Tzacayocan, ‘Tho variaticns in Saliagun’s ecitions lead ‘Tor- 
que to say that the Spaniards moveil the same «lay from Otonealpuleo 
pusble to Acosco. an Otoml vilage. i. 504-5. This, Brasseur ce Bourn 

lows. uiards may have passed through it on departing, but would 
hardly move frum « ssrougholl to & probably open village while surrounded 
by eneminn, If food was the objock, the able-bodied saldiere would Lave 
made a sallyforit. It appears that the army campe for the night on the hill 
now occupied by the Remedios shrine, and in the fortress-like temple, to 

sinull village was attached. Alzate, however, who lok pains to in- 

quire into the subject, foand that the natives applied the name Dtoneapaleo, 
tot to the Remedios ill, but to the mountain, taree fourths of a league off 
On this mountain ho found the rains of astrong building, and none on the 
Hill, whence be asoumca that the camp vas not mado on the site of the 
shrine, but, on the mountain. Gacrts de Li 7-9. Bustaan‘e scoepts 
this view, but }op Loren: it mony in the matter must 
Le reliable, say: mmservan aun algunos vestigioy le launtigua Fortaleza, 
‘esta na ha convertiia dichosamente en el eélebra Santuario do N. Sra. ile 
Remedios.’ Cortés, Hit. N. Expaita, p. xiii. He also intimates that the 
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and a small village. This appeared an cligible spot 
for the rest which they 8 much needed, Crossing the 
Tepzolac Creck, at its foot, Cortés ordered the advance 
guard, under Ordaz, to capture it, while he faced the 
pursucrs, Little resistance was offered at the temple, 
but the general was hotly pressed, as the enemy per- 
ceived that their prey was about to escape. At this 
juncture it was said that the Virgen de los Remedios 
appeared, and by casting dust into the cyes of the foe 
cnabled the Spaniards to effect their escape with little 
loss into the temple. “By this time,” writes Cortés, 
“we had not a horse that could run, or a horseman 
who could lift an arm, or a foot-soldier who could 
move. 

A few additional intrenchments were thrown up, 
and the necessary guards posted to watch the bafded 
enemy, who poreciving the strongth of the place con- 
tented themselves with flinging their missiles and 
filling the air with shouts. Feeling comparatively se- 
cure, the troops abandoned themselves to rest round 
Dlazing fires. The food found in the place, although 
insufficient for the demands of the half-starved men, 
oflorded some comfort, which was increased by grateful 
sleep.” : 

‘Thus were refreshed the wounded and disheart- 
ened. And with grateful hearts the remnant of the 
brave army returned thanks te God for deliverance. 
Some, however, attributed their escape to the presence 
among them of the image of the Virgen de los Reme- 








Otoncaputco ame is misapplied, THenco it may be assumed that the common 
application of Otoncapaleo to thia hill is duo toa misintorprotation of Sahogua's 
Versions, which have been greatly tampered with, for that matter, and that 
the ruias mentioned by Lorenzans had disappeared by the tine Alzate ex- 
amined the place. 

Perna, 180; Cabrera, Bacto Armas, WO. *Aqni we sefialds mucho Gon- 
alo Dominguez, hombre diestro y valionte.” Herrera, doe. ii. lib, x. enp. sik 
Pres everal blunders and omissions in connection with this d 

few stragglers mannged to reach the camp, and among them a 
Sopuerta, who had eseapel death Ly feigning ik Jerrerr, ubisup. Salngon 
states that Otomis from Teycalhvican, and from the immediate neighbor- 
hom, no doubt, brought food, and invited the Spaniards to the former town, 
afew leagaos from there. Jel. Coxg., 33, Torquemada follows him, bnt the 
story ia probably an exaggeration. 
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dios, which Rodriguez de Villafuerte is said to have 
afterward placed in the great temple of Mexico. It 
had been brought here by the owner, although some 
pposed it might have come over of its own accord, 
as it is said to have miraculously done in later times 
when detained in Mexico against its will" Some 
years after the Noche Triste it was found on this hill 
under a bush, by a converted cacique named Juan de 
Tobar, who kept it for a long time, and then by divine 
direction built 2 hermitage for it on the hill, where it 
had been found. The many miracles reported of the 
shrine induced the City of Mexico in 1574 to adopt 
it as a patron, and by the following year the simple 
chapel was replaced by a fine temple worthy of the 
sanctity of the image which has absorbed so large a 
share of holy pilgrimage.” 

The review held on Remedios Hill revealed the fall 
extent of the blow suffered, “one which Spaniards 
alone could have endured,” says Peter Martyr. At 
the beginning of the siege the army mustered twelve 
hundred and fifty Spaniards and six thousand allies, 
with arms and ammunition in abundance, and now 





1 Tt has boen shown previously, by testimony not accessible till later years, 
that the image placed in the great temple was a picture on a tablet, while 
thatof Romedios ia adoll. But, of course, tho image that could move through 
the air could also tranaform its shapo. Bernal Disz assumes, an we have 
teen, that Montezuma had ordered thoimage to be cara fr: yetmany believe 
that’ Rodrignez secured it before or after the massacre, whilé the more picus 
prefer to suppoee that he could not find it, for want of time, perhaps, and 
that it moved! mirnculoualy to the camp. Acosta, Hist. Ind., 524; [xtilanehil, 
Hist. Chich., 302, After the departure of the troops the image hid itself on 
the spot, or Kodriguer, tired of the burden which had saved his life, ungrate- 
fully lefb it there. It'is also supposed to have been carried to Tlaacala ore it 
rouppeared on its later site. Uabrera, Esculo Arma 106 et sea.;, Alaman, 
Divert, i, 122, Lorenzana accepta it as the image from Mexico's temple. 
Cortes,’ Hist. N. Bepana, 138. 

14 It haa frequontly been brought to Moxioo, and is etill brought to avert 
epidemics and other ills, to bring rain or other blessings. When detained it 
would travel back of its own sccord to the shrine, a proof of which was 
afforded by the travel saina on the dress. One rainy night it arrived covered 
with mud. Latrobe's Rambler, 133. Thompeon describes it aa ‘a little alabaster 
doll, with the nose broken, and the eye out. .. .about vight inches high.’ Her 
wardrobe and jewels are valued at over $1,000,000. Recollections, 103-0. 
He gives an account of the venemtion for the mage ati ita miraculous power. 
The histery of ita origin and worship io to be found in a multitude of books, 
among which may be mentioned, Medina, Chrdn. 8. Diego Mez., 30 et seq.; 
Cabrera, Excudo Armas, 106 et seq.; Bustamante, Mem. Piedad., Mex., 1-52. 
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little more than five hundred soldiers and less than 
two thousand allies remained.# The baggage, artillery 
and ammunition, intrusted to the trains of carriers, had 
all been lost, and a great portion of the arms carried by 
the men, so that only twelve battered cross-bows and 
seven firelocks could be counted. What better com- 
mentary could we have on the night’s disaster! The 
side arms were fortunately better preserved, and there 
were twenty-four horses left, now the only formidable 
element of the army.“ Of the treasure none could 
tell what had been saved, the holders keeping the fact 
secrete It was whispered, however, that Cortés had 

‘ood care of the portion appropriated by him, 

Diaz, among others, insisting that with the 
re party conducted by by the general to Tlacopan went 
a number of carriers with gold bars and jewels. 
Among these is said to have been some of the royal 
treasure, but the officers declared that it had all been 
lost, including the mare with the fifth proper, and the 
account books and records. The loss of the papers, 
however unfortunate for history, must have been 


33 Cortés prudently limits, and we must add untruthfully, the lose to 190 
soldiers and some 2000 allies. It is with a view to this estimate that he reduced 
the force brought into Mexico to.570 men, to which must be addesl the 140 
composing the garrion. | Deduoting the 190 lot, 900 remain, aad sineo he 
would hardly overcetinate, the number, for obvious reasons, this fisure i 
probably nes the truth.” Bernal Diaz musters 1200 at Tlascala, and has 80 
‘at Mexico. Deducting from this 800 men stated to have been iost before 
catering Thscale, not counting those who fel {nother province, haves about 
9605 yet be ackuowledges ouly 449 alive. Hie Verdad., 108 et ney. 
contradict itting in one place 500, and in another ‘less than’ 400 
tcldiere and 00 alle Oviolo rulussa tho soldiers to 40. lit 618. Vetar- 
curt sdopte Bernal Diaz’ 440 soldiers and Herrera's 00allies. Prescott bastil 
dleclares Gomara an nearest tothe truth yet he de from him ia the result. 
regard to the allice, he reckons tho full number of all who wore brought 
to Mexico, while it is pretty obvious, from figures and facia, that a portion 
must have been allowed io return home during the inaction of the emperors 
captivity. The list of losses, a given by different authorities, siands as fol- 
lows: 150 soldiers, over 2000 allies, Coriés; over 200 soldiers, over 2000 allice, 
Lsjaide, Protara; nearly 200 sdiiers, over 1000 allies, Solis; 300 soldiers, 
exer B00 alice atone br Ugo, Salagun, 133; 40 oldie, 4000 alle, Goma 
followed by Ixtlilxochitl, Clavigero, Camargo, and others; over 500 soldiers 13 
all New Spain, Carta det 
dors, 2. Bde Tapia, in 




















| over OO) soldiers, itoberteon; over GOO sol- 
Proceto contra Alvarado, 38; 900 aoldie= 
inall New Spain, Cortés, Residencia, i. 


‘all New Spain, Bernal 
Diaz; 1170 soldiera, 8000 allies, Cano, 


ph te on in br ati rom yin Cre, oy a Leo, Prob 
both acknowledging 24 left. 
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rather convenient to Cortés, at least, who had a 
fancy for adjusting facts and figures to suit his 
schemes.” 

Deeply stricken was Cortés, and bitterly did he 
repent of the mistakes which had contributed to this 
sad result: of having left Alvarado in charge to follow 
his rash bent; of having treated Montezuma and his 
chiefs so inconsiderately on his arrival; and, above 
all, the faulty arrangements for the flight by night’* 
His had bean the greatest conquest yet undertaken 
in the New World, and his the greatest disaster. 
The men of Narvaez had suffered most, partly, it is 
said, because they were most eager to burden them- 
selves with gold, but rather because they were inex- 
perienced, and assigned chiefly to the rear. It was 
the gaps in the ranks of his veterans that touched 
Cortés most. Gone was the dear dandy Francisco de 
Salcedo, whom slovenly comrades should no more 
trouble! The cavalry, so sadly dopleted, missed 

18. Perdido ne todo el oroy joyas y ropa’ tc. Cortés, Cartas, 195. Tt bad 
been confided to Tlancaltecs, ind was nearlyall lost, says their chief, Camargo, 
Hist, Tlaz., 169-70. Tho officers testified afterward before public notary: 
Bersted cl dicho oro ¢ joyas de $8, AA. ¢ mataroa la yegus que fo tra 


ejalde, Probanca, in frazbalceta, Col. Doc.,. 425. ‘Two wituesses during the 
redidencia of Cortés stated that the 





mneral had two mares, one given to cary 
the royal treasures and the other laden with his own. Tho latter being lost, 
he claimed the other to be his, and in this manner eppropriated 45,000 pesos 
or more which belonged to the king. Cortés, Residencia, 1. 68, 101-2. Not 
loag after tho etroat e called en all fo dociare, ender ponalty, whet gold hry 
‘saved of that taken from the unappropriated piles, From those who didso 
the treasures were taken, although it was urderstood that they had been given 
tothem. All this Corsés kept. /d., 101-2, 241-2; 11, 402, ‘Many refused to 
surrender, and sinco the leaders had also secured shares from the common 
ile, the onder to reveal jon thereof wax not enforced, says Berzal 
‘He tdds that one third was to be retained by the iT us areward, 
Cortés keptasa forced loan what had been surrendered. Jfiat. Verdad., 117-18, 
The loss of treasure, that throrn away by carriers and pressed soldiors, oF 
rrunken with thelr bodies, hasbeen estimated at from several hundred thousaarl 
pesos to over two millions, in the values of that time; to which Wilson sarcas- 
tically objects. that ‘nothing was really lort but tho imaginary {reaaure, now 
wn inconvenieotly large, end which had to be secountei! for to the emperor. 
Fe Congustador wee toe good o soldier to hacard. his gold it wes therefore 
in the advance, and came safely off.’ Cong. Afer., 412-13. 
10° Si eata cosa fuera de dia, por vonturanomurieran tantos,’ adds Gomara, 


















Mist. Bfex., 10h. Whils grieving he recogtized ‘el maniliesto milagro que la 
royna de les angeles su Spade, el apostel San Pedro, y el de los egércitos 
Eapafoles Santiago, habian hecho en abeme escapado él.” [rtlilzochil/, Hat. 


Chich., 02, Vetancurt moralizes on the flight as s chastisement by Ged, 
‘who saved the remnant to spread the faith, Zeairo Mez., ph iil 14S-C. 
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among its number the dashing Léres" and the brave 
Morla, Neither could Botello be injured by the 
curses freely given him for his false reading of the 
stars.” The death which most deeply moved Cortés, 
however, was that of the true-hearted and brave 
Velazquez, whose standing and influence, as a relative 
of the Cuban governor and as a man of high birth, 
had so greatly assisted the general in carrying out 
his schemes. Cortés had in return conferred on him 
some of the most important commissions, ever re- 
garding him as among the truest of his friends. With 
him had died his native wife, Elvira, the daughter of 
the Tlasealtee lord Maxixcatzin, and nearly every 
prisoner.” 

With so many losses to deplore, it proved a solace 
for Cortés to find present his favorite captains, San- 
doval, Alvarado, and Olid. His interpreters were 
also here, and foremost the loving Marina, whose life, 
togothor with that of Luisa, Xicotencat!’s daughter, 
was due to the zealous care of the laticr’s brothers. 
Martin Lopez, the ship-builder, also survived, and 
the sight of him assisted to give the thoughts of the 
general a hopeful bent, rousing in his enterprising 
spirit projects for vengeance and recuperation. Rem- 
nants though they were, his forees were still larger 
than those with which he had overcome Narvacz, 
and which he had till then regarded as sufficient for 
the conquest of the empire. “The experience gained 
and a knowledge of the country were in themselves 
an army; and, thank fortune, he had some gold, and 
better still, allies. Tlascala was now his hope. Ev- 
erything, indeed, depended on the little republic, and 


Op a later page Bernal Dis says he fell at Otamba. Hit. Verdad., 





15 Herrera attempts to save somewhat the reputetion of the astrologer by 
the statement that he prophosied death for himself or his brother. 

2 every one, any Cortis and Herrera: but Ixtllzochit! states that, one 
sister of King Cacama was saved, and he intimates that one or two of his 
brothers also escaped. He is coniradictory, however. Hist, Chicl., 302, 390. 

1@ one who escaped must have been Cuicnitzeatl, the newly made 
Th ‘ho escaped must have been C 1, th newly made king of 
‘Tezcuco, Brasseur de Hourbourg adds two of his brothers, probably from 
inbinterpreting Ixtlilxochitl. Hist. Nat. Civ., #v. 339. 
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whether it would afford him shelter and aid. He 
knew that the loss of so many of its warriors under 
his banner had brought wide-spread affliction, which 
might turn to hatred toward him as the cause. 
Thereupon he talked to the Tlascaltec chiefs who 
were yet alive, and endeavored to stir in them the 
thirst for revenge, and excite their desires for rich 
spoils and increased domain.” 


Besiegers and besieged sat watching each other the 
whole day, but the latter made no signs of stirring. 
Thinking that they would not venture forth for some 
timo, many of the former began to filo off homeward, 
leaving, nevertheless, a strong force round the hill. 
Cortés feared that the morrow would bring thera 
back with reinforcements and make escape difficult. 
Trusting again therefore to the darkness, now joined 
to the more advantageous circumstance of an open 
field, he sct forth, leaving the firoe blazing to lull the 
watchfulness of the foe. Eight captains were ap- 
pointed for the different sections to maintain the 
arranged order of march,” Cortés with a portion of 
the cavalry taking the rear, as the post of danger. 
The rest of the horsemen led the van, while the sound 
infantry formed a cordon for the centre, wherein 
the wounded were carried in hammocks, or hobbled 
along on hastily prepared crutches, a few being taken 
up behind the horsemen. The rear had hardly left 
the temple before the enemy were upon them with 
swords and lances, many of the captured and recov- 
ered weapons of the Spaniards being now uscd against 
themselves. But the attack was not severe, partly be- 
cause the pursucrs had been reduced to irregular bands 
from the mainland settlements, whose chief object 
was plunder. At dawn the town of Calacoayan was 

» Ixtlilxochitl names somo of the chiefs to whom these offers were made, 
Hist, Chich., 302. 

* Avila, veritable martinet maimed « soldier with.» blow for stopping 


from the ranka to pluck some fruit. Merrera, dee. ii. lib, x. eap. xii. 
same atory has been told of Avila in Composla, 
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sighted, and on approaching it the mounted scouts 
came in a ravine upon an ambuscade formed by its 
warriors. Believing them to be numerous the horse- 
men galloped back, and joined by others returned to 
charge. It is related that the leader halting for a 
moment to arrange for the attack, a soldier beeame 
impatient, ond hoisting an improvised flag on his 





lance he called out, “Santiago! follow me who dare 
The rest responded, and the encmy was routed with 
slaughter." The town was ransacked for food and 








fired as 2 warning to the assailants. The march was 
resumed, and the plain of Tizaapan reached, but 
owing to the fight at the town and the constant 
skirmishing only three leagues were made that day. 
Toward sunset they reached the hamlet of Teucul- 
huacan, and took peaceable possession of the temple 
for the night.” 


* Cortés allows the five scouts to defeat the enemy, who are frightened by 
the eupposition thar larger force is upon them, Cartas 137, Hemera ie more 
with ropa fo the ambuecnde, and maken Orda end up the relafores 

monta, vibe. ib, x, cap 
"3" Maa no conar,” Gomara, Hist. Mer.,162. Sahagun states, however, that 
this was the towa to which the Otomis hed om th prociny Uay invited. 












them, chiafy heeanna they ware related tothe Olam ‘Tlascaltes division 
ier Cortes. Hial. Cong., 34-5. A risky proceeding, Teves foran inated 
cuinsnanity, om Wor might fall the Vengeance of the hostile’ Mexicans. Ia 
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‘At noon on the 8d tho march was rosumed, with 
quickened steps and with less interruption. Though 
persistent in harassing, the pursuers fled whenever the 


the account of the route followed to Tlascala Cortés is still the best guide, for 
he not only kept a record, bat wrote his report while the occurrences were 
et fresh. He is wanting in details, however, and fails to give names to 
localities. These omissions are rem ‘by Bahagun, who now seems more 
reliable, Other authors arc vague or misleading for the route, but the oc- 
casional incidents told by them are noteworthy. “Baral Diaz indicates oly 
one stopping place, Quauhtitlan evidently, before Otumba iareached. Camargo 
skips to place ajoining Otumba, and Txtilxocitl takes the army to Quauh- 
ximalpan.a place which modern maps locate south of Remedios, He resumes 
the northem route, but names some towns that cannot be identified. Gomara 
adheres pretty well to Cort’, but his commentator, Chimalpain, supplies names 
for places, which diffor from Sahagun and indicate a deviation from the ex- 
treme northern course, aa will be sen. ‘Torquemada follows chiefly Sahagun, 
whom he recommends. Orozco y Berra has closely studied the journey, and 
throws much light on it, more sq than any other writer; yet his conclusions 
are not always satisfactory. incrario del Bjercito Hapaitol, in Mex. Net. 
Ciadarl., 26 et seq. I have already spoken at length, in Native Races, 
251-8, on the life and writings of Mather Sabmgun, and will bere refer oaly 
to the twelfth book of his Historia General, inserted by Bustamante, at the 
beginning of the set, under the title of Historia de la Conquista de Mezico. 
This copy is from one found by Muftoz in the Franciscan convent of ‘Tolosa, 
ig Navarre, Another copy of the twelfth book. in possession of Conds de 
Cortina, claimed as the trie orginal, was published separa‘ely by the same 
editor, at Mexico, 1840, with lengthy notes from Clavij ‘other writers 
to complete the chain of eventsvand to comment on the suppreasion in the 
former ‘ssueof statements concerning Spanish misdeeds, It has also an addi- 

joual chepter.. Neliker copy, Lowever, cvrrespumds quilo to thet uscd by 
Torques ‘who in more than ene instance quotes passages that arc startling 
vompared with the modified expreseions in the others. ‘Tho severity of the 
friar toward Spanish conquerors was no doubt a atrong reason for the sup- 
pression of his work. ‘Tho twelfth hook begins with Grijalva’s arrival and 
the omens preceding it, and carriea the narrativeof the conquest down to the 
fall of Mexico. According to his own statement, on page 132, it is founded 
to a great extent on the relations given him by eye-witnesses, soldiers who 
had assumed the Franciscan robe and satociated daily with the friar; but 
much is adopted, with little or no eritiquo, from superstitious natives, the 
whole forming ‘a rather confusing medley, so that it is difficult to extract the 
many valuable points which it contains. ' This difficulty is, of course, not en- 
countered by such followers as Bustamante and Braseur de Bourbourg, and 
similar su of native reords or ont Specisk versions. 

‘In tho Native Racce I give tho traite which characterize the French abbé 
and his famous works on Central American oulture and antiquities, and it 
remains only to refor briefly t> his version of the conquest, comprised in 
the fourth volume af the Histoire des Nationa Civiliates. Hin’ pleasing style 
lends attraction to every page, but his faults become more conspicuous from 
the comparison presented by a rast array of authorities, revealing the indis- 
greet and enthasiasticrexlinestonccept native rales or anyshing that favors 
the hypotheses by which he is ruled, and in the disposition to build magnificent 
structures on airy foundation. His version, indeed, strives rather to narrate 
the conquest from s native standpotat, and'to to Spanish chronicles only as 
supplementary sathorty. To this ead he relies hie ‘on tho pow well 

cnown writil in, Exililxochitl, >» anne it 
"Ease pet tepeaeriper 






































is but rarcly lo to quote the often startling original manuscripte 
poaseased only by 
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cavalry charged,and took refuge on the hillslopes, fing 
ing with their missiles jeers and insults. “Women! 
they cried; “cowards, who fight only when mounted! 
‘You are going whence none of you shall escape!” The 
latter threat was frequently heard, but its meaning 
failed as yet to be understood. There was a worse 
enemy than the Mexicans, however, and that was 
hunger, which made itsclf severely felt, “although 
Spaniards can endure its pangs better than any other 
nation,” vaunts Gomara, “and this band of Cortés’ 
better than all.” Eagerly they scanned the road side 
for fruit or roots, and many ate grass, while the Tlas- 
caltecs threw themselves upon the ground and be; 
their pods to take pity upon them.* One soldier 
opened a dead body and ate the liver, and when 
Cortés heard of it he ordered the man hanged, but 
the sentence was not executed. The route, at first 
craggy, passed through the towns of Quauhtitlan and 
Tepotzotlan, along the lake of Zumpango, to Citlal- 
tepee, where camp was formed. The inhabitants had 
fled, but food was there to cat, and even to carry on 
their journey, and there they remained all the next. 

25 

**« Mordiendo la tierra, arrazcando yeruss, y aleido los ojos al ciclo, dexian, 
dioaes no not desampareys ex jen toneys potier sobre tod 
itomiras hesed ue sou Yuostenajtdn elguinos del” Herrera deo Ub = 
“*P./Hlorrera conforna to Cortés and Gomara in admitting » stay of two 
nighte atone place, bul male this Tecoptlan, called * duck town! from ita 
many fowl, This ia evidently Tepotzotlin, But it was not near the lake 
Tike Citlaltepec, and ‘duck town’ applies rather to a lake town, in this 
region, at least,” Cortés also writes, in Cartas, 137,‘ fuimoe aquel dia por 
cerca do unos lagunus hasta que legammos una pobacion,’ and this does not 
apply well to Tepotiotlan, which lice « goodly distance from the lakes, re- 
quiring certainly no march along ‘some’ lakos to reachit. Hence the Citlaltepec 
of Sahogun must be meant. This author, however, supposes the Spaniards to 
stay one night at each place, Hin. Con 3 (od, 1840), 129. Itlixochith 
calle tho place after Tepotzotian, Aychquslce, Zit. Chich, 302 At Topat- 
zotlan, says Vetancurt, some of the people remained to receive Ue Spa 
thin in in accordance with one of 'a versions—and here remained to 


hiide the gon of Montezuma, whom he supposes to have eacaped with the troops. 
According to Chimalpain’s interpretation the Span- 










tepoc, now San Ci 
sOtamba, ‘Siiat. 
but there is no auth 

adopted equally well for this read; but Salagun, Ixtlilxochitl, and Herrera 
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On the morning of the 5th of July they skirted 
the lake and turned westward to Tlascala, pursued by 
increasing forces; owing to which, or to the rough- 
neas of the road, or ta the guide, less progress was 
made than on the previous day, and camp was pitched 
at the deserted hamlet of Xoloc. The following day 
they proceeded toward the Azaquemecan Mountains, 
and halted at the town Zacamolco.” Observing a 
mysterious movement among the Indians on the slope, 
Cortés set out with five horsemen and a dozen foot- 
soldiers to reconnoitre. After skirting the mountain 
he came in sight of a large army,” with a portion 
of which he came to close quarters, the fect natives 
having gained on the foot-soldiers in making the turn 
of the hill. In the mélée Cortés was badly wounded in 
the head.* He retreated to camp and had the wound 
bandaged, and the forces were hurried away from the 
town, which appeared too exposed for an attack. The 
Indians pursued them so closely that two men were 
killed and a number wounded, beside four or five 
horses. One of the animals died, and although the 
troops deplored its loss, the meat proved acceptable, 
for roasted maize with a little fruit had been their 
only food for several days.” Camp appears to have 


name towns whioh lie east and north of the Zumpango Lake, aud during the 
rainy seaton now prevailing the puamges betvom the las ware rather 
‘swampy. Tercuco was beside too close for the fleeing army. Alaman accepts 
tae route south of Zumpango, Disert., i. 122, against which nearly all the 






Owing to the gui efficiency, adds Gomara, Hit. Mez., 162, 
eSaagun ‘also calls the mountain, or the slope, Tona. His confusing 
‘versions ssmetimes reverse all the names, Cortie placee it two leeguce fro 





with ite ancient and lofty pyramide, sscred to 
f centres of pilgrimage. For description of 
ruins, v00 Native Races, iv. 520-44, a 
Con un golpe de piedra en Is cabeza tan vislento, que abollando las 
armas, lo rompié In primera tunica del cerebro.’ So Solis defines the wound, 
which’ afterward grew dangerous, Hist. Sex., ii, 203, He supposes that it 
‘was received! at Otumba, 
%*Le comieron sin dexar {como dizen] pelo ni, huesso.’ Gomara, Hirt. 
Mex., 182. ‘La cabeza cupo  siste 0 ocho.’ The horse was Gamboa’s, on 
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been formed for the night in a hamlet among the 
hills, the enemy. being ‘ite onthe opposite western 
slope of the range. 

A serious encounter being apprehended the next day, 
additional crutches and hammocks were prepa 
those of the wounded who had hitherto been carried 
on horseback, so as to leave the cavalry free in its 
movements." Before dawn on July 7th” the march 
was resumed, in the hope of eluding the forces in the 
rear, little suspecting | that this was but a wing of the 
main body now preparing to surround them. They had 
proceeded about league, and were on the point of 
entering the large plain of Otumba,® when the scouts 
came galloping back with the information that the 
whole field was filled with warriors in battle array. 
The hearts of the Spaniards sank within them. They 
were hoping to escape an enemy such as this.“ Cortés 
ordered a halt, and with his captains talked over the 
situation. Retroat was out of the question, and to 
turn aside would be useless. “We must charge upon 
this host,” said Cortés; “we must make our path 
through its very centre. Remember your dead com- 
rades; remember your God; comport yourselves like 
Christian soldiers, and this idolatrous horde will melt 
before you like the morning mist.” He thereupon 
issued ‘the necessary instructions for charging and 


which Alvarado was saved alter hia leap. Herrera, ii, x, xii; Bernal Dias, 
Hit, Verdal., Oj. Tx:lilxochitl ssys that Zinacatzin, of Teotihuacan, killed 
it ho whom wo shall find loading the onemy on the morrow. 

41 FY parecié que ol Espiritu Santo me slumbré con este aviso,” exclaims 
aan el 18 Many a soldier carried a comrade on his back. Gomara, 

fat, Mery 

34 According to Cortés, whose dates T have already shown to be reliable 
Ho makes it Satarday,” Prescott rakes i the Bthy « arstake which has 
‘heen copied by several writers, including Brasseur de Bourbourg and Carbajal 
Espinosa, 

“Llanos do ls prortucle, do Otapam.’ ‘The bettie teking place meer 
Motepec. Zilitzichitl, Hid. Chich., 302-3. Plain of Otumpan, 
‘Atstaquemesan, Camargo, Mist. Tlax. Los 
de Otumba." Lorenzana, in Cortes, Hist. N. 

{Ee plain of Homan, derived row Sahag, tho apple the aameto the slope 

of the range bordering it, iy Sink 
‘oliowing the intimation given by Sahsgun, Torquemada states 

enemy eee ne eta ease meters i, 608, 
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resisting, and for protecting the disabled. The horse- 
men were to ride with loose rein, lancing at the faces, 
so as to break the enemy’s lines, and open a path for 
the infantry, who were to follow and thrust their side- 
arms at the bowels of their assailants.” 

Commending themselves to the virgin, and invokin, 
the aid of Santiago, the troops advanced and eatere 
the pia, skirted on the east by the lower ranges of 
the Tlaloc, which inclosed in the distance the town 
of Otumba. The sight was as grand as it was terri- 
fying. In every direction were seemingly endless 
columns, with flowing plumage, brilliant shields of 
varied designs, and above and beyond these a forest of 
glittering iztli points. “It was the finest army Span- 
lards ever encountered in the Indies,” exclaims Bernal 
Diaz. Their number was legion, and the richness of 
their attire signified the presence of the strength and 
nobility of the empire. The original estimate was 
doubled, and that was increased fourfold, until, like 
Don Quixote’s sheep, two hundred thousand seemed 
amall. Aware of the route taken and the destination 
of the Spaniards, Cuitlahuatzin had sent orders to the 
eaciques of Otumba, Teotihuacan, Calpulalpan, and 
adjoming region, to mass their forces here and exter- 
minate the intruders, This order came most oppor- 
tune, for at the time a fair was held at Otumba, 
which attracted a large concourse, from which volun. 
teers were readily obtained for so laudable an object, 
represented not only as easy of achievement, but as 
profitable from the spoils that were to follow. A 
strong force from the lake region had come to form 
the nucleus of the army, the command of which was 
assumed by Cihuacatzin, lord of Teotihuacan.* 

45 While they wore halting, writes Ojeda, a big Indian with olub and ehi 
scan cag any Suntan to gle tna epee 

a 


in advancing against the man his negro slave followed him, and cither the 
Sightof tro iightened the native or he sooght to deeny them, fr he retreated 


into s copte. Herrera, ii. x. 
* Camargo, Hist Torquemada, i. $00. Ixtlitxochitl spells 
in, and calls it Xiaquetenga, based probably on 
Duran, Ilia. Ind., BS., 1. 480._ La dor de Moxica, 
y de Texerco, y Siltocan.” Bernat’ Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 108. 
Hisz. Max., Vou. 1. 3 
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The sight of the sorry remnant of the Spanish 
army was greeted by the native host with triumphant 
shouts, trumpet blasts, and the clashing of weapons. 
Nothing should now prevent their escape; they were 
doomed! Cautiously the Indians advanced to sur- 
round them; for though the wounded and bedraggled 
band was small, it still looked viperish. Like the 
French in Egypt the Mexicans might have said that 
the centuries were looking down on them from the 
mystic towers of Teotihuacan, consecrated to the 
sacred past. It was natural enough for them to feel 
glad and proud; surely the invaders had brought 
them misery enough to justify any return. But let 
them not forget that there are still strong men, now 
nerved to desperation. And just beyond the mountain 
fringe, toward which pointed their holy banner of the 
cross, was a promised land, ‘the land of bread,’ and, 
as they hoped, of trusty friends. 

Cortés did not wait for them to advance too near be- 
fore he made acharge. With head and arm handaged 
he led the cavalry, which in parties of five rushed at 
the enemy, lancing straight at the face, and opening 
way for the infantry, which followed at a quick pace, 
thrusting sword and pike as they had been directed.” 
This tactic disconcerted the natives somewhat, and 
discarding their projectile weapons the front ranks 
seized on lances, two-handed swords, and heavy clubs, 
encouraging one another by shouting the names of 
their towns and districts. After breaking the lines 
the horsemen turned to open another path in the 
dircetion of the infantry, throwing the Indians in a 
disorderly pressure one against the other, and keeping 
them in a state of apprehension as to where the 
mounted avalanche would next roll over them. Again 
the horsemen turned, dashing close along the flanks 
of the troops, scattering the intermediate assailants in 
confusion, and rendering them an easy prey to the 

£ Solis clare the way with volleys, but enly seven muskets renained and 


ho ammunition, 
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foot-soldiers. Swift as the wind the gallant Sandoval 
flew past, crying to his comrades: “We win to-day, 
sefiores! We win to-day, God helping us!” Maria 
de Estrada was likewise there, cheering onward the 
men, and sharing danger with the foremost of the 
brave. 

It would indeed seem to persons of less confidence 
than the Spaniards that some supernatural power 
had been necessary on this day to deliver them. 
Nor did the Tlasealtecs belie their fame as warriors, 
for they fought like lions, as the soldier-chronicler 
declares, the chief Calmecahua being particularly con- 
spicuous for his bravery.* 

For a while the horsemen had it all their own way, 
chiefly, as Cortés observes, because the enemy con- 
sisted of such disorganized masses as to prevent one 
another either from fighting or fleeing; but as they 
became more used to the Spanish tactics they offered 
firmer resistance. The horse of the general being 
so severely struck in the mouth as to become un- 
manageable, Cortés dismounted and turned it loose 
to seek another. The injured animal, seemingly im- 
bued with its master’s spirit, dashed at the enemy in 
mad career, creating quite a panic in its course. The 
cavalry took advantage of the confusion to follow, 
partly with a view to secure the animal; after re- 

ining the main body they indulged in a brief rest. 

the heat no less than the fighting had tired out both 
men and horses; but there was for them little respite, 
for no sooner had the foes observed their inaction 
than they closed in round them with renewed courage. 
“ Thrust well and deep,” came the order to the soldiers, 
“for they are all chiefs!” And so they seemed, from 
their rich dress, their elaborate devices, and their 
glittering ornaments. Cortés now mounted a horse 
whose viciousness had hitherto consigned him to the 


an Cemango states that he lied to an age excooding 190 your Heroes in 
joyed tl i * to i 
peated pl ali la ae ace i 
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baggage department,” and again the cavalry formed, 


this time in more compact order. But the enemy, 
ever relieved by fresh men, maintained the: firmness 
with which they had begun the charge, and both 
horsemen and foot-soldiers found the pressure be- 
coming greater and the fight hotter. Thus the battle 
continued during the ter part of the forenoon,” 
the natives evidently as fresh as ever, and the Spaniards 
visibly failing. “We thought surely that this was to 
be our last day,” writes Cortés, “in view of the great 
strength of the Indians and the little resistance they 
could find in us, tired as we were, and nearly 
wounded, and faint with hunger.” 

A feeling of suffocation and deathly despair comes 
over the Spaniards as the dusky host fold them in 
closer and yet fiercer embrace. “Hot falls the blood- 
reeking breath upon their faces, as, flushed with suc- 
cess and sure of their victims, the foe lay hold of the 
Spaniards to drag them away to the sacrifice. Rare 
offerings to the gods, indeed, are these magnificent 
men! And such they will surely become if Mary, 
Santiago, or the ready genius of Cortés appears not 
quickly to the rescue! But how shall there be rescue? 
What rescue is there to the sinking ship alone in mid- 
ocean? Can this Cortés for the release of his com- 
rades baffle death like Hercules for the release of 
Alcestis? 

So it would seom. ‘Behold yonder grand personage, 
borne aloft in open litter, high over the others, with 
plumed head-dress, and above it the gold-net standard, 
the dahuizmatlazopilli, set with precious feathers, and 
secured to his back by a staff, according to custom." 

An ill-natured brute, which attacked the enemy with teeth and hoofs. He 
aid service all through the etlowing catty ign, till he fell in one of the 
last battles of the great siege. Camargo, Hist, Plaz., 172, 

‘© «Duro ete terrible conilicto por ma de cuatro Horas. ....Llegado el medio 
dia, con el intolerable trabajo doa pelee, los eepatioles conenzaron & deunayar.” 
‘Sakegun, Hist. Cong. (ed. 1840), 122. 

"Ken vnaa Andaa, vn Cahallero mandando, con vna Rodela Dorada, y que 
Ia Vandera, y Sefial Real, que le salia por las Eapaldas, era vna Red de Oro, 
que los Indios Hamaban Tlahuizmatlaxopilli,que le subia diez palmos,” Torque: 
‘mada, i.509, ‘Su vandern tendida, con ricaa armas de oro, y grandes penaches 
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This is the generalissimo of all the native forces there 
gathered, and around him are the flower of the army 
in feathered armor of rich designs, guarding with 
zealous care the banner, and encouraging the rest, to 
renewed efforts and brave deeds. Cortés sees him, 
and his purpose for weal or woe is fixed almost before 
his comrades are aware of the chieftain’s approach; 
for he comes as captain of the hounds to be in at the 
death of these Spanish foxes. Cortés is well aware 
of the importance attached by natives to the person of 
the general, and to the safe-keeping of the standard. 
In these centre all the hope of their armies: success 
is theirs so long as they remain; but onea brought 
low, and the Indian regards all as lost. Even at this 
juncture Cortés does not fail to observe the increased 
firmness and spirit among the warriors as the hanner 
approaches. Here, then, is the one chance more, which 
is all the brave man asks. With a quick motion to 
his mounted followers, pointing to the sacred insignia, 
and as if he would throw the whole might of Spain 
into his brief words, Cortés cries out: ‘“‘Seiiores, Ict us 
break with them! In the name of God and St Poter, 
sefores, let us close with them!” Not a man there 
but knew that the next moment would determine all, 
would determine the fate of every Spaniard in New 
Spain. 

Throwing themselves with the compact force of one 
of their own cannor-balls against the heaving mass, 
they mow an instant path to the charmed centre. 
The wave of disorder strikes the sacred guard, while 
the unruly horse of Cortés, bearing him unresistingly 
onward, overturns the litter of the generalissimo, and 
hurls the bearers to the ground. “Victory!” shouts 
Cortés, when he recovers his breath; and “victory! 
victory!” echo his people, while Juan de Salamanca 
plunges his lance into the body of the prostrate chief, 


de argenterin. Bernal Dias, Hint. Verdad. 108.  Ixtlixochit! calls the gold 
net matiazepiti, ITet, Chich., 308. Camargo more correctly agrees with 
quomeda, 
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and seizing the sacred banner, presents it to the general 
as his rightful trophy.” 

The welcome cry of Cortés electrified the whole 
Spanish line, while the warriors lately so triumphant 
stood stupefied with dismay. With the disappear- 
ance of the palladium their courage had fallen, while 
the Spanish soldiers, with the confidence and strength 
of joy, rushed from wing to wing upon them. The 
warriors wavered; then, with one more searching 
glance in the direction of the guiding emblem, 
they became convinced that their leader had in- 
deed fallen. Consternation followed; the ic from 
the centre overtook the more distant, and valiantly 


“The accounts of this incident ve utly. According to Bernal Dias 
“Cortes diS va encustzo el esuallo ol Gapitd’ Mexicano, fle hizp abutir ea 
vadera,...quié siguid al Capitan ¢ traia la vandera que aun no aia caido del 
‘encuentro que Cortes Ie did, fue vn Juan de Salamanca, natural de Ontiueros, 
on vna buena yegua onera. que le acabd de matar.’ Hix. Verdad., 108. ‘The 
{anor coald aot havo fallen without the general. Gomarn intimate tha 

rortes charged alone againat the ‘capitan general, ¥ nda, de 
{yao cayo y murio,” His, Mrz, 162," This ie elas eabrtantially the viow of 

ran and C Herrera leives the impression shat ‘alone 
follows Cortés in the charge, and cuts off the head ani banner of the com- 








Pith 
his lance resta chiofy on the fact that Cortes as leader of the charge receives 
credit for everything that happens Writers also forge: that the eommanet 
‘ves carrie aloft in litter the bottor to observo the movements of the army. 
His burdened carriers would with greater likelitood bave been overthrown 
ly the horses or in the disorder created. by their advance. ‘This rappoaition 
It contcnmed by Curtee' reference to the aftr, wlieren’ be gives Credit te 
none for the aft, his mal custom when some’ one elin performed a note: 
worthy deed, "Ho was seldom chary in giving credit to himsolf for achieve: 
ments, as may be gathered alone from his account of the stay in. Mexice 
Gity, which announces that ho it waa who tore down the idols, who captured 
tho temple alter another iad feilel to do so, who single-handed covered the 
reirat of hisgonrades ox the Tlmopan eauieway on the moming precoding 
the flight, and who with lexs than & score that “dared stay witt him 
taetad the retreat of the last remnant from the eity. The expposition recelver 
Farther support from the permission given by the emporor to Salamanca te 
adil to his eutcheon the trophy taken from the commander. ‘This implies 
‘hat although the victory was dite to Cortés he could aot have inflicted. the 
mortal wound, Salamanca becamealoalde mayor of Goasacoalco. Bernal Dias, 
Hit, Verdad., 108, 111. 
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as they had fought before, as cravenly did they 
now flee. 

Forgetful of wounds and hunger, and regardless of 
the imminent danger attending such a course, the 
Spaniards pursued the foolish fugitives, thrusting and 
slashing at them until they had killed twenty thou- 
sand—a round figure, truly, and one which accords 
well with the estimates of the entire force. But after 
all, what the natives had hitherto suffered must have 
been little compared with the present slaughter, for 
their dead lay very thick along the line of retreat. 
Hardly one among the Spaniards had come off scath- 
less, while few of the poor Tlascaltecs were left to 
share in the rich spoils. 

After recalling the troops from their bloody pursuit, 
the first care of Cortés was to see that the wounded 
soldiers had rest and refreshment. Then a solemn 
thanksgiving service was held, and right eamestly did 
they all join in its offering. Cortés ascribed the vic- 
tory to St Peter, as with his name on his lips he-had 
made the miraculous charge. But Santiago was the 
soldiers’ favorite, as they declared he was present and 
fought with them; and near the village of Tenexcalco 
a chapel was afterward erected to commemorate his 
appearance. 

Obviously this battle was the most important so far 
in the New World; and it must ever be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable in history. The natives 
were probably much less numerous than the estimates 
of the boastful victors; still they were immensely 
superior in number and condition to the Spaniards, 
enfeebled by recent defeat, by wounds, and want. 


Loe principales, [ecard ob gri Ianto, el cuerpo de m general,’ saya 
Herrera, bat this is doubtful, to judge alm from his subsequent observations. 
Marieron....casi todos los amigos de los espatoles, s ¥ algunos de eloe 
miamoe.' Sahagun, His. Cong. (od. 1840), 132. Solis acknowledges only 
wounded, of whom two or three died afterward. ist. Mfex., i, 203. Cortés 
did not escape additional wounds, from which he was soon to suifer intensely. 
“The ustives were particularly ready to testify to this supernatural ail, 
an Camargo relates, Hid. Tlaz., 172, perhapa for their own credit, as. good: 
‘coaverta and brave varriors. 
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Further, the latter had no fire-arms wherewith to 
terrify the natives, only swords and pikes. Their main 
advantage lay in their horses, their discipline, and the 
genius of their leader;** all strengthened by the enthu- 
siasm born of a national pride, and a certain knowledge 
that failure meant utter destruction. 

Fatigued as all were, and weakened from battlc, 
Cortés resolved nevertheless to push on toward Tlas- 
cila the same day, fearing that the enemy might be 
shamed into a rally, or receive such reinforcements 
to their already immense numbers as to encourage 
them to return. In this he was not mistaken, for 
Cuitlahuatzin had ordered Tezcuco, Chalco, and neigh- 
boring districts to send larger forces, and so insure an 
assumed victory for the Obumban army. The rein- 
forcements appear to have been already in motion 
when news came of the defeat, accompanied by the 
rumor that a Tlasealtee army was on the way to aid 
the Spaniards. The hasty march eastward of the 
fugitives offered in itself sufficient encouragement for 
straggling marauders from the surrounding villages to 
follow in their wake and harass them with occasional 
missiles.‘” 

By night the town of Temalacayocan® was reached, 
and here the army obtained some food and camped 
in and around the temple. Badly wounded as he 
was, Cortés took charge of the watch, for sleep had 
no power over his mind at that moment. Before him 
rose invitingly the ranges of the Tlascaltec border, 


«4+ Never,’ writes Gomara, ‘did a man show euch prowess as he, and never 
were men so well led. Ha by his own personal saved them." His!, 
Afex., 103. "‘Se tano ls vitoria despues de Dios, por el valor do Cortéa’ 
‘Herrera, dec. ii. lib. x. cap. xiii, While quite prepared to uphold the general 
‘as a hero, Bernal Diaz takes exception to this praise as unjust to his many 
followers, who not only did wonders in mustaining him, but in saving his life. 
Hit. Verdad., 11. 

¢Irtiochitl aarames that another army was encountered and routed 
with great slaughter, a few leaguet ahead, at Teyocan. Hist, Chich., 303. 

‘*[zililzochitl. Chimalpain calla it Apam, which appears to have been situ- 
tel farther uorth. Loreuzana refers to all this exten us the plains of Apan, 
‘the namo whish it now boars. Camargo namea the plains of Apantera, Ts” 
gpenttln, and Atimoloyan as traversed by the army to reach Hie. 

lax, 173 
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where he hoped to find a haven. It was only hope, 
however; for Cortés came not as before, heralded as 
the invincible conqueror, to whose bravery and deeds 
the warlike republic was delighted to offer homage; 
nor with the vision of the mighty Montezuma bend- 
ing before him; nor with the prospect, of entering 
to assume control of a great empire. All this was 
changed. He had lost his former prestige, and could 
present himself only as a fugitive to seek protection 
for a remnant of his army. And this at the hands of 
those who might yet smart under the stigma of defeat, 
by a handful, and who might now find it prudent and 
convenient to accept the friendship and wealth of the 
victorious Aztecs. What if the people of Tlascala 
should reject him? “We were not very confident in 
finding the natives of the said province faithful and 
friends of ours,” writes Cortés; “for we feared that 
they, on seeing us so dismembered, might seek our 
lives, in order to recover the liberty which they 
formerly enjoyed. This thought and fear kept us in 
as 4 an affliction as when we marched along 
harassed by those of Culia.”” Nevertheless he sought 
to cheer his men with hopes for the best, and to 
remind them how necessary it was, now above all, to 
guard their conduct so as to give rise to no jealousies 
or unpleasantness, since even a petty quarrel might 
raise a whirlwind to overwhelm dhom Should God, 
however, not permit them to rest in Tlascala, they 
must recall their many glorious victories over greater 
forces than could henceforth be brought against them, 
and be prepared with stout hearts and vigorous arms 
to meet the issue. 

The march was resumed in the morning with the 
usual precautions, although the pursuers fell off as 
the border was approached. Soon the Spaniards 
reached a fountain on the slope of a hill, close to an 
ancient fortress, which marked the boundary of the 

‘Cartes, 140.‘ Dues quizh ssbiamos cer‘, que non anian de ser Teale, 
que voluntad ternian.” Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 108, 
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republic.” Resting there for a while, they drank of 
the water and were refreshed. Then they passed on 
to Hucyotlipan, a town of three or four thousand, 
families, about four leagues from the capital" Here 
food was obtained in sufficient abundance, yet not 
without the stimulus of presents. The women, how- 
ever, were most sympathetic in their offers to tend 
the wounded, although only too many were deep in 
mourning and clamoring for vengeance for brothers, 
sons, or fosbanda, who had fallen during the retreat. 
The captains did their best to console them with the 
prospect of speedy victories, with bitter retaliation on 
the hated Aztecs. Whatever doubt yet remained of 
Tlascaltec disposition was dispelled in the afternoon 
by the arrival of the lords, including the ruler of 
Huexotzinco, with a large suite, bearig provisions 
and other presents, and cheering the hearts of the dis- 
comfited with the most cordial eeting. They still 
showed admiration for the white heroes, and extended 
a sympathy for their sufferings which displayed itself 
even to tears. This feeling was particularly strong in 
Maxixcatzin, the most powerful of the fit chiefs, 
who gently upbraided Cortés and his captains for not 
having listened to his warnings. Remonstrances were 
now out of place, however, and he and his could only 
bid them welcome, and tender their estates and ser- 
vices. They were to regard themselves as in their 
own house. Their escape from the plots and over- 
whelming forces of the Mexicans had raised them and 
their prowess in the estimation of the Tlascaltecs, and 
they were prepared, as friends and as vassals of the 
Spanish king, to shed their last drop of blood in the 
task of avenging the common injury suffered at the 
hands of their ancient enemies. How inexpressibly 
dear is the prospect of revenge! The hatred of the 
Bourbourg gives toa villige here the nains of Xalielolos 
. 352.” Ixtiilxoeitl referato it aa Ho pan, and atates 
that Citlalquiaubtzin came up with food ani ts from the lords. 

Corte calls the town Gualipan Bernal Dias, Gualiopar; Goware, Hu 
ailipan ; Herrera give it 2000 houses, 
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Tlascaltecs for the Mexicans was too deep to be 
smothered by one reverse, and the desire to avenge 
their fallen brethren intensified it. When the news 
came of the hostile gathering at Otumba they had 
endeavored to procure reinforcements for their allies, 
but had not been able to collect a sufficient number 
in time.” 

Cortés was deeply moved by the kind expressions 
and offers accorded him, and sought in every way to 
strengthen this so vital friendship. He exhibited 
profound grief over the death of so many Tlascaltec 
allies, and sympathized in particular with Maxixcatzin 
over the loss of his daughter Elvira, who had fallen 
with her husband Velazquez. He also distributed 
Presents chiefly such as had been obtained from the 

tumba battle-field, and induced his men to follow 
the example. Maxixcaizin’s heart was com letely 
won by the gift of the banner taken from the Mexican 

eneralissimo,® and other chiefs were gladdened with 
different trophies. The troops remained at Hueyot- 
lipan for three days,” in order to recruit: somewhat, 
and then, assisted = anumber of carriers, they ae 


ymbs. Hut, Ind., MS., 
4469." Accor : Oviedo, [0,000 warttor olowed by 20,000caries mel 
6 rda at thefrontior. iii.514. extends thenumberto 200,000, 
Sere hater tener errr 
Hit, Pla V3. Gomara stamps Ovielos Matement ax hearsay, but adds 
‘that the Tlascaltecs declared themselves p ‘the Spaniards 
atoncengninet Mexion This Corte declined to ofortho pron butallowed 
a few woldiers ty joina baud in pursuitof marauding stmgglers. Hist. Mex, 104. 
‘Tho delay in collecting tho proposed reinforcements may have beon duo to the 
amall faction hoatile to the Spaniards, hended bytha captain-genaral, Kienten- 
catl ogilthe vonnas who seoms never to have forgiven thedisgrace of defeat which 
‘been the first to inflict upon him, Ho hnd azcompanied the lords to 
Hatten, » perhaps to gloat over the misfortune of ha viclors. Accordiug to 
p 








Herrera, Captain Juan Puet—Torquomada writes Perez—wus ono of the in- 
valids at Tlasoala, and to him 100,000 warriors had Loen offered to go to the 
aid of hia general; hut he declined, on the ground that hia strict orders were 
fo remain with his 80 men st Tlascala, For this he vas naturally upbraided 
by Cortés st a coward, fit for hanging. The story is aot very probable. dec. 
il ib. x. cap. xiv.; Zorquemada, 1. 912. 

#* Qus vatimé ¢l mucho, y piso por una de sus armas,” ztliizochitl, Hist, 








» 303, 
$1 Gortés, Cartas, 140, Bernal Diaz intimates one day. 
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on to the capital. Here the whole population came 
forth, headed by the lords, to weleome them, with 
music, and flowers, and acclamations. Cortés was 
taken in charge by Maxixcatzin and ] lodged. in his 
palace; Alvarado became the guest of old Xicotencatl, 
and the others received every attention. The recep- 
tion concluded with a serics of festivities.* 


§° Cg mas de duzientos mil hombres en orden: Jag muy nifios, 
en la delantera." Herrera, dee. il, lib. x. cap. xiii, 7h order my ite be ‘been 
intended to i ‘and Leo 






in me trajo una cama de madera encaj con 
So ee ata, 


wy reparar d3 lo que ¢1 tuvo.’ Cortés, Cartas, 141. 
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INVALUABLE FRIENDSHIP. 
Texx-Serramsex, 1520. 


Drvgns Duasrens to THE SPANIARDS—Mex1co MAKES OVERTURES 10 
‘Teascata—A Cooxen, Hztn—Tascata ReMarss TRUE to THE SPAN- 
yanps—Disarrecrion iN Tux Sravise Anwy—Conrés again Wiss 
‘Tne SoLDrens To mis Views—REEWAL oF ACTIVE OPERATIONS AGAINST. 
rue Arreea—Suecess oF THE Spawtin Anws—Lanar ReINFORCEMENTR 
or Nanve Atziss—Onx Azrec SrroxoHoLD ayer aNoruEn Succumns. 


Ar Tlascala were certain invalid Spaniards, who 
praised the natives for their kind treatment, and for 
the almost universal sympathy exhibited with regard 
to the misfortunes at Mexico. The army now learned 
that disaster had also befallen the Spaniards in other 
parts ‘of the country. The news of. the flight had 
spread with marvellous rapidity, and Cuitlahuatzin’s 
envoys had not failed to magnify the successes of his 
arms while urging throughout the country the ex- 
termination of the invaders. ‘This advice had found 
ready aeceptance in the provinces west and south of 
Tlascala, which had additional reasons for hostility in 
the assumption of the little republie since she became 
the ally of the strangers. 

Shortly after the departure of the army from the 
coast a party of fifty men with five horses had fol- 
lowed with baggage and valuables. At Tlascala a por- 
tion of them, with two horses, under Juan de AlcAntara, 
sonior, received the portion of treasure sct aside during 
the late repartition for the coast garrison, estimated 
at sixty thousand pesos. With this they set out on 
their return to Villa Rica, accompanied by a few in- 

(209) 
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valids. On tho way they were surprised and slaugh- 
bai the treasures and effects being distributed as 
ils? 

The larger division of the party, under the hidalgo 
Juan Yuste,? which were to join Cortés, also picked 
up some convalescents, together with additional treas- 
ure and baggage, and proceeded to Mexico by the way 
of Calpul nm, They numbered five horsemen, forty- 
five foot-soldiers, and three hundred Tlascaltecs, the 
latter under command of one of Maxixcatzin’s sons. 
Advised of their approach the natives of Zultepec, 
among others, were induced, more by cupidity than 
pattionie zeal, to form an ambuscade along the Hipp 

leclivity of a narrow pass which had to be followed. 
Here they fell upon the party on all sides as they de- 
scended in single file, encumbered beside by their 
burdens. Resistance was ineffective, and those not 
slain were carried to Tezcuco to be offered up to the 
idols, while their effects were distributed, some of the 
trophies being dedicated to temples of the Acolhuan 
capital, there to tell the ‘noumfal tale to the returning 
conquerors." 


1 This appears to have taken place on the Xovotlan road, followed by the 
Spaniards on first entering the country, forin the temple of this town, sa] 
Bernal Dias, oro found the auddloe and ther trophice. Ho ctimatca the 
treasure lost at 40,000 pesos, fiat. Ferdad. , 108, 11 
in Ieazbalcela, Col. Doc., i. 425. 


117; Lealde, Probanea, 


rand Gomara are also 





‘at the pass, and on 
Hot, Mez., 40, 181-2. A 
misinterpretation of a vague by Cortés is the cavso of the mistake, 






pesnage 

into which nearly every writer has fallen. ‘The party carried, according to 
the Carias, 141, 183-4, a number of agreements with the natives, and other 
Yaluable documents, Coriéa! J effects and valuables, worth over 
‘30,000 pesos de oro, Bemal Diaz says threo loads of gold. ‘The inhabitanta 
said that people from Tezcuco and Mexico had done the deed to avenge 
Cacama, But none except the nstives of the district could have hed tine 
to gather for the attack. 
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EFFECTS OF THE DEFEAT. oll 
About this time a vessel arrived at Villa Rica with 


three or four score of adventurers, under Captain 
Coronado, and being told of the fabulously rich 
Mexico they resolved to lose no time in following the 
army, in order to secure a share of treasures, It was 
just after the flight from Mexico, and the provinces 
were in arms, elated at the triumphs at the lake. On 
approaching the Tepeaca district the party was sur- 
prised, and portly slaughtered, partly captured, the 
prisoners being distributed among the towns of the 
province for sacrifice.“ . 

These reports created no small alarm for the safety 
of Villa Rica, and several Tlascaltec messengers were 
sent with letters, by different routes, to bring news 
Orders were also given to the comandante to forward 
powder, fire-arms, bows, and other necessaries that he 
could spare, together with some men, sailors, if no 
others were available. The reply was reassuring, for 
although the natives had fuller particulars of the 
disaster at Mexico than Cortés had chosen to im 
to the garrison, yet everything remained quict. The 





4 Herrera places the number of the party at 50 or 60. dec. ii. lib. x. cay 
xv. Bernal Diaz speaks of the slaughter in Tochtepec of 72 mea and 5 women, 
tand he leaves the iimpreasion that thoy were s partof the Narvaez force whi 
had followed the army et their leisure, Hist Verdad., 108, ‘This is no doult 
‘the party described in the text. Yet Herrera, in cap. xvii., refers to the de- 
struction ut Tochtepec of o force of 80 men under Captain Salcedo, who was 
‘nt toreduce thia province a few months Iaer. This incident, montioned by 
xno other original authority, may be identical with the preceding. Had the 
Party in question belonged to the original force of Narvaez it would have 
secompanied Yuste and Alcdntars. Such rot being the caso, it must havo 

after their doparture. ‘This receives confirmation from Gomara's state- 
ment that several small parties, who had been attracted to New Spain by 
Cortés’ conquests, were killed in ‘Tepeaca and Xalacineo. Hist. Mez.,173. Tho 
narratives of Bernal Diaz and Cortes specify some of these, numbering fron 
tan to cighteon men, who fell at Quocholae, Topoaca, and othor places, Tt is nct 
likely that eo many small parties could have arrived on the coast during the 
short interval of Cortés’ departure from Cempoala and his retreat to Tlaacale ; 

. Tor that they would havo ventured in emall numbers into a strange country, 
during 60 unquict a period; nor would mere dozen have boca allowed 16 

jetrate so far as Tepeaca ere they met their fate. Hence they must have 
longed to the large party spoken of in the text, whose members, dead or 
‘captive, were distributed among the difforert towns which had sided in ther 
acteat.’” This appears to bo tho oaly way to roconcilo the difforing statements, 
‘vhich have so confused every writer a3 to lead them into apparent blunders 
‘ into the omission of facts. Soe Robertson's Hist. Am., Preacotls 
Afez., ii, 400-10; Braweur de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat, Civ., iv. 333-9. 
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remittance of war material was small, and the men 
who convoyed it numbered less than a dozen, men 
stricken by disease, and led by Lencero, who became 
the butt of the dréles de iy 

Every attention and comfort was tendered at Tlas- 
cala to the Spaniards while caring for their wounds 
and awaiting the development of projects. Hardly a 
man had arrived scathless, and quite a number had 
received injuries which maimed them for life or re- 
sulted in death.! Cortés’ wounds were most, serious. 
The indomitable spirit which sustaincd him so far 
now yielded with the fuiling body. Severe scalp 
cuts brought on fever,’ which caused his life to hang 
in the balance for some time. Finally his strong 
constitution and the excellent empiric methods of the 
native herb doctors prevailed, to the joy, not alone of 
Spaniards, but of Tlascaltecs, who had shown the 
utmost anxiety during the crisis. 


During this period of Spanish inaction the Mexi- 
cans were energetically striving to follow up their 
blow against the invaders. The first act after ridding 
the capital of their presence was one of purgation, 
in which the victorious pee fell on those whose 
lukewarmness, or whose friendly disposition toward 
Montezuma and his guests, had hindered the siege 
operations and aided the enemy. A tumult was soon 
raised, wherein perished four royal princes, brothers 
and sons of Montezuma,’ whose death may be at- 


5 Bernal Diaz intimates that only two veasela remained of Narvaez’ fleet, 
tad one of these was new destroyed tha the crow might be eat fo 
‘The reinforcements numbered four soldiers and three sailors, two of whom 
bee ae swollen stomachs, and the rest from venereal diseases. Hist. 

erdnd., 100. 

“Rernal Dias, [ist Verdad., 108, mentions only four deaths 
1 #Se le pasmo Ia eabega, o perqae no le curaron bien, sactdo le canoe: 0 
por el demasiado trabajo.’ Gonara, Hist, Mez., 182. ‘Solis describes the 






tli, and Tencuecuenotzin. 
The account of this tamult is given in a'memorial on the conquest by an 
Indian, possessed by Torquemads. i. 500-1 sur de Bourbonrg assumes 
‘Teibuacpopocatzin and the Cihwecohustl to be sons of Tizoc, and the last two 
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tributed to Cuitlahuatzin’s desire to remove any 
dangerous rival to the throne. Not that this was a 
necessary precaution, since his standing, as a younger 
brother ‘f Montezuma, and his successful operations 
fainst the Spaniards, were sufficient to raise him 
ve every other candidate.* Furthermore, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and as leader of the suc- 
cessful Party, he held the key to the position, and 
accordingly was unanimously chosen. About the same 
time Cohuanacoch was elected king at Tezcuco, in 
lieu of the younger brother forced on the people by 
Cortés, and Quauhtemotzin, nephew of Montezuma, 
rose to the offico of high-priest to Huitzilopochtli. 
The coronation was the next prominent event,” for 
which the indispensable coplives had already been 
secured from the Heeing army. What more precious 
victims, indeed, could have been desired for the in- 
augural than the povertul Spaniards and the hated 
warriors of brave Tlascala? And what grander site 
for the ceremony than the great temple, recovered. 
from the detested intruders and purified from foreign 
emblems? In connection with this came a series of 
festivals.” 

The utmost activity was displayed in repairing the 
damage caused by the Spaniards, and in fortifying 
the city and its approaches against a possible future 
invasion. The construction and discipline of the army 
were improved in some degree after the examples 

riven by the Europeans; its tactics were revised, and 
its arms perfected with the aid of captured weapons, 


to be the sons of Montezuma, the last mamed s bastard. Cipocatli, accopted 
bby him as tho other namo for Asapscaci, the logitimate heir of the omperor, 
he aasumes with Cano to have been mardered by Quauhtemotzin. Niet. Nat 
Gir., iy. 345. But wo have seen that Cortés appears more correct in saying 
fai the prince ‘ell with him during the Noche ‘Triste. Braseur de 
bourg’s assumption serves merely to show how hasty and untrustworthy his 
statements often are, 
* Gortds assumes only two rivals, the natural sons of Montezuma, ‘el 0 
diz que et ooo y el oto peridtico” Carta, 15 
"Twenty days after Mfontezuma’s death Tetitechtl, Relaciones, 413, 504, 
4 Of which Sahagun gives some account. Hist. Cong. (ed. 1840), 137. See 
also Torquemada, i. 311. 
Mar, Max, You. 1 9 
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the Chinantec pike being also introduced and tipped 
with Toledo blades or other metal points. Envoys 
were despatched to near and distant provinces, bidding 
for their support by remission of taxes and tributes, 
by restoration of conquered territories, by patriotic 
appeals, and by roseate views and promises.'2 The 
Spaniards were painted as selfish, perfidious, and cruel, 
intent on conquering the whole country, on onslaving 
the people, on extorting their substance, and on over- 
throwing social and religious institutions. Spoils and 
heads of Spanish men and horses were sent round to 
disabuse the people of their supposed invulnerability ; 
and as a further encouragement the dreaded Cortés 
was declared to have fallen. 

The most important missions were those to Micho- 
acan and Tlascala, the former an independent kingdom 
of considerable extent, stretching westward beyoud 
the lake region to the Pacific, over an undulating, 
well watered territory, which abounded in all the re- 
sources of a rich soil and a tropic climate. The in- 
habitants, the Tarascos, were distinct from the Aztecs 
in language, but fully their equals in culture, which 
was of the Nahua type, and as a rule successful in 
resisting the armed encroachments of the lake allies. 
The present ruler was Zwanga, who held court at 
Tzintzuntzan, on Lake Patzcuaro, He received the 
embassadors of Cuitlahuatzin with due attention, but 
hesitated about the answer to be given. The Aztecs 
had from time immemorial becn the enemies of his 
people, and to aid them would surely bring upon him 
the wrath of the Spaniards, who must still bc powerful, 
since the Mexicans came to plead for his alliance. In 
this dilemma it was resolved, with the advice of the 
council, to send plenipotentiarics to Mexico, in order 
to learn more fully the condition of affairs, and there 
determine what should be done.” 
situs dc huss" Godoy nu 153; Gomera: ats dee tia 
a eet Cron, Meck., MS., 68 ete; Native Races, ii. 107-8; v. 08 
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More decisive in its results was the mission to 
Tlascala, Regarded as the most important of all, it 
was intrusted to six prominent men, of acknowl- 
edged talent for negotiation. They came fortified with 
choice presents of robes, feathers, salt, and similar de- 
sirable commodities, and were received with customary 
courtesy by the assembled lords and council. The 
eldest was the first to speak. He recalled the inti- 
mate relationship between Mexico and Tlascala in 
blood and language, deplored the feud which had so 
long existed, and urged the establishment of per- 
manent peace, for mutual benefit, whereby the Tlascal- 
tecs would gain all the advantages of a long prohibited 
trade. One obstacle alone interposed to prevent a 
happy harmony, which was the presence of the Span- 
iards, to whom was due the unfortunate condition of 
the whole country. Their only aim was to make 
themselves masters, to overthrow the gods of the 
natives, to enslave the inhabitants, and impoverish 
them by exactions. 

The Tlascaltecs would after rendering service be 
treated with the same base ingratitude and perfidy 
as the over generous Montezuma, and reap not only 
universal detestation, but, the anger of the gods. 
Better, therefore, to seize the present favorable oppor- 
tunity to deliver themselves from dreadful calamities, 
to establish prosperity and independence on a firm 
basis, and by a joint alliance recover the alieuated 

rovinecs and share the revenues therefrom. The 

rst step to this desirable end was the destruction 
of the Spaniards, now at their mercy, whereby they 
would gain also the gratitude of neighboring peoples, 
the fame of patriots, and the blessing of the gods. 

The speech, delivered, together with the presents, 
the envoys withdrew to let the council deliberate. 
Bitter as was the enmity between the two peoples, 
intensified by the recent defeat, there were not want- 


44 Bntrarian en de todas las rentas de las provincias mgotas por el 
imperio,’ Iztlilzochitl, Hist. Chich., 304. = ee 
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ing persons to whom the argument and offors seemed 
all that the most brilliant fortune could bring. What, 
indeed, had they in common with a strange race by 
whom they had been conquered, and whose presence 
portended many changes in their social and religious 
institutions, transmitted by their forefathers, and up- 
held with the blood of generations! Their indepen- 
dence would be endangered. Besides, the invaders had 
boon shamefully defeated, and might never again hold 
up their heads. The whole country was mustering to 
drive them out, and, if successful, woe to Tlascala, 
as their ally. In any case a struggle was in pros- 
pect, wherein their sons and brethren would be sacri- 
ficed by the thousands. And for what? For the 
benefit of strangers, always ready with their yoke of 
slavery. On the other hand, they were offered the 
peace so long desired, with its accompanying blessings; 
deliverance from the trade blockade and seclusion 
which had 80 long afflicted them, together with the 
attractive adjunct of assured independence, and the 
triumphant and profitable position of conquering allies 
of the Mexicans. 

The strongest advocate of these views was Xico- 
tencatl junior, who had never forgotten the several 
Spanish victories that checked his triumphal career 
as soldicr and general, and humiliated him in the 
eyes of the whole people. Yet this feeling was 
tinged with love for the independence and welfare of 
the country, threatened, in his cyes, by the invaders. 
With the news of disaster at Mexico his party had 
assumed respectable proportions. Some of its members 
were impelled by motives similar to his own; some 
were bribed by Mexican gifts, and promises of wealth 
and preferment; some were tempted by the arms, 
baggage, and treasure of the fugitives, whom it. seemed 

'S “Tanto supicron decir 4 Ia setioria estos embajadores, que casi tods 
all, la edugeron Sau voluntad y deo,’ Old Xisotenatl being one of the 
most devoted. {d. Herrera also essumes that this chief favors tho Mexicans, 


but the supposition is due to confounding the two men of this name. deo. it 
lib, x. cap. xiv. 
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easy now to overcome. Not a few considered the 
burden of maintaining a horde of strangers, with the 
prospect of afterward yielding them service and blood 
for their aggrandizement. When the collectors of 
provisions for the Spaniards made their rounds they 
could not but observe the bitter feeling which pre- 
vailed in some quarters."® The elder Xicotencatl ap- 

's to have remonstrated with his son for breeding 
trouble; but this availed little, as may be supposed. 
During the deliberation of the council on the Mexican 
proposal the young chieftain stepped beyond the timid 
suggestions of those who inclined toward an Aztec 
alliance, and boldly advocated it as the only salvation 
for Tlascala. 

Next spoke the wise Maxixcatzin, the leading rep- 
resentative of the republic. In his chivalrous nature 
devotion to the Spaniards exercised an influence, 
while as ruler of the richest district, in agriculture 
and trade, he had also an eye to the benefits which 
would accrue from an alliance with them. He re- 
called the many instances of treachery and want of 

‘ood faith on the part of the Mexicans to show how 
tele their promises could be relied on. It was merely 
the presence of the Spaniards that prompted their 
offer of alliance, which was to restore Mexico to its 
former terrorizing strength. This accomplished, the 
ancient enemy would not fail to remember that ‘'las- 
cala, in addition to the old-standing enmity, had been 
one of the chief instruments in their late suffering and 
humiliation, and had figured as conqueror and master 
over them. They would lose no time in avenging 
themselves, and by the destruction of the republic 
remove forever so dangerous aneneny. Far better, 
then, to maintain the friendship of the Spaniards, 
whose good faith had been tried, and whose prowess 
was not broken by one defeat. Previous to their 
arrival they had been suffering from the want even 


18° Aq venistes, s comornos nuestra hazienda, anda quo boluistes destro- 
gados de Moxico, ochados como viles mugeres.’ Id, 
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of necessaries, and had been exposed to incessant 
ravages and warfare, which threatened their very ex- 
istence. With the Spaniards’ aid they had been freed 
from this want and danger; they had enriched them- 
sclves with trade and spoils, and had raised the re- 
public to the most prominent position it had ever 
occupied, all far beyond what the Mexicans would 
ever permit. What did the gods say? Oracles and 
omens had foretold the doom of the empire. It was 
in vain to struggle with fate, which had deereed the 
control to the new-comers. ‘The interests of the state 
demanded the friendship of these destined victors, who 
offered them wealth and glory, while good faith and 
honor demanded loyalty to the invited guests, from 
whom so many benefits had already sprung. - 
Observing the effect of the appeal on the wavering 
members, young Xicotencatl hastened to defend his 
cherished plans, but with such imprudence as to rouse 
Maxixcatzin to strike him. He was thereupon jostled 
out of the council-chamber, badly bruised and with 
torn clothes.” Against this expulsion none of his sup- 


1 Bernal Diaz assumes that the young chief had been 
counc'l a prisoner, to be arraigned for his machinations, 
deeply incensed against him a8 to decree his death, but the other chicfs were 
lenient out of respect for the father; the conspirators were arrested. [iia 
Verda, 100-10. A later writer ntates, on doubtfal authority, that the 
chieftain was also removed from the command of the army; and Solis assumet 
that the act of jostling him down the steps in the councii-hall was the form 
of degradation, Which took place during ® epocial sossion, after the delibers- 
tioa. He appealed to Cortés, who caused him to be reinalated. Hist. fez, 
ii, 220-3. According to Camargo, the elder Xicotencat! hed coded his place 
as ruler to the son, owiag to his advanced age, Hist. Tlaz., 173-4. In such 
‘2 cago no imprivonment or degradation coald have been admitted; perbape ia 
ny case, since he merely advocated what he considered to be the best for the 
country. Duran states that he was surrendered to Cortés, who ‘le paso en 
Prisioses, y croo quo al cabo le mandé matar," Hist, Ind. MS, ii. 485, 0 
ktatement Which may have aided to confuss Gomara, who allows Cortés to 
execu:e him already during his first stay st Tlascals. On the present occasion 
r Maxixeatzin strike tho leader of the opposite faction. it. Afez., 90, 
Ii, His blunder and vaguoness helped Herrera to confound the two Kicoten: 
and Brasseur de Bourtourg to attribate to father and aon the eame 
iv. 365-7. ‘This is also the view of Ixtlilxochitl ‘The 
sion was held in the hall or oratory of Xteotencatl, where Cortés had 
anted the cress, While Maxixoatzin was advocating tho Spanish causo 
cload settle on the cross and darkened theroom, This miracle encouraged 
the orater, who threw down the younger Xisotencat] and won all to hia side. 
‘The Mesicau envoys were now dismissed with a refusal, whereupon the 




















opinion, Hist. Nat. 
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porters ventured to remonstrate, and the vote being 
unanimously in favor of Maxixcatzin’s views, the 
Aztec envoys were notified accordingly.* How mo- 
mentous this discussion! And did the council of 
Tlascala realize the full import of their acts? For 
thereby they determined the present and permanent 
fate of many powerful nations besides themselves. 
Undoubtedly the country would at some time have 
fallen before the dominant power; but, had it been 
possible for the nations of the great plateau to combine 
and act in unison, very different might have been their 
ultimate condition. “Cortés and his company owed 
their safety to a decision which kept alive discord 
between the native tribes, while the Tlascaltecs were 
saved from what probably would have been a treach- 
erous alliance, perhaps from annihilation, only to sink 
into peaceful obscurity and merge into the mass of 
conquered people.” They endeavored to keep the 
disagreement in the council-chamber a secret from 
Cortés, but he heard of it, and failed not to confirm 
Maxixcatzin in his devotion by holding forth the most 
brilliant: prospects as the result of this alliance, The 


cloud dissipsted, lesving the room bright and the cross resplendont, an¢ at- 
tracting many Delivers. Hist, Chich., 804-5, Sahagun allows Xicotencatl, 
chief among the loris, to attack the sécond lord for urging the murder of the 
Spaniards “/iec. Cong. (ed. 1840), 138. 

3 With reference to the attack on Kicotencatl in the council-chamber, 


doloas 
into o 





a began to seaitor them a colonista in different 
tural and inevitable conseyuence of tha prea 
ence of the stronger element. During Spanish dominion they'enjoyed some 
alight privileges, and since then no odium has attached to them except in 
casual references to the conquest by prejudiced writers. 
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words by which the council decided for Cortés were 
to him as drops of perspiration on the lately fovered 
brow, which tell that the crisis is passed. 

There was another cloud about this time appearing 
on the horizon of the fortunes of Cortés. During his 
stay at Tlascala the men of Narvaez began again 
to moot the subject of return. The golden vision 
of Mexico’s treasures had been rudely dissipated, 
leaving only the remembrance of hardships and dis- 
grace. The flowery Antilles appeared more alluring 
than ever to these gold-seekers, only too many of 
whom were more accustomed to the farm than to the 
camp. They could think of nothing but the ease and 
security of the fertile plantations, where nature un- 
loaded its wealth, and where docile natives ministered 
to every want. In furtherance of this idea it was 
urged on Cortés, by Duero and other leaders, to retire 
to Villa Rica before the Mexicans had succeeded in 
their efforts to cut off his retreat. There they would 
intrench themselves while awaiting aid from the 
islands and arranging a fresh campaign, having the 
vessels to fall back on, if necessary. But to these 
intimations Cortés would not for a moment listen. 
And there were many reasons for this—his ambition 
to be all or nothing in this enterprise, his crimes 
against Velazquez, his irregularities rogarding the 
king’s interests, which ouly brilliant success could 
redeem. As well might they talk to the unyieldin, 
hills; he would join his dead comrades in the canals of 
Mexico, or voluntarily ascend to the sacrificial stone, 
but he would not turn back from this adventure. 

When the gencral revealed his firm intention to 
renew the campaign as soon as possible, the outery 
became loud. The Noche Triste and the narrow 
escape at Otumba had left impressions too horrible to 
be easily forgotten. They shuddered at the thought 
of renewing such risk, and cursed the gold which had 
allured them to former discomfitures. If the general 
wished to throw away his life he might do so, but 
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they were not such madmen. Moreover, it was highly 
imprudent to place so much faith in the Tlascaltces, 
who might at the first encounter with the eneny 
abandon or betray allies differing so greatly in lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, A formal demand was 
therefore addressed to him, through the notary, to re- 
turn to Villa Rica, on the ground of their small num- 
ber and dismembered condition, devoid os they were 
of clothing, arms, ammunition, and horses, und with 
s0 many maimed and wounded. They were whclly 
unfit to undertake any campaign, much less against 
an enemy who had just defeated them when they 
wero far strongor in number and armament than now. 
Declared, as it was, in the name of the army, though 
in truth by the men of Narvaez only,” and headed by 
such persons as Duoro, with invocation of the imperial 
name, the proposal placed Cortés in a dilemma. Yet 
it roused m him only a firmer determination. He 
‘was more master now than ever he could be under the 
new proposal; and Cortés loved to be master. The 
same reasons which had moved him before to advance 
into Mexico in quest of independent fame and wealth, 
and to evade the prospective disgrace and poverty, 
imprisonment and death, were reasons stronger now 
than ever. 

Here was another of those delicate points on which 
the destiny of the Estremaduran seemed ever turning. 
Rousing himself to meet the issue, though still weak 
with disease, he summoned an audience. ‘What is 
this I hear?” he asked of the assembled soldiers. “Is 
it true that you would retire from the fertile ficlds of 
New Spain, you, Spaniards, Castilians, Christians! 
leave the ship-loads of gold which in the Aztec capital 
we saw and handled; leave still standing the abomi- 


2+ Hn nombre de todos.’ Gomara, Hirt, Mex., 106. Wherest Bernal Diaz 
is exceodingly wroth. ‘We, tie old soldiers, stood by Corts ho asserts, 
‘and Gomare'somisrion to aay co is intended to exalthim at ourexpense.’ ist. 
Vordad. 110, Cortia himealt intimates that the request waa general. Carfax, 
142, But Herrera more justly attributes it to ‘la mayor parte,’ dec. ii, lib, 
x. cap. xiv. 
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nable idols with their bloody ministers, and tamely 
summon others to enjoy the riches and glories which 
you are too craven to achieve? “Slack! for your 
patriotism, for duty ian your emperor, to God, for the 
honor of Spanish arms! Know yon not that one 
step furthor in retreat than necessary is equivalent 
to the abandonment of all? Or perhaps the fault is 
my own. I have been too careful of mine ease, too 
cowardly to expose my person to the dan, into 
which I directed you; [have fled before the foe—help 
me to remember, friends—I have left my comrades to 
die unaided on the battle-field while I sought safety, 
Thave fed while you starved, I have slept while you 
labored, or my too sluggish brain has refused the duty 
due by your commander.” The speaker paused, but 
only fora moment. At this, the very beginning of his 
plea, a hundred eyes were affectionately regarding him 
through their moisture, a hundred tongues were deny- 
ing all insinuations of baseness as applied to him, their 
great and brave commander. Already their hearts 
were aflame with avarice and ambition; aflame, like 
St Augustine’s, with Christian zeal and fervency of 
devotion, soldier fanatics as they were, stern, fore- 
head-wrinkled men—for fighting men, no less than 
fighting dogs, display a gravity in their every-day 
demeanor unknown to tamer spirits. ‘Are not my 
interests yours, and yours mine?” continued Cortés, 
“Therefore, I pray you, ascribe not my views to dis- 
regard of your wishes, but to a desire to promote the 
good of alk What people going to war that does not 
sometimes suffer defeat; but whab brave men ever 
abandoned a glorious campaign because of one repulse? 
And do you not see that it is more dangerous to go 
than to remain—that to retreat further would only 
invite further attack? I will not allude before soldiers 
of mine,” concluded the speaker, ‘to the everlasting 
infamy of abandoning these brave Tlascaltecs to the 
enmity of the combined forces of the plateau for 
having stood the Spaniards’ friend in time of danger. 
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Go, all of you who will! abandon your sacred trusts, 
and with them the riches in mines, and tributes here 
awaiting you, and fair encomiendas, with countless 
servants to attend before your new nobility; for my- 
self, if left alone, then alone will I here remain and 
general Indians, since Spaniards have all turned 
cowards!” 

Hearts of steel could not withstand such words so 
spoken; and loud came the shouts of approval from 
Cortés’ old comrades, who swore that not a man should 
be allowed to endanger the common safety by leaving. 
This manifestation was in itself sufficient to shame the 
disaffected into resignation, although not into silence, 
for mutterings were frequent against the quality of 
Porsasion employed ky the general and his beggarly 
followers, who had nothing to lose execpt their lives. 
In order somewhat to allay their discontent Cortés 
promised that at the conclusion of the next campaign 
their wishes should be consulted, and the first favor- 
able opportunity for departure be tendered them—a 
cool proposal, affecting only those who would be left 
of them, yet made with sober visage by the artless 
Cortés.” 


2 «Si mal nos sucediere In ids [of the next campaign] haro lo que pedis: 
Me ih end Sides bevel 





‘country. Gomara, Hist, Mfez., 187. Most of tho points in the above sposch are 
to be found in the lengthy harangue prepared by thie author. | Oviedo’ is 
weaker, ard loscs itself in repetitions and crude elaborations, adorned with 
d references ill suiting soldier addressing rude men, although not 
altogether inconsistent with Cortés’ love of display, Toward the conslusion 
is said: “Ii any one there is who still insists on leaving, let him go; for rather 
will T renin with a snall and brave number than with mauy, if composed in 
yart of cowards and of those who respect not their honor. Even if all fail 
in their duty I shall not. We shall now know who, being of us, will drink 
‘water from the hand, and who will kneel to drink with the face to the ground, 
a0 that they may be bidden to doyart, as God said to Gideon.’ Oviedo, ii. 339-3 
‘The test, if over intended, was not made, sinco all acquiesced. ' Solis, the 
inveterate speech-maker, has ansccountably subsided for this period; perhaps 
he is piqued at Gniling’ himsalf ao fally anticipated. Cortim given a. brief 
synopsis of what he indicates t» have been a long speech. On no account 
‘would he commit so shameful, dangerous, and treasonable 
don the country, Cartie, 142-9; Clavigero, Storia Mess., 
oe. ii. Lib. x. cap. xiv, 








ct as to al 
1B; Herrera, 
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The determination of Cortés was now what it 
always had been, namely, to conquer and become mas- 
ter of all New Spain; and the greater the difficulty 
the greater the glory. Fearing that further evil 
might result from continued inactivity, and from re- 
maining a burden on the allies, Cortés resolved to lose 
no time in taking the field. In the fertile plains to 
the oie of Tlascala lay the rich province of Tepe- 
yacac,™ euphonized into Tepeaca, long hostile to the 
topublic. Intimidated by the subjugation of Tlascala 
and Cholula, the three brothers who ruled it™ had ten- 
dered their submission to the conquerors, only to return 
to their old masters, the Aztecs, the moment fortune 
seemed to favor them. The latter had indeed, in 
connection with their other preparations, made par- 
ticular efforts to stir the provinces round Tlascala and 
toward the coast, sending large garrisons to form 
centres for the native armies, the object being partly 
to cut off communication with the coast, so as to 
prevent reinforcements from reaching the Spaniards, 
and partly to effect a rear movement when it might be 
decided to attack the republic. Reinforcements had 
already been surprised in this region and slaughtered, 
as we have seen, and raids been made on the 
allied frontier. 

Here was all the cause the Spaniards required for 
attack, and as the country was for the most part open, 
the horsemen would have great advantage over na 


# “Tlabiondo ostado en esta provincia veinte dias, aunque ni yo estaba may. 
sano de mis heridas, ¥ los de ini compaitia todavia bien flacos, sali dell.’ 
Ceriés, 143, Gomara follows, while Mernal Diaz, Hat. Verdad..110, writes thst 
sfter & stay at Tlascala of 22 days Cortés announced the determination to 
march on Tepeaca, which provoked murmurs from the men of Narvacx 
Preparations for the campaign appear to have intervened before the march 
Jegan, and negotiations with the province to bo assailed. Herrera intimates 
that filly 6 iinys had passed before negotiations were apened. dee. i. lib. x. 


ap. 
Psa Signifca Tepeyacac, remate, 0 punta de zero,’ owing to the position of 
the city at the end of a mountain range. xxi, 

+ Fhoke father, Ghiehtuc, bad bow volo ler bat after his death the wos 
divided the provines, /d. This autaor aasumes that it was merely an ally of 
Moxico, but there is little doubt about its being tributary. ‘Ixcozauhqui, le 
Principal de ses trois chefs.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., iv. 368. 
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tive troops. Its subjugation, therefore, promised to 
be easy, and would secure the rear. The Tlascaltecs 
approved of beginning the campaign with the out- 
lying provinees, where the concentration of forces 
was smaller, and where the memory of Aztec misrule 
and oppression might readily induce the inhabitants 
$B Eeeatee thar Allegatiee’ so de ti, vutéagthea the 
conquerors and allure fresh allies. ‘They were eager 
to begin the campaign, and offered a large force of 
warriors. Xicotencat] junior also evinced a prompt- 
ness to codperate, as if to remove any ill feeling that 
might have arisen from his machinations.* In order 
to thoroughly enlist their sympathies Cortés made an 
arrangement with the lords whereby a number of 
privileges were assured to their people, together with 
a fixed proportion of the spoils” to be obtained during 
the war. 

The troops were mustered at, Tzompantzineo, near 
Tlascale, amidst. a large concourse of people. There 
were about four hundred and fifty Spanish soldiers, 
with nearly twenty horses, a few firelocks and field- 
pieces, and a number of cross-bows, but the arma were 
chiefly swords and pikes, The reinforcements consisted 
of six thousand Tlascaltecs, including a few Cholultecs 
and Huexotzincas, a larger force being prepared under 
Xicotencat] to follow later.* A demand had mean- 


* The mggestion of thus 6 
torians for the Tlascaltes lords, [xtlilxochitl naming Xicotencatl as the origi- 
nator. iMisl, Chich., 303; Camargo, Hiel, Tlax., 177. 

‘* And out of gratitude for Cortés’ intercession in his bebalf, as Solis 


clairas. 

% Half of the hooty obtained in all conquered countries, with incorpor- 
tion of Cholula, Huexctzinco, and Tepeyscac. Camargo, Hist. Tlax., 176. 
‘Thin extent of jurisdiction is doubtful. ‘Les haria en ndbre desu Magestad 
j@eriptura do gonservarlae en aus tiermas, y govierno, is the moderate arrange, 
ment givenin Vetancert, Teatro Afez., pt.iti.148, When in 1655 an attempt was 
made to encroach on their righta they produced the document and obtained 
justice. 

%Bernal Diaz, who alone enters into details, enumerates 420 soldiers, 
4000 Tlascaltecs, 17 horses, and 6 croos-bows, without artillery or ammunition. 
Hist. Verdal.,11}. Bat this is hardly reliable, for a few linea before he refers 
to 440 men, and there is no doubt that some ammunition, field-pieces, and 
other war material must have been obtained from Villa Rica, Herrera speaks 
‘of musketorrs and 6600 allies, 50,000 more to follow. dee. ii. lib. x. cap. xv. 


the campaign is claimed by native his- 
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while been sent to Tepeaca to confirm the oath of 
allegiance once tendered the Spanish sovereign and 
dismiss the Aztec garrisons, whereupon all past offences 
would be forgiven. The reply was a contemptuous 
refusal, with the threat that any attempt at coercion 
would bring upon the invaders worse punishment 
than they had received at Mexico, for they all would 
be dished up at the festive board. Every propos! 
being rejected, a formal notice was sent condemnins 
the province to be chastised with sword, and fire, an 
slavery, for rebellion and murder of Spaniards.” 

The army now advanced on Zacatepec, the first 
town on the Tepeaca border, where an ambuscade 
had been prepared in some maize fields. This was 
discovered in time to prevent a surprise, but a 
fierce encounter took place, wherein the horsemen 
did good execution, and victory was soon obtained, 
with slaughter of the flying. Ojeda, who had led 
the Tlascaltees into the thickest. of the fight, came 
during the pursuit to the residence of the cacique and 

lanted there the republican flag, in token of capture. 
those warriors had suffered severely, owing in part to 
the use of large lances by the enemy, but the Span- 
jards had only a dozen wounded, beside two horses, 
one of which died.” During the three days’ stay at 


‘allows 40,000 allies to est out at once, with provisions and carriers, 
lint, Mez,, 168, "Ixtlilxochit! mentions only 4000, and names some of the 
fenders. Ziist Chick, 305. Herrera states that a question arose as to the 
yrnionce of trusting so small s body of soldiers with vo largo a force of allies— 
Vhich soon, swelled to over 100,000—who might, in caso of disagreement 
overwhelm them, A council was held, which decided that the loyalty of the 
‘Tlascalteos had boon sufficiently tciod, and that @ stall number of allica would, 
bo of uo service. ubi sup., cap. xiv. 

"Corti frst messengers returned with two Mexicans, who brought the 
contemptuous reply. They were given presents, and told to summon the 
Sees eilats ts f Desleys"/ 8 Geek crud heh a theastacing anwar ise 
scordado,..por ants Escriuano...que se diessen por eaclauos & todos los 
sliados de Mextoo, que huviessen muerto Kspstoles.' Bernal Diaz, Hist. Ver- 
dail,, 2. *Reapondieron que si mataron Fapafioles fue con justa razon, pres 
en tiempo de guerra quisieron passar por en tierra por fuerga, y sin demandar 
cencia.” Gomara, Hut. Mer, 168, 

8 “TauiorS los Indice amigos buona cons aqaella noche do piernas, y bi 
Jonue sin los assadores do palo, que eran infinitoe, huuo cineuenta mil olias 

jo carne humana.’ ‘Ihe Spaniards suffered from ‘want of water and food. 
Herrera, doo, i, lib. x. eap. xv. Rathor astrong story. ‘The Spaniards could 
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this town the neighborhood was reduced, with pillage 
and enslavement. 

The next camp was formed at Acatzingo, which had 
been abandoned by the enemy after a short fight. 
These successes so discouraged the Mexican garrisons 
that they abandoned the province, and the allies, on 
marching straight for Tepoaca, five days later, ontered 
it without opposition, This now became the head- 
quarters for the different expeditions sent out to re- 

luce the surrounding districts;" and rare work they 

made of it, plundering, and tearing down idols, and 
making captives. Salt, cotton, feather ware, and other 
commoditics were abundant, and with their sharc 
therein the Tlascaltecs were highly delighted, but the 
Spaniards obtained little gold. The rulers of the 
country had fled; one of them to Mexico, to re- 
monstrate against the retreat of the garrisons, and 
to demand additional aid. Finding themselves aban- 
doned, the inhabitants sent to heg merey of the 
conquerors, and being assured that no further harm 
should be done them, they returned to the city 
and again tendered allegiance. Several other towns 
were taken, some, like Tecaleo, south of Tepeaca, 
being evacuated, others tendering submission im ad- 
vance, while still others required hard fighting to 
subdue. : 

The reduction of the Tepeaca province, which was 
virtually accomplished in about a month,” produced 
an immediate and marked effect, not only on the 
natives, but on the late refractory Spanish soldiers. 


not well suffer from hunger in the midst of maize fields, in harvest time. 
Oviedo takes occasion to dwell on the common practice of devouring the elain 
ou the buttle-field, thus saving the trouble of burial iii. 394. ‘Mi pare una 
favola,’ is Clavigero’s comment. Storia Mose, ili. 152, Soo Notive Rares, 

3 Padeciendo siempre de agua, y comida.’ Herrera, ubi mp. But this 
could hardly be the case in 89 rich # province, at this time. 

34 “Hin obm de veinte dis hobe puciticis muchas rillas y potlaciones (ela 
sujetas....8in que en toda lo dicha guerra me matasen ni hiriesen ni un 
cepattol' Cortés, Curtay, 149, ‘En obra do quarenia dias tuvimos aquellos 
pueblos pacifiocs,” but with great hardship, ‘porque de sangre, y polvo que 
estaua quajado en las entrafias, no echauamos otra cosa del cuerpo, y por la 
boca,’ ote, Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 112-13. 
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The latter were reconciled to the prosecution of tha 
conquest on finding the opening campaign so speedy 
and comparatively bloodless, and fresh confidence was 
infused into the Tlasealtecs, and new allies came for- 
ward, while the prestige of Spanish arms began again 
to spread terror among the enemy and open a way 
into other provinces, ‘Bhis was promoted by messen- 
gers, who carried promises of release from Aztec 
tyranny, and pointed out the fate of rebellious and 
stubborn Tepeacan towns. The Mexicans, who during 
the inactivity of the allies had grown somewhat lax 
in their efforts to conciliate subject provinces, now 
became more earnest, more free with presents and 
offers to remit tribute. These endeavors were greatly 
counteracted by their troops, however, whose in- 
solence and greed drove the inhabitants to tacitly or 
openly favor the Spaniards. 

The withdrawal of the Aztec garrisons from Tepeaca 
served to strengthen those on its frontier, particularly 
at Quauhquechollan,™ ten or eleven leagues south- 
west of the new Spanish head-quarters, which pro- 
tected the approach to the southern pass into the 
valley of Mexico.* Its province bordered on Hue- 
xotzinco and Cholula, and skirting the snow-crowned 
Popocatepetl “it extended for some distance south 

ve south-east of it. The lord,®* who had tendered 
allegiance to Spain simultaneously with Montezuma, 
had recently sent in the assurance of his loyalty, with 
the explanation that fear of the Mexicans had 
vented him from doing so before. A few days later 
came his messengers to ask protection against the 
Aztce garrisons, reinforeed to the extent of some 
thirty thousand men,™ who, from their camp within a 
league of the city, were plundering and counnitting 

* The name of a beautiful bird, now San Martin de Haaquechula, This 
town was known to the Spaniards under the name of Guacectiula, 

3\(A la entrada de un porto que se pam pars entrar 4 Ia provincia de 
Néjico por alll.” Cortés, Carvay, 143. After the conquest it was moved to 4 
more open site, three leagues south. Torquemata, i. 316, 


% Calcozametl, Brawseur de Boerboup, Het Nat, Uiv., iv. 372, 
™ Herrera reduces Cortés’ figure to 20, 
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outrages, This appeal being quite in accord with the 
plans of Cortés, he at once complied by sending Olid 
and Ordaz, with two hundred soldiers, thirteen horses, 
most of the firearms and cross-bows, and thirty 
thousand allies” It was arranged with the Quauh- 
quechollans that they should begin the attack as soon 
as the Spaniards came near, and cut off communica- 
tion between the city garrison and the adjoining camp. 
Olid marched by way of Cholula, and received en 
route large accessions of volunteers, chiefly from the 
rovines to be aided and from Huexotzinco, all eager 
for a safe blow at the Aztces, and for a share of the 
spoils. So large, indeed, was the enrolment that some 
of the ever timid men of Narvaez conjured up from 
this a plot for their betrayal into the hands of the 
Mexicans, with whom rumor filled every house at 
Quauhquechollan, making in all a larger number than 
at Otumba. The loyalty of the new province being 
wholly untried, and that of Huexotzinco but little 
proven, the alarm appeared not unfounded, and even 
the leaders became so infected as to march back to 
Cholula, whence the chiefs of the suspected allies were- 
sent under guard to Cortés, with a report of the 
occurrence.” The latter examined the prisoners, and 
readily surmised the cause of the trouble; but, as it 
would not answer to dampen native ardor for the war 
by leaving them in that suspicion, he apologized for 


Believes, on the 
Storia Mesn, ii 






154. ‘The joining of Hrexotainoas may have led to the 


march lay through their tertory, 
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what had happened as a misunderstanding, smoothed 
their ruffled feelings with presents, and encouraged 
their zeal. With an additional force of one hundred 
soldiers and some horses he set out for Cholula to 
assume command in person, shaming the men out of 
their fears,” and accepting the large reinforcements 
which were offered on the way. 

As soon as he came in sight, at the end of the 
valley, the Quauhquechollans, who had made their 
preparations in advance, fell on the garrison, securing 
at the same time the scouts and stragglers. The 
Aztecs resisted valiantly, encompassed though they 
were by assailants who filled the roofs and heights 
round the temple which formed the citadel. An 
entry was effected by the Spaniards, and the natives 
rushed upon the warriors with such fury that scarcely 
one was left to tell the tale. A number of the be- 
sieged, outside the citadcl, had already fled toward 
the Aztec camp, whose battalions were now de- 
scending, brilliant in feathered mail and ornaments. 
Entering the further side of the city they began 
to fire it. Cortés was summoned to the rescue, and 
hurrying onward with the cavalry he soon routed 
their disorganized masses, leaving pursuit chiefly to 
the allies. Ata certain pass the enemy rallied, to be 
dislodged within a few moments and cut off from their 
camp. Exhausted by battle and flight, under a broil- 
ing sun, they turned in disorderly scramble up the steep 
mountain slope, only to find themselves checked on the 
summit by fleeter bandsof Quanhquechollans and other 
allies, and obliged to make a stand. By this time 
they could hardly raise their hands in self-defence, 
and the battle became little morc than a butchery, 
during which scattered remnants alone managed to 
escape, leaving the rich garments and jewels of 

Bernal Diaz states that Cortés did not go, but sent Olid a sharp letter, 
which roused him to proceed with the expedition. Bat our chronicler wii 
sick with fever all this time, aad hus evideutly not been well informed. 
Cortés’ description of the routa aad of different occurrences indicates that ba 
niust have been present, 
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the dead to sey: the pursuers, who now, accordin; 
to Cortés, numbered over one hundred thousans 
Several Spaniards were wounded, and one horse 
killed The field being reaped, the victors entered 
the camp," which was divided into three parts, each 
large enough, it is said, to form a respectable town, 
well appointed, with heels of servants, mupplien, and 
paraphernalia, Laden with spoils they returned to 
the city to receive a well merited ovation. The citi- 
zens were afterward rewarded with several privileges 
for their loyal aid; deservedly rewarded, for with- 
out their codperation the place could not have been 
captured without difficulty, since it ley between two 
rivers coursing through deep ravines, and was shielded 
on one side by a steep mountain range. Beside its 
natural strength the city was protected by a breast- 
work of masonry, which extended toward the mountain 
and down into the ravines, forming here a smooth 
facing of some twenty feet, and rising in other places 
into a distinct wall of great height and width,“ with 
aparapet. There were four entrances, wide enough 
for one horseman only, with staircase approaches, and 
with maze-like lappings of the walls, which rendored 
it difficult to force an entrance. Along the walls lay 
piles of stones and rocks ready for the foe. The 
population was estimated at five or six thousand 
families, supported in part by a number of gardens 
within the city, and subject to it were three towns 
in the valley, containing an equal number of people. 
Four leagues south of Quauhquechollan lay Itzo 
can,“a well built city, with a hundred temples, says 


{** Cayeron muchos delloa{enemy] muertos y ahogedos de la calor, sin, horida 
ina, y dos caballos se estancaron, y el uno murid.’ Cortés, Cartas, 149. 
+ Kn Merinca,’ Gomara, His. Mez., 169. 
fo ¥ ae lex conservan el dis de hoy," atys Lorenzana in Cort ist. 
4 «Dos tiros de ballesta el uno del otro.’ Corts, Cartas, 150, 
‘4 Tres estados on alto, y 14. pies en ancho,” says Eerrers, dec. ii, lib. x. 
cap. xvi, ‘Alto como cuntto votados por de fuerade la ciudad, ¢ por de dentro 
eat cani igual con el melo.’ Cortés, Caria, 150, Meaning, in pl 
“* Herrera says two. 
“Later Imcar; now Matamoros, 
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Cortés, and a population of three or four thousand 
families, situated in a fertile, irrigated valley, which 
from the climatic protection afforded by the shelteri 
mountains included cotton as one of its staples, anc 
had also some attractive gold mines. The place lay 
at the foot of a hill, surmounted by a strong turreted 
fort, and offered a striking resemblance to ‘alaga, it 
was said. The level sides were protected by the 
banks of a deep river, which here formed a semicircle, 
and all round the city ran a wall five feet high, well 
provided with towers and stone ammunition. |The 
eacique was an alien, appointed by Montezuma, whose 
niece he had married, and possessed strong sympathies 
for the lake government, which maintained a fine gar- 
rison, To reduce the place, so as to root out a strong- 
hold for the dissemination of Aztec influence, was of 
the first importance. 

Thither, therefore, Cortés proceeded with his forces, 
including allies, who were by this time so numerous 
as to cover the plains and mountains, wherever the 
eye could reach, representing at least one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand men. On arriving before 
the city it was found occupied only by warriors, esti- 
inated at from five to eight thousand, the women and 
children having all withdrawn. Guided by natives 
the army passed to a point affording a comparatively 
casy entrance. The surprised garrison now thought 
loss of resistance than of securing their retreat across 
the river. It was spanned by a bridge, but this the 
Spaniards destroyed as they fell upon them, and many 
of the unfortunate Aztecs took to the water in their 
confusion, only to add to the list of victims. The 
cavalry, swimming across with ease, overtook and 
arrested a large portion of the flying till the allies 
came up to aid in the slaughter." Two captives were 

# Bornal Diaz assumes that Olid is the sole onder; that he was here 
wounded, and lost two horses. Returning to Tepeaca hie was received with 
great Joner, and joined in laughing at the alarm which hd cansed the 


siray fo ter bark at Cholule: He would never efics have snpthing to do 
‘vith the opulent and timid soldiers of Narvaez, he said. Hist, Verdad., 114. 
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sent to offer pardon to the inhabitants, on the con- 
dition of their returning and remaining loyal. Soon 
after the chiefs came to make arrangements, and 
within a few days the city had resumed its wonted 
appearance. 

Cortés thought it the best policy, in this frontier 
town of his conquest, to make a favorable impression 
by extending mercy, and with the rapid fight of 
his fame as an irresistible conqucror spread also his 
reputation as a dispenser of pasties Teniont or se- 
vere, as the case might be. A number of caciques 
hastened accordingly to propitiate him, during his 
stay in this quarter,“ by tendering submission and 
praying to be confirmed in authority. Among then 
came a deputation from the inhabitants of Oco- 
petlahuacan,* at the foot of Popocatepetl, who cast. 
the blame for delay on their cacique. He had fled 
with the retreating Mexicans, and they disowned 
him, praying that the dignity might be conferred 
on his brother, who had remained, and who shared 
the popular desire for Spanish supremacy. After n 
judicious hesitation the request was granted, with the 
intimation that future disobedience would be severely 
chastised.” 

Still mora flattering overtures came from the ca- 
ciques of eight towns in Cohuaixtlahuacan,*' somo 
forty leagues to the south, who had already tendered 
allegiance on the occasion when Pilot Umbria first 
ie Sales aes ae te 

“Ze Exililzochitl extends the stay at Ytzocan alone to twenty days. ii!. 
Chich., 305. Others make it less, 

+9 Cortés calla it Ooupatayo, which Lorenzana corrects into Oovituoo, ant 
Zorguwmacs into Arepelabnnce, | 815, while Clarigeo innate that i abould 

30 +Vinieron asimimao & 80 ofrecer por vasallos de V. M. ol sotior do. ... 
Gajocings,y el aor de otm ciudad queeath& der lonus de Tzruean.' Cor, 








Thin name is tadly miaplled, Chinalpain identifies it with Tuas. 
tea, which is decidedly out of the way, Hist. Cong., ii, 12, while Oroz0 y 

‘en verdad errinea’ the suggestion of Lorenzana that it is 
Oajaca; but modern maps do place it in Oujaca, very slightly modified in 
spelling. 
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passed through that province in search of Zacatulas 
gold mines. 

Before leaving Itzuean, Cortés was called upon to 
appoint a successor to the fugitive cacique. The 
candidates were a bastard son of the late native ca- 
cique, whose death was due to Montezuma, and the 
son of the deceased ruler’s legitimate daughter, mar- 
ried to the lord of Quauhquechollan. The general, 
being only too eager to please so loyal an ally, decided 
in favor of his son, on the ground of legitimacy; but 
since he was not yet ten years old, the regency was 
intrusted to the bastard uncle, aided by some chiefs.* 
The bay followed the army to imbibe Spanish ideas 
and instruction, and received baptism not long after, 
with the name of Alonso, the test Christian prince 
in New Spain. 

Another important yet troublesome expedition was 
to secure the road to Villa Rica, on which so many 
Spaniards had fallen, and which was still dangerous. 
1t was intrusted to two hundred men, with ten horses, 
and a large force of allies.* The first reduction in 
this quarter had been Quecholac, where pillage and 
enslavement formed the retaliation for murders com- 
mitted,“ and Tecamachalco, which gave greater trouble 
before it fell, and yielded over two thousand slaves, 


# They had alway 
‘Mexico from sooner fox 
‘would soon send in their allegiance. Cortés, Cartas, 153-3, 
® The construction of sentences in Cortés, Caras, 
relationship, have mialed nearly every one who notices this incident—as, 
Gomara, Hist, Mex., 71; Velancert, Teatro Mex., pt. iii 147; Bernal Dias, 
Mint, Verdad., 1162. 
‘i Alonso Coltzin. Chimalpain, Hist, Cong. 
Ahuecatzin, Hist, Chick., 305. Alvarado stood sponsor. Terrified by some 
lle gossip, or by the preparations for his teptam, the boy aaked the friar 
hen he was to be saeriiced; but received comfort in » plous exhortation. 
Forquemautey, i. 620. 

‘Herrera gives the command to Olid and Juan Rodriguez de Villafuerte, 
the owner of the much disputed first madonna image, accompanied by Juaa 
Nusies, Sedofe, Lagos, and Mata, deo. ii, lib, x. cap. xvii, Olid may haw» 
teen detached from ‘Quanhquechollan after the first suocess had mads 
troops Joss necensary 5 yet Herrere indicates that he set ont before thit 
expedition. 

Pat En lo de Cachols fue adonde anian muarto en los aposentos quinze Ee 
potoles,” Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verlad., 112 






loyal, they said, although deterred by fear of 
ing it; the four rtoaining pueblos of the jrovince 
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besides much spoil.” The chastisement of these dis- 
tricts had taught the easterly parts a lesson, so that 
more hardship than fighting was now encountered, 
for the march lay to o great extent through unin- 
habited tracts. It was in the region of Las unas 
that some captive Spaniards had been denuded and 
fattened, and then goaded to death, like bulls in a ring, 
for the amusement of the natives. The bodies had 
then been devoured, a part of the flesh being jerked 
and distributed over the district as choice morsels, 
and pronounced savory. Forty of the most guilty 
tormentors were secured in a yard for execution. In- 
formed of their fate they began to dance and sing, 
commending themselves quite cheerfully to the pols 
as they bent their heads to the sword." How blessed. 
the righteous when they die! 





"BV de Tepia, in his testimony against Cortés, states that about 6000 
prisoners vere sant to him from these districts by’ Olid, all of whom bad. 
Scrrenderel without resiatance, and that le ordered the men, 2000 in sutnber, 
to be exotuted, the women and children being sold or distributed. Corte, 
Sits a To auiendo estado treynta di jornada, 
“Boltier® « Tepesca, y auiendo ta dine en cata j 

hallaron a Hernando Corte, que era buelt de Guacachala,’ /lervero, de. it 
Ub. x. cap. xvii. These successes are said to have been dimmed by'a severe 
defeat at Tochtepec, on Rio Papaloapan, whither Salcedo had been sent with 
80 men, It wat the crept lor trade fn this reron, ‘aad was Dold Dy 
strong non, aided by native warriors with Chinantec pikes. Ow 

ily to. thet efficient une of this weapon, aud partly tothe carcleeencee ol 
Balcedo, the troope were surprised and slaughtered ton mas after, sellin 
their lives as dearly as ible. The disaster being a blow also to S| 
prestige which it would never do w overlock, Ordaz and Avila were seat 
not long after with a larger force, some horses, and 20,000 allies, to. exact 
retaliation in death, captivity, and rich spoil” The vietors came back with 
ample plurder. Hervera, ubi sup, See nove 4 this chapter for doubts on the 
mabacte. 
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Tuvs all was going gayly with the Estremaduran 
once more. It was easy work overcoming the divided 
Aztee forces, which combined had proved so formi- 
dable, And there was little trouble now from factions, 
None advocated a station by the sea-side, with ships 
ready for flight; none thought of abandoning New 
Spain for Cuba, The simple presence of the general 
was as the shield of Abas, which performed so many 
marvels, and the mere sight of which could on the in- 
stant stay a revolt or reduce a province to submission. 

The successes of the Spaniards were rapidly en- 
Jarging the fame and influence of their leader, bring- 
ing among other fruits, as we have seen, alliances and 
reinforcements, not alone from native sources, but 
from Spanish. The first accession of the latter was 
thirteen soldiers and two horses, brought in a small 
vessel under the hidalgo, Pedro Barba, formerly com- 
mandant at Habana. Commandant Rangel at Villa 
Rica had received instructions to secure any vessel 
that might arrive, both with a view to obtain recruits, 
and to prevent news from travelling to Cuba of tho 
defeat of Narvaez, or other incidents. As the vessel en- 

(195) 
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tered the roadstead he accordingly approached jt in a 
well manned boat, with hidden arms. ‘‘ How fares Nar- 
vaez?” was Barba’s first inquiry. ‘“Exceedingly well,” 
replied Rangel. “He is prosperous and rich, whilo 
Cortés is a fugitive, with a score of miserable followers 
at the most; or he even may bedead.” ‘All the better,” 
rejoined Barba; ‘for I bear letters from the most mag- 
nificent Velazquez, with instructions to secure the 
traitor, if he be alive, and send him at once to Cuba, 
whence he shall go to Spain, as commanded by our 
most illustrious Bishop Fonseca.” As a matter of 
course, Sefior Barba will accept the proffered hospi- 
tality; he will go ashore and deliver his message to 
Narvaez in person. And he will catch this slippery 
fox from Extremadura, and carry him hence to be 
hangod; he will carry him to his worshipful master 
Velazquez to be hanged. So entering the boat he 
is conveyed away, but only, alas! to be declared a 
prisoner} only, alas! to lean that though damned, 
Cortés is not dead, and is by no means likely at once 
to meet strangulation at the hand either of Barba, 
Narvaez, or Velazquez. Meanwhile other visitors in 
other boats proceed to secure the crew. The vessel 
is dietiantled; and since Cortés is the king, and not 
Narvavz, the so lately fierce and loyal Barba, nothing 
loath, declares for Cortés. Indeed, Barba was by no 
means mniiriendly to the general, as proven by his 
attitude at Habana two years before. Any such 
reinforcement was gladly welcomed at Tepeaca, and 
Cortés sought to insure Barba’s loyalty by making 
him captain of archers.’ A week later arrived another 
small vessel, under the hidalgo Rodrigo Morejon de 
Lobera, with eight soldiers, a mare, a quantity of cross- 
bow material, and a cargo of provisions. It was se- 
cured in the same manner, and the soldiers and sailors 
proceeded to join the army. Thus Cortés draws them 


1+Con este. ..vino on Francisco Loper, vesino, y Regider que fue do 
Guatimals.” Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 113, Vetancurt assumes that Pedro 
del Castillo—Dias calls him ‘el Almirante Pedro Cauallero'—secured Barba 
and bis vessel. Teatro Afer., pt. il. 148; Corie, Ruidencia, ii, 165. 
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in, friend and foe alike being his fish, if once they 


enter his net. 

More substantial reinforcements were in store, 
however. Governor Garay, of Jamaica, had in no 
manner been discouraged by the failure of his last 
expedition to Punuco, and the rumors of his rival’s 
success in New Spain fired him to renewed efforts, 
the more so since he possessed the royal grant, the 
vessels, and the men, with ample means to sustain 
them. In the spring of 1520 he had despatched 
three vessels, with about one hundred and fifty soldiers 
and sailors, a few horses, and some artillery, under the 
former commander, Pineda.* Ascending the Pénuco 
the expedition came to a town,’ and met with good 
reception, but the natives soon tired of giving their 
substance to strangers, who may beside have been 
guilty of excesses, and they made hostile demonstra- 
tions. Pineda showed a bold front, and ate to 
attack the town, but was surprised and killed, together 
with a number of soldiers and the horses ‘The rest 
escaped as best they could in two of the vessels, pur- 
sued by a ficet of canoes. One of the caravels was 
wrecked not far above Villa Rica, whereupon a por- 
tion of the men resolved to proceed by land rather 
than suffer starvation on board, for in the hr of 
the flight the lockers had received no attention. ith 
the sca and land parties arrived at the Spanish port, 
where every care was given them." Thence they were 


| (Fl oavlea Diogo de Camargo’ mya Horveens but Breoal Dias explains 


Pinedo," at Pénuco. ‘Dixcron, quo cl Capitan Oi ule sido Fraile 
Deteiole, = sia heh 
‘even leagues up, say! 
Muerto diez ex y siete 





ferrera, 

diez 7 ocho cristianos, y herido otros muchoa 

Asimiamo. .. muert eaballoa.’ Cortés, Cartas, 144. Bernal Diaz as 

umes that the whole racking fo force was killed and some vessels destroyed. 
*Dexaron van caruela,” ea; 

Horrera staten thet hunger caused the land expedition to abandon the 
vesscla some twenty leagues above Almeria. ‘The people from the wrecked 
garavel were taken on beard the lt earl, de, i ibe x cap, ve” Oartaa 
eaves the improasion that both vessels arrived at Villa Rica, perhape beoa 
the one was wrecked ao near it. “Vin natio...y traia sobre tesenta soldadon 
genet Di Hist, Verdad,. 114. This may include the land ‘party, but not 
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forwarded to Tepeaca, where their cadaverous com- 
plexion and swollen bodies procured for them the 
nickname of ‘panzaverdetes,’ reen paunches: 
Hardship and bad food had "carried. a number past 
relief, and even in Tepeaca several died, ineluding 
Camargo, as Bernal Diaz believes. 

A month later, after the Quauhquechollan expedi- 
tion, another vessel arrived with about fifty soldiers," 
under Migucl Diaz de Auz, an Aragonian cavalicr. 
He had been sent to reinforce Pineda, but after re- 
maining at Rio Pénuco for a month, without seeing 
even a native, he had come down to search for the 
fleet. The fame of Cortés and the promise of rich 
spoils induced him to follow the precedin; ng party, i in 
contradistinction to which his stout and lusty re- 
eruits were dubbed the ‘strong-backs.'? Hearit 
that two other vessels had been fitted out to follow 
the P4nuco expeditions, and were probably now 
cruising along the coast, Cortés ordered a crew to be 
sent in pursuit, with the sole desire, as he expressed 
it, to save them from the fate which had so nearly 
overtaken Camargo. One was never heard of, and 
the other, the largest, entered the port before the 
searching vesscl had left, it seems, bringing about 
one hundred and twenty men and sixteen horses, 
Camargo was induced to remonstrate with the captain 
against proceeding to Pdnuco, since the result could 
only be disastrous, the native lord having, beside, 
tendered allegiance to Cortés in Montezuma’s time.* 


Son hasta treinta hombres de mar y terra” Gori, Curt 0A. Sus 
Pol: eran. mas de cinenenta, y mas siete canallos,’ sayn Rernal Diaz, 
et Ferdad.s 114; and sineo Cortés would bo leas apt to inccate large ac: 
‘easiona, be may be correct. 
“Esta fae ol mejor socorro....Diaz de Auz siryié muy bien a sa 
en todo Ib que en ofrocis en las guerres,. “taxa ployto denpact. sobre el 
Pleyto de la mitad de Mestitan,. .conque le den Ia arte de lo que rentare el 
ir ‘masde dos mil y quinicstos pesos.” Bernal Dias, Hist Verdads 114-15, 
(e was excladed from the town itself, owing to cruel treatmen’ of Indians 
«El sofior ce aquel rio y tierra, que se dice Pézmaco, se habia dado por vasallo 
en euyo reconccimiento me habia enviado Ala cindad da Tennxtitan, 
conus mensajeros, ciertas cosas.’ Cortés, Cartas, 144-5, But this is probably 
‘Spanish expoditions ‘had never been higher 
‘Amora, and the eaclqve could have hd ne inducement for wubmiteing. 
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But the captain would not listen to him. To the joy 
of Cortés, however, a storm arose, which obliged this 
captain to slip his anchor and put to sea; obliged him 
to take refuge in San Juan de Ulua harbor, where he 
found his vessel so unsafe as to require her to be 
stranded, whereupon the forces and armaments were 
landed. ' Cortés at once sent a sympathizing message, 
offering the ca an every assistance, but never for a 
moment intending to give him any. He cven ten- 
dered other vessels for his voyage—so he tells the 
emperor.” But there is no doubt that the tender was 
illusive, and that he did all in his power, with bribery, 
promises, and even force, to secure the men and arma- 
ment, and at the same time to weaken his rivals by 
their loss. According to some accounts he caused 
their vessels to be sunk to prevent departure," an act 
which Oviedo declares a fair war measure, particu- 
larly on the part of Cortés, who greatly needed 
reinforcements. Men destined for 20 comparatively 
unattractive a region as Pdnuco must have been 
pleased by the prospect of ready spoils and Mexican 
treasures soon to fall into their hands under so able 
and successful a leader as Cortés. They were there- 
fore readily induced to join him, the captains alone, as 
in the Inst instance, interposing objections for a while. 
‘These several accessions amounted, according to the 
testimony of Cortés, to about two hundred men and 
somo twonty horses," togothor with a largo quentity 

* Bernal Diaz refers to the Inst accession from Garay’s expeditions ax 4) 
soldiers and 10 bores, der an old man sumed Kamirex Proteted by heavy 
cotton armor they were nicknamed the talbardillas.? Iist, Verda, 1 

«Si toda 6 algunos dellos so quisiesen volver en los navios que all 
estaban, quo le dieae lizncia” Cortes, Cartas, 1a, 

1 Oc, iil. 395% and vo Herrera n reference to Camargo's 
oxly omaining veal, la qual a anegb bien dstro do 10 das enol puctioe 
ec, ii ib, x, ap. xvii, 

‘The last two veseels bring 160 men and 18 horsct, probably over 20, to 
‘waich mast bo added Camarzo’s forve, amounting no doubt to 60 effective men, 
{or Bernal Diaz admita 60 wok lire, not eountin ting sailor; ad Herrere intimates 
Unt over 100 men must have resched fiom of the toial force on Lumrd 
imates for the five vemsels which he 
+ on fol. 115he contradictaseveral 


punta, including the total, to which the sailors may be added, while a small 
Teluction is to be made for deaths among Camargo's men. Vetancart follow 
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of small-arms, artillery, and ammunition. Thus again 
and again was the shrewd and lucky Cortés aided b: 
the very means which his great enemies and rivals 
had sent to be used against him; aided to reap the 
advantages they had planned and plotted to secure. 
And all the while he was pitting the antagonisms of 
native foes one against another, employing them also 
to assist him in securing the grand prize. Greatness 
is but another name for good fortune. Circumstances 
certainly did as much for Cortés in promoting success 
as Spanish arms and superior civilization. 


Civilization! What fools we are, pluming ourselves 
in its radiance, the radiance of ghastly electrical 
lights, adopted instead of the glorious sun of nature. 
For is not the unartificial nature, and nature God, 
while artifice is rather of the devil? And yet we 

ersist in glorifying artifice and calling it deity. 

he human sacrifice of the Aztecs was a horrible 
rite, but in the hands of the Spaniards is not Chris- 
tianity a bloody mistress? And does not. European 
civilization constantly demand the sacrifice of millions 
of lives, if not for the propitiation of gods, then to 
avenge an insult, to preserve the integrity of a 
nation, or to gratify the spleen of rulers? At hand 
even now, coming to the assistance of the magnifi- 
cent Cortés, civilization’s pride and pet for the 
moment, is another ally of civilization, more terrible 
than horses, blood-hounds, gunpowder, or steel. At 
the time of Narvaez’ departure for Cuba, small-pox 
was raging there so severely that it offered a reason 


‘Bernal Diaz, and 20 docs Prescott, who assumes that full 150 menand 20 horses 
must have been obtained. AMez., ii, 438. Robertson raises this nearer to the 
truth by sasing 160 men, Hist, Am., ii, 104, as does Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
who nevertheless, onan etsier page, adds Sehagun's fanciful reinforcement of 

'v. 871, 387. While the Spaniards were curing them. 


800 men. Hist. Nat. Cir 
con 300 soldados 


elves, ‘legs & Tlaxca cisco Hernandez, expaii 
castellanos y con muchos cabalbs y armas.” Sahagun, Hi 
Inter olition dove not give the mumber.  Comara merely states 
‘mall parties camo over from the Antilles, attracted by Cortés’ fame, through 
Aillon’s reports, he seems to say.’ Many of them were murdered on ‘tho way, 
‘but sufficient numbers reached him to restore the army und encourage the 
rossextion of the conquest. Hist. Mex., 173. 
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for preventing the governor from leaving with the 
expedition. pS pioneer vessel of the fleet sowed the 
malady at Cozumel, whence it entered the continent. 
Before it spread far in this direction Cempoala was 
infected by a negro slave of Narvaez." The Spaniards 
knew little about its treatment, and that little they 
sought to impart, not for their own safety, since those 
that were Toft of them were considered almost proof 
against the malady, but for the sake of the allies. 
their advice did not avail much, however, for the 
natives were too devoted to their panacea, the hot 
and cold bath, which only intensified the evil. The 
terrible force of the first attacks of epidemics and en- 
demics is well known, and it has been advocated with 
apparent truth that tho discases of a strong people 
fal with particular force on weaker races. After 
desolating the coast region for some time, the small- 
pox crossed the plateau border during the summer, 
and in September™ it broke out round the lakes, on 
its way to the western sea, smiting high and low, 
rich and poor. For sixty days, according to native 
records, the hueyzahuatl, or great pest, raged here 
with such virulence as to fix itself a central point in 
their chronology. In most districts, says Motolinia, 
over half the population died, leaving towns almost, 
deserted, and in others the mortality was appalling. 
Those who recovered presented an appearance that 
made their neighbors flee from them, until they be- 
came accustomed to the sight. Learning how con- 
tagious was the disease, and terrified by the number 
of deaths, the inhabitants left. the bodies to putrefy, 
thus aiding to oxtend the pest. In some eases the 
authorities ordered the houses to be pulled down over 
8 Sai is 
oa apr be eee er Lan 
malady to have'been one of the periodical scourges that used to fall om the 
See aac MES mp ie Basie oppante to bare toe wiles oer aie 
Siete al coi Marian ‘Topeilhuitl que ea al fin de notiembre,’ as 
Sakagun aosumes. Hist. Cong., 1 38 
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the dead, so as to check the contagion. Not the least, 
of the evil waza famine, which resulted from a lack of 
harvesters. 

Among the first victims at the capital were King 
Totoquihuatzin, of Tlacopan, and Cuitlahuatzin, the 
successor of Montezuma. The latter had ruled barely 
three months,” but sufficiently long to prove himself’ 
a most ablo leader of his peo ple in their struggle for 
liberty, for he was brave, full of devices, and ener- 
getic, yet prudent; a man who, not content with 
securing the expulsion of invaders, had sought to 
strengthen his position with alliances and by attract- 
ing the subject provinces through gifts, remissions, 
and promises. If he did not succeed so well as he 
had hoped, the fault must be ascribed to the reputa- 
tion of the previous government and to dereliction 
of duty among his officers. 

As a monarch he would not have fallen far short 
of the native ideal, for as a general he had dis- 
tinguished himself’; and, the Sprott of Monte- 
zuma, he had in his court imbibed the dignity and 
majestic manner born of constant adulation from sub- 
servient. nobles and plebeians. Crafty and unserupu- 
lous, he appears not to have hesitated at crime and 
breach of faith to secure his aims for personal and 
state advancement. The flourishing condition of his 
own province indicated a not unwise administrator; 
and the beauty of Iztay sapelepeny ita magnificent pal- 
aces, and exquisite gardens filled with choice plants 
from different regions, pointed to a ruler of cultivated 
taste. 

There is no doubt that Mexico lost in him one of 


§ Motoina, Hist. Ind tn Tenadalets, Ot, Doe 1-18; Subageny [Tt 





“Belen Bias iam, Hint. Verttat, 101; 

Fa asin o8 1887) Gee 205 65 ctepler omitted fn the 1 Gomara, Hist, 

xe 148; ee Hist, Cong., i, 219; Torque 489; Teacoco en 
ioe tiem 


14 «Vivié despues de su election solos sessenta dias.’ Cano, in Oviedo, ii 
149. Tho lection mek de lace twenty days nhtar Montesume's death, 
‘who assumes that he ruled only 40 or 47 days. 
telaciones, 413. Others extend the rule to 80 days, 

j corhaps which would ugres with Canela rerdos 
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the most promising of sovereigns, and perhaps the 
Galy, leader capebke of giving: Eee ® bager lense 
of freidom in taco of the inresistibie’ onslaught. of 
foreigners." Thus bravely worked the small-pox 


for Cortés and the superior civilization. 


The strongest candidate for the Mexican throne 
was now the high-priest Quauhtemotzin,” a young 
man of about twenty-three" years, rather handsome, 
of fairer complexion than the average of his race, 
grave and dignified, as befitted a prince, and ‘quite 
gentleman for an Indian.’ He is said to have been 
the son of Montezuma’s sister by Itzquauhtzin, lord 
of Tlatclulco, the twin town or. suburb of Mexico, 
who had been fellow-prisoner of the late emperor, 
and sharer in his fate.” The brothers and descendants 
of Montezuma had boon pretty well removed by death, 
or through the machinations of Cuitlahuatzin; but if 
nearer legitimate claimants existed, Quauhtemotzin 
had eclipsed them all in experience, influence, and 
fame, as a brave and able leader. As the chief com- 
panion of his predecessor, and one who even before 
the appearance of the latter had led the uprising 
against the Spaniards, he had become identified as a 
true patriot, keeping himself at the head of the 
dominant party which began and continued the 
struggle for freedom. In order further to secure his 


11 Such chameteristics may be seen in Spanish as well as native records: 

yet Solis writes, ‘su tibieza y falta do aplicacion dexdse poco menos que bor. 

Fala entre los suyos la memoria de su nombre," Hist, Mez., 372. Sufficient 

poof of his energy is found in the siege remlting in the expulsion fron 
fe 


sxico. 





Tho native authorities incline to Quauhtemoc, but the Spanish generally 
nda the *tzin,’ the ‘o" being elided, and the ‘Q’ changed to 'G,” making the 
name Guatemotzin. ‘Quaubtemoc, que significa Aguila quo baja.’ Vetancert, 
Teatro Mex., pt. iti 61, 

1 Bernal Diaz describes him about a year later as 93 or 24 years old, while 
on another occasion he alludes to him aa 25, Hist, Verdad., 112, 165. “Ixtlil- 
xochitl makes him 18, Hist. Chich,, 304. 

Ms amet dees Pada goboraaba el Tatallce.’ Duran, Hi. Ind. 

., ii. 479, ‘Sobrino de Montecams, que era papa ¢ sagerdote mayor entre 
losindios.” Cano, in Oviedo, ili. 049; Peter Martyr, dec. v.cap. vi. *Cuauhte 
rmntatsin hijo dl rey” Ahitsotein'y do la heredore de be Platsluleo." Tet! 
zochitl, Relaciones, 413. Thin incorrect view ia adopted by Brasseur de 
‘Bourbourg and many others, 
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influence he had taken to wife the only legitimate 
daughter of Montezuma, Princess Tecuichpo,or Isabel; 
and although the marriage was merely nominal, 
she being but a child, yct the alliance served the in- 
tended aim.” The Tepanecs at the same time elected 
assuccessor to their king, his son Tetlepanquetzaltzin,™ 
whose coronation took place at the same time as that 
of Quauhtemotzin, hallowed by the blood of captive 
enemies, including no doubt some Spaniards. Cohua- 
‘nacoch had meanwhile been chosen at Tezcuco in lieu 
of the disowned protégé whom Cortés had foisted 
upon them. By this trio were taken up the plans of 
Cuitlahuatzin for the deliverance of the country from 
her invaders, and especially were their efforts directed 
toward securing the loyalty of provinces and allies 
which had been stirred by the alarming progress of 
Spanish arms in Tepeaca. 

A loss to the Spaniards through the epidemic, 
which outweighed many a gain, was the death of 
Maxixcatzin, to whose devoted friendship they chiefly 
owed their escape from the recent crises;* for he 
it was who took the lead in offering the Tlascaltec 
alliance and in overthrowing the inimical plans of the 
younger Xicotencat] in favor of the Aztecs. When 
the sad news came, Cortés felt as if he had lost a 
father, says Bernal Diaz, and mourning robes were 
donned by quite a number of the captains and men. 
Tu this they felt the more justified, since the chief, 
on finding himself stricken by the dread disease, 
had expressed a wish to become a Christian, and 
with the name of Lorenzo had received baptism at 
the hands of Olmedo, who joyfully hastened to Tlas- 
cala to perform so welcome a service for the Spaniards’ 


iA del uo Zio Cuitlahuatzia,” is the supposition of Clavi 
{I 100. "ie Riso tear de tal avers’ que todo low caro 
Bersat Diaz, Mid. Vertad., 112, For fanciful portraits of 
cemporars, sce Frost's Pict. Hist, Afex., 104, 114, 

% Ietlilzochill, oo. cit; Torquemade, i. 570. 

3 “Al que solo fue causa j los Christianos se conseruassen en aquella tierra.” 
Herrera, dee. ti, ib. x. eap. xix. 

Harr. Max., Vou. I 38 
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champion. He died exhorting his family and friends 
to obey Cortés and his brethren, the destined rulers 
of the land, and to accept their god, who had given 
victory over the idols.* It was fortunate that he did 
not die before Spanish prestige had been retstab- 
lished by the Tepeaca campaign; for his friendship 
sufficed to confirm the allies in their adhesion, to gain 
for the Spaniards further codperation, and to obtain 
for thera a firm footing in the country. 


The allied forces had become so numerous by the 
time Itzucan fell that they were absolutely unmanage- 
able, and on returning from this place to Tepeaca 
Cortés dismissed them with friendly words to their 
homes, retaining only the tried Tlascaltecs, who had 
become efficient in the European style of warfare under 
the Spanish discipline and tactics.® 


Before the Quauhquechollan expedition summoned 
him away, Cortés had begun a report to the emperor 
on the condition of affairs. On returning, he com- 

leted this his second and perhaps most interesting 
letter, dated at Segura de la Frontera, or Tepeaca, 
October 30, 1520, wherein are related the occurrences 
since the despatch of the first letter in the middle of 
July, a year before. “I write your Majesty,” it 
states, “although poorly told, the truth of all that 
has happened in these parts, and that which your 
Majesty las most need of knowing. With the aid of 
God the conquest is progressing in this new country, 
which from its similarity to Spain, in fertility, extent, 
temperature, and many other things, I ‘have called 
La Nueva Espaiia del Mar Océano.” Then he pro- 
ceeds to humbly beg his majesty to confirm this name. 
In a brief supplementary letter he asks the emperor 

2 Remnel Dims Hit Verdad. 18; Herrera, ub mp. 

bad dormedn plot to mney then Uhen Siyried | bot bene women itererd 


Marina in time te Cortés inflicted on them severe chastise- 
ment, dee. ii, lib, 
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to send a person of confidence to investigate and 
prove the truth of his statements.” 





Anseln. Niirmberg durch Fryderichen Pe 7, 
‘wherein the voyages of Cordoba and Grijalva aro also described. Harrisse, 
Bib, Am. Vet,, 179, assumes that the information is taken from Peter Martyr's 
Decades, A ister brief reference to thecity of Mexico itself is given in Trane 
Yationuea hispanischer oprach sii Prantzbsiech gemacht «0 durch dé Vice Rey in 
Heapole frais Marardien Hertzogii ih Buroundi zi geschriebrn, publisho! in 
1522. On folio A. ili. is written: Not far trom the same island they have 
conquered a city called Teaustitan, wherein 60,000 hearths have been counted, 
within a good wall. ‘The letter of the ayantamiento was first published in Col. 
Doe, Intd.,i., 1842, 

‘By tho time of the receipt in Spain of Cortés’ second letter, of October 30, 
1520, the general and hia concuest had become so famons that his communica. 
tions wero not likely to be lost sightof. ‘The incidents treated of wero besides 

ighly enticing, particularly the victories in ‘lassla, the entry into Monte 
‘zama’s wonderful island city, the disastrous expulsion, and the ronewal of the 
campaign, and Cromberger hed it printed in 1622 under the title of Carta de 
relaci6 thiada a au. 8. majeated det Epador nlo scitor por el capitd general ilela 
mucus spaita: Uamado fernddo cortes, ote. Seuilla: per Jacobo erdb-rger 
aleman. A wii. dias de Nouiébre. Aito de Mf. d. y 2x. *Fué las Primicias 
do el Arto de la Imprenta cn Sevilla, y acaso de tods Espatia,' observes Loren- 
zana, in Cortes, Hist. N. Espaila, 171, but this is a preat mistake, for priatin, 
Ihad 'hoen done already for several docades in Spain. An Italian nbstrac 
of the letter appeared immeciately after, as Noue de le isole & Terra ferma, 
Nouamente trouate fn India per el Capitaneo de tarmata de ta, Crearea Bai aiatr, 
“Mediolani decimoseato calé. Decembria M.D.XXIL. A roprint of tho Soville 
toxt was issued at Saragossa in January, 1593. A lator abridged acount of 
the conquest ia given in in hone News seytung 20 Kaypertich Mayeste! anes 
India yets newlich siommen wind, escribed to Sigmund Grimm of Augsburg, 
about 1522. Bibliotheca Grenrilliqna nnd Harrisse. Ternnux-Compans wronly 
supposes the narrative to extend only to 1519, instead of 1522, and ascumnes 
‘the imprint to be Augsburg, 1520. Dibl. Amer., 5. Perhaps 1523 is the rinre 
correct date, which may also be ascribed to T'resacree Imperiale et catho!" jue 
magrate... .eust nonuslles dea marches yplea et terre ferme occeanes. Colopion, 
fol. 16. “Druin aont venues a as magerte nounclles dé, certaita yates trowuc: p ta 
espagnol: plaines despeceris et heaurop de minra dor, leagllen wounrlles il vesrr pt 
en cette ville de vailladolid le primier octobre ze. cent. zzij. This is a Look 
noticed by no bibliographer except Sabin, who believes that it contains onl 
the. otter, although the holder supposes tho third lettor ta be alro cso 
Tn 1524 the first Latin version of the second letter, ly Savorzmnus, 
Prasclara Ferdinddi Cortesis de Noux maris Oceani Hyspania Narratio, Noviin: 
berga. M.D.XXIII., which contains a copy of tho now lost map of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and also.a plan cf Mexico City. Tn the same year two Italian 
translations of this version, by Liburnins, La Preclara Narratione, were 
Printed at Venice, ono by Loxona, the other by Sabio, yot both at tho instance 
of Pederzani.. Tho plan and nap are often missing. Antonio, Bit. Hixp. Nora, 
ifi, 375, mentions only Lexona’s issue. A translation from Flavigny appeared 
in the Portfolio, Philadelphia, 1817. ‘The originals of the second and otlicr let- 
tars were, in the early par: of the eighteenth century, ‘en la Libreria de Don 
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The council also wrote a letter to the emperor, 
speaking hopefully of the conquest, which already 


Miguel Nuner de Rojas, dol Consejo Heal e a Ordene, ayn Pinel, Epitome, 
fi.507, Much of the vagueness which involree the narrative of events 
cri to the Bight, from Mexico may be duo to the lee of diary end 
Uoenmenta during that episode. ‘The loes was convenient to Cortés, since it 
ufforded an excuse for glowing over many irregularities and misfortunes. 

‘The third letter, dated Coyuhmoan, May 15, 1522, and relating the sieze 
and fall of Mexico, was firet published at Seville, on Cromberger’s press, 
Blerch 30, 1523, ax Carta tercera de relaciO: embiada por Ferndio cortes cap! 

"justia moyor dol yucatan Uasindo In mucun expann del mar oerana. Tt 
received « reproduction Latin by the samo hand and at the ame tne as 
‘the second letter. th were repril , some missionary Ict- 
tore and Peter Martyr's De fra, in De desttis super Tneentia Ferdtyend 
Contest, Colonia, M.DXXXIT, "The title-page. displays a portrait of 
Charles V,, and is bordered with hisarms. Martyr's part, which tells rather 
briefly of Cortés, found frequent reprint, while the second and third letters 
were republished, with other matter, in the Spanish T'hesoro de virtudes, 
13; in the German Ferdinandi Cortesii, Von dem Newen Hispanien. Agr 
jpurg, 1550, wherein they are called firet and scoond narratives, and dit 
{nto ‘chapters, with considerable Uberty; in the Latin Nous Urbia of 15 
and 1616; and in the Flemish Nieuwe Weerelt woes while a French 
bridgment appearod at Paris in 1082. ‘The ecorot opistio accompanying the 
inl letter. was fst priated in Col. Doc, Ind. i, abd afterward by Kings. 
bogus ana bros ‘the of after the fall of Mc 

ho four Her, om the progress juest or the lexico, 
dated at Temixtitan (Mexico), October 15, 1b. ywas issued at Toledo, 1525, 
a3 La qvaria relacion, together with Alvarado's and Godoy’ teporta to 
Cerin MA second wit fllowel at Valeoia tho year attr Tho vat 
letter accompanying it was not published till 1865, when Icazbalceta, the 
wal known Mexican collector, reproduced it in separate black-letter form, 
tial in lis Col, Doce, 470-89. 

‘The snbatance of the above threa relations has been given in a vast number 
of collections and histories, whilo in only alimited number have they boen re- 
produced in a fall or abridged form, the first reproduction being in tho third 
Selamat RemusiaV inp. of 15:0, Wan 10, which containanevoral other 

vieces on the conquest, all supplied with a] riate headings anc at 

Jarvis next published them dlrect from the manuscript, in the //ior\dores 
Primitives, i, This collection bears tho imprint Madrid, 1749, bat the letters 
ual already boen printed in 1731, as Pinelo affirms, Epiome, ii, 697. Barcia 
Gied a tow yeara’before his set’ vas tasted, From this souree Arch 
Lorenzana took tho vorsion published by him under the title of JIistoria de 
Neeva-Lypaiia, Mexico, 1770, which is not free from omissions and faalts, 
thongh provided with valuable notes on localities and customs, and supple: 
prcntrd leith iustrated plovos on routes and native inetitations, « map of 
New Spain ty Alia, aa artist on tho Gabierna Politico by Volanzut » 
cory of a mative tribate-roll from pisture records, not very accurately ox: 
plained, and the first map of Lower California ‘and adjoining coast, by 
Castillo, in 1541, ‘This version of the letters was repro eeed in Now York, 
18:5, with a not wholly sncceastul attempt by Del 

spelling. ‘Tho work is also marked Ly a number of omit 
nl the introduetory bicgraphie sketeh by Robert Sands adda little to its 
vaue, An abridgment from Loroizana appeared as Correspondance de Fer- 
trad Corley, par de Vieonte de Merling, Paris, 1778, which obtained: three 
reprints during the following yoar nt different places A great many 
Iiterties are taken with facta, a8 may be imagined; and the letters are, be- 
side, misnamed first, socond, and third. From the same source, or perhaps 
from Klavigny, af whom 'they savor, ar Briefe dea Ferdinand Cortes, 
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“extended over one hundred and fifty leagues of 
the coast, from Rio Grande de Tabasco to Rio de 


‘Heidelberg, 1779, with several reproductions, and with notes; and the cor- 
Bagi: rom Lorena, aa oceod by Boley at Derpatces of lemnone 
in from Lorenieans, wae “ fernando 
Cortes, New York, 1843, also with notes. 

The fifth letter of the conqueror, on the famous expedition to Honduras, 
ated at Tomixtitan, September 3, 1528, lay hidden in the Vienna Imperial 

brary till Robertacn’s search for the first letter brought it to light, Hist. 
‘Am,, i. xi, He mado use of it, but the first complete copy was not pub- 
lished till of late, in Col Doc. [uéd., iv. 8-107, repriutel ab New York, 1843, 
and, in translation, in the Hakluyt Society’ collection, London, 1868. Tt 
bore no date, but the copy found at Madrid has that of September 3, 1526, 
and the companion letter printed in Co’. Doc, fudd.,1. 14-23, that of Septem” 
ber 1th. ‘hia, as well as the preceding letter aa immed by Vedia, in 
Ribadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores “Enpaitoles, ; the first three letters 
being taken from Barcia, and the fifth from its ‘The letter of the ayunta- 
miento is given and a bibliographic notice of little value. A very similar 
collection fs to bo found in the Biblioteca Hutorica de la Iberia, i. Bat tho 
most complete reproduction «f the principal writings by Cortés, and cou- 
nected with him, is in the Cartas y Relaciones de Hernan Cortés, Paris, 1868, 
by Gayangos, which contains 6 pisces, beside the relations, chiefly letters end 
memorials to the eoverciga, a third of which are here printed for the first 
time. Although » few of Lorenzana’s blauders fiud currectiou, others aro 
committad, and the notes of tie archbishop are adapted withont credit, and. 
without the necessary amendment of date, etc., which often makes them 
absurd. The earliest’ combinel production of Cortes’ relations, and many of 
bis other writings, may be crolited to Peter Marty, who in his Decoder gave 
the substance of ail that they relate, although he also mingled other versions. 
Oviedo, in the third volume of his /fist, Grn., gives two versions of the con- 

yuest, tho first, p. 258 et aoq., almost a reproduction of Cortés’ letters, and 
tho o.her, p. 506 et soq., from different sources, 

Beside the relations, thero ero a number of miscellaneous letters, petitions, 
orders, instractions, and regulations, by Cortés, largely published in Navarrete, 
Col. le Viages Col. Doc. Incd.; Pacheco and Cardenas, Col. Dec. ; Tcazbalceta, 
Col. Doc.; Kinysborouyh's Aes. Antiy.; Alaman, Disert., and 23 appendices to 
histories of Mexico, A ial collection is the Bcritus Surlion de Ternu: 
Cortés, Mex., 1871, for vol. xii. of the Bil. Mist. de la Iberia, which 

resents 43 miscellancoas documents from various printed suurces, instric- 
ions, memorials, and brief le: nearly all of which are filled with com- 
inta against raling raen in Mexico, 

Cortés’ letters have hot inaptly been compared by Prescott to the Commen- 
tariesof Casar, for both men were military commanders of the highest order, 
who spoke and wrote like soldiers; but their rolative positions with regard to 
tho superior authorities of their states were different, and so were their race 
feelings, and thir times, and these feat-res are stamped upon their writings. 
Cortés was not the powerful ccnaul, the commander of legions, but the le 
of a hordo of edventurers, and an aspirant for favor, who made his narrative 
no advocsta, The simplicity and energy of tho styl lend ani of truth to 
‘the statement, and Helps, ameng others, i eo Impressed Ciereby ua to declare 
that Cortéa ‘would aa soon have thought of committing a amall theft na of 
uttering a falsehood in a despatch acdressed to his sovereign.’ Cortés, ii. 211. 
Bot it requires little study of the reports to discover that they aie full of cal: 
culated anisstatements, both direct anil negative, made whenever he considered 
it best for his interest to conceal disagreeabls and dise-editable facts, or to 
magni the danger and the decd. ‘They are also stamped with the religious 

‘and superstition of the age, the naive expressions of reliance on Uod 


being even more frequent thax the measured declarations of devotedness to 
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Pinuco,”” while the remainder of the interior was 
on the sure way to reduction, under the able lead- 
ership of Cortés, whose valor and energy they 
praised. 

They prayed that he, the beloved of all the troops, 
might be confirmed in the office of captain-general, as 
the only man whose genius and experience could be 
relied on to carry out and maintain the conquest. 
The natives being docile and ready to receive conver- 
sion, friars should be sent to sccure this harvest for 
the church, and also to administer to the spiritual 
wants of the Spaniards. Colonists were needed; also 
horses, and other live-stock—the latter to be paid for 
at a future timc—in order to secure the country and 
develop its wealth. 

With these letters went one from the army, which, 
recounting but bricfly the leading incidents of the 
campaigns, had for its main object to decry Narvaez 
and Walastuen as the sole cause of all the disasters 
that had occurred in the country, and to praise Cortés 
as a noble, loyal, and able man, by whom alone the 


the king; whiloin between are calmly related the most cold-blooded out 
on belalf of both, ‘Theres no apparent effort toattrac: attention to himself: 
tho is even at times displayed m modenty most refrething in the narrative 
of his own achievements, by which writers have as u ruleleeu quite entraucod ; 
Int this mavors of calculation, for tho general tone is in mpport of the eo. 
anc this often to the exclusion of deserving officers. Indoed, generousallusiona 
to the character or deeds of others are not frequent, or they are merged in 
the non-committing term of ‘one of my captains.” Pedro da Alvarado com- 
Plains of this in one of his Relaciones, in Barcia, Hist. Prim, i, 165-8. In 
Truth, the calculating egotism of the diplomate mingles freely with the frank- 
nos of the soldier. Cortés, however, is ever mindful of his charseter as an 
hidalgo, for he never stoops to meanness, and even in speaking of his enemies 
he docs not resort to the invectives or sharp insinuations which they o freely 
scatter. His atyle beara avidenco of training in rhetoric and Latin, yet tha 

rule of the latter is not ao frequent. as might be expected from the half-bred 
tulent and zealot. Equally indicative aro his regulations and instructions of 
the experieneo gained as notary and alealdo, and the promise noo enteriainod 
of him as a legal light, ‘The sentences are remarkably concise and clear for 
the time, and the expression both fluent and pure, ‘The whole tends to con- 
firn the opinion already formed of his character, a8 ono who, while not wholly 
free from defects of his age, indalged in grand views, and stood forward con- 
spizuous aa a born leader of men. 

#°Of the central provinces actually under control Herrera enumerates: 
Cenpeala, with 50 towns and villages, containing over 120,000 families: Tlas- 
cal, with 60 vassal lords, over 130,000; Huexotzinco, 50,000; Cholula, 
40,000; Tepwuea, Acatzingo, ant Quecholae, 80,000; Quaubquechollan and 
Ttzican, 20,000; Leside o number of others." dee. ii. lib. x. cap. xviii 
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conquest could be achieved.” These and other letters” 
were intrusted to Alonso de Mendoza, a townsman of 
Cortés, together with thirty thousand pesos, in fifths 
and presents, and a number of commissions from differ- 
ent members of the expedition. A well appointed 
vessel was assigned for the voyage, and three other 
vessels were despatched for Espaiiola, there to enlist 
recruits and to buy horses, arms and ammunition, cattle, 
clothing, and other requirements, and four strong ves- 
sels to maintain traffic with the Antilles. Letters 
were sent to Licenciado Rodrigo de Figueroa and 
other royal officers on the Island, inclosing duplicates 
of those forwarded to Spain; and a number of speci- 
mens of the jewels, manufactures, and natural re- 
sources of the country, were transmitted as presents 
and as samples to allure recruits. The letters and the 
ample funds for the enlistment and purchases were 
intrusted to Contador Avila and another officer,” 
with instructions to use every effort to confirm the 
audiencia officials in their good opinion of Cortés, so 
that they might plead his cause in Spain. The ill- 
treatment of Aillon by Velazquez and Narvaez had 
already impelled them to do this, as we have seen. 
Their advice was to be asked regarding the enslave- 





‘Velazques, therefore, no control shoald be given in a country lost through the 


taachinations of himself and his lieatenant. If any grants had been made to 
him, they were based on false representations, and would imperil the safoty of 
these extensive and rich lands, ‘The secuad object of the lutter was to laud 
the character of Cortés as a man and soldier, and to pray that he be confirmed 
in the ofize of captain gencral and justicia mayor os the only St and worthy 
porwon. Ab the fut camo the sigaature of 594 Spaniards, tho majority of 
the troops, headed by Alvarado, Ordaz, and similar warm friends of the com- 
mmander, and also by auch prominent personages of the Narvacz party as 
‘Vasco Borcallo, and Juan Diaz, the clergyman, Bernal Ding was still down 
with fever, which accounts for the absencs of his name. Many others whose 
hhames might have been added were probably away on expeditions and on 
garrison duty. For copy of letter see fea:balcet, Col. Doc., 1, 421-86. 

39 Whom Bernal Diaz calls Francisco Alvarez Chico; and Vetaxcurt, Fran- 
cisco Hernant 
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iment of rebels and other measures, and their authority 
and aid sought for obtaining men and stores.” Another 
vesse] was sent under Solis® to Jamaica to buy horses 
and war material. Bernal Diaz, does not fail to point 
out the evidence in the large remittance for Spain 
and the Antilles of treasures secretly taken from 
Mexico by Cortés and his clique, and accuses him 
of having appropriated also the share for Villa Rica, 
claimed to have been captured by the Indians during 
its transmission from Tlascala.? 

No sooner were these preparations announced 
than Ducro and a number of others of the Narvacz 
party claimed a fulfilment of the promise regarding 
their departure. The success of the Spanish arms 
and the allurement of spoils had reconciled most of 
the lately disaffected, so that those who now demanded 
to return were only a few of the more wealthy. The 
services of these could be readily dispensed with, now 
that such large reinforcements had heen received, and 
the display of their accumulations at home might 
inspire fresh recruits, Therefore Cortés gave his 
consent, with abundant promises that as soon as the 
conquest was fully accomplished, gold and other re- 
wards would flow on those who supported his cause 
either in the Islands or in Spain. Leaders like Duero 
and Bermudez were the chief recipients of such offers; 
and offers alone they remained in most instances, for 





» Bernal Diaz insinuates that there were a number of officers far more 
suitablo than Captain Avila for this mission, but Cortés desired to be rid of 
0 outspolsen an observer and champion of tho men, and at the samo time to 

iota the mote pliable Alonso ds Grado to the vacate contaduria, and the 
lovated Andrés de Tapin to the captaincy. Ho thinks that Grado, or Alonso 
do Caceres, the rich, suould have been sent. /ist, Verded., 117. His insina- 
ation cannot be wholly correct, however, Hace Avila. bad already boon for 
‘some time alealde mayor of New Spain, and Grado, contador. See Lejaide, 

Projane, in Learbalcet Col. Doe., i. 419 ot vey. 
*'Despucs de ganado Mexico, le Hamamos Solis el de la huerta, yerno 

de. Bachiller Ortega.’ Hid. Verdad.. 118. 

% This author indicates the despatch of only three vessels for Spain, Es. 
Falola, and Jamaica, respectively one of which, or a fourth, conveyed fhe 
returning adieronts of Narvaez. {l., 117. But’ Cortés writes: ‘Envio é ls 








isla Espaiiols cuatro navios para que luego vuelvan cingados de caballos 
gente." Cartes, 154, 10% ‘The Jataaica vessel it probbly included in tht 
dumber. 


SEGURA DE LA FRONTERA. 3093, 


Cortés was not tie man to reward desertion. Duero 
and others evidently expected nothing more, since they 
were soon after found arrayed on the side of Velazquez. 
When some among the Cortés party raised objections 
to this diminution of the force, they were quicted with 
the declaration that the army was better rid of un- 
willing and inefficient soldiers, whose presence served 
only to discourage others.” 

The vessel for Spain and two of those for the Islands 
were wrecked on the coast; and one consequence was 
that Mendoza’s departure was delayed till the 5th of 
March. He took with him a supplementary letter 
for the emperor, relating the progress so far made for 
the recovery of Mexico. By this time Ordaz was, 
according to Bernal Diaz, commissioned to join him 
and plead the cause of Cortés before the emperor, and 
at the same time to receive the reward for his many 
achievements, one of which was the ascent. of the 
voleano. Several of the Narvaez party sppear to 
have left by the same vessel." 


In course of the late campaign the advantages of the 
town of Tepeaca for permanent occupation had become 
apparent, chiefly as a point of observation for watching 
over the new conquest. It was well situated for pro- 
tecting the road to Villa Rica,* and for communicating 
with Cholula and Tlascala, each capital eight or nine 
leagues distant, and it lay in the midst of a fertile 


* Bernal Diaz nanes twelve of those who returned, two going merely to 
bring their children. Pilot Cardenas, whose clamor at the treasure repartition 
st Mexico had called the attention of Cartés, wna allowed to rotarn to hig 
family, with 8 prosent of 39) pesos from the general. only to join the rans of 
his enemies, With ae of the Cubans Cortés scnt some ballionand jewels to 
iis wite and beother-in-law. Bernat Dias, Hite, Verdiad. ATs Fetancere, Teatro 





fii, 148. 
icetes also joined the commissionem. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Vertad., 17. 
Clavigero names ‘as the sole commissioner, aud he was probably the 
principal. Storia Moos. iii. 160. 

Para el camino de Ia costa de la mar no hay mas de dos puertos may 

¥ Asperos, q110 confinan con esta dicha provincia.” (lortéa Cartas, 1 

"ue cenoreaua tos puerzos, el vno que se dizd do. Siouichima, por donde 
Castellanos entraron en aquellas partes, y el otro de Quochula, legua y mei 
Te Tepeaca, por donde van los caminoe estes de la villa Rica,” Herrera, 
ii Lbs x. cap. xvi. 
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maize country, which offered ample subsistence for a 
pinion, Although the punishment at first inflicted, 

yy sacking and enslaving, had been severe, yet the 
treatment of the inhabitants became afterward so 
considerate that they themselves prayed for a con- 
tinuance of Spanish protection.* Every circumstance, 
therefore, demanding a settlement, it was decided in 
council to found a villa in this eame town, with the 
appropriate name of Segura de la Frontera, intended, 
as it was, to secure the frontier against the Mexicans. 
Pedro de Ircio was made alealde, with Franciseo de 
Orozco and others as regidores.” 

The campaign being practically concluded, a division 
was ordered to be made of the spoils not hitherto 
distributed, including slaves, which had now become 
a prominent feature thereof, and were intended for 
personal and plantation service, as already practised 
in the Antilles. The pretence was to enslave only 
the inhabitants of districts concerned in the murder 
of Spaniards, but the distinction was not very strictly 
observed, and rebellious tribes and those addicted to 
cannibalism and other vicious practices were included.* 
The Spaniards, as a rule, kept only the women and 
the children, the men being transferred to the allies 
for their share, ‘because they were difficult to watch,” 


% ‘Leauinn pedido prosidio.’ Id. Cortés givea merely the strategic motives. 
*" Francisco de Solis, Cristobal Corral, and Cristobal Martin are mentioned 
18-10. 

us 


ax regideron in Probansa de Lajalde, in Icazbalerta, Col. Doc., |. 
Herrerm adds to their ranks Geraimo de Aguilar, the interpreter, 
sakia Cortes honrar...los benemeritos.’ dec, ii. lib. x. cap. xvi, ‘Tho 
was removed after the conquest toa new site in the plain, not far from the 
old town, In 1545 it received the dignity of s city, and has ever since ranked 
as a district seat, supported to some extent by woollen factories. Of the 
! strong fortress erected by the conquerors the Somos oe Btill to be seen in 
the plaza under the rams of el Tullo de Te *himalpain, Hiet. Cong., 
Hi 04 end in Sehogwn, Lint, Cong (ed. 14D, 1 3 tn Herrero dos 
I loseription of the city aad district. Clavigero, 
163; "Villa-Seilor y Sanches, Theairo, i, 948; Alcedo, in Diz. 


v. 
“Tambien mo movié & facer los dichos esclavos por poner algun espanto 
4 Jos de Calin, y porque tambien hay tanta, gente, que sino ficiese, grande y 
eruel castigo en ellos, nunca se emendarian, rlar, 144; Ovieto, iil. 
334. ‘Otros dizen que sin oe tom a todor, y catigy eal aque ex 
‘véganea, y por no auer obedecido ma requerimistes, por putos, por ydolatras," 
ete Gomara, Hist, Mex., 108, 
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says Bernal Diaz, “and because their services were 
not needed while we had the Tlascaltecs with us.” 

The soldiers were ordered to bring in all their 
captives, which from the first had becn branded for 
recognition with a‘G,’ signifying guerra, war° When 
the day for distribution came, it was found that the 
leaders and favored mem had already secured their 
share by appropriating the prettiest and choicest 
slaves. They had probably been priced by the offi- 
cials, and the leaders, being entitled to larger shares, 
had sceured the best articles At this there was a 
considerable uproar, increased by the outcry against 
the fifth set apart for Cortés, after deducting the 
royal fifth." How the matter was settled is not 
clear, except that the general had recourse to the 
soothing eloquence he knew so well how to apply, 
promising that for the future he would conform to 
the general desire, which appeared to be in favor of 
offering the slaves at auction, so as to arrive at their 


Hist. Verdad., 118, This was probably tho case, and Tapia's testimony 
appears to confirm it in saying that of the 6000 captives taken from the 
fecamachaleo region the males, 2000 in namber, were slaughtered in cold 
Uood. Cortés, Residencia, i. 69." Perhaps it would bs wore correct to assume 
that a few were killed to expinte the murder of Spaniards, while therest wore 
aie? on nee He hich leads a 

# *Saluo a las m nitios," says Herrera, whic Brasseur do 
fees Us eons att nore ae toe eee aareeuaren ie 
Fa, Cie., iv, 370. ‘*Creyero, & a cada soldado bolveria sus piegas, y ij apro- 
‘arian que tantos pesos valian, y que como las apreciassen, pagasien el quinto 
pou Mageatad.” Bernel Dias, Hat, Verdud, 0-17. ‘Tui could baely hare 

‘the ease, 

“*Sfandd Cortes vender a muchos que ania prendido, 
yarte & su exercito, y o otra la republica de ‘Tiascala, 
‘quinto que pertencciaal Rey.” Herrera, dec. ii. lib, x. cap. xv. 
otro quinto para Corter,’adds Vetancurt, Teatro Mez., pt. iii, 148, and this 
spears corrects yet Ciavigero and many oihers do not refer to the second 
filth. This deduction was declared ty be an attempt at installing a secoud 
king The deceit. practised, as they claimed, at, tha distribution of treaanra 
at Mexico was again called up, ani reclarel to be less outrazccus than the 

int effort to defraud poor’ and wounded soldiers of the prize for which 
they had shed their Mood. Juan Bono do Quexo declared that he would 
complain to the emperor, and others were to less bitter. Previous to this a 
ceause for dismatisfaction had been given by a proclamation of Cortés ordering 
‘the surrender of all gold saved froin tho commion treasure at, Mexico, thrown 
panto th wldios Gn the evo ofthe ight, Gc chil wae to bo ors by 
ie possessor. refused to comply, aad since the royal officialsan:l leaders 
Tad shared in the treasure, the proctamation was allowe to lapse What had 
oon surreadered Cortis kept at a loan. Bernal Diaz Hist, Verded., 116-117. 
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proper value, and to give all members of the expedi- 
tion an equal chance in securing the more desirable 

One of the last expeditions fitted out at Segura was 
for the reduction of the northern route to Villa Rica, 
by which the Spaniards had first entered the plateau, 
and for the punishment of those concerned in the mur- 
der of Alcdntara and other Spaniards.” It set out in 
the beginning of December, under Sandoval, with two 
hundred infantry, twenty horses, and the usual com- 
plement of allies, and entered Xocotlan valley, which 
readily submitted, with the exception of the main 
town, named Castilblanco during the first entry into 
the country. The cacique, who had then already 
shown himself unfriendly, rejected every proposition, 
with the threat that he would make a feast on the 
commander and his followers, as he had on the former 
party. There being no alternative, the cavalry charged 
the large force which had taken up position near 
a ravine, on the outskirts of the city, with a view 
to defend the entrance. Under cover of the musket- 
cers and archers, who from one side of the ravine did 
considerable harm to the enemy, the charge succeeded, 
though four riders and nine horses were wounded, one 
of the latter dying. The enemy thrown into disorder 
fled to join the remaining garrison, which occupied 
tho toniples on the plaza. With the aid of the in- 
fantry and allies the stronghold specdily fell, and a 
number of prisoners were secured. _ 

Proceeding northward along the mountain border 
of the plateau Sandoval added a considerable extent 
of country to his conquest, meeting serious opposition 


+ Buenas, & malas Indias, stcallas al almoneda., ..que se venderia.’ Ji. 
‘This was to be done at the next distribution in Tezcuco. ‘The proceeding 
‘was discussed at Iength in Spain, and favored aleo by o large body of the 
clergy, as justifiable; but tho emperor tock tho humane course of allowing 
captives to be held only as prisoners, oo long as this was abeolutely necessary. 
Soli Heat, Mex, ii, 233. 

#'The party commissioned to carry the Villa Rican share of the Aztco 
‘treasure from Tlascala to the coast. Bernal Diaz intimates that another party 
of nine were killed at Xocotlan, Hist, Verdad., 115-16. 

4'The bodies of five of the Spaniards here murdered hed been seat to 
‘Mexico, the rest eaten. 
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only at, Jalancingo, where the Aztec garrison, ever 
since the heginning of the Tepeaca campaign, had 
been employed in fortifying the place, and either con- 
sidered themselves secure or feared that a surrender 
would procure no better terms, for them, at least. 
They wero disconcerted by being attacked on different 
sides, under native guidance, and after a brief resist- 
ance took to flight, during which a number of them 
were captured, the Spaniards seu three horses, and 
having eight men severely injured, Sandoval receiving 
an arrow wound. In a temple were found relics of 
slaughtered Spaniards, in the shape of dresses, arms, 
and saddles.* A few days later the expedition set 
out to rejoin the army, with a large amount of spoils 
and a train of captives. The chiefs were pardoned 
by Cortés, with politic regard for the future, and 
enjoined to furnish their quota of supplies at Segura. 

The head-quarters had meanwhile been removed to 
Tlascala, preparatory to a march on Moxico, and 
Segura was now in charge of the alealde, Pedro de 
Ireio, lately lieutenant of Sandoval at Villa Rica, 
assisted by the rogidor, Francisco de Orozco, and sixty 
men, including the invalids and the disabled. Cortés 
had left it in the middle of December, taking with 
the cavalry the route through Cholula,” to sctile the 
question of succession to a number of cacique offices 
vacated during the epidemic. These appeals were 


 Alcdntara’s, it would seem. The treasure carried by him had been 
dissipated. 

‘© Dos diss ante de Navidad llegé el capitan con la gente...quo habian 
ido 4 las provincias de Cecataml y Nalazingo, says Coruis, Varta, 105-9, WhO 
had iy taken up quarters at ‘Tlascala. Gomara, Hist. Me... 172, Bernal 
Diaz speaks of » second expedition to Xoco:lan, with 30 cavalry’ and 100 
infantry; but this must be owing to a confusion of names, in one case the 
‘valley, Casatami, being mentioned, in the othor the town, Coootlan. //ist. 
Verdad., 116. 

© Gomera, 











fat, Mex., 172 
87. ‘Por Capitan vn Franciscc 


ferrera, dec, ii, lib. x. cap. xviii, See note 


lo Orozee, con obra dle veynte soldados que 
estauan heridos, v dolientes,' says Bernal Diaz, Hist. Ferdad., 118; Vetancurt 
follows. Trafro Mezx., pt. iti. 149. 


“Por tener Ia nauidad jj era de ay a doze diae a Tlaxcallan.’ Gonara, 
Hist, Bex., 172, 
“Gomera calle it Coliman, which Chimalpsin identifies with Amozoc, still 


in existence. Mist. Cong., ii. 13. 
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made to him not only as the representative of the 
Spanish monarch to whom the people had sworn 
obedience, but as an acknowledgment of his influence 
over the native mind. His treatment of the con- 
quered and his equitable decisions of disputes had 
made him the umpire and king-maker whom not only 
allics, but half-reconciled tribes were willing to heed, 
in private and public affairs. Having made the ap- 
intments, and formed favorable arrangements for 
imself, he rejvined the army. The march to Tlascala 
was one befitting the return of conquering heroes. 
Triumphal arches covered the roads, and processions 
came to chant the praises of the victors, and recount 
the successes achieved by the Tlascaltec allies, as 
shown hy spoils and banncrs from different provinces 
and cities, and by long files of captives. On nearing 
the republican capital the whole population came fort 
to join in the ovation, and at the pluza an orator 
stepped forward to greet Cortés in a glowing pan- 
egyric, whercin ho reviewed his progress as conqueror 
and avenger. In roply Cortés alluded feelingly to the 
brotherhood between the two races, now cemented by 
blood and victories, and to the common loss sustained 
in the death of the wise and noble Maxixcatzin. 
These words, added to the evidence of sorrow in the 
mourning array of their dress and arms, left a most 
favorable impression on the minds of the brave allies. 
‘He was again called as representative of his king to 
appoint as successor to Maxixcatzin his eldest legiti- 
mate son, a boy of twelve years, against whom a 
claimant had arisen.® This done, Cortés dubbed him 
a knight, according to Castilian usage, in recognition 
of the services of his father, causing him also to be 
baptized, with the name of Juan, Maxixcatzin becoming 
the family name." Taking advantage of the occasion 
and of his own popularity, the general sought to 
{Tn the porson of an illegitimate brother, io the assumption of modern 
authorities. 


sau, Lemera names him Lorenzo; but Torquemada insista that this waa the 
Jathor’s name, 
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inspire a more general feeling in favor of his religion, 
but the effort met with little encouragement, and he 
wisely refrained from pressing sv dangerous a subject. 
According to Bernal Diaz, the elder Kicotencatl was 
among the limited number of saved souls, and received 
the name of Vicente” The native records, as given 
by Camargo and Torquemada, and adopted. by most 
writers, assume that the four chiefs were all baptized 
at this time, if not earlier; but they are neither clear 
nor consistent, and are evidently impelled by a desire 
to redeem the native leaders from the charge of idol- 
atry. Cortés, Herrera, Diaz, and other chroniclers 
would not have failed to record so large and promi- 
nent a conquest for the church, particularly since 
the two latter do mention the exceptional converts. 


©The old soldier calls him Lorenzo de Vargas, but is probably mistaken, 
Hist, Verded., 118. 

S Camargo gives at length the speeches of Cortés and the chiefs on the 
occasion. The latter invites him to accept their friendship and services, and 
settle among them, wherenpen the general explains that the main abject 
‘of his coming is to overthrow falso idols, and that tho condition of his 
staying with them mast. be the adoption of tho true faith, wherein lies the 
sole reason for the superiority of his race over theirs. The holy ghost assista 
to impress his words, and they yield; but they implore him not to east down, 
the revered idols, for such an act may be fraught with the most terrible dis- 
asters. Cortés insista, and promisco to assume all risks. Thus pressed, they 
ask to confer with the represeatatives of the people, lest a revolt occur.” Tho 
council objects, offers to give the most prominent place to the new gods, and 
finally yiolds, amidst teara and wailing. ‘Tho people secretly hide the adored 
images, and while accepting baptiam still retain the old worship in secret. 
‘The four chiefs first receive the rite, under the sponsorship of the lendin; 
Spanish captains, Maxixcatzin the elder being named Lorenzo; Xicotencatl, 

nto; Tehnexolotl, Gonzalo; and Citlalpapoen, Bartolomé. ‘The general 
baptism followed, those baptized on the first day being naned Juan, and 
Maria, ond Ana, for men and women respectively, each receiving a ticket 
whereon tho namo was writtes. Many forgot their names, novertholees, and 
had to sppeal to the register; somo received baptism aver again, bocanse 
they failed to acknowledge ths previous rite, and others attendeil strvice for 
are without having been te tho font. Among tho idola and relics saved 
From tho general descruction were the ashes of Camaxti. tho chief god of tho 
tribe, said by some to have been the brother of Tczcatlipocs, by others the 
father of Quetalcaatl | They were Jealousy guarded by the chet Teejanc- 
eat] Tocuhtli, of Tepeticpsc, till 1576, when, tired of the temporal injuries 
which were falling upon him, owing to their presence in his house, ho turned 
to the Church and surrendered the relic, and died the same week, on holy 
‘Thuraday, while penitently lashing himself before the madonna. On opening 
the envelope of tho rolic a mass of blonde hair fell out, showing that tra- 
dition was true in describing the god asa white man. Canaryo, Tie, Tlaz., 
151-9, 178-0. Brassour do Hourbourg oagerly soizca on this ‘statement to 
support his theory that the Toltecs hed come from the north of Europe to 
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Cortés also refers to a conversion in the person of 
Tecocoltzin, a younger brother of King Cacama, and 
the future load of Tezcuco, who is named Fernand 
but he does so in a manner which indicates that the 
conversion was exceptional.“ His baptism took place 
probably on the same day as that of young Maxix- 
eatzin and old Xicotencatl, the occasion being cele- 
brated with banquets and dances, with ilumiuatiou, 
sports,and exchange of presents, the Spaniards adding 
horse-races and other interesting proceedings for the 
gratification of the natives. 





found their empire and ora of culture in Mexioo. Hist, Nat. Cis., iv. 302 
et seq, Camargo places the general baptism on tho occasion of Cortés’ first 
arrival in she republic, but herein Torquemada correca him, although fol 
lowing the version in other respects, The picture in the convent at I 
incicates, he says, that the four chiefs, including the elder Maxixcatzin, were 
baptized together, and by the clergyman Jnan Dias. Groat festivals followed 
the ceremoiy. 1.123, iii, 165-9. Ixtlilzochitl, who also refers to this piczure, 
follows Camargo’s date, but names Xicotencat! senior Bartolomé, Zit 
calzin Baltasor, Tlelwuexolotein Gonzalo, and Maxixcatzin, a young man 
Hit, Chich., 294, Brasseur de Bourbourg corrects this by substituting 
tencatl junior for Masixeatzin and naming him Viserte. He adds Nez. 
hiuslpilli’s son Tecocol:zin, who receives the name of Femando. ubisup. The 
‘ascumption that the four elder chiefs wero Laptized together, and the state- 
ment that the cldcr Maxixcatzin had died belore Corsésreiurned to Tlascala 
‘appear contralictory, but Vetancort reconciles them tin, 
baptism just before the beginning of the Tepeaca ‘anpaign an 
names as given an the picture in‘ our convent,’ and as quoted 
ani Toryuemada, Padre Juan Diaz, who performed the tite, is 
have been killed soon after. Several other versions of his fats and burial- 
lsce are given. Vetancert, Teatro Mex. pt.iii,146._ But he testified during the 
Tesidencia investigation against Alvarado, 1529, See Ramirez, Proceso contra 
io, 124. Clavigero follows Vetancurt, and maintains, notwithstanding 
lure of the conquest writers to notics that oveat, that ‘8 corto, che 
tu:ti i quattro Capi di quella Repubblica furono batiezzati avanti la con- 
bist. Oler ad alte pruove ely consis dalle pitsre antiche.” Storia 
ss. ii, 190. Tt. would be interesting to know what the ‘altre pruove’ are. 
Prescott admits only the baptiam of the two Maxixcatzins and old Xicoten- 
sacl, but acids giving the new names, owing to the enflict of exthorities. 
$i°Como era Muchacho, imprimié mas en 1 nuestra conversacion y tornéee 
oristiano.” Cartas, 177. 




















CHAPTER XXX. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FLEET. 
Deczupun, 1620—Fusnvany, 1521, 


‘Tae Onrecrive Porst—Vrasris Nueprp—Manrry Lorez Sexo Tuuscata 
oR TINBER—THIBTEEN BRIGANTINES ORDERED—ConrEs AT TLASCALA— 
Drunt axp Disciruixe—Aopzess or TH GENERAL—PARADE OF THE 
Tuascattecs—Mancn 70 Trzcoco—New Ruier Arrorsrrp—Sackina 
or IzraPatarax—Tue CHALCAYS—ABRIVAL AT THzcUco OF THE BRIGAX- 
rive Bucapg, 


Tre Tepeaca campaign had been only part of the 
plan conceived during the flight to Tlascala for the 
recovery of the dominating point of the empire. The 
strength of the capital, and the ascendancy acquired 
by the Aztecs during Spanish exclusion from the lake 
region, made it impossible to strike directly at the 
centre of the uprising. It was necessary first to con- 
quer the surrounding provinces on which Mexico de- 
pended for aid, and to do this in detail was easier than 
to meet the combined strength of the foe. This would 
also leave the conquering troops free to turn their 
whole attention against the capital, with fresh allies 
and larger resources. A centre for operation was now 
needed within the valley, and one from which tho 
Aztecs might be attacked in duc time both by land 
and water. For this object Tezcuco presented the 
greatest sadvantagen in being situated on the lake, 
some six leagues from Mexico, in the midst of a fertile 
country, and near cnough to Tlascala, from and through 
which reinforcements might readily be obtained.’ 


1 Many favored Ayotzinco, near Chalco, which offered also a good launch- 
ing place for tins vessels, Bernal Dias, Hist. Ferdad., 118, 
Buz. Mex. Vor. 1. 36 ast 
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With a prudent foresight to these movements 
Cortés had shortly after his first successes in Tepeaca 
sent Martin Lopez, the shipwright, to Tlascala to pre- 

are timber for thirteen trigantines, which were to 
e transported to the lake for besieging purposes. 
The republic offered to provide material and native 
carpenters, and aided by Andrés Nufiez and others, 
Lopez soon formed an efficient. corps of assistants for 
felling and shaping the pieces, as modelled and num- 
bered by himself. The site of construction was at 
Atempan, on the Rio Zahuatl,’ which afforded the 
necessary water for the trial launch, and had forests 
near by from which timber, masts, and pitch could 
be obtained.? Iron, sails, cordage, and other needful 
articles taken from the sunken fleet were forwarded 
from Villa Rica, together with smiths and other 
workmen. 

With the arrival of Cortés at Tlascala, prepara- 
tions receive a fresh impulse, and weapons and armor 
are overhauled, pikes and arrows made, and stores 
collected. An opportune addition is made by the 
arrival of a vessel from Spain and the Canaries, laden 
with war material, bows, bowstrings, arquebuses, 
powder, and a variety of goods; also over a dozen 
soldiers, with three horses, Cortés purchases the 
whole cargo, and persuades the owner, Juan de 
Bargos, the captain, and the men to join him.‘ 


176, Net Larenrana ay: "For constant traicion oa trabayé en un, Rares 








its manufetore. ' Bala Sierra Matlalouje, states 
L524, ‘Labreasesacs de... lasierra de la’Agua de Xalapa, ‘near San Juan de 
Too Llanos. Bustamante, ia Chimalpain, Hist. Cong. 19. "This applies rather 
to colonial times, Bernal Diaz, Jia, Verdad., 118, 124, namesa number of thase 
‘who aided in building See also Mora, in Soc. Mex.’ Orog., 302-3. 

“Bernal Diaz uaites several uf to thirtouu sullicrs.” Tho captain wae 
Francisco Melel. One of the men, Monjamz, was anil to have mardered his 
‘wife. Ho kept aloof from all combat, but once he ascended a tower to lool 
on, and was that same day killed by Indians, Hist, Verdad., 118-19, 


Torquenpda, Mon ir. {nd.- 
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Drill receives attention, and equally necessary is 
the maintenance of order, for they are few, remote 
from succor, and surrounded by a powerful, warlike, 
and astute foe. Then they must maintain friendly 
relations with their allies, whose aid is essential to 
the achievement of their plans. One hasty utterance, 
one unjust act, can raise a storm wherein all may 
perish. Good treatment on every hand is necessary 
to win neutral and hostile provinces. It is often easier 
to persuade than to enforce. With this view Cortés, 
as captain-general and justicia mayor for his majesty, 
prepares a series of regulations which are proclaimed 
on the 26th of December 1520, 

In a lengthy preamble are set forth some reasons 
for its publication and the necessity for good conduct, 
as recognized not only in human but in divine affairs, 
and practised since time immemorial for the regula- 
tion of wars. 

The first article proclaims the primary motive of 
this, and indeed of all their campaigns, to be spiritual 
conquest, in the absence of which matcrial conquests 
must be regarded as unjust. Blasphemy is forbidden 
lest the offended Almighty should refuse his assistance. 
Gambling in a modified form is permitted, but quar- 
relling is prohibited. 

Rules are laid down for discipline in camp and 
field for sentinels, for prompt and courageous per- 
formance of duty. No Spaniard may enter houses 
in a hostile city to plunder until the foe has been 
driven forth and victory secured; and booty of what- 
soever nature, however and wherever acquired, must 
be declared before the proper officers, under penalty 
of death. Any captain who attacks an enemy without 
orders shall be put to death. 


*Such are in rubstance the famous regulations of Cortés. ‘The document 
do Ribera, ‘no! blic in all the kingdoms of Spain, 
fead.at the review of the isoope, the 2bUs by Anton Gan 


rej 
Bacritos Sueltos, 13-23, owit 
‘briefness and blunders of ear! 
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Orders were also issued to regulate the prices of 
clothing and accoutrements, which were excessive. 
In order to enforce the necessary respect for the 
regulations, Cortés punished the earlier infringements 
with a severity even in excess of the penalty pro- 
claimed. Two of the general's own negro slaves were 
hanged for petty thefe, and a pilfering soldier was 
panlousd eet whon half strangled. 

After o fortnight of rest and preparation Cortés 
concluded to resume the campaign, partly lest a longer 
delay should cool the ardor of the soldiers and allies. 
On the day following Christmas the troops were mus- 
tered for review in the main square of Tlascala, where 
Cortés in velvet-covered mail stood surrounded by 
the royal officials, the leading chiefs of the republic, 
and a brilliant suite. First marched the cross-bow- 
men in double file, who at a signal discharged their 
arms aloft and passed on with a salute. After them 
came the shield-bearers, waving their swords, which 
they sheathed after saluting; then the pikemen with 
copper-headed pikes, followed by arquebusiers, who 
silutod with a thundering salvo that reéchoed along 
the circling hills and sent a tremor through the 
crowd of native spectators, Last came the cavalry, 
prancing and skirmishing in rapid evolutions, to dis- 
play their skill as fighters and riders, and to dazzle 
the beholders with their glittering arms and adorn- 
ment. The total force consisted of five hundred and 
fifty infantry, divided into nine compantes and fort 
cavalry in four squads, with nine small pieces of artil- 
lery, eighty cross-bows and arquebuses.’ 

The main reliance of the infantry was in the swords 
and pikes, the long Chinantec poles being largely in- 
troduced, even among the allies, and made effective 






juedd tal, que no boluic en si, ni pudo tragar en mn mes.’ Herrera, 
Scope One srldier Was labed for imporing on an Indien, 


Wh uccount, with the exception that he gives the field- 
pices a3 cight or mine, Cartas, 165, Gomam says 540 infantry and nine guss. 
Hist. Mer, V74. Vetancurt writes six guns, which may be a misprint. 
Teutro Mex., ph iti. 150. 
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by long drilling. The nucleus of the troops, whereon 
rested the highest hopes, was of course the horsemen, 
whose safety had been carefully looked to by providing 
the steeds with poitrels, and side and quarter coverings 
of stout bulls'-hide, reaching to the hocks. They 
were fringed with small pieces of iron which jingled 
like bells, and were supposed to add to the terror ever 
spread by these animals among the natives." The 
riders were equally protected, some with helmet and 
body mail of steel, which covered even the limbs, 
leaving the wearer vulnerable only at the joints.’ 
Others had less complete mail, while many possessed 
only the twisted cotton armor worn by the foot-sol- 
diers, though this was sufficiently effective in native 
warfare. Thus was experience rapidly developing the 
art of war in America. 

The troops having fallen into line, Cortés advanced 
on horseback and addressed them. They had mus- 
tered for a most important enterprise, to recover the 
rich provinces once acquired but wrested from thom 
by treacherous rebels, to elevate the holy faith in- 
sulted by idolaters, and to avenge the blood of cruelly 
murdered friends and comrades. “Just are the reasons 
which impel us,” cried the spcaker, “and necessary to 
our security. Spaniards! God has ever favored you: 
therefore be fearless. Let your conduct be such as to 
inspire with respect and confidence our stout and tried 
allies, a hundred thousand and more of whom stand 
ready and eager to joinus. What more can Christian 
soldiers desire than the double favors which God here 
giveth us, rich rewards in temporal blessings and that 
glory immortal which follows victory?” Thus the 
astute commander stirred the hearts of his men; and 
belicving his own words, was himsclf stirred thercby. 
And the shout came back to him that they would re- 
seg ‘Angusras’ ps Spanards call the covering, are stil in us by rich home 

*Thompaon describes the aruur of Alvarado at the Mexico mumsum. Tt 
indicates that this renowned cavalier waa a amaller man than Cortéa, whom 


hhe supposes to have been of Napoleon's size, Reccl. Aer., 119, 
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ain the lost and avenge themselves on the exultart 

‘enochtitlans. 

Not to be outdone by foreigners, next morning the 
Tlascaltecs marched intothe plazatothe sound ofconchs, 
pipes, and drums, thefour jerks at the head richly attired 
and in plumage studded with precious stones, which 
rose a yard above their heads in variegated colors, de- 
noting their rank and achievements. Following them 
were four squires bearing their weapons, and the 
standard-bearers of the respective quarters. Then 
in files of twenty deep came the regular warriors, 
divided into archers, shieldmen, and pikemen, and into 
companies, each with its ensigns and musicians. A 
striking spectacle they presented in their orderly lines, 
gay with flowing plumes, glittering arms, and many- 
colored devices; some of the latter displayed on a 
broad plane of shields extended; others embroidered 
on the quilted cotton tunics of leading warriors. All 
together formed a scrics of gay: streaks broken by 
wider bronze-hued masses of naked rank and file, while 
above all heads rose o profusion of feather-work 
banners, speckled with brilliant ornaments." _These 
were lowered as the companies passed before Cortés, 
who doffed his mp in acknowledgment, the warriors 
responding by bending the head and discharging their 
bows. Their number on this occasion has been es- 
timated as high as one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and although this is evidently exaggerated, there is 
no doubt that the large Tlascaltec army was swelled 
by companies from the neighboring provinces. 

The march over, Cortés addressed the allies, extol- 
ling their doeds which had covered the republic with 
brick evigerty toe Goran why tik icaven vert ition eratee accun 
ing to his fancy, Hist, Mex., 114-5, while shorter versiona are presented. by 
Axtlilzochitl, Oviedo, Torquemada, ard Clavigero. 

See Native Kaces, ti, 403-12, for description of arms, banners, ete. 

11 Herrera, wha objects to Ojeds’s large figare, gives 60,000 archers, 40,000 
shieldmen, and 10,000 pikemen, dec. i lib. x. cap. xx., and this Vetancert 
accepts, Teatro Mex., pt, il. 150, while Solis reduces the men at the review 


to 10,000, though ho ellows over 60,000 to join the march the following day. 
Mist, Mez., ii, 287-8. ‘ 
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glory. Soon again would they add to its renown and 
its wealth, whilo avenging ancient wrongs, He would 
see to it that their services were recognized by the 
emperor. A small proportion would accompany him 
on the present march; the remainder could follow 
after the completion of the brigantines." In orthodox 
cheers the native warriors testified approbation. Their 
general then spoke, exhorting them ever to remember 
that they were Tlascaltecs, a name of terror to all 
foes. Only twenty thousand of the eager republicans, 
including some Huexotzincas and the carricrs, were 
allowed to join the expedition, for more could not be 
conveniently used during the preliminary campaign. 
Their general was Chichimecatl.* 

On the following day, the 28th of December, 
after the invocation of divine aid, and midst the stir- 
ring strains of music, the army filed out of Tlascala, 
the populace Tining the route and shouting their 
farewell blessings. “The gods grant you victory!” 
they cried, “and successful return.” “There the 
strong ones to humble the proud,” said some, while of 
the women many sobbed: “Oh! if our eyes should 
never behold you again!” There were three routes 
leading into the lake provinces, two of them tried 
already during former marches; but since the enemy 
were doubtless on the alert with ambuscades and 
other measures, it was deemed best to select the third 
and worst road, north of snow-crowned Iztaccihuatl, 
by which an approach would be least expected. 


13 If any there wore who followed not of their free-will they should remain 
if i ied that they would 








plfed in prayer, and on 

and Leon, o banner waich Bottrini obtained possession of with proofs of ita 
mineness. Clotalogo, 75. Yee thin design appeara to belong to a standard 

Bore by the Spaniards on entering the conquered Noxico, 

"The chief motive for restricting the number was, according to Gomara, 
the trouble of sustaining them. Iist, Mex., 176.  Bornal Diaz montions only 
10,000 warriors, wherein he evidently does not include carriers. Iie. Verdad. 
119. Herrera increases the number to 80,000, under foar captains, directed, 
toa certain extent by Ojeda and Juan Marquez. dec. ii. lib, x. cap. xx. 

'SeAeorde de entrar por ests de Tezmolace, porque. ..el puerto del era 
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This led through Tezmeluca,” a village in Huexot- 
zinco, six leagues from Tlascala, where camp was 
formed. Here began a three-league ascent of the 
pass, and the Tezcucan border was crossed amidst in- 
tense cold, the gradually dwindling vegetation giving 
freer scope to the bleak wind which came whistling 
from the summits, A league farther a convenient 
spot was found for a halt, and the tired and shivering 
soldiers were soon huddling round fires. On the 
following day a thick pine forest was ontered, and 
soon after the road was found blocked with felled 
trees. This created no little stir among the men, 
but Cortés, who had not expected an unobstructed 
en, sent forward a body of natives to clear it.” 

ith forces massed and arms prepared, Cortés there- 
upon led the way, and in half a league open ground 
was gaincd, to the relief of all. The difficulties of the 
march were passed, and behind the army now lay the 
grim expanse of barren rocks and hoary peaks; while 

neath a pale-blue sky they descended the wooded 
slopes to the valley below, rich in variegated hues 
of ficld and garden, and enlivened with the gleaming 
white of human habitation. Beyond spread the glassy 
surface of the lakes, bordered on the farther side by the 
misty outline of low ranges, fading in the distance like 
the glorics of the now fuding empire. The queen city 
was the theme, however, and while some descanted 
to late recruits on its wealth and beauties, others 
stood silently gazing on the spot so dimmed with sad 
remembrances. Thus pondering on the past they 
could almost hear the voices of fallen comrades call- 
ing on them for vengeance, and “we vowed,” writes 
mas agro y fregoto.’ Cortés, Cartas, 167. Yet Lorenzana adds a note of ex: 
Planstion which shows that ke misunderstande the text. Txtlilxoshitl calls 
Eho road! ‘Tlepehuscan. Hist. Chich., 306. ‘Turough the Rio Frio Mountains 
Chimntpain, iat, Cong, ii. 19. The present improved road fram Vera Crd: 
to Moxico. Urozen y Lerra, in Noticias Mez., 253. 

36+ Lugar de Enzinus.” Herrera, los, cit, Now San Martin Tezmetuca, 
on Yerrea loaves tiimprention that a now reed warnew opened to ea 
the entrenslments and traps already formed by tho enemy." But he is evi 
dently wrong. 
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Cortés, “there to achieve victory or perish.” As if 
in response to the challenge, ominous smoke columns 
rose from the circling heights, the signal of the Mex- 
icans to rouse the inhabitants against the invaders. 

No opposition was met during the descent, but 
beyond a ravine, on level ground, forces were scen 
spprosching, from different directions.” By a quick 
movement Cortés managed to leave the broken ground 
and gain the bridges ere the foe had united. Having 
now a plain before them, fifteen of the horsemen 
charged and routed the main body. The rest dis- 
persed, with the Tlascaltecs in close pursuit to kill 
and ravage. The army did not camp till they reached 
the deserted Coatepec, some three leagues from Tez- 
cuco. 

Shortly before this there had been an accession in 
the person of Ixtlilxochitl,” the ruler of the northern 
part of Acolhuacan, who had offered his friendship to 
the Spaniards before they ever entered the valley, 
His faith in them was unshaken, particularly undor 
the aspect of their late successes, and he came to re- 
new his protestations, assuring Cortés that no opposi- 
tion would be offered at Tezcuco. He gave information 
about the political feeling, the prospect for humbling 
the hated Aztecs, and the fate of certain small bodies 
of Spaniards during the uprising. He also stated that 
Cuicuetzcatl was no more. While at Tepeaca, Cortés 
had sent to Cohuanacoch, the usurper king at Tezeuco, 
an Acolhua noble,” with peaceful proposals. Tho en- 
voy was exceuted. Not toog after, Cuicuctzcatl sct 
out for Tezcuco, without leave, tired as he was of the 
semi-captive restraint at Tlascala, and confident that 
with the aid of his adherents and the prestige of 
Spanish success he would be able to overthrow his 


18Prometimos todos de nunca dellas salir sin victoria, 6 déjar all( las vidos.” 
Cartas, 108. "We vowel if God gave success, to act betier in besieging the 
city.” Bernal Dies, Hist, Verdad., 119. 

19 Herrera calls them 100.000; Vetancurt, 140,000. 

At Tlepehuacan, near the border. [zlilxochitl, Hist. Chick. 306-7. 

41 Ixtlilxochitl calls him in one place the brother of Cohuanacsch. /d., 299, 
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mani brother and resume the sceptre entrusted 
him by Montezuma and Cortés. The presence of so 
powerful an intriguer in the capital could not lon, 
escape the spies of Cohuanacoch, who had him seized, 
and by the advice of Quauhtemotzin summarily re- 
moved from his path.” 


Although fully a hundred thousand warriors were 
rumored to be hovering hereabout, no formidable evi- 
dences of hostility were encountered during the march 
to Tezcuco, A short distance from Coatepec a pro- 
cession of Acolhua nobles appeared, headed by four 
prominent personages, and bearing a golden banner as 
a peace offering. They came in the name of Cohua- 
nacoch to tender his submission and the hospitality of 
the city, with the request that no auvages be com- 
mitted. After what he had learned Cortés could 
hardly look upon their master as other than an inimical 
usurper, whose tardy proffers could not be trusted, and 
whose opposition need not be feared. He accordingly 
received the message coldly, roferred to the treacherous 
slaughter of tho Vuste party of fifty Spaniards and 
three hundred Tlascaltces, and demanded that at least 
the treasures scized on that occasion should be restored; 
failing in which, a thousand natives should die for 
every Spaniard killed. The envoys tremblingly ex- 
plained that the outrage had been committed by Zol- 
tepecs at the instance of the Aztec ruler, whose men 
had carried off the valuables. Still, they would in- 
stitute a search.” 

Regardless of their urgent request that the entry 
into the capital should be deferred till quarters had 
been prepared, Cortés proceeded through the outlying 
suburbs of Coatlichan and Huexotla, where the chiefs 


"Asa spy,’ adds Cortés, Cartas, 176. Ixtlilxochitl states, contrary to 
Cortés, that this goneral sont’ him to ‘Tezcuco on the same errand as the pre- 
vious envoy. Hist. Chich., 306. Bat this appears a needless exposure of an 
important personage. 

'@ Bornal Diaz states that Cortés nevertheless embraced the envoys, three 
of whom were relatives of Montozuma, Hist, Verdad., 120. 
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came forth to render homage, and passed on Monday, 
the Sist of December, into Tezcuco, which was for 
many a month to be his ‘halting-placo,’ as the name 
signifies™ Quarters were taken up in Nezahualeoyotl’s 
palace, as the largest and strongest place. 


Meanwhile some soldiers who had ascended a tower 
came to report that the inhabitants were hurrying 
away by land and water. Cortés now understood why 
the envoys had sought to detain him on the road, and 

ve immediate orders to seize the ruler and as many 

leading men as possible. It was too late, however. 
Cohuanacoch had escaped. After usurping the throne, 
combining with the foes of the Spaniards, and mur- 
dering the ruler appointed by them, he did not dare to 
trust himself within their reach. Hence, as the in- 
vaders marched in he embarked for Mexico with his 
family, his chief adherents and treasures, attended 
by a fleet of canoes with fugitives and effects. The 
anger of Cortés at this escape encouraged the pursu- 
ing troops to commit certain excesses; and in this they 
could hardly be blamed, for in one of the temples 
were found relics of the Yuste party, which very nat- 
urally fired the soldiers with a desire for vengeance,” 
Ixtlilxochit] and other friendly chief3 implored pity 
for the unoffending inhabitants, and orders were issued 
in accordance, though not until the allies had sacked a 
number of houses and fired the beautiful Nezahualpilli 
palace containing the national archives.” 

Not knowing what might follow this exodus, Cor- 
tés hastened to fortify his quarters and to collect 
supplics, aided by Ixtlilxochitl, who had succecded 
somewhat in reassuring the people. In order to re- 


1% Frtliteochitl, Hist, Chich., 214. 

» Prewoit says Nezalualpilli’s, but this was burued at this very time uo- 
eonding to the only authority on the point, Ixtlilxochitl, Hor. (rurkdudes, 10. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg assumes that the allies stayed st Huexotla, which is 
Moubetul. £11e, Vat. Cio., tv. 402. 

26The atuffed skins of the five horses were found, and other things, offered 
tothe idol. Cortés, Cartas, 18%. Strange that the Tezcucans should not have 
Femoved 40 palpate evidence sgainat them, 

RJztlizochill, Hist. Chich., 308. 
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store confidence, however, and win the inhabitants to 
his purposes, he saw that there should be a recognized 
head, with influence to control them, and one whom 
he could trust. The former necessity demanded that 
the choice should be made among the brothers of 
Cohuanacoch, children of Nezahualpilli, and of these 
Ixtlilxochit! and Tecocoltzin were the only professed 
friends of the Spaniards. The latter was of less legit- 
imate birth, it seems, than some of the brothers, and 
amere youth, who had shared the quasi captivity of 
Cuicuetzcatl, and had accepted baptism with the 
name of Fernando Cortés de Monroy.* He was tall 
and well formed, of noble presence, and as fair as 
the average Spaniard. Of docile disposition, he had 
readily conformed to the teachings of the friars, had 
adopted Spanish ideas, and had become a favorite 
among the conquerors. It may be readily understood 
that this easily ruled boy should be preferred by Cor- 
tds to Ixtlilxochitl, whose stay in Tezcuco during the 
troublous times had not tendéd to strengthen Spanish 
confidence. 

Cortés summoned the chiefs and represented that 
since Cohuanacoch had forfeited any claims that he 
might have had to the throne, by murdering the 
lawfully elected king and by abandoning his countrys 
they should therefore choose another ruler. He 
took care that his selection should become known to 
them, and the electors hastened to conform to the 

* feal Cédula, 1551. Yn this cédula aro named a number of the brothers, 
but the pagan nate ia not given in every instance. Bernal Diaz.and Torque 
mala confirm this baptismal name for the ruler now appointed ; Cortés writes 
merely Femuado; Fyalinohitl ada Tecpcoleln Stiagun given the latter 
name and calla him legitimato, as ho was in a certain sense. Hist. Conp. (od. 
1840), 143. Clavigero calls him Fernando Cortés Ixtlilxochitl; Chimaipain 
interpolates De Alvarado in lieu of Cortés, but, substitutes Teoocoltzin for 
tie trae name, but Sppticn the baptism and appointment to Triblsechtl 
Feat Stee pkits 1B The ates who suseetedto the Fezoucan ralersuip 
tovard the end of 1521, rocsived the name of Fernando Pimentel, and it is 
this similarity of the first name that, haa led to the pretty general confusion 
abcut the appointee. Lockhart actually attempts to reatify the correct atate- 
micatof Bernal Diaz with a blunder, Memoira, ti.411; and Zamacois, in doing 


the same with the blundering Solis, gives a long note amusingly erroneous. 
Hist, Me}, ii, 585. 
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conqueror’s will, not even Ixtlilxochitl venturing to 
remonstrate.™ 

Fernando was accordingly brought from Tlascala 
soon after and installed with great inact receivit 
a Spanish dress with arms® He proved kind an 
faithful, particularly to his patrons, yet Cortés never 
relaxéd his caution, and in order to keep him under 
safe surveillance Antonio de Villareal was appointed 
his tutor, and Bachiller Escobar captain of Tozcuco, 
while Pedro Sanchez Farfan and his brave wife 
Maria de Estrada also remained there. This recogni- 
tion of an esteemed descendant of the beloved Neza- 
hualpilli, and the just and moderate conduct of the 
Spaniards, served to reconcile the people, who speedily 
returned to their homes and avocations. The caciques 
of Coatlichan, Huexotla, and Atenco tendered alle- 
giance within three days of the Spanish entry, pro- 
testing that their hostility had been wholly compulsory. 

This ready submission was by no means palatable 
to Quauhtemotzin, who sent messengers to stir anew 
the spirit of revolt, while preparing to strike a blow. 
But the emissaries were promptly surrendered to 
the Spaniards, before whom they pretended to be 
merely peace mediators. It pleased Cortés to accept 
the explanation, and after treating the captives with 
great, kindness he sent them back to Mexico to carry 
peace proposals. Those who had been the chief pro- 
motors of tho lato uprising wero now doad, and it was 
better the pest should be forgotten, and friendship 
established. To this no answer was vouchsafed, 


® Ixtlilxochitl states not wrongly that Tecocolizin was chosen by general 
requost, but he ads that while the litical horizon was so cloudy the 
electors preferred that a legitimate heir like Ixtlilxochitl should not [ill 60 
dangerous a position : nor did the latter care to rulo while the elder brother 
ved. List. Chich., 307; or. Cruetdader, I-13, Pretty good exctise for a 
ince who forcibly wrested half the domain from Cacama. Brassear de 
bong assumes that he feared to bonnepostel of eceking. Spanish alli 
iat, Ne iv, 400. Ent this desi 
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No hostile demonstration having occurred for eight 
days after the entry into Tezcuco, Cortés resolved to 
waste no further time in preparation, but to begin the 
campaign. This’ course was also needed to maintain 
the troops in activity, to encourage them with spoils, 
and to save the friendly Tezcucans from the constant 
drain of providing supplies Among the intended 
head-quarters during the siege of Mexico to follow 
was the rich and beautiful garden city of Jetapale n, 
close to the southern entrance of the capital. This 
was an advantageous point, through which a blow 
might be dealt the icans while chastising the 
town itself for the hostility of its inhabitants and 
their late ruler, Cuitlahuatzin, the brother and suc- 
cessor of Montezuma. The expedition consisted of 
eighteen horse and two hundred foot, with a fow 
thousand Tlascaltecs and Tezcucans,"™ headed by Cor- 
tés, Sandoval remaining in charge of the camp. 

Warmed by the movement, the inhabitants began 
to remove their families and valuables, while the 
warriors marched along the lake shore for nearly two 
leagues to meet and detain the invaders, supported by 
Aztec forces and a fleet of canoes. As soon as the 
Spaniards came ep a lively skirmish ensued, the 
warriors being obliged to retreat, though slowly, 
rallying at times, when the nature of the ground per- 
mitted.” Three hours of fighting brought them near 
the town, and a final amsanlt by the alder effected 
an entrance and forced the warriors to take refuge in 
canoes and houses. The first comers occupied the 
upper quarters, the others continued their course 
toward the lake, where the dwellings stood on piles, 
cutting down every person encountered in the streets. 
General massacro was followod by pillage, and before 
nightfall six thousand bodies were ready for the funeral 

¥ Bernal Diaz differs somewhat, and gives the p of forces, attended 
alm by Alvarado and Olid. Zist. Verdad., 121. Tho Tlascaltecs numbered 
about 4000, and the Tezcucans, according to Lxililaochitl, from 4000 to 6000. 


‘according to 
*Gomara assumes that they sought to allure the Spaniards into the 
town. dist, Mex., 179. 
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pyre.* Suddenly midst the work of destruction Cor- 
tés observed startling signs of increasing waters, and 
soon after a Tezcucan brought word ‘hat the dike 
shielding the town on the west had been cut. In their 
desperation the inhabitants had invoked the Hood, 
whose mercy could not be more pitiless than the in- 
vaders, while it might assist the work of revenge.“ 
The opening was widening every moment. No 
time was to be lost. The recall was sounded, but 
with the people so scattered it took some time to 
gather them. Staggering under the weight of spoil 
they fell into line, their march being dimly lighted 
by the flames behind them. The flood increased so 
much that few of them could retain their burdens, 
and near the opening the water came with such force 
as to make the passage difficult. Several of the 
allies were swept away. It was nine o'clock before 
the last of the troops gained the high land beyond 
the dike. “A delay of three hours longer, and none 
of us would have escaped,” writes Cortés. Failing in 
their desperate sacrifice to catch the invaders in the 
flooded houses, there to be imprisoned all night by the 
rushing waters, the enemy were at hand in canoes with 
early dawn, showering missiles and sallying against 
the flanks of the invaders.) The Spaniards could only 
reply with sword and lance, for the powder was wet, 
and since nothing more could be done under tho cir- 
cumstances, they continued the retreat to Tezcuco. 
A number of allies fell, and even the soldiers, who 
had suffered no casualties in the capture of Izta- 
palapan, now lost one out of their ranks.* 
Notwithstanding the loss of booty and the humili- 
ating retreat, the expedition had succeeded in its 
1 So extimated by Cortés and others. Herrarn mdnces it to 5000. 
*\ Cortés states that ho saw men cutting the diko as ho entered the town, 
Dut did not consider the signiicancs uni] the waler rove and recalled it 10 
"i So anya Cortés, while Remal Diaz asumen that two men and one horse 
Tost, he himeet receiving so severo s wound i the throat as to become 
‘an invalid for some time. Hist, Verdad,, 121. Solis refers to the affair as a 
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main object, to inflict a severe lesson on the foe by 
desolating one of the finest cities in the valley, at the 
very threshold of the capital. The effect was noticed 
in the arrival, the day after the return to Tezcuco, of 
messengers from Otumba and several adjacent towns,* 
penitently to renew their allegiance, which was never 
again broken. A number of other towns and domains 
followed the example, notably Chaloo, a lane. and 
fertile district extending round Chalco Lake, and 
toward the south-eastward. It had fallen from the 
rank of an indepondent. kingdom to that of a province 
tributary to the Aztecs. ‘The severity of its task- 
masters kept ever smouldering the flame of revolt, 

and deeply the people sighed for deliverance. Owing 
to the proximity of the Moxieans and the presence 
of their lawless garrisons, they like many others had 
not before ventured to cast off the yoke, but with the 
approach of the Spaniards they gathered courage, and 
two envoys were seut to implore protection.” 


This accorded with Cortés’ plans, and Sandoval was 
instructed to assist them. His first, order, however, 
was to escort to Tlascala with twenty horsemen and 
two hundred infantry the carriers, together with a 
number of warriors, who desired to return home with 
the booty so far acquired. Fresh supplies were like- 
wise desired, and communication with Villa Rica must 
be kept open. They had not proceeded far before 
the Tlaseal tecs, who had hastened in advance of the 
Spanish main hody, found themselves attacked by a 
large force, which slew a number and captured the 
carriers’ train. Sandoval routed the assailants and 
recaptured most. of the booty.” 


Four, myn Cortén, an ynsann enumerates several which may have 
embraced them, Jiist, 1.1 “ep 106. Braseear de Bourbourg confounds some 
‘with southern Chalo towns. 

47 Duran statos that tho Chaloans had sent presents with offers of alliance 
belore the Sj crowed the mountain border, Zig. Ind. MS.. i, 401. 
Bet this is doubtful, Ixtlilxochitl assumes that they appealed. firs 
namesake, as their suzcrain, and be advised submission to Cortés, ‘louie 
nl Cuitlahac appear to hare joined in the submission. 

Bernal Diaz writes that two archers fell and seven of the fos. Owing 
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From Tlascala Sandoval turned to Chalco. In 
certain maizoficlds in front of the capital the Mexi- 
cans stood prepared with twelve thousand warrriors 
to dispute possession. He charged them at the head 
of his cavalry, but, though yiclding for a moment, 
they rallied and with their long pikes compelled him 
to fall back upon the infantry rat allies. The second 
charge was more successful, and within two hours the 
foe was in flight, during which large numbers were 
slaughtered and some captives taken, including three 
leading men, while but few of the Spaniards were even 
wounded. 

The Chalcans came forth to tender an ovation, 
and the two young rulers Acazitzin and Omacat- 
zin® accompanied the troops to personally offer alle- 

iance to Cortés, together with some small presents. 

‘heir father had always admired the Spaniards and 
sought to serve them,” and on his death-bed, durin, 
the late small-pox epidemic, he had recommend 
them and their counsellors to submit to the white 
chief, for to him and his children of the sun did 
prophecy point as rulers of that land. So im- 
portant an accession gave no little pleasure to Cortés, 
who treated the young prisoners with every con- 
sideration. At their own request he confirmed them 
in the lordship, assigning to the eldest Chalco city, 
with more than half the towns in the province, while 
the younger received Tlalmanalco and Chimalhuacan, 
with Ayotzinco and other places subject to them.‘ 

The eight captives were kindly treated, and sent to 


to this incident Sandoval left orders that no reénforcements from Villa Rics 
should advance beyond Tlaacals till further orders. Hut. Verdad., 122. Pros. 
ott wrongly axsnimes thet this attack oceurred on the march to Chaleo, 

* Ixtilsochitl, Hit. Chich. 314. On another page, 307, he nam 
catzin and four other caciques, and Chimalpain, several others, Hist. Cong., 
36-7; but. they appear nearly all to be sub-caciques. Brasseur de Bourbourg 
calls the tiret ford itzcahuatzin. 
rang bad served the Spaniards daring the Inte wpising, Corite, Carta, 

Bernal Dias, Hist, Verdad., 1233 Clavigero, Storia Sless., ii. 174. After 
taking thom back to Chaleo, Sandoval escoried from Tlascala some Spaniards 
and Don Fernando, the new ruler of Tezeuco, 

‘Hr, Maxx, You. I. 37 
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Mexico with peace proposals similar to those trans- 
mitted by the former captors; but there came no 
reply. The secession of Chalco was a blow to the 
Mexicans even more severe than the capture of Izta- 
palapan, owing to the bad example to submissive and 
wavering provinces, and Quauhtemotzin hastened with 
ullurements and threats to reimpress upon them the 
necessity for remaining true to the empire. These 
messages were also sent to the towns round Tezcuco; 
and the caciques of Coatlichan and Huexotla came to 
the Spanish camp in great distress, to say that all 
Mexico was coming upon them. They were doubtful 
whether to flee to the mountains or come to Tezeuco. 
They were reassured and promised succor when re- 
quired; meanwhile they must entrench themselves 
and prepare the warriors. The Mexicans did little, 
however, beyond making raids on farms and stragglers 
from two towns,” wherein they were entrenched, not 
far from Tezeueo. This attack on the larder of the 
army could not be endured, and Cortés went forth 
on two occasions to secure the threatened crops for 
himself, driving off a force of marauders who had 
come with quite a fleet in the expectation of a finc 
harvest, and capturing their strongholds on the lake.“ 
All this made communication with Tlascala in- 
secure, and on last leaving that province Sandoval 
had strictly forbidden any one to cross to Tezcuco 
without a permit. It so happened that a vessel ar- 
rived at Villa Rica with over thirty soldiers, besides 
the crew, eight horses, and a quantity of war stores. 
Knowing how pleased Cortés would be, a young sol- 
dier broke the rules, adventured his life, and carried 
the tidings to the general, who freely forgave the 


disobodionce of orders. This young cavalier aleo ro 
‘Chimalpain names Chimalhactn, Chithibeact, and Chioolonpan. Hit 


Cong., i. 
"Domo et tho raided Gelda wero Mexico tomplo propetice. One 

was killed and twelve wounded, while the Mexicans lost over a doven, besides 

‘s number of prisoners. Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 122-3. The caciques of 

the captured strongholds came now to submis. The Aztecs recaptured them, 

and had again to be driven forth. Cortés, Cartas, 180-1; Torguemada, i. 529. 
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ported that the brigantines were completed and ready 
for transport. Since siege operations could not begin 
until the brigantines were floated on Tezeuco Lake, no 
time was to be lost, and Sandoval received orders to 
proceed at once to Tlascala and convoy the precious 
train. In going he must pass through Zoltepec, five 
leagues distant, near the eastern border of Acolhua- 
can, and there inflict chastisement for the murder of 
the Yuste party during the late uprising. 

Sandoval » set out with fifteen horse and two hun- 
dred foot. On tho way a housc was passed bearing 
upon its wall the touching inscription, “Herein the 
unhappy Juan Yuste was a prisoner.” The inhabi- 
tants of Zoltepec, henceforth termed ‘ pueblo Morisco,’ 
had long expected this descent, and no sooner did the 
party appear in sight than they hastened to the moun- 
tains. One body of soldiers entered the town to plun- 
der, and found among other things relics of the dress, 
arms, and accoutrements of their slain comrades in 
one of the temples.“ Another body pursued the 
fugitives, killing a few and capturing a large number, 
chiefly women, who were enslaved. Their pleading so 
moved the heart of Sandoval that he issued a pardon 

_ to those who had escaped. 

Meanwhile Martin Lopez, the master shipwright in 
Tlascala, had arranged for the transportation of the 
brigantines. A trial launch had been made of one or 
two above a dam thrown across Zahuatl River,’ and 
this proving satisfactory they were broken up. Upon 
the shoulders of eight thousand carriers were now 
loaded the scparato picces of timber and planks, duly 
marked and numbered for fitting them together; also 
the spars, cordage, sails, together with a quantity of 







quatro cueros de cauallos curtidos. 
uid muerte.” Bernal Dias, Mist. V 


Ub. i. cap. v.; intimates that all were launched, as do 
Camargo, Prescott, and others, but Torquemads observes thut it would lve 
been needless injary to the timbers to put all together. Besides, all were 
made on ono or two models, the different pieces being shaped in exact imita- 
tion of those for the models, 
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ammunition, two heavy guns, and other effects.” Gayly 
they bent to the Gurdon honed lay enginery so por- 
tentous for the destruction of the hated Aztecs. The 
caravan set forth, escorted by a large force of warriors, 
and halted at Hueyotlipan to await the Spanish con- 
voy. After a time the Tlascaltees became impatient, 
and regardless of warnings proceeded. While en- 
camped near the border an alarm was raised, anid 
tumultuously the warriors rushed to arms to protect 
a portion at least of the train which had cost such 
labor and cmbodied such hopes. The next moment a 
cheer was heard. It was Sandoval and his men. 
With this new protection many of the Tlascaltec 
escort could be dismissed, and the remaining twenty 
thousand were redistributed, the rear being assigned 
to the leading chief, Chichimecatl, and the flanks to 
Axotecatl and Teotepil" 
It was a strange sight in those parts, this serpentine 
rocession as it wound its way across the Tezcucan 
rder, along the narrow defiles of the mountains,* 
extending two miles from front to rear, it is said. A 


““Qjeda, who appears to have rendered great service as interpreter and in 
eentrolling the “Tiesealtece, was soon iter rewarded with ate terms a 
mneralship over all the auxiliaries under Cortés. Herrera makes a apecis) 

F oxpodition of 5000 Tlascaltecs convey the guns and other effect, carried 

tn wooden bods by relays of twenty natves fof each. deo. Ul. Ub. Leap. vi 
“The namea aro written in different ways by different authors. The 
feemer is probably identical with the chief of Atlihuotzian, who afterwarl 





‘Gaichtmecatl became quite 1 ¢ at finding himself removed froin the van. 
Yio wos a lord of Tlacdala, aad fad ever boen ascustomed to posta of honor ani 
danger. ‘For this very reason,’ replied Sandoval, ‘have I placed you in the 
rear, for there the foe will be most likely to attack.’ Though mollified in the 
tuain, Chichimecatl still grumbled, and considered his army mafficient to guanl 
the rear without the aid of the Spanish force attached to his. Sandoval n> 
doubt took the van, though ‘Diaz staies that he joined the rear. [iat 


are. Cartas, 184-5. Chimalpain supposes that the chief carried his points 
Fist, Conq., ii. 21. 

“North of Telapon, as the easiest routs, is the supposition of Orozco y 
Ferra, in Noticias Mez., 256. 
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fleet impelled by human agencies over mountain and 
plain, through forest and dale, it was indood a ‘cosa 
maravillosa,” as Cortés expresses it. The feat of 
Vasco Nuiiez stood repeated, but magnified in some 
respects, in the number of the vessels, in the distance 
of the journey, the lurking foe being ever present, 
and in the audacity of purpose, the subjugation of 
the proudest metropolis on all this vast continent. 
And great was the rejoicing at Tezcuco as the caravan 
came in sight on the fourth day, arrayed in gala attire, 
with brightly gleaming devices and ornaments, and 
waving plumage, advancing in one long line to in- 
spiring music. With a large retinue, also in gala 
ess, Cortés went forth to meet them, and as the 
procession passed into the city the Tlascaltecs rolled 
forth their newly acquired Spanish vivas: “Viva el 
Emperador!” “Viva Malinchel” “ Castilla!” ‘ Tlas- 
cala, Tlascala, Castilla!’ The march past occupied six 
hours, says Cortés. Ship-yards were prepared for the 
vessels on the border of a creek or irrigation canal, 
which had been deopened and widened for nearly half 
a league, fortified in places with timber and masonry, 
and provided with dams and locks. This labor had 
occupied eight thousand Tezcucans fifty days” 


© “Hizicron la quatro cisntos mil hombres.’ Gomara, Hist. Mex., 191. 
‘Thot is, 8900 fresh mon daily for 50 days to judgo by the figure. Ixtlil- 
xochitl fails not to adopts number which 180 well for the size of his 
province. Hiet, Chich., 307; Relaciones, 415. ‘La zanja tenia mas de dos 
Gstados dic hoadurs y oiros tauitos de auchura, y iba toda chapaday estacada." 
Cortin, Cartas, 296.” Bustamante claims to have neen traces of it, ™ 
Hist. Cong, (O-7, a8 did Lorenzaua in his time. Cortés, Hiat. N. Brp., 204. 
For the caulking of the vessels cotton was also used, and for want of grease, 
haman fat waa obtained from slain encmisa, writes Gomera. Oidor Znazo 
was assured of this pagan consecration for the fleet. This has been denied 
by others, observes Oviedo, iii. 423-4; but there is nothing improbeble in a 

tee thereof, for human fat had been frequeatly used in Gther cases, ea 
Cortés sdmita, “Additional timber wis obtained in Tolanizineo, says Ixtil- 
x 
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Prax vor tHe Ixveeruent or Mextoo—Reoowxorrame Tov ROUND THE 
‘Lawe—Conrés 1s ComMAND—ALVARADO AND Our AccomPaxy—THrr 
Proceep NonTRWARD FROM 'T2CUCO—CAPTURE OF CITIES AXD STEONI- 
‘HOLDs—XALTOCAY, QUAUHTITLAN, TENAYOCAN, AICAPUZALCO, TLACOPAY, 
AnD mack To Tzscuco—Cmauco Distonsep—Peace Prorosats Szxt 
70 Mrxico—Fenraen Recoxworsunce ov raz Laxe Reciox—Masy 
Barris axp Vicronres—Quavuxanvac Carronsp—Bomsiva or Xoca- 
muaLoc—Sxooxp Retoaw To Trzcvco—Coxsereacr. 


Tue arrival at Tezcuco of the brigantines recalled 
the necessity for planning the investment of Mexico, 
and this involved a reconnoitring tour round the lake, 
for which the Tlascaltecs in particular were importu- 
nate. Chichimecatl pressed this measure the moment 
he arrived at Tezeneo. He had come to serve the 
emperor, ta join the Spaniards in avenging their fallen 
countrymen, Cortés expressed sppreciaticn of his 
zeal, “but rest now,” he said, “for soon you shall 
have your hands fall” A fow days lator tho gonoral 
set out from Tezcuco with twenty-five horse, three 
hundred foot-soldiers, twenty-five archers and cross- 
bowmen, and over thirty thousand allies, chiefly Tlas- 
caltecs, with a number of Tezcucans. Among the war 
imaterial were six field-pieces*. Alvarado and Olid 
accompanied the expedition, and also a number of the 
Tezcucan leaders, partly as hostages, while Sandoval 
remained in charge. A northward course was taken, 

This is acconding to Corte; other difer lightly ed Exthxochil i 


creases the Tezcucan force to 60,000. Hor. Crueldades, 13. 
(say 
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though the aim and destination were divulged to but 
a few, owing to the distrust still entertained of the 
Tezcucans. 

On the Tecama Plain, four miles from Tezcuco, 
a hostile force approached, probably by accident. 
After routing them the army encamped. The fol- 
lowing day they proceeded to Xaltocan,? a prominent 
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* From ocat! and zal, spider and sand. Chinealpain, Hist. Cony.,ii.29, The 
Jako in which ities is divided about the contre by an artifiill cautoway 
about one league long, running from cast to west, tho southorn water being 
how known aa San Cristobal, Kestepes, from the town of that. aate, and the 
northern vater as Xaltocan or Tomanitla, San Cristobal being also the general 
term for both waters, 
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town situated on an island in the nozthern end of the 
leke bearing that name. Once the capital succes- 
sively of a Toltec, Otomf, and Chichimee principality, 
it had succumbed to the vicissitudes of political revo- 
lution and wars, and was at present one of the chief 
strongholds belonging to the tripartite power in the 
valley. It was approached by a causeway provided 
with breastworks and drawbridges. 

The intention of the army had been surmised, so 
that preparations were made in every direction to re- 
sist an entry, and the water awarmed with canoes. Tn 
advancing along the causeway a tempest of stones, 
arrows, and darts came upon them from both sides, 
while hampered on a narrow road, hemmed in by 
the waters, and able to do little against the float- 
ing enemy, who were comparatively safe behind the 
bulwarks fitted to their canoes. Advance was soon 
stopped by the first trench in the causeway, not only 
feide mad deep, but protected on the farther side by 
strong breastworks. The situation was embarrassing. 
Falling back a little, with the loss of one man, the 
gzans were brought forward to protect the allies while 
filling the Bap; but at this juncture two Tezcucans 
informed Cortés that they could guide him across by 
a fordable passage. : : 

The offer was eagerly accepted, and while a part of 
the forces attracted the foe to the causeway, and the 
horses covered the rear, Cortés led another party by 
the ford. The water reached only to the waist, and 
though the enemy hastened forward, resistance was 
in vain, and soon the town was reached, and all who 
had not oscaped immediately surrendered. Good 
spoils were secured of fabrics and other merchandise, 
as well as some gold. Since the cance flect might 
attempt a night attack, it was not considered safe to 
camp on the island, and as the army withdrew to the 
plain one league beyond, a part of the town was fired, 
in further warning. Xaltocan had more than once 
before risen from her ashes, but these were the flames 
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of her funeral pyre.: She never assumed importance 
again, and is now but a pretty village. 

The next camp was formed in Quauhtitlan, “a large 
and beautiful city,” a8 Cortés calls it, which was found 
deserted. Thence they followed the route which had 
been taken after that night of ineflaceable horrors, when 
the foe seemed to fill the air and beat their faces in the 
blackness like the birds of Avernus, cutting off the 
stragglers faint with wounds and hunger, and sending 
terror to the hearts of the bravest. Now they came 
in confident strength, yet again the foe hovered round, 
though only at a distance, along the safe hill slopes, 
while from the summits rose pillars of smoke to pro- 
claim the coming of the avengers. They passed 
through Tenayocan, once the capital of the Chichimee 
empire, and now renowned only for the immense 
serpent idols in its temple, from which the Spaniards 
called it El Pueblo de los Sierpes, Thence to Azca- 
puzalco, the former proud seat of the Tepanec kings.* 

No resistance being offered at any of these towns, 
they were spared the brand, whereat the disappointed 
sackers folt aggrieved. As the army neared Tlaco- 
pan a large opposing body appeared, which was rein- 
forced by warriors from the towns thereabout and 
from Mexico. The ground being level, the cavalry 
easily broke through ele lines, and the infantry com- 
pleted the rout, pursuing them into the city. "After 
clearing the greater number of streets from foes, camp 
was formed in Pils palace. 

There was hardly any evidence of the late ravages 
to which Mexico and its approaches had beea exposed 
during Spanish occupation, and Cortés saw that it 
would be no easy matter to besiege such a stronghold, 
or series of strongholds, as the massive buildings may 
be termed, held as they were by so obstinate a people 
as the Aztecs, with whom any trifling or imaginary 
success seemed to efface the effect of continual defeats. 

The prospect was not encouraging, and as he looked 

*Bee Native Roce, ii. v. 
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at the causeway full of those pitfalls which had de- 
feated his high purposes, gloomy thoughts filled his 
breast. “Why so sad, your worship?” broke in a 
cavalicr.' “Yours was not the fault, and never will 
you be compared with heartless Nero.” “I am not 
thinking of that sorrow alone,” said Cortés, “but of 
the struggles yet required to achieve the mastery. 
Still with God's approval we will soon attempt it.”* 

In the morning hostile forces again ap |, only 
to be driven back, whereupon the allies dispersed to 
sack and fire, with the determination to avenge the 
attack made upon them during the flight from 
Mexico: “Andin this they used meh diligence,” 
writes Cortés, “that even our quartere were endan- 
ered.” The gencral was nothing loath to sco the 
flames, for it suited his plane not only to chastise the 
people but to render the place less strong in view of 
later operation; furthermore, it was no easy matter to 
restrain the Tlascaltecs. Next day the cnemy came 
again in force, but this time they waited not to be 
routed. They retired steadily to and along the cause- 
way to Mexico, drawing the Spaniards after them. It 
was the very spot where they had suffered so severely 
the year before. Cortés had led the cavalry far along 
tho causeway and across one bridge, whon the Mext. 
cans with inspiring shouts and doubled force came 
rolling back on front and flank, from houses and 
lanes, thrusting with pikes and striking with swords, 

“Bachiller Alonso Pores, afterward fizeal of Mexico. Bernal Dias, Hist 
Ferdad. 


°This incident was commemorated by some poetic follower in a ballad 
‘which bocame a favorito with the conquerors: 


En Treote ost Cort’s, 
Com au exquaidroa caforrado, 
Felste entaua, y anuy pracm 
‘elute, y con gran. caldalo, 
Ja vaa"taane €n ia mona, 
‘Ya otra on ol cowtado, 


‘Which may be translated literally: 
Tp, Tacutm stands Cort’s 
With iis rooper strong and brave: 
fat bo wae and denply grave: 
‘heavily 0 
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the roofs meanwhile swarming with slingers. Cortés 
quickly sounded retreat, and the troops retired, but 
the onslaught had been tremendous, and it required 
no small effort to stay themselves. Almost every one 
was wounded, it is said, and several fatally. In cross- 
ing the bridge Alférez Juan Volante was knocked 
into the water. Several canoe-men seized him, but 
he was a powerful fellow, and with the strength of 
desperation he shook them off and sprang back to his 
comrades with his banner. Cortés made repeated 
charges with the horses to relieve the foot- 
soldiers, till open ground was gained and the danger 
t. 


On the following days the Mexicans sought to re- 
peat their manwuvres, but Cortés was more prudent, 
and covered his rear carefully as he advanced. Ob- 
serving this, the Mexicans tauntingly called out: 
“Enter, O brave ones, and fight! for to-day you will 
be masters of Mexico. Enter to feast, all is pre- 
pared!” And again: “You shall find no Montezuma 
now to do your bidding. Begone, therefore, to your 
own!” Others confined themselves to insults directed 
against the Tlascaltecs. “‘ Rogues,” they cried, “never 
would you thus dare to approach us but for the Chris- 
tians, whose concubines you are. But wait awhile; 
we shall cat you both with chile, for you are not fit 
to be slaves!” The Tlascaltecs were not slow to 
answer: “Always have you fled before us like treach 
erous cowards. We are the men, you the women. 
Never have you entered our territory as we yours. 
The Castilians are not men but gods, one of whom 
suffices to rout a thousand such as you!” This verbal 
skirmish led in several cases to challenges, the princi- 
pals being accorded a free ticld wherein to settle their 
disputes; and since they were generally men selected 

So mans Bernal Diaz’ secount, which appears a little exaggerated, for 
recent!y Cortés ad stiown the greatest caution, and would hardly avo allowet 
himoclf 10 be #0 resdily trapped on so memorablo a epot. Mis. Verdad., 123. 


Cortés states that not a Spaniard was lost, though several Mexicana fell. 
Cartas, 187. 
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from both sides for their bravery, skill, and strength, 
the struggles were eagerly watehed. 

On one occasion a solitary warrior of great stature 
stepped from o canoe to the causeway, armed with 
sword and shield, and challenged any Spaniard to 
combat, for he desired to appease the gods with blood. 
The soldiers gaped in astonishment at this rashness. 
“What, you hesitate, you cowards!” he cried. The 
next instant a soldier named Gonzalo Hernandez 
rushed upon him with sword and shield, whereupon 
he leaped into the water, pursued by the soldier, who 
sought to despatch him. A number of canoes stole 
up, however, and Hernandez was seized by the war- 
riors. His comrades rushed to the rescue, and so 
beset the canoes as to kill a chief and bring their 
champion ashore.’ During one of the sallies Cortés 
reached the breach in the causeway where his men 
had suffered so severely during the Sorrowful Night. 
The bridge was down, and he appealed to the warriors 
on the other side: “Why so foolishly court destruc. 
tion? If there is a leader among you, let him appear, 
so that I may speak.” “Speak,” was the response, 
“we are all leadcrs here; leaders who shall make a 
banquet of thee ond thine!” 


Six days had been spent at Tlacopan, and since 
nothing could be achieved, uot even an interview with 
Quauhtemotzin, for which Cortés ardently longed, he 
turned homeward. This abandonment of what the 
Mexicans had probably ded as the beginning of 
the siogo created no small exultation among them, 
and cagerly they pursued the retreating army, though 
repelled now and then with some punishment by the 
cavalry. The following day the pursuing forces had 
swelled to larger proportions, and were more daring 
than ever. Cortés accordingly ordered the infantry 
to advance, while he, with twenty horses, divided into 
several parties and formed an ambuscade. No sooner 

*Hervera, dec. iii lib. 1. cap. vil 
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had the unsuspecting Mexicans reached the spot than 
the cavalry charged into their midst with soi 
war cries, The surprise, no leas than the execu 
caused a panic, and the infantry hastened back to j join 
in the usual chastisement. Molestation ceas 

From Quauhtitlan the army proceeded by way of 
Acolman to Tezeucc, The presence of so large a 
body of allies being considered for the moment un- 
necessary, the greater number, elated with suecess and 
laden with spoi an were dismissed to their homes, there 
to prepare for the gathering to follow the completion 
of the brigantines.” 


The withdrawal from Tlacopan encouraged the 
Mexicans to attempt the recovery of Chaleo and to 
inflict chastisement for its secession. The place was 
indeed most important to Mexico, since from its fertile 
plains came the largest supplics, now more than ever 
required. The threat had been held over the Chaleans 
ever since their submission to Cortés, and the two 
young lords had hardly returned from Tezcuco before 
they sent messengers to implore aid. This occurred 
while Sandoval was preparing to leave for Tlascala to 
convey the brigantincs, and no further troops could 
therefore be detached without great risk, so that tho 
Chalcans wore told to wait. As the messengers were 
leaving with this cold comfort envoys arrived from 
Huexotzinco and Quauhquechollan. “They had seen 
the signal pillars of smoke of the hostile allics, and 
had come to ask if they could be of service. The pro- 
posals came most opportunely. 

The Huexotzincas and Quauhquechollans had long 
entertained a hatred of the Chalcans, as natives of an 


They begged permiacon to rvtara homo, says Chimalpeiay Hit, Cong, 
i, 31. 








‘the Tlascaltecs the 1d art of their boot} ded them that they ‘began 
to desert. ‘The extortion waa accordingly stopped. dee. iit ib, i cap. ei 

Clavigero doubte the atory. Ho depactaro of the allies a3 
distasteful to did not care at present to on- 





cumber himself with too many unruly auxiliaries to prey upon the poaceful 
provinces, "The Tlascaltecs would iy have remained Yo ahate ha raid: 
ing expeditions, 
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Aztec province against whose forces they had often 
been arrayed, but Cortés represented the true state 
of affairs and convinced the respective envoys of the 
important service they could render themselves and 
their new sovereign, to whom all owed allegiance, by 
forgetting occurrences for which their oppressors were 
to blame, and to combine for mutual aid. His argu- 
ments were convincing, and both Huexotzineo and 
Quauhquechollan promised immediately to support the 
Chalcans with a large force. 

The Aztecs do not appear to have gone much be- 
yond threats until after the Spanish retirement from 
Tlacopan, but two days after their retarn to Tezcuco 
Chalcan messengers appeared with such supplications 
that Sandoval was despatched to their aid with twenty 
horse, three hundred infantry, and a force of allies,' 
largely reinforced at. Chaleo by Huexotzineas, Quauh- 
quechollans,and Chalcans. Onarriving before Chimal- 
huacan,“he found the enemy drawn up in battle array 
in three large divisions. A rush at the invaders was 
made. The cavalry met them, breaking their ranks 
and throwing them into confusion. Retiring to more 
broken ground; where they were comparatively safe 
from the horses, they rallied to face the infantry, but 
the well directed volleys of fire-arms and cross-bows 
proved anothor surprise, which prepared the way for 
an effective charge from swordsmen and lancers. Now 
tho rotreat assumed more the form of a flight, the 
Spaniards pursuing eagerly. During this operation 
Gonzalv Dominguez was thrown from his horse, which 
fell upon him, inflicting such injuries that he died with- 
in a few days. In him the army lost one of its most 
dashing horsemen, and the equal of any in daring. 

The troops then retired to the town for the night. 
Next day they marched to Huastepec, the objective . 
point of the expedition, where fifteen thousand Mex- 

*Including 8000 Tezcucana under Chichinguatzin, Fzulilzochitl, for. Oruet- 
dada, 16., On March 12th, says Votancure, Teatro Mex pt i 
gn ro kncwmas Chimalivacan-Chale, to distinguish i from Chirmalbuacan 
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icans, composed partly of the defeated forces, attacked 
them with such energy that five horses and a number 
of soldiers were wounded. The Spaniards soon routed 
them, and chased the fleeing through the town, a 
number taking refuge in a stronghold. While a 
rtion of the troops, together with the Tlascaltecs, 
ispersed in quest of the rich spoil, and the cavalry 
were tending their horses, the fugitive garrison stole 
back to the town and fought their way to the strong- 
hold near the square, where they took a stand behind 
some breastworks. Their position was not long main- 
tained, however, after the troops had collected for 
the assault. The entire force of Mexicans was then 
driven for over a league, with considerable slaughter. 
The army now took up their quarters for two days in 
the palace. A peaceful summons was sent to the lord 
of the place, without meeting any response; another 
to Yacapichtla brought an insulting answer. The 
insolence was due to the confidence of the garrison 
in its strength, situated as it was on an almost inac- 
cessible height." The Chalcans implored Sandoval to 
capture the place and drive forth the occupants, who 
would otherwise not fail to descend with fire and 
sword on their land. The proposition was by no 
means agreeable after so arduous a march and with 
so many wounded, including himself; but Sandoval 
never shrank from what he regarded duty, and 
soon he appeared before the fort to repeat his de- 
mands, only to hear taunts and jeers. The ascent was 
steep, with few points affording cover, and when the 
Chalcans were urged to begin the attack for which 
they had pleaded they objected unless the Teules 
accompanied them. Sandoval unhesitatingly placed 
some horsemen to guard the rear, and dismounting 
with Tépia the two took their shields and swords and 
led the way, followed by a number of soldiers. 
The garrison lustily plied their stones and darts, and 
despite the protecting shiclds several were wounded, 
% Lorenzana inspected the position in later times. Cortes, Hist... Hep., 214. 
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among them Tipia and Osma, while others were 
cworthrown by tho concussion and came tumbling 
down. With cheering Santiagos the soldiers unged 
one another onward until even the Chalcans joined 
the assault. The first Spaniard had hardly reached 
the summit before the occupants attempted flight, 
only to bring death upon them the quicker. Many 
were chased over the cliff, to fall into equally relentless 
hands below; others in their fear and despair cast 
themselves headlong from the height. ‘0 freely 
flowed blood, the soldiers say, that the creek at the 
foot of the fortress waa stained sanguine, and so re- 
mained for an hour, repelling in horror the victors who 
approached it to quench their thirst.* Tho Chalcans 
being now content, Sandoval returned to Tezcuco with 
considerable spoils and a number of pretty slaves. 

Informed of the victorious advance of the Spaniards, 
Emperor Quauhtemotzin hastened to send reinforce- 
ments to his garrisons, and hardly had Sandoval 
tendered a report to his general before the alarmed 
Chalcans sent messengers stating that a ficet of two 
thousand largo canoes with numerous warriors were 
descending upon them. Believing that Sandoval must 
have been too hasty or negligent, Cortés without 
deigning to listen to cxeuscs ordered him to return 
immediately. Meanwhile the Chalcans, encouraged 
by the allies, had faced the invaders bravely and 
routed them in a fierce battle, killing quite a number 
and capturing over twoscore warriors, among them 
the general and several chiefs.* When Sandoval 

121 Quo todos Ioe quo alli so hallaren ofirman.’ Cortés, Cartas, 190, The 
general lauds tho achicvement with rare fervor for him. ‘Bernal Diaz aneers 
attho river of blood stery; but thea he was not present to share the glory. 
The Roman Mario was ‘ess dainty than tee Spaniards under w similar cir. 
cumstance, commemoraied by Plutarch; or as Moro more pronaically pata it 
“Ut victor Romanus de cruento flumine non plusaquee biberit quam sanguinis 
barbarorum,” Epileme, ib. ii, cap. itl 

13 Fiftoon, says Bernal Diaz. Chimalpain, the Chalosn narrator, states that 
his tribe lost 30 men, but killed 1500 foes, capturing the cantain-eneral, 
Chimalpopocaizin, a relative of theemperor, who now became a captain am 
the Tezeucans, and was killed during the siege. Mist. Cong, ii. 34. Somme 


these facts are evidently not very reliable. He also assumes that Sandoval 
leet eight soldiers on again returning to Tezexco, 
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came up the fight was over, and the proud victors 
surrendered their captives, who were sent to Tezcuco, 
the Spaniards following as soon as the danger appeared 
to be over. 

Aggrieved at the brusquoness of his commander, 
Sandoval sent in his report without presenting him- 
self; but Cortés had by this time recognized the 
injustice of his treatment, and actuated by policy 
no less than by affection, he summoned his captain 
and frankly avowed his haste, thus strengthening the 
friendship which ever after bound them. The vic- 
tories in Chalco left secure the entire region between 
Villa Rica and the Spanish lines, and communication 
was henceforth regularly maintained, permitting fresh 
supplies and war material to be brought from a vessel 
which had recently reached the coast. A great vent 
was the arrival of three vessels with two hundred 
Spaniards, eighty horses, and a full complement of 
arms, ammunition, and other effeets, partly bought and 
partly enlisted by the agents whom Cortés had de- 
spatched to the Islands during the previous autumn. 
Among the new-comers were Julian de Alderete of 
Tordesillas, appointed royal treasurer for New Spain, 
and the Franciscan Pedro Melgarejo de Urrea of 
Seville, bearing a supply of papal indulgences for the 
men who had been eng: in the crusade, That 
the soldiers were conscious of frequent transgressions 
may be judged from the suggestive and not wholly’ 
reverential obscrvation of Bernal Diaz, that ‘after 
patching their defects the friar returned to Spain 
within a few months, a rich man.”* 

Cortés was cheered by. offers of submission and 
alliance, owing partly to the good offices of Tezeucans 
and other allies, Some came from places quite dis- 
tant, such as Nautla and Tuzapan, on the coast north 
afer retary ae itesio. Dern Dey Moar (tha sale 
names several of the arrivals, some of whom becamo eaptaina of vesse's. A 


number also arrived during the following week, he adds, notably i 
Biirgow veel, which brought mach matenal |” "© a* notaly im Juan de 


Birr. Max., Vou. 1. 33 
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of Villa Rica, laden as usual with presents.” Another 
pleasing evidence of still more devoted loyalty came 
not long after from the south, from the country of 
the valiant Chinantecs, of the long pikes. During 
the great uprising, when Spaniards in small or strag” 
gling parties had everywhere been slaughtered, this 
people faithfully protected the two soldiers who hap- 
pened to be with them, and were in return atfed by 
their prowess and advice to achieve victories over ad- 
joining tribes. One of these men, Captain Hernando 
de Barrientos, sent two natives in April with a letter 
4o his countrymen imparting the assurance that Chi- 
nantla and its six sub-towns wore loyal.® 

The recent successes and the arrival of the two 
hundred men induced Cortés once more to propose 
peace to Quaulitemotzin. To this end, during passion 
week, he bade some of the captured nobles proceed to 
Mexico with a letter as a symbol of their commission, 
and impress upon their master the superiority in arms 
and skill of the Spanish ‘forces, their constant and 
large reinforcements, and their unvarying success in 
the field. They must point out the generous and hu- 
mane treatment of the provinces which had submitted, 
and assure the Aztec leaders that equal forgiveness 
would be accorded them. Refusal to return to their 
allegiance would lead to the destruction of themselves 
and their city. Only two of the captives ventured to 
aceept the eommission, for according to Aztec articles 
of war any noble who returned to his country after 
having been captured by an enemy was doomed to 
decapitation unloss he had performed some oxtraordi 
nary deed.” 

No answer came from Mexico, and it was afterward 

45 Gomara mentions also Maxcaltzinco as a distant place. Hist. Mezx., 186. 

‘The chiefs were awaiting orders to appear before Cortés. ‘The general 
told them to wait till tranquillity was more fully restored. ‘The name of the 


other soldier was Nicolis. Cortés, Cartns, 203-5. Herrera assumes that Bar- 
rientos arrived in camp during the Inte Tepeaca campaign, dec. ii. lib. x. cap. 


xvi, 
"Of the rank and file none sufered penalty on retuming, for captivity 
was regarded as disgraceful only to a noble, Native Races, ii. 419. 
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learned that the messengers had suffered death. The 
Aztec ruler had not even given a thought to peace. 
He was watching his opponents, pre] to take 
advantage of any neglect or relaxation in their effort. 
No sooner had Sandoval been induced by peaceful 
appearances to retire from Chaleo than Aztec forces 
again prepared to invade the province. The Chalcans 
had due warning, and close upon the heels of Sando- 
val came two messengers lamenting louder than ever, 
and exhibiting a painting wherein were named the 
many towns whose forces were coming upon them, 
fully fifty thousand strong. These constant menaces 
and movements were exasperating, and Cortés resolved 
personally to inflict a lesson which might be lasting. 
At the same time he proposed to complete his recon- 
noissance of the lake region and encourage his troops 
with spoils from hostile localities whereon the Aztecs 
yet relied for support.” 

Cortés selected thirty horse, three hundred infantry, 
a number of Tlascaltecs, and over twenty thousand 
Tezeucana, under Prince Ixtlilxochitl, to which twice 
that number of other allies were added on the way. 
A large proportion of archers and aquebusiers were 
taken, together with Alvarado, Olid, Alderete, Mel- 
garejo, and others, while Sandoval was left in charge 
of Tezcuco, with instructions to watch and promote the 
completion of the brigantines against which several 
incendiary attempts had been made. 

The expedition left Friday, the 5th of April, and 
passed through Chalco, Tlalmanalco, and Chimalhua- 
can," and crossing in a south-wosterly direction into 
the Totolapan province, they entered the hills which 
form the southern border of the Mexican valley. 
By this time the forces had assumed proportions 


Bernal Diaz states that the soldiers were tired of these repeated calls, 
many being also on the sick-list, but Cortes had now a lange fresh force only 
too eager for a fray attonded with spoliation. 

‘According to s native painting the army entered here pal Oth, which 
ine day of two too caly, and received a reinforcement of 29,000, See copy 
in Carbojal Espinosa, ita, Mez., ii, 523. 
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lurdly inferior to those of the Iztocan campaign, 
when over one hundred thousand moved against the 
foe. Highly picturesque was the spectacle of this 
army, its naked hordes of warriors relieved by plumage 
and glittering iztli points which rose above the broad 
line of gaudy shields; its white adventurers in mail of 
cotton and metal, surmounted by bright helmets, and 
armed knights on proudly stepping steeds: picturesque 
in pertionlar as it wound in almost endless line along 
the rounded slopes of the cliffs, or climbed in clearly 
defined file across the hill-tops, only to descend again 
into gulches gloomy as their own sinister purpose. 
Alarmed by the invasion, the inhabitants had aban- 
doned their valley homes, and had sought refuge on 
the summits, whence they hurled missiles at the passing 
lines. Little attention was paid these irregular bands, 
composed: as they wore to a great extent of women 
and children. On entering the Tlayacapan Valley, 
however, and observing on the craggy sides of an 
almost perpendicular isolated rock, perched there like 
an caglc’s nest, a place of refuge peopled with more 
pretentious opposers, in a fit of insensate folly Cortés 
ordered the place to be assailed. He seemed to think 
the honor of the army demanded it, and was ready to 
stake the lives of valuable men on its destruction. 
Orders were given to attack from three several 
sides, the steepest being assigned to Alférez Corral, 
a brave and spirited leader. Verdugo and Villafuerte 
were given another side, and Ircio and Monjaraz 
the third. Each party conzisted of about three- 
score mon, and ineluded archers and arquebusiers. 
At a given signal all rushed forward to the ascent. 
Soon they-were on hands and knees, crawling ovor 
projections and pulling themselves up by means of 
shrubs. All the while stones and darts rattled on 
helmet and breastplate; and huge rocks came rolling 
down upon them. In vain they sought shelter in 
crevices und under crags; they must face the storm. 
Bernal Diaz followed Corral, and after receiving 
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many a hard knock they gained what was called two 
turns of the rock. There they paused and looked 
around, wondering at their success thus far. Su 
porting himself against a small tree, his face bathed 
in blood, his banner rent, Corral said, “Seitor Diaz, 
it is useless to advance farther; not a man will sur- 
vive.” Then they shouted a warning to Pedro Barba, 
at the head of his archers, not to climb farthor. 
“The order is to advance!” wes the reply. The next 
moment Barba was wounded by a stone, and a soldier 
at his side was killed. Cortés then sounded the 
recall, but not until eight brave men had laid down 
their lives, victims of their commander's puerility, 
and of the rest most of them returned wounded.” 
The recall was likewise prompted by the approach 
of a considerable force in the valley. This the cavalry 
charged and quickly routed, following in close pursuit, 
though the broken ground soon enabled the fugitives 
togain sholter. During this ride some of the horsemen 
caine, a league beyond, to another hill fortress, strong 
in its nataral features, and held by a large force. Near 
by were some springs, The need of water was press- 
ing, which afforded a plausible excuse for abandoning 
the scaling of Tlayacapan, and the whole force was 
moved to the springs. Early next morning Cortés 
examined the approaches to the new stronghold. It 
extended over three hills, the central one exeecdingly 
steep and held by the largest force; the others oasier 
of ascent, though higher, and occupied by smaller 
numbers. In reconnoitring, Cortés advanced toward 
the centre. This movement led the occupants of the 
other hills to infer an attack on the central height, 
snd they began to abandon their positions with a view 
to reénlorce the threatened point. Observing this, 
Cortés ordered Barba to occupy the most command- 
ing elevation with some fifty arquebusiers and archers, 


So mys Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 130, who names four. Cortés 
allows only two killed and twenty wounded; how many {fatally 0, he care- 
fully omits to mention Carias, 196 . 
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while he himself continued to scale the centre as a 
feint, for there was little hope of sopbari a point so 
steep and strongly held. The stones and darts rained 
here as previously, and man after man was struck 
down, some bleeding freely from the wounds sus- 
tained.” 

Meanwhile Barba’s sharp-shooters had made so 
effective a use of their weapons that within half an 
hour the volleys from the fortress ceased, and the 
women began to wave their robes in token of truce, 
shouting their submission. Cortés graciously met. the 
advances, and extended full pardon. He also prevailed 
on the chiefs to induce the Tlayacapans to submit. 
On the extensive surface of the rock were collected 
all the inhabitants of the neighborhood, with their 
effects, which Cortés ordered not to be touched.” 

The army remained encamped for two days to re- 
fresh themselves after their arduous march, and after 
sending the wounded to Tezcuco, Cortés proceeded 
to Huastepec. The report of the clemency extended 
to preceding settlements had a reassuring effect on this 
town, whose cacique came forth to welcome them, and 
tender his palace for their entertainment. This was 
situated in a garden, celebrated throughout New Spain 
for its beauty and extent, and the i immense variety of 
its plants, collected partly for scientific purposes. 
river with tributary canals flowed through its grounds, 
which extended over a circuit of nearly two leagues, 
murmuring its melody in unison with winged songsters 
hidden in arbors or playing between bush and hedge, 
mingling their bright color with the green expanse. 
Adjacent were steep rocks, on whose smooth surface 
were sculptured the portraits of noted warriors, states- 
sok, ai Graton, saath hieroglyphic inscriptions of 


2 Twenty fell, says Bornal Dias. Ho spcake of two futile ai on the 
previous evening to gale the central hill, Ttscems unlikely for soldiers, tired 
xy Fepulse and march, to undertake eo difficult a feat, and that at the I 


malin pot, 
fie et Bernal Diaa relates a story to show that the onder was a inere pre 
one 
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their fame. It was a paradise formed equally for 
student and idler, and to the weary soldiers no spot 
could perhaps have proven so grateful. Cortés cer- 
tainly grows ecstatic in describing it, declaring it 
“the largest, most beautiful, and freshest. garden ever 
seen."* Tempting as was the retreat, Cortés tore 
himself from it the following day, and proceeded in a 
south-westerly direction to Yauhtepec. Although 
many warriors were gathered there, they fled on the 
approach of the Spaniards, and were chased, with 
some slaughter, for about two leagues, into the town 
of Xiuhtepec.* The women and effects there found 
were appropriated as spoils, and rendered agreeable 
the two days’ stay. The ruler failing to appear, the 
place was fired, and terrified by this warning the lord 
of Yauhtepec hastened to proffer submission. 

After a day’s hard march the army came in sight of 
Quauhnahuac,* capital of the Tlahuicas. They were 
one of the Nahuatlaca tribes, which according to tra- 
dition had entered the Anghuac country to supplant 
the Toltees. Coming rather late, they found their 
brethren already in possession of the lake region, and 
a5.thop efeeasd. the range-to esek arhotne-on the 
headwaters of the Zacatula, where soon a number 
of settlements rose round Quaulnahuac. They ‘after- 
ward fell under the sway of the Chichimecs, and 
finally the Aztecs took advantage of internal discord 
to establish sovereignty,” maintaining it by a garrison 
in the capital. This was a natural stronghold, situated 
on a tongue of land between two steep ravines over 
forty feet in depth, and through which. ran a little 
stream during the rainy scason. It was further pro- 
tected by strong walls, particularly on the side where 
a strongly guarded gate opened to a fine stretch of 
country. Two other entrances faced the ravines, 

4 Carter, 190; Torquemada, i. 536. 

"Some write Xilotepce. Bernal Diaz mentions Tepoxtiaa, which may 
have been visitell by a detachment. 

Place of the Eagle. Corrupted into the present Cuernavaca, which sin- 


larly enough meant cow's hort, 
Oiisidee Native Haven, ¥. 
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sometimes spanned by bridges, which were now re- 
moved. 

Situated at the gateway to the tropical southem 
valleys, between which and the colder lake region 
interposed a range of mountains, the spot stood as a 
new Eden in its manifold beauties. A sight even of 
the pine-fringed mountains that rolled off toward the 
north, with their green slopes shaded by oak and 
birch, and bathed in soft though bracing airs, was re- 
freshing to the indolent inhabitants of the burning 
plain beyond. On the other hand the sturdy toilere 
of the northern plateaux might in this sunny south 
seek relaxation in the varied charms of a softer air 
balay with the incense of a more lustrous vegeta- 
tion.” 

Tt was an opulent community that of Quaubnahuar, 
surrounded as it was by endless resources and advan- 
tages, and the people were in no mood tamely to yield 
their wealth to invaders, And in this determination 
they weré sustained by their lord, Yohuatzin,” who 
was not only a vassal but a relative of Quauhtemotzin. 
Confident in the impregnable position of his city, in 
which supplies were ample, he replied with volleys to 
the demands of the Spanish forces as they appeared 
on the other side of the ravines. It seemed almost 
impossible to effect a crossing and climb the steep 
wall of the ravine to the city; nevertheless Cortés 
selected a position and began to upen fire so as to 
occupy the attention of the garrison and cover the 
scaling parties. 

While they were thus busied a brave Tlascaltec re- 
connoitred and came to a point half a league beyond, 
where the ravine was steepest and narrowed to an 
abyss. On the two sides grew two large trees, which 


* Cortes was so captivated by the alluring clime and scenery that he made 
the town his favorite residence in later years. It was included in the domaine 
granted to him, and descended to his heire. “Madame Calderon speaks of his 
ruin eand church. Life in Mezico, ii. 50. 

man ititevcit, Het, Chich., 311.” Biwecr de Bourbourg calls him Yoor 
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inclined toward each other, with branches intertwined, 
forming a sort of natural bridge, though by no means 
secure. He called the attention of his party to this 
and led the way across, followed by several Spaniards. 
The natives, who were more accustomed to this kind 
of tactics, found comparatively little difficulty in swing- 
ing themselves across; but to the soldiers it was far 
from easy, and three of them, overcome by dizziness 
or weight of armor, slipped and fell.” 

The attention of the inhabitants being attracted 
elsewhere, a number of the invaders had gained a 
secure foothold within the city before they were ob- 
served. Even now a few resolute men might have 
driven them back, but such were wanting, and the 
sudden appearance of the dreaded white men, as if 
indeed they had dropped into the stronghold from 
some cloud made radiant by the sun whose reputed 
children they were, struck terror to the hearts of the 
poor natives, All impotent and nerveless, they per- 
mitted the daring strangers to lower the drawbridge, 
and turned to spread the panic. Meanwhile the re- 
ports of a formidable army advancing from the rear 
so wrought on the fears of the garrison that, when 
the handful who had crossed on the bushy bridge fell 
ou them, they offered no resistauce. This also allowed 
the scaling forces to pour in, so that within a short 
time the siege was turned into a rout, wherein the 
cavalry played a prominent part. The zeal of the 
allies was already indicated by smoky columns in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and the foot-soldicrs hastened 
to share in the rich plunder and intercept the women. 

Most of the fugitives had gathered on an adjacent 
height, and though no attempt was made that day 
to molest them, yet they began to fear that men who 
who could so readily capture one of the strongest 

™ “El vno se quebré Ia pierns. ..v se me desvaneria 1a cabers, 

» ¥ otres veinte, O trienta soldados.” Bernal Dias, Hiat, Verdad. 
ols ini essege, and gives ths anther credit fr load 


302, Vetaccurt calls the distric: toward this spot Ama- 
aaloo. Teatro Mez., pt. iii, 155. 
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fortresses in the country, would find no difficulty in 
reaching them anywhere; therefore, after listening to 
the advice of messengers sent by Cortés, Yohuatzin 
concluded to surrender, and presented himself on the 
following day with a large retinue and rich presents. 
The Mexicans were as usual blamed for the opposition 
offered. He would have submitted before, but thought 
it best to expiate the fault of resistance by allowing 
the Spaniards to pursue, so that after spending their 
fury they might be more ready to forgive.” 

‘There was no time at present to extend the recon- 
noissance farther in this direction, and after a brief 
rest Cortés turned northward to the lakes. The route 
over the mountains proved far more difficult than be- 
fore, and after issuing from the pine forest the army 
entered a desert country terminating in a three-league 

ass through the Ajuzco Mountains. Here thirst 

came so intense that several natives succumbed.” 
This suffering was relieved in a hamlet not far from 
the pass, 

On the following day they passed through a fine and 
cultivated country toward Xochilmilco, that is to say, 
Field of Flowers, aptly named, for round almost every 
house, particularly on the outskirts, was a flower- 
garden enclosed by canals. Many of them were of 
the chinampa class, or floating gardens,” the out- 
growth of early Aztec weakness, now forming a pictu- 
reaque border to the lhke towns. Altogether the 
aspect was most pleasing, while the buildings of the 
central parts were artistic and striking. Besides the 
strength added by canals and moats, pile buildings 
were frequent, and intrenchments had been thrown 


eer Cartan, 10, Extech sama thatthe mbm is tendered 
TOUS is namesake, as ce of Tezcuco, the onl} ital of the tripartite 
empire loyal to the Spaniards. YVor, Crucldades, 17-18." 

4 Also one old Spaniard, believes Bornal Diaz, who relates his own suffer- 
ings minutely, and how he followed some mounted sconts in search of water, 
wlich he found, bringing a supply ‘to Cortés. Hist. Verdad., 133 Ve 
curt names this watering-place 'Topilejo, now San Miguel. Teatro Afex., pt. 
iil 195. Chimalpain mentions Quazhxdmoolco, just before. Zit. Coaq., i. 40 

"See Native Races, ii, 345, 
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up and drawbridges raised to defend the approach 
againet ony onemy of the Aztecs, for its loyalty to the 
ueen city was fully as great as that of Iztapalapan. 
te was the most i ‘ego jortant place on the thickly settled 
fresh-water lake. ishop Garcés relates that angels 
were heard to sing preiea in the Mexican tongue 
when it was converted.* The usual summons was 
issued by the Spaniards, and no heed being given, 
they attacked in three divisions by different ap- 
Pronches. The enemy fell back behind the a 
ridges and intrenchments, whence they kept uj 
brig volley. The archers and arquebusiers rep! ied 
briskly, and covered the van as it plunged into not 
very deep water and waded across to capture the 
fortifications. Tis effected, the foe was driven from 
one retreat to another. Seeing how affairs went, they 
sought to parley, but the pursuers paid no heed, re- 
garding it asa trick to gain time for the removal of 
their families and proporty. Within half an hour 
the greater part of the city was won, and soldiers and 
allies were sacking as they advanced. The foe rallied 
now and then to cover their retreat, and in one in- 
stance managed to despatch two soldiers who had 
allowed avarice to overcome prudence. 

Not long after, a body of some ten thousand war- 
riors, reénforced by fugitives from the city, was seen 
advancing from the rear as if to cut off retreat. They 
were already elose at hand when first observed, and 
without losing a moment Cortés charged them at the 
head of a body of cavalry.* 

At first they boldly faced the animals, and fought 
so well as to severely wound four, besides several 
riders; but the mounted body k crt breaking through 
their ranks and then turned to fall on the rear. This 
movement proved decisive, and the encmy dispersed 
in flight, the horsemen scattering in pursuit. Already 
weakened by the severe mareh aeross the mountains, 
the horso of Cortés became quite exhausted, and 


% Lorenzanes, in Cortia, Hist, N. Enp., 225. 
Six, saya Cortés, 
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while its rider was striking right and left into s 
large body of fugitives, it fell. No other horseman 
being near, the enemy gathered courage and rushed 
upon the general, who had risen to his feet and stood 
with sword in hand to defend himself, It was a crit- 
ical moment, and had not a brave Tlascaltec warrior 
come to his rescue thus opportunely, the career of the 
Estremaduran would have ended there; for he had 
already received a-severe blow on the head and was 
about to be dragged away when thus rescued. The 
general's body-guard then came up and cut in pieces 
his late stupid assailants—stupid because they might 
so easily have killed him, and did not.* The pursuit 
was not long maintained, tired as the horses were, 
and remounting his steed Cortés led the way back to 
camp in the square. 

Late as it was he superintended the filling of all the 
channels which broke the causeways, and the crection 
of defences, and ordered the soldiers to put in order 
their arms and prepare arrows. The forces were dis- 
tributed at three points, and extra guards were posted 
for the night, together with bodies of troops at prob- 
able landing: points. These precautions were prompted 
chiefly by the evident effort of the last body of the 
enemy to shut up the army within the city, a move- 
ment which boded other attempts, as Cortés rightly 
supposed. 


When Quauhtemotzin heard that the Spaniards 
had marched against Kochimileo he called a council to 
consider the course to adopt, and the result was the 
despatch of reénforcements. Finding that the city had 
80 casily fallen, he became furious. The gods were 
indignant at the outrages of the strangers, Arms 


* Dermal Diaz states that asoldier named Olea waa the main instrument in 


saving Cortés, ist. Verdad., 133; but Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., 311, gives 
the credit to the Tlasaltec lord Chichimecatl, and Chimalpain to a noble 
namel Occlotzin, Hist, Cong. ii. 41, Cortes says: *Un indie de los de Tias- 
taltecal,” Crrten, 109, ho cand not be fonnd the next day, and Cortéa accord 
ingly attributed the aid, writes Herrera, to St Peter, dec. iil. ib. i, cap. vii 
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must be employed more manfully, and, these failing, 
tho loyal ones ‘must let their nails grow, as the last 
means of protection. The first step should be the 
recovery of Xochimilco. That very night two thou- 
sand canoes were sent with some twelve thousand 
warriors, and a similar force by land, all approaching 
stealthily, without music.® 


The rumor of a probable night attack kept the 
Spanish camp on tho alort, and advised of this, the 
enemy made no attack. At dawn thcir canoes were 
already swarming round the city, the inmates rending 
the air with loud and repeated shouts, and brandish- 
ing their weapons, those of the chiefs being captured 
Spanish swords. ‘With your own arms you shall be 
killed, and we will eat you!” they cried. “We fear you 
not, for Montezuma is dead!" At the same time the 
land forces were seen approaching, evidently to assist 
the fleet in besieging the Spaniards within the city, 
which would give the Mexicans greater advantage, as 
they had well learned during the siege of Mexico. 
Cortés understood the maneuvre, and leaving the 
greater part of the infantry and allies to guard the city, 
he sallied with most of the horse, in three parties, a 
few of the infantry and several hundred Tlascaltecs, 
breaking through the onemy’s ranks and gaining the 
foot of a hill in their rear, the Tepechpan. 

Whilo the enomy wore rallying, Cortés led the 
horse round to their denser flank, and gave orders to 
the infantry to allure tho Mexicans by climbing the 
steopest part of tho hill and protending to oscape. 
This succeeded, and the next moment they were at- 
tacked in several directions with such effect as to cause 
a panic and drive them in flight toward a quarter 
where one division of horse had taken a stand. Five 
hundred Mexicans covered the field and five leaders 
were among the captured, while the Spanish loss was 


pPetred ty othe bedi, Bernal Diy Hit Vedas 194 Torqnemady 
i. 697. 
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only one soldier and a few allies, including three 
Tlascalice chiefs, although a number were wounded. 
During the pursuit the foremost division of horse 
came upon a further Mexican reénforcement, estimated 
at ten thousand, which rallied the fugitives and caused 
the pursuers to halt. Soon, however, the remaining 
force came up, the charge was continued, and the 
Mexicans routed.” 

Too tired for long pursuit, the Spaniards returned 
by ten o'clock in the morning to Xochimilco, where 
their garrison had repulsed the lake force. The fight 
had been fierce, and the soldiers had exhausted all 
their ammunition, capturing in return two Spanish 
swords. These victories brought little satisfaction, 
however, for the captives gave information that the 
forces so far sent wero but detachments of the armies 
destined for Xochimilco,. which must. be recovered, 
and the Spaniards driven forth, if it cost the lives of 
all the men in Mexico. The Spaniards might defeat 
force after force, but even victory must so weaken 
them that the Mexicans would finally triumph. This 
seemed to be confirmed by the movements of the fleet, 
which, though repulsed, was still hovering thereabout. 

Cortés now gave orders to burn the city, as a warning 
to the wilful inhabitants and preparatory to its evac- 
uation. The soldiers, who hed been interrupted in 
their plundering the doy befora, obeyed with alacrity. 
Xochimilco was a wealthy city, and not a Spaniard or 
ally but obtained an abundance of robes, feathers, and 
other effects, and even some gold, which helped to 
cheer those whom ordinary merchandise and slaves 
did not satisfy. The cnemy had been watchful, how- 
ever, and in their canoes they flitted round the city to 
cut off stragglers. At one point quite a charge was 
made, wherein several Spaniards were wounded and 
four carried off alive. This event did more to cast a 


"Cortés leaves the impression that the foremost division of six horse de- 
feated the foe. Both Gomara and Herrers are confused, and Prescott and 
others are led into several mistakes, 
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gloom over the army than many defeats, for all knew 
the fate of prisoners" 

After a stay of three days, all fraught with hard 
fighting, the army filed out from Xochimilco, pre- 
senting the appearance of a dilapidated caravan rather 
than of a reconnoitring and fighting expedition, so 
much so that Cortés thought it necessary to remon- 
strate, but in vain. The enemy hovered about like 
vultures, to harass them in what they regarded as a 
retreat. The march was made in regular fighting 
order, with cavalry distributed in threo sections, in 
van, rear, and on flank. In order to complete the 
reconnoissance, a north-westerly route was taken to 
Coyuhuacan, the centre of a series of inner towns 
which lay clustered within a radius of a league and a 
half, along the shores or upon islands in the lake, 
all picturesque in their pyramidal temples and their 
white walls, which gleamed amidst blooming orchards 
and shady groves: Coyuhuacan itself was a beautiful 
town, and Cortés felt so captivated with it that he 
afterward made it for some time his favorite residence.” 
It had been evacuated, but toward and beyond Mexico 
the lake teemed with canoes, while in every direction 
spread one continuous extent of farms and hamlets, 
conneeted by causeways and roads with busy traffic, 
To Alderete and friar Melgarejo this was a novel 
scene, and they could not refrain from expressing their 
admiration at the enterprise and prowess of Cortés 
and his followers in undertaking so vast a conquest. 
God’s aid alone could have enabled them to succeed as 
they had done.” 

The army remained here over the following day, 
chiefly to cxamine the place as intended head-quarters 
of a besieging force. It was found satisfactory; and 
while arrows were prepared und the wounded tended, 

32 Bernal Diaz names two of them. 

¥ He evea wilied that his bones should there be entombed, arequest which 
was not carried out, 

1@*No eran cosas de hombre: humanos.. .que ayan hecho ningunoe 


vasallos 
tan grandes servic + -y dello hacian relacic tad.’ Bernat 
aerate Pca gh 7 lo ca inne a 
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the general advanced along the causeway leading to 
Mexico and expended his remaining ammunition in 
the useless capture of the temple fortress of Xoloc,* 
during which a number of soldiers were wounded, 
though the enemy suffered considerably. After offer- 
ing to heaven the fiery sacrifice of pagan temple, the 
army proceeded through Tiseopan without halting, 
for thoy had no ammunition, and this place had been 
examined on the previous espeitien, This unex- 
pected haste encouraged the Mexicans to come forth 
in great numbers and attack the baggage train and 
rear. Owing to the level nature of the ground the 
cavalry found no difficulty in repelling them, yet they 
caused more trouble, and succeeded cven in carrying 
off two of the favorite equerries* of Cortés. He was 
deeply grieved at the loss, and partly with a view to 
avenge them, partly to inflict a lesson which should 
save the army from such annoyance, he formed an 
ambuscade beside the road with twenty horse. Seeing 
the other ten horses engaged as formerly in covering 
the rear, the Mexicans continued their pursuit. At 
favorable moment the hidden horsemen appeared, and 
soon over a hundred of the flower of the Mexicans lay 
dead upon the ground," their rich panoplies, dresses, 
and arms offering a pleasing addition to the already 
heavy plunder. Freed from further molestation, the 
army proceeded through Azcapuzalco and Tenayocan 
to Quauhtitlan, all deserted. Here the army clus- 
tered round camp fires of green wood, wet from a 
recent shower and supperless. Next morning they 
followed the route already pursued during the flight 
from Mexico, round Zumpango Lake through Citlal 
tepec, and thence through Acolman to Tezeuco.“* 


“At the junctions of the causeways which led from the different shore: 
to the southern avenus of Mexico. The place is also known as Acachi 


“Bernal Diaz states that Cortés was preparing an ambuscade with tex 
hhoree aud four equerries when he fell into one himaseif aud lost the two, whom 
lhe names, Alarmed at his delay, Alvarado went back to look for him. Joo. cit, 
‘This is less likely than the versicn of Cortés. 

‘Nobles they are termed, and Herrera doubles the number. 

44 Prescott and others intimate that they passed between the lakes, from 
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A mass of booty and slaves being now at hand, a 
general distribution was ordered, the second in Tez- 
cuco. Again, says Bernal Diaz, Cortés disregarded 
his promises and secured not only for himself the ob- 
jectionable fifth, but allowed his favorites to carry off 
the prettiest women before they were brought forward 
at auction. Many who remembered the former tricks 
hid their women and said they had eseaped, or they de- 
clared them free servants from allied tribes; while a few 
managed to obtain a private branding, paying the fifth 
required. A large proportion of the soldiers were 8 
heavily in debt for stores and fifths that their booty 
left them no surplus.* 

While the reconnoitring expeditions had on the 
whole been fraught with pecuniary benefit and glory, 
they had nevertheless served to open the eyes of 
many to the difficulty of the great purpose, the cap- 
ture of Mexico. This was particularly the case with 
the Velazquez party, whose adhesion before the Te- 
peaca campaign had been compulsory, and after it 
mercenary in its motives. Every obstacle to them ap- 
peared terrible, magnified through constant fear of the 
dreaded stone of sacrifice, on which so many comrades 
had already been laid. And this they were encoun- 
tering for what? the advancement of an envied usurper | 
and a pecuniary reward far beneath their expectations. 
The failure at Iztapalapan, the repeated inroads of 
the Mexicans, unabashed by constant repulscs, and 
the hardships of the campaigns, panticllany the last, 
all tended to support their arguments against Cortés’ 
plans as chimerical, involving long delays, constant 
toil, and waste of life, and with poor recompense save 
for Cortés and his favorites. 

Presently the affair assumed the color of conspiracy, 
headed by Antonio de Villafaiie, a common soldicr 
Quaubtitlan to Acolman, but Cortéa mentions Ziletepec, which may be iden: 
tical with Citlaltepec, as mentioned by Herrera, or Xilotzinco, about to 
leagues eastward, as given by Ixtlilxochitl. Bernal Diaz also appears to in- 
dicate the northera rou 


te, 
Bernal Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 129. 
‘Hist. Max., You. 1. 3 
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‘ 
from Zamora, who is claimed by Herrera to have had 
the active or passive sympathy of some three hundred 
malcontents, nearly one third of the army. The pro- 
fessed abject. was to secure a pliable leader who would 
consult the wishes of the soldiers, even those desirous 
of returning. Such a man, and withal of great in- 
fluence and valor, was Verdugo, the brother-in-law of 
the all-powerful patron Velazquez, and him the con- 
spirators chose as the new captain-general, unknown 
to himself, since he might prove too honorable to en- 
gage in plots against the commander. As a reward 
for his own efforts Villafaiie claimed the position of 
alguacil mayor, while other friends and influential men 
of Narvaez were assured of the remaining offices, 
from alcalde mayor and maestre de campo downward, 
now held by the retainers of Cortés, as well as a share 
in the arms and other effects of the doomed number.” 
It was arranged that when Cortés was seated at table 
with his intimate friends, as Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, 
and Tépia, a letter was to be handed him, as if coming 
from his father, and while he was reading, the conspir- 
ators should fall on and stab him and his supporters, 
since all must be removed who might, prove trouble- 
some. The new officers were thereupon to be pro- 
daimed, together with the liberal plan agreed on, by 
which it was hoped to allure even the friends of Cortés. 
There were too many in the seerct, however, and 
Cortés was a man of magnetic influence. At tho 
eleventh hour, two days after the return from 
Xochimileo, says Diaz, an accomplice, struck with 
coupunction, rushed distractedly to the feet of Cortés 
and implored pardon for having even dared to listen to 
the vile machinations. He thereupon revealed the 
plot and stated that Villafane carried the names and 
details on a list in his breast-pocket. Cortés quietly 
summoned his captains. He represented the need for 
“Berns! Diaz assumes that more than ane coy ‘was to be a} 
: qocel op 


tain 
Tointed. ‘Para boluerse a Cuba, y deshazer a Cartons ‘all the ox; 
‘given by Gomara, Hist. Mez., 173. 
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a “remedy, since, besides the scandal, it was evident 
that all the Spaniards must perish if once they turned 
one ogainst the other; and to this end not only de- 
clared foes but allies would join.”” 

Attended by Sandoval and others, Cortés hastened 
to the house of the accused and found several persons 
assembled. Some were secured as they sought escape. 
Villafatic found time to take a paper from his breast 
and tear it in pieces, but Cortés gathered and ar- 
ranged them,® and was grieved to read the names of 
quite a number of promising persons whom he had 
honored and regarded as friends. ‘Villafatie con- 
fossed the details of the plot, which had been forming 
since the Tepeaca campaign. A court-martial was held, 
presided over by Cortés himself, and there being no 
doubt of his guilt, the accused was condemned to 
death and promptly hanged from the window of his 
dwelling.” 

Cortés had probably no doubt regarding the guilt of 
the persons named on the list, but the prosecution 
of so many notable men might not be prudent, and 
would only widen the breach between himself and the 
malcontents and gain them sympathy. The day fol- 
lowing the execution the general called a mecting. 
Many were the consciences that pricked their possvs- 
sors to trembling on that occasion. But the sage 
Cortés preferred the traitors should risk their necks 
in winning for him Mexico, rather than himself to 
break them with a rope. 


Such are in substance the words used by Cortés in his ruation to the 
emperor. 'E cémo yo vi qne so me habia reveludo tan. gran traicion, dl 
gracias 4 nuestro Scftor, porque en aquello consistia cl remedio.' Cartua, 2 
“So Corts intimates, while Herrera states that Villafaie hastened to 
your the paper. His throat Leing pressed, alout half of it was rescued. dee, 
ib. i. cap. i Ho farther sayy that Sandoval was scot to make tho arrest; 
but Bernal Diaz asserts that Coriés went in person, which is likely under the 
ciestastencer, and took froma Vilaohos reat ts Gopen. Peeling: thereon 
fo many names of quality he eatsed it to be rumored that the man fiad eaten 
it, or part of it. Misi. Verdad., 135-7. Clavigero assumes that the culprit 
revealed the names, and that Corte preferred not to beliove him. Soria 
Mes., iii. 101, Torture failed to extort any names from him, writes Torque- 
, i. 528, and those on the list he declared to be merely of men whom he 
intendad to sound. 
‘Tn alealde y yo lo condensmoa & muerte.’ Cortés, Cartas, 209. 
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Napoleon, who in national warfare could open with 
his sword the veins of the people until there poured 
forth torrents of blood, shrank in horror from blood 
shed in civil broils. It was policy with Cortés, how- 
ever. So, after finishing his narration of the con- 
spiracy, he coolly informed them that Villafaiie had 
refused to reveal his accomplices,.and he could not 
therefore name the guilty, There were no doubt 
men amongst them with real or fancied grievances 
which may have induced them to harbor resentment; 
but let them frankly state their wrongs and he would 
seek to right them. If he had erred, let: the error be 
named. The conclusion of the affair ercated gencral 
satisfaction, Thankful for their escape, the guilty 
sought both by words and deeds to prove their de- 
votion, and although Cortés kept his eye upon 
them, there was no indication that he suspected any. 
Ho rathor sought to win them back with favors.” So 
impressed were his intimate followers by the risk to 
which so valuable a life had been Cie that they 
insisted on his accepting a body-guard of twelve elect 
men, under the command of Antonio de Quifiones, an 
hidalgo of Zamora," who watched over him day and 
night. 

‘Bernal Diaz atats that he frightened many by having them arrested and 
threatened with trial; probably those seized with Villafatie. Ovielo, iii. 515, 
mentions Escudero us executed for plotting; but this is doubiful._ As for Ver: 


dugo, he hecame rogilor of Merico, and in 1599 alealde He afterward 
joined Guzman’a expedition and settled at Tonali in Jalisco. Rezo», in Cortés, 









“This was Cortes’ own idea, says Bernal Dias an be spoenil ip no to 
him. Mist, Verdad., 137, Quifiones was succeeded by Francisco de 
‘enesas [Terrazas]. [xlilzochidl, Hiat. Chich., 313. 
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Paaszs or Herorsm—Tae Bricantixes uron Tae Lake—Drvision oF 
‘Forces BETWEEN ALVARADO, SANDOVAL, AND Ot1D—Deseztion, Car- 
TURE, AND EXECUTION oF XICOTENCATL—DEPARTURE OF THE TROOPS 
ynom Tezcvco—Navat Barrig—Possiasion TAKEN OF THE CAUSE- 
waxs—Ar Ons Pour Coxrés oxexrucrxpiy Gauss ENTRANCE 10 THE 
Crrv-—Bor 1s Daves oor. 


Tue ideal heroic character is to be viewed from two 
standpoints: the effect of heroism on the hero, and 
on the world. A very bad person may do mankind a 
great service. An evil-minded man, while sinking his 
soul yot deeper in corruption, may bring benofactions 
upon society. But even a fairly good man cannot in- 
crease his innate nobleness of character while doing 
injury to his fellows. 

I do not know that the claim of good man was ever 
advanced for Hernan Cortés, except, indeed, by that 
strange fanaticism which, dazed ty one object, fails 
to see other objects, or the terrible means for their 
attainment. e and his followers formed a sad mix- 
ture of good aad evil, in which the latter predomi- 
nated, iP judged by the moral standard which they 
had formed for themselves as soldiers of the cross. 
The grossest, injustice, the most horrible wickedness 
constituted part of their moral ideal, so that while 
fighting for the highcst morality they were the most 
immoral of mea. Long after the conquest was con- 


summated, under the ministrations of men of picty 
fon 
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and ability, it would seem that the weapons used by 
these conquerors, who at times justified murder as 
the highest morality, were still instinct with blood, 
even as the cornel-wood spear with which the king of 
Thrace transfixed the unhappy, Polydorus springs into 
life instinct with the blood of Priam’s slaughtered son. 

Cortés was not an idealist after the manner of 
Columbus. Both were full of egoism; the spiritual- 
mindedness of both was essentially selfish. They 
would both dictate terms to God and their king, that 
for so much service they must, have so much reward. 
Both were full of the follies of their day; but Colum- 
bus displayed a grave, unconscious folly, while Cortés 
consciously indulged in all the follies of lust and 
cruclty that prudence admitted or his aim demanded. 
Cortés abandoned himself to ambition; Columbus to 
brooding thought. The insanity of reckless adventure 
was not the insanity of Columbus, who nevertheless 
“was as mad as any lunatic in his own way. Com- 
manding energy and practical daring wore as con- 
spicuous in Cortés as in Columbus; but it happened 
that the aims of Columbus were of greater import to 
the race than those of Cortés. 

How alike, and yet how different, these men! 
Cortés was impetuous and extravagant; Columbus 
calm, calculating, and prudent. One was full of joyous 
activity, the simple exercise of which was his greatest 
pleasure; obligations of overy sort sat lightly on him; 
the other was but an instrument in the hands of 
providence. Both were ambitious, both excessively 
religious; but Cortés, in the main, made religion 
subservient to advancement, as before noted, while 
mundane glories to Columbus were hollow indeed 
heside his heavenly aspirations. Roth were exceed- 
ingly great men; Both became ‘stkinent by a selfish 
adventure of sclf; but Columbus saw the New World 
through the glorious haze of immortality, while Cortés 
viewed Mexico under the lightly woven covering of 
personal ambition. 
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Cortés was an Antony rather than a Cxsar, nor did 
he lack that one great gift of Antony’s, subordinatio1 
as we have seen. He was not 80 greatly i in love with 
himself, stood not so greatly in awe of himself, as 
Cesar; he was possessed of finer perceptions and fecl- 
ings, and with consummate versatility could drop him- 
self out of his plans as occasion required. Nor was 
Cortés without imagination and the wsthetic sense, 
though of a grosser and sensual kind; but it is not 
in great men that we are to look for the swelling har- 
monies of nature. 





A turning-point was now reached in the campaign. 
The brigantines were completed, and the siege could 
begin. The day for the ontry of tho vossols into tho 
Take was a gala day, inaugurated with the communion 
and festive with the concourse of gayly attired spec- 
tators.' After prayer and a discourse the flags with 
mame and royal arms were hoisted on cach “vessel? 
amid salvos and cheers, and the dams being broken, 
thei gallant fleet floated down the canal to the placid 

lake. 

While the mute bunting was thus proclaiming Span- 
ish supremacy over these inland waters, a To Deum, 
in which joined a thousand voices, echoed aloud the 
gratitude of every heart. Each vessel was placed in 
charge of a captain® with twenty-four Spaniards, of 


1 Several leading authors assume this to haveoccurred on the 28th of April, 
when Cortés musieredl his forces. Ile says nothing about the for:nal launch 
‘on that occasion, ani it is hardly likely that two such performances could 
have been effected in ono day. 

"Las vanderas Reales, y otras vanderas del nombre quo #0 dezia ser ol 
‘yergantin. fal, Verda, 138. Txthilxochitf asxxmes that the 
flag-ship was named Veiellin, [lis Ch'ch. 313-14, but this appearsto be based 
ra, who pl phces Villafcrto ‘ot sa at the 

ycurt Uelieves that the vesscls were, nam 
















after the a 
1f 20, tho flag-ship may have been called San Pedro, after his pa: 
all wero floa‘cil a storm came which threatened to break them cao against the 
©. Torjuemada, i, 82, 

yeir names arpear Wo have been Tuan Rodrizucz dec Villefucrts of 
Juan Jaramillo of Salvatierra, Francisco Rodrigues, Mayaritio of 
, Cristiébal Flores of Valeueia, Juan Gureia Holguin of Caceres, Cara 
sajal of Zamora, Pedro Barha of Seville, Gervaimo Ruiz do la Mota of Buirgos, 
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whom about six were cross-bowmen and arquebusiers, 
some artillerists to manage the bronze gun, and twelve 
rowers, six to each side. The boats were evidently 
half-decked.* 

Active preparations were now made to begin the 
siege. Tlascaltecs, Huexotzincas, Cholultecs, Chal- 
cans, and other allies were summoned to send in con- 
tingents by Whitsunday, the latter to assemble at 
Chalco, and the Tlascaltecs at Tezcuco. Though but 
ten days’ notice was given, the last named presented 
themselves in the camp before the appointed time to 
the number of over fifty thousand, which was increased 
hy later reénforcement 

‘As they approached Tezcuco under the guidance 
of Ojeda, and commanded notably by Chichimecatl 
and Xicoteneat] junior, they spread out in one long 
serpentine file, bristling with iztli pomts and brill- 
iant with shields aud armor covered with variegated 
devices and flowing plumage, while at intervals 


Pedro de Briones of Salsmanes, Rodrigo Morejon de Lovera of Medina del 
Campo, Antonio de Sotelo of Zamora, Juan do Portillo of Portillo, and Miguel 
Diaz de Auz, Martin Lopez, the ship-builder, aloo joined, in the character of 
chicf pilot. Herrera, d lib. i. cap. xii. xxi., has Francisco de Verdugo, 
of Arévalo, insiead of Diaz de Auz, but Bernal Dinz names him as one of the 
company captaina under Olid, and he ought to know better in this respect. 
‘He also names a second Caravajal, Zamora, a ship-master, afterward settled 
in Oajacs, Colmenero, Gines Nortes, and Lerma, Tia. Verdad., 138, 

‘The émallest: was soon ect aside as useless. There was some trouble in 
obtaining rowers, owing in a great measure to the employment in Spain of 
criminalé in that capacity. Hidalgos shrank from anything that could be re- 

jot as common lator, and oven ordinary sailors refused to handiea branded 
implement. In this dilemma a list waa made of all natives of seaports, and 
‘of those known to be able fishermen, and finally the selected number were 
ordered to take the oar, regardless of caste. 

$80 says Cortés, Cartes, 208, Bernal Diaz as usual implies a emaller num- 
ber by stating that Cortés sent to ask for only 20,000 men from tho republics, 
Mist. Verdat., 137-8. The Cholultecs, he says, who had maintained a neu 
tral attitude since the massacre there, sent a small force under their own 
captain. Gomara allows 60,000 allies to come; Vetancurt 90,000, of whom 
60,000 are Tlascaltecs; Clavigero limits the arrival to 50,000 Tlaacaltecs, the 
Siete number of allios ewelling gredvally to over 200,000, while Herrere 
makes that number arrive within two days; Ixtlilxochitl names thirteen chiefs, 
‘who commanded the 54.00) ‘Tlascaltecs (a misprint gives 5000, and some 
thoae louding the 10,000 Huexotzineas: he also allows 10,000 Cholultecs ; of 
is own Tezoucans he claims over 200,000 to have come, 0,000 each being. 
farnislied by the provinees of Tezcuco, Utumba, Tziuhcobta, and Chalco, wit 
‘Tepeaca, Quaubnabuac, etc.; 6000 chiefs or nobles joined besides from Teacuco, 
and 50,000 laborersin addition, it seems. Hist, Chich.,313; Hor. Crueldades, 20. 
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waved high the banners of the different corps. Cortés 
went forth to meet them with grand demonstrations, 
and as they marched past loud vivas® rent the air. 

On the 28th of April Cortés had mustered his 
forces and found that, with the several reénforcements 
lately arrived, there were present over nine hundred 
Spaniards, of whom eighty-six were horsemen aud 
one hundred and eighteen cross-bowmen and arque- 
busiers;’ the rest being armed with swords and shields 
and the more formidable pikes. They were well pro- 
tected with cotton armor, many having cuirasses and 
corselets, and small weapons were not wanting. The 
artillery consisted of three heavy iron guns, fifteen 
smaller pieces of bronze, mostly distributed among 
the vemsalas with ten quintals of powder and a quan- 
tity of shot, while some fifty thousand arrows had 
been furnished by the Tezeucan towns, all fitted 
according to pattern with copper tips* 

Not only had the Spaniards, particularly the new 
recruits, been well exercised in cavalry movements, 
target practice, fencing, and pike drill, but the allies 
had been trained to a certain extent in European 
tactics. For efficiency and good conduct this army 
rose fur above any yet mustered in the Indies. In 
the usual speech before the ranks, Cortés pointed out 
how God had favored them with constant victories 
and with reénforeements which had nearly doubled 
their number and resources. They might indeed be 
hopeful, for holy was their cause. Full of contidence 
they could march against the only stronghold yet 
opposed to them, avenge their slaughtered Fonaradea; 
and win riches and glory for themselves. 

Viuael Emperador nuestro softor, y Castilla, Castillo, Tlascala, Tlascala ? 
Demat Ditz, loo eit. Te took three’ days fur the nusiliaris to enter, says 
jeda, and great as Was Tezcuco, there was not room for them. /errera, dec, 
iii, Kb. i. cap. xii. Bernal Diaz reduces the days to hours 

'Cértés, Cartas, 206. Gomara agrees, Hie. Mex., 191, but Bernal Diaz 
gives the number a8 84 horsemen, 60 soldiers with swords, shiclis, ard lances, 
wo Aotao hall «dose tawrae furniohed 4000 each within eight days. ‘The 
feathers wore faatencd by the archers with glue from the cactle root. They 
kopt two strings and as many catches, and maintained thoir skill by taxgot 
practice. Id. 
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On Whitmonday, the 20th of May, an apportion- 
ment of the troops was made to Alvarado, Olid, and 
Sandoval, who led the cavalry in person, but directed 
the movements of the infantry through captains, and 
of the allies through native chiefs. Each received 
from twenty-four to thirty horsemen, and one liundred 
and fifty infantry, divided into two or three battalions, 
with a proportionate number of arquebusicrs, cross- 
bowmen, guns, and ammunition, besides from twenty 
to forty thousand allies. To Sandoval was given the 
smallest number of horse and the largest number of 
allies, those gathered at Chalco having orders to 
await him, while Alvarado received a full half of the 
Tlascaltee force, with whom the Tonatiuh was a great 
favorite. To this leader Tlacopan was assigned for 
head-quarters; to Olid, Coyuhuacan; and Sandoval re- 
ceived orders to complete the destruction of Iztapa- 
Japan, and then to advance through Coyuhuacan and 
along one of the southern causeways, and there to 
select his head-quarters, under the protection of the 
brigantines. These appointments and orders under- 
went several changes during the siege. For himself 
Cortés sclcctod tho managomont of the floot, whoroon 
s0 much depended during the opening of the siego, 
and in addition to its ships’ companics of three hun. 
dred men he was supported by scvcral thousand 
allies, chiefly Tezcucans under Ixtlilxochitl, who at- 
tended in a large number of canoes. This selection 
lurdly pleased the army, which considered their oper- 
ations the most important and dangerous, and there- 
fore in need of Cortés’ supervision. But he evidently 
never intended to remain with the fleet except at the 
Deginning.* 

©The diotribution of forces wo given by Cortés stands thun: To Alvarado, 
BOhorse, 18 arqucbusiers and arciers. 130 word and shield men, and over 
25,000 ‘Tiascaltecs; to Olid, 33 hone, 18 archers and arqucbusiers, 169 sword 
unt shield 1 ‘over 20,000 allies; to Sandoval, 24 horse, 4 arquebusters, 

clelmen, and over 30,006 allies from Huexolzinco, 

7. "Others differ more or leas, some giving 


devails that harly accord with the totals, Bernal Diaz names as Alvarado's 
tlee captains his brother Jorge de Alvardo, Gutierre de Badajoz, and 








1 ani 
a, and Chaleo. 
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The following day the allied forces apportioned to 
Alvarado and Olid were ordered to march in advance, 
for greater convenience, to the border of Tezeuco 
province and there await the Spaniards. Not man: 
hours after their departure a messenger appeared wit! 
the announcement that Xicotencatl, the companion 
general of Chichimecatl, had disappeared. Inquiries 
revealed that shortly before his cousin Piltecuhtli had 
been severcly and wantonly struck by a soldier during 
a quarrel over some carriers. In order to save the 
soldier from the wrath of Cortés, Ojeda, the Spanish 
inspecting officer over the allicd forces, smoothed the 
anatter and sent the injured nobleman home. It was 
claimed by some that this outrage had so wounded 
Xicotencatl that he followed his cousin. Others as- 
sumed that both chicts were in love with the same 
woman, and that Xicotencatl could not bear to leave 
his rival alone in the field. But the true reason lay 
no doubt in his dislike to fight for the Spaniards, 
whom he had never ccased to oppose, openly and in 
secret, as invaders bent on the enslavement of the 
whole country. This idea, if faint at first, had become 
more fixed with every fresh blow ogainst his personal 
ambition, such as the firat series of defeats which 
plucked from him his just renown; the cqual or per- 
haps superior position ‘assigned in the native army to 
Chichimecatl, of whom he appears to have been deeply 


Andrés de Monjaras, the laiter an agreeable, bright-faced follow of about 
‘32 years, always suffering from a Lotharian disease which prevented him 
from doing anything. ‘Tho three captains under Olid were Andrés de Tapia, 






& growing favorite uf Cortés’, Francisco Verdugo, the unconscious fellow-cou: 
apirator of Villafete, and Francisco de Lugo, the aatural son of a prominent 
Cétaterholder at Medins del Campo, Sandoval had but two captairs, the in 
sinuating Pedro de Ireio, and Luis Marin of Sin Licar, a muscular and 





lashing fellow, of Monjaraz’ age, with an open blonde face, somewhat pitted, 
and posseased of a volubla tongue. Hist. Verdad., 139, 240, 245, Ixtlilxochit! 
Givesa longer list, which is clearly wrong in many respecta, and be adds some 
Eames of native leaders, Alvarado kept the Tlascaltecs of Tizatlan and ‘To 

sticpae; Olid those of Oooteluleo and Quiahuistlon. Hit. Chich., 313 1. 
Fie feruer wtates tat his namosace joined Corts’ fleet with 10,000 cates, 
containing 50,000 T'ezencans, of whom 8000 were nobles. Jdor. C'rueldades, 21. 
SSrusscur de Bourbourg follows this author in many respect, improving some- 
‘what on tho names, Herrera, namea five of the anb-captains, among them 
Hernando do Lerma of Galicia. dee, ii ib. i. cap. x 
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jealous; and the prospect of a wearisome and un- 
rofitable campaign, whercin he must be content to 
gure aso subordinate, not only of Alvarado, but 
sudject perhaps to the orders of petty Spanish off- 
cers, All this became too galling to his proud spirit, 
and with a few followers he turned toward his 
mountain home. 

It would never do to countenance desertion, and 
by so prominent a man, at the very opening of a 
campaign; and Cortés immediately sent a number of 
troopers in pursuit, with instructions to represent to 
the chief the gravity of his offence, which cast a heavy 
stain on Tlascaltec honor, and to persuade him to re- 
turn. They speedily overtook him, only to meet with 
insolence. He would not go back; if his people had 
listened to him they would not now be tools and ser- 
vanta of a horde of foreigners. With this roply the 
troops were forced to return. “This cacique is incor- 
rigiblo,” exclaimed Cortés, ‘ and will ever be a traitor 
and counsellor to evil. I have had enough of him!” 
The troopers were at once sent back, accompanied by 
an alguacil and some trusty Tlascaltec nobles, with 
orders to arrest the fugitive and bring him to Tez- 
cuco. In a letter to the republican lords, Cortés at 
the sume time complained of the desertion and its 
grave influence, and declared that according to Spanish 
law the penalty was death. They replied that the same 
punishment obtained in Tlascala; and not only do they 
appear to have actively aided in surrendering the cul- 
prit, but they declared all his property, including 
wives and slaves, confiscated to the crown, against 
which he had sinned." Indeed, the arrogance of the 
Chichimestecle Banal Dias ie Pender 190; whieh et te aa lie moe, 

‘Some time later when Ojeda went to'Tlascala for supplies he brought 
bback the confiscated property, including « quantity of treasure, and 30 
women, the daughters, servanta, e1e.. of Xicotencath, Torguemalay i. S38, 
‘The Tlascaltec laws were severe, ‘E i'odio’ particolore, che portavano a quel 

incipe, il cui orguylio wom polovano pits soflrire." Clnvlyero, Stork Ment., 

Some Tlascaltecs say his father had warned Cortés against ‘hia son, 


urged his death. Bernal Diuz, loc. cit. Herrera observes that he could 
hardly have been seized without Tlascaltec aid. dec. iil, Ub. 1, cap. xvii. 
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young chief does not seem to have endeared him to 
the other rulers. Instantly on his arrival he was 
sentenced and hanged on a very high gallows, while 
the crier and interpreter announced his crime. 

The execution of so prominent a chief, heir to one 
of the rulers among his best allies, was an act which 
few besides Cortés would have ventured on; but, he 
saw the necessity for a firm observance of discipline, 
and was not deceived in the salutary effect which it 
had on the allies.” There were not many Tlascaltecs 
left. in Tezcuco, or a serious demonstration might have 
occurred; as it was, the mantle and maxtli of the de- 
ceased wore secured, and an eager contest ensued for 
them as relics. Axayacatzin Xicotencatl had achieved 
fame before the advent of the Spaniards.” 

Alvarado and Olid had set out from Tezcuco for 
Tlacopan with their Spanish forces on the 22d of 
May,™ taking the same route by which Cortés had 
returned from the Xcchimileo campaign, and though 
longer than that north of Tezcuco Lake, yet it was 
easier and safer. On approaching Acolman, Olid sent 
a party in advance to secure quarters, and when Alva- 
rado arrived: he found every house bearing the green 
bough on the roof, which indicated occupancy. This 
raised a tumult between the parties, and even the 
captains would have come to blows but for the inter- 








¥2Qjeda,in Herrera, lor. cit... Solis, Hist, Mex.,ii.379, thinks that it would 
have been ‘hazardous to hang kim at Tezcuco, where many Thascaltecs were 
tthered ; but he forgeta that nearly all this people had already set ont for 
jexico, “His supposition is based on Bernal Diaz, who intimates that he was 
hot hanged in Tezouco. Alvaralo had plended for his lio, and Cortés, while 
piste complimes, rertly onlored the algusell to despa hm 11. 
Ferdail., 139. 

"3 Cortés divided the lordship of the chieftain afterward between his two 
sons, and tho namo of Xicotencatl haa becn perpetuated by more than one 
line, as Camargo shows in his Hist, Tlaz. ‘Two officers of that name figured 
daring the American invasion of 1847 in defence of their country. Braserur 
de Bourbourg, Mist. Nat. Civ.y iv. 447. 

M4 Most writers say the 10th, misled by an error in Cortéa, Cortas, 208; and 
this error causes Prescott, among others, to fall into more than one mistake, 
which he upholds with vain arguments, On earlier pages in the Carcus are 
given datts in somection with roligios festivale which show that, Whitsun- 

xy fell on the 19th of May, and the departure took place throe days later. 
Bernal Diaz gives the 13th, and says that the Xicotencatl aifair hed detained 
thom a day. " He afterward varies the data. 
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ference of friends. Informed of the trouble, Cortés 
took steps to reconcile them, although the two leaders 
never renewed their former intimacy. 

On the evening of the fourth day they reached 
Tlacopan, which was deserted, as were all the towns 
along the route.'® Late as was the hour, forages and 
reconnoissances were made, involving a skirnfish with 
the Mexicans. The following day, Sunday, Olid pro- 
ceeded to Chapultepee to cut the aqueduct which 
supplied the city, a task which involved another en- 
counter wherein a score of Mexicans fell. Meanwhile 
the canals were filled and other obstacles removed 
which might impede a free advance, and foraging 
tours were made. The Mexicans continued to harass 
the opcrations with repcated sallics, and finally Alva- 
rado, with characteristic rashness, pursued them until 
his troops were well advanced between the houses and 
bridges. The Mexicans, who had retreated on pur- 
pose, now rolled back upon his front and flanks, The 
roofs, hitherto descrted, teemed with slingers and 
archers, who showered their missiles with terrible 
effect, while from the lanes and openings between the 
houses sprang numbers who assailed the cramped 
soldicrs with their long lances, swords, and clubs, and 
leaped back into their holes and canoes and behind 
breastworks whenever they were pressed. The allies 
were ordered back, and the Spaniards slowly retreated, 
with a loss of cight killed and fifty wounded, glad to 
be relieved from their strait. 

Olid was highly incensed with Alvarado for his rash- 
ness, and regardless of all remonstrance he seized the 
pretext to hasten the departure to his own camp at 
Coyuhuacan, He established his head-quarters on 
Corpus Christi day, the 30th of May, and from this 
date, accordingly, lavigero and many others date the 
beginning of the sicge. ‘The causeway leading thence 

to Mexico was broken, and he sought for several days 


They passed round Zur {Quauhtitlen and Tenayo- 
can. Covel Garten tt; Berkel Dio, Hat Pendeds 13 
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HOW THE MEXICANS VIEW IT. 3 


to cover the breaches and gain a footing upon it, but 
without success, The Mexican warriors displayed 
great spirit, and their leaders are to be blamed for 
not energetically assuming the offensive and attack- 
ing the two camps. : 


The Mexicans had not quite understood the drift 
of Cortés’ delay and preliminary mancuvres. When 
they found two camps established, the aqueduct de- 
stroyed, and earnest preparations in progress for in- 
vestment, their eyes were opened; but they were 
then too bewildered to act with promptness and 

recision, The chronicles relate that Quauhtemotzin 
eld a grand council to consider the situation, and 
to some the spirit of the people for peace or war, 
so that there might be no faltering when necessity 
came. A number indecd of the elder and wiser lords, 
partigntly of the Montezuma faction, spoke of the 
formidable enginery and strength of the Spaniards, 
and their host of allies, and expressed fears of failure. 
With the occupation of all the surrounding territory, 
and the influx of people from abroad, the food supply 
might fall short, and famine and sickness ensue. but 
the young men and the warriors, as might be ex- 
pected, would listen to no counsollor whose words 
implied cowardice; they were enthusiastic for resist- 
aneo, and formed too numcrous a party to allow the 
entertaining of peace proposals. Quauhtemotzin cau- 
tiously refrained from committing himsclf,* but re- 


M6 <Jamia quisieron Pas [the Aztece]; y aunque A Ia postre In rosibieron, 
1 Rei no la nceptd, porque al principio, contra su Consejo, la relusaron.* 
Torquemada, i. 572. mara says the same, but Duran, the historian of bis 
dynasty, declarcs that ho loved too much to rule and to display his personal, 
sake gees tog to 20 pl proposals. diet. Use us: ii oo On the bo 
lowing pazes ho gives @ speech by this ruler, painting the shame ant ev! 
frreatcr’” Bofore ths, Soconling to the naive rewerdo of Habegna, Cortia 
[iTinitat Guashtemotess cules prone af security. to a eosterence in 
order to explain his motives for tho campaign. Not wishing to appear afraid, 
the Aztec inonarh came to the rendezvous near Acachinanca, in a ntate 
‘arrived in a brigantine. He re- 
h sovercizmn, the revolt, precipi- 
jurdervus plot, aud the subsequent 
‘These unjastifiable and 
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minded the assembly that the oracles of their gods 
and heroic ancestors had above all to be listened to 
in so important a matter as the preservation of the 
homes and sacred temples intrusted to their care. 
He knew well what answer would come from the 
priests, whose possessions, wealth, and honors de- 
pended on the exclusion of invaders, aiming above all 
at the overthrow of their religion. ‘‘My people shall 
not fear the enemy,” spake the war-god Tisitaile 
pochtli, “for the allied hosts will not persevere long 
in the sicge, and I will scatter the Castilians now as 
hitherto.” This utterance suited many views, and 
the declaration for war was solemnized by sacrifices 
of human beings, including the four Spaniards lately 
captured.’” 

newed efforts were made to fortify and supply 
the city, and canoes were collected to aid in the defence. 
With insolent assurance, derived from the oracles, 
corps of warriors would advance close to the Spanish 
camps and vent their feelings with insults and menaces, 
“Men of evil, youshall pay for your madness! Behold, 
the gods have already feasted on your bodies!” they 
cried, flinging in among the horrified soldiers pieces 
of their sacrificed comrades. ‘‘ Our snakes shall drink 
your blood, and our tigera devour your flesh, though 
they are already satiated therewith. And you, in- 
famous Tlascaltecs, slaves and traitors! you shall 
atone for your misdeeds; you shall dio a bad doath, 
and furnish flesh for our banqucts! Behold!” And 


inhuman ontmges he had come tonvenge: and he wonld not stay his hand 


til tho enemies of his king and God had been driven forth. Quauhtemotzin 





Herrera, dec. ii lib. i. ca 
5 Dien cteo que fueré mud 
Gomara, loc, cit. ‘The limbe of the Spaniards were seat to different prov- 
inces to frighten the inhabitants. Beraal Diar, Hist Verdad., 135. 
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therewith they threw in disjointed pieces of dusky 
human bodies, ‘‘ We shall not rest till your land is 
desolated, and not a man or woman left to perpetuate 
your vile race.” Unabashed by this tirade the Tlas- 
ealtecs told them not to threaten like women, but to 
act like men. Still it were better for them to yield 
unless they wished to be destroyed. 


Cortés had been delayed till the fleet should be fully 
repared. On the 3ist of May, following Corpus 
hristi day, he was able to despatch Sandoval, who, 
reénforced by some forty thousand allies awaiting him 
on the Chaleo border, marched against Iztapalapan. 
Although severely crippled by Cortés’ expedition, this 
town still figured. as a stronghold of too great im- 
portance to be left in the rear. Advised of the 
movement, the Mexicans hurried by road and water 
to aid in covering the retreat of the inhabitants. 
Suddenly smoke columns were observed in different 
parts of the lake, and cries of alarm ran through the 
town. Yct moreand more hurriedly the people fled,and 
while one body of warriors retired along the causeway 
to Mexico, others departed in canoes. The Spanish 
forces pressed onward in close pursuit, and slaughter, 
pillage, and torch accompanied them. The chief cause 
of the panic was the appearance of the brigantines, 
which had set sail shortly after Sandoval’s departure, 
attonded by a largo number of Tezcucan canoos# 
whose object was to codperate against Iztapalapan. 
On approaching it the vessels passed close to a steep 
rocky isle, the Tepepulco, since known as El Peiiol 
del Marqués,” oecupied by a large number of fugitives 
who shouted defiance, and showered stones and arrows. 
Finding that Sandoval required no aid, Cortés re- 

18 IxtlilxechitI states in one place thet his namesake remained at Tezeaco 
Sanpe’” Yo Ruther wlan tye lows hin ts ecoompasy Core wih 10008 
eances. Hor. Cruetdacdee, 21; Relacion, 314, The canoes which new attended 


‘the fleet appear to have served chiefly as transports, 
1? Gwand oven tinder repoblican Tale by the heire of Cortée, os a tetsontil 
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solved to inflict a lesson on the insolent islanders. 
The Mexicans appeared confident in the impregnable 
strength of the rock, and gave so warm a reception to 
the hundred and fifty men with whom Cortés began 
to climb it, that fully a score were wounded at the 
onset. The brigantines turned their guns upon them, 
however, and under this cover the soldiers speedily 
ined the summit, there to wreak bloody vengeance. 
Sot a man was spared, only the women and children. 
“It was a beautiful victory!” exclaims Cortes. 
While they were pillaging, a largo fleet of canoes, 
five hundred at the lowest estimate, was secn to ap- 
roach from the direction of Mexico, bristling with 
iztli points, which found a gleaming reflection in the 
smooth waters of the lake. Cortés ordered an im- 
mediate return to the brigantines, and rowed them 
forward into an extended line. He had longed for an 
opportunity like this, to meet a formidable fieet upon 
which the brigantines might inflict a lesson severe 
enough to open the eyes of the enemy to their invin- 
cible power; for “in them lay the key of war,” as he 
expressed it. Unfortunately the wind was so light as 
barely to flap the sails. The hostile fleet had already 
drawn up in good order just beyond range, evidently 
puzzled at the passive attitude of the monster vessels, 
yet shouting defiance.” Cortés stood chafing with 
impatience, for without wind his test advantage 
would be-lost, and his position even boone precarious, 
Just then the waters rippled and a breeze came from 
abaft which speedily freshened. “Ah, God favors us !” 
he cried, and with a grateful gaze toward heaven he 
gave orders to advance under full sail. As they came 
close to the enemy a blinding volley was sent pouring 
in upon them from the whole line, from guns, arque- 


Cortés, Cartra, 211. Bernal Dias raises the number to 4000, Peter Martyr 
to Fi ile Vetancurt assumes that the G00 were merely the van, Teatro 
158. 






? ites that they were acrificing boys to propitints the gods. it 
HG. ln fia ls paresis to dat Unilla ofa oa poses cammcto, 
Gomara, ist, Mex., 194, 
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buses, and cross-bows, and while the natives were trying 
to recover from their confusion, from out the smoke 
burst the ponderous bows, crashing into the lines of 
canoes, overturning, breaking, and sinking. In the 
vessels’ wake were wrecks and struggling bodies, while 
the few canoes which had escaped by passing between 
the ships struggled to escape the Tezcucan boats in 
the rear. At the first encounter the canoes in the far- 
ther lines turned in hot haste for home, as did a vast 
number of others which had ventured forth, partly 
with reénforcements, partly with spectators. But the 
clumsy-looking Geek sped faster, pursuing their 
career of destruction for three leagues, into the very 
canals of the city, whonce they turned back to pick 
wp captives. The victary exceeded the wildest hopes 
of the Spaniards, as Cortés admits, for not only did 
the Aztecs lose a great number of their foremost 
warriors and their best canoes, but they surrendered 
forever to the formidable craft sovercignty over the 
lake waters, and with it the hope of assistance from 
trans-lacustrine allies. 

Encouraged by this success, Olid advised Alvarado, 
and both hastened to take advantage of the panic to 
advance along the causeways and effect considerable 
execution, impelled as they were with emulation and 
fresh courage Olid had advanced close to Fort 
Xoloe, which with its stout battlemented walls and 
towers guarded the junction of the southern cause- 
ways, when the brigantines approached it from the 
eastern side. It was already after vespers; neverthe- 
less Cortés landed to codperate with his lieutenant 
and pursue the advantage gained. A breach was 
made in the wall with one of the heavy guns, and 
under cover of the fleet’s artillery the place was soon 
carried. Cortés had intended to make Coyuhuacan 
his head-quarters, but such were the obvious advan- 
tages of Xoloe, in strength and in position, for it lay 


*Alvarsdo advanced as far as the first wide bridge, but lost three men, 
Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 141, 
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but half a league from Mexico and was connected in 
the rear with the mainland by three causeways, that 
he at once decided to establish his camp there, making 
it also his naval station. 

Enraged rather than discouraged by the several 
defeats, Quauhtemotzin ordered a night attack on 
Xoloe, contrary to native custom. They approached” 
both by sea and land, but owing to their noise they 
were observed, and driven back by the artillery. 
The fort was not very strong on the northern side, 
and the force within was small; but in the morning 
half of Olid’s troops came to reénforce him, together 
with fifty of Sandoval’s infantry. The addition was op- 
portune, for the Mexicans were advancing in swarms 
along the causeway as well es by water, this time 
on the inner side of the road where the vessels could 
not reach them. The heavy guns soon cleared a 
space on the roadway, but as the soldiers pursued 
they suffered severely from the canoes, which not 
only showered missiles but afforded retreat for the 
sallying parties. Orders were accordingly given to 
cut a passage through the embankment, so that the 
four brigantines might enter to clear the inner basin. 
By this means the ‘Spaniards were able to advance to 
the very entrance of the city and inflict some damage, 
while the remaining vessels explored the waters be- 
yond, and drove back canoes and fired buildings in 
the suburbs. 

Sandoval at the same time advanced along the 
causeway from Iztapalapan to Coyuhuacan. It was 
a Icague and o half in length, and a quarter of a 
league from shore it passed through an island town, 
which was captured and burned. Advised of this, 
Quauhtemotzin directed a fleet to cut the causeway 
and entrap the Spaniards; but before long two of the 
vessels were able to relieve Sandoval, who thereupon 
left a portion of his troops, including the allies, at 
Coyuhuacan, and joined his chief with the remainder. 
Nearly a week was occupied in strengthening Fort 
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Xoloc, arranging the camp, and brihging in sup- 
plies, during which time desultory skirmishings were 
maintained, wherein Sandoval among others received 
wounds. The brigantines roamed incessantly and in- 
flicted great damage, entering on one occasion for a long 
distance a canal which led into the suburbs.* Canoes 
no longer ventured abroad when a sail was in sight, 
and the Mexicans began to protect the water ap- 
proachos and channels with ae 


In order to ecimplete the investment of the city it 
was only necessary to occupy the northern causeway 
to Tepeyacac, slong which the besieged maintained a 
steady intercourse with the mainland. Advised of 
this neglect by Alvarado, the general ordered San- 
doval to form a camp at that town™ with one hundred. 
and forty Spaniards, of whom twenty-three were 
horsemen, and a full proportion of allies. Alvarado 
had half as many more infantry and a fow more cav- 
alry, while two hundred infantry were quartered at 
Xoloc, supported besides by a cavalry force in the 
rear, and by Olid’s party, with whom remained the 
largest proportion ‘of allics, now over eighty thousand, 
according to Cortés’ own statement. The fort could 
not hold them, and they accordingly encamped at 
Coyubuacan, which lay more convenient for supplies, 

must be occupied to watch the hostile shore and 
lake towns clustered in this quarter. The brigantines 
carried at least two hundred and fifty men.® 

Everything being prepared, Cortés ordered a simul- 
taneous attack from all the camps, so as to divide the 
attention of the Mexicans and guin all possible advan- 
tage. He himself advanced along the Iztapalapan 


2 Probably behind the great suthera levee, Soo JYative Hace ii. 364, 
 Gomare calla t wrongly Xaltoc, and Roberteon confounds it stgslaiy 
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causeway with the greater part of his infantry, at- 
tended ty several cuvaliers on foot, and by over 
eighty thousand allies, while a vessel skirted the road 
on either side. There was more than one breach in 


the road, behind which were posted forces of 
warriors protected by intrenchments of earth and 
masonry. 


Without. the vessels it would have cost, much time 
and many lives to cross; but the well-directed fire 
from the guns and arquebuses on the flanks and rear 
of the enemy soon wrought disorder, which enabled 
the sallying parties to obtain a foothold. Meanwhile 
a number of infantry had swum across the chaunel 
and aided to drive the Mexicans beyond the next 
breach, The same manauvre was repeated at this 
and the other chasms, till the army found itself at 
the very entrance of the city, protected by a wider 
channel than the preceding, with more extensive forti- 
feations, commanded by a temple tower. This with 
its swarms of slingers and archers made the capture 
difficult, and the Mexicans also showed more deter- 
mination; but the guns and fusillade could not be 
resisted, and soon the Spaniards stood within the city 
for the first tine since the memorable Noche Triste. 
Revenge scemed already secured, and the lost treas- 
ures alinost within the invaders’ grasp. Cortés, how- 
ever, did not permit himself to Be carried away by a 
momentary success. He saw the main street beyond 
thronged with warriors fiercely bent on resistance, 
streets as far as the distant temple of the war-god 
bordered with buildings, each a fortress in itself, while 
many a barricaded channel blocked the way. 

A large force of allies had been left to fill the 
chasm and level the ground as the army advanced, 
using for this purpose the captured intrenchments and 
buildings, or even material from the causeway itself. 
This work was under the direction of Diego Hernandez, 
a man of herculean strength, who could throw a stone 
with a force and precision, it was said, approximating 
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those of cannon.” This filling of the chasms enabled 
the horses to be brought forward, and they now led 
the charge against the dense masses of natives, after 
the arquebuses had effected the preliminary clearing. 
Cortés had not underestimated the annoyance to be 
encountered from the archers and slingers covering the 
roofs on either side; but the operations of the cavalry 
left the many arquebusiers and cross-bowmen at liberty 
to cover the points of approach through which the allies 
in particular poured in countless numbers with side- 
arms and fire-brands. The progress so far had sur- 
passed all anticipation; but now the Spaniards came to 
a canal from which the retreating Mexicans removed 
the few planks remaining of the bridge, leaving a soli- 
tary beam. Here the warriors were massed in greater 
confidence, free as thoy were from the attack of vesscls 
and sheltered by strong intrenchments, while the ad- 
jeining roofs, equally protected by the canals, teemed 
with missile-throwers. The soldiers tried aguin and 
again to cross the chasm, only to be driven back with 
injury. The volleys from cross-bows and fire-arms 
could effect but little damage against the well shel- 
tered warriors, while their arrows and stones came in 
rattling showers, Finally two cannon were brought 
forward. This changed the issue, for a breach was 
speedily made in the intrenchments, and now the small- 
aris vere able to coéperate with great execution. 
After a delay of two hours the soldiers were across; 
and while the allies filled the canal they again pursued 
their advance along the avenue, though suffering con- 
siderably from the roof missiles. They now came to 
the last channel in the street, close to the main plaza, 
wherein stood the famous temple of Huitzilopochtli. 
The advance of the Spaniards had becn so uncx- 
pected and rapid that the Mexicans had not thought 
of fortifying this canal, and little difficulty was met 
in crossing. But beyond, the plaza was filled with 


%‘Assormador...trabajd mas que mil Indios.’ Herrera, dec. iii, lib, i, 
cap. xviii 
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files of defenders, determined to save their deities and 
that sacred ground. Greatly frightened, the priests 
eried out to them: “Behold! it was here upon this 
spot you fought these beings infernal before, and 

. drove them forth in shameful flight; the gods will 
help you again!” Even the Spanish soldiers were im- 
pressed by the words and gestures of the frantic 
devotees, and noted their effect in the gleaming eyes 
and pressed lips of the warriors, and they paused. But 
presently a gun was brought forward and directed 
against the packed throng. This effected a backward 
movement. “There is no time for rest or fear!” 
shouted Cortés, as with shield in hand he rushed 
forward. With a thundering Santiago the soldiers 
followed. The charge was irresistible, and already 
startled by the mowing cannon-balls the Mexicans 
took refuge within the temple enclosure and in the 
by-streets. 

The Spaniards followed the crowd within the sacred 
grounds, slashing and thrusting. It seemed a repeti- 
tion of Alvarado’s massacre, and the war-god, thirst- 
ing for blood, might now have his fill In a few 
moments not ‘a warrior was loft round the temple, 
only prostrate bodies. Then the soldiers prepared to 
ascend the pyramid to hurl down the idol and its de- 
fenders. But the deity was aroused. The sombre 
notes of the sacred drum struck their fearful appeal 
on every heart, “ Rouse ye to your imperilled hearths 
and temples!” It was but now the Mexicans observed 
that the death-dealing horsemen were not: present, for 
the last channel had not yet been filled to afford a 
crossing. This lent them caurago, and on the foo they 

ickly rushed from lancs and houses, while down 

n the temple-top came a doubly inspired avalanche. 
The shock was overwhelning. The Spaniards were 
forced to retire, partly in disorder. Cortés made 
frantic efforts to stay the flight, and at the gate 
a momentary rally was made by a few; but what 
availed that handful against the torrent sweeping 
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onward, headed by the renowned band of Quauhtin ? 
Perforce they must yield and join the troops which 
were in such hasty flight from the plaza that they 
even abandoned the cannon. Cortés was on foot in 
the crowd, and his voice was drowned in the tumult. 
He could but follow with the wild current, which 
threatened to lead into another disaster. Just then 
cries of alarm burst from the crowdson the roofs, and 
there was a lull in the shower of stones and darts, and 
the pressure of pursuers relaxed. The next moment 
the cars of the wandering Spaniards caught the clatter 
of hoofs. 

The cavalry had come up;'a revulsion setin. They 
were but a few,” but enough to bring back to the 
minds of the Mexicans their original and ever present 
fear of the monsters, for they knew not how many 
might be coming down upon them. 

The jateaey followed the horsemen with inspiring 
cheers, and bore unresisted onward, for the late 
bravery of the foe was now turned to cowardice. 
Before long the Spaniards had penetrated through 
the plaza and occupied once more the temple court. 
Once more their looks were upward toward the 
summit of the lofty pyramid consecrated during their 
former occupation to the holy virgin; and while the 
main portion of the troops fought the now rallying 
Mexicans, a sturdy handful undertook the capture of 
the sanctuary. A dozen chiefs held possession, but 
naught could stay the fary of the soldiers, and in a 
few moments the last defender had yielded his spirit 
in defense of his faith. 

The Spaniards looked in vain for any trace of 
their own altar and symbols, round which they had 
so oft congregated in prayer. In their stoad rose a 
new idol glittering with ornaments and hideous with 
devices, while fresh stains of blood spread horror 
over all. The gleam of gold proved all absorbing, 
however, and hastily the jewels and the golden mask 

7 Only three, says Cortés and others, 
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were torn away, and then the head of the idol was 
struck off and sent clattering below.* 

There was time for nothing more, for on finding so 
few horsemen present, the Quauhtin knights bad again 
inade an effective rally, pressing the troops closely. 
Fortunately a larger force of cavalry came up again 
to turn the tide of battle and inflict a severe lesson. 
As it was late by this time, there remained no choice 
but that of returning to camp. This movement gave 
fresh confidence to the Mexicans, who follo in 
swarms, harassing from roofs and lanes, on front and 
flanks, rushing forward with renewed fury after every 
charge by the cavalry which covered the rear. But 
for the horses the soldiers would have suffered severely; 
as it was, the retreat procceded in good order, and as 
many houses as possible were fired with a view to 
make the next entry safer. On approaching the cause- 
way the canoe crews, composed of selected warriors, 
fell on the flanks and created no little confusion before 
they were driven back. After this no difficulty was 
expericnced in reaching camp, thanks to the foresight: 
of Cortés, who had ordered the channels filled.* The 
other captains, Alvarado and Sandoval, had performed 
their share in the day’s work, and although they do 
not appear to have reached even the suburb, detained 
by the many breaches and other obstacles on the 
causeways, yet the diversion created by their attacks 


% [xtlilxochitl_allows his namesake and Cortés to figure in this scene, the 
former cutting of the idol's head while the yeneral secured the musk.” He 
Anton that the temple waa paptared during the fit entry into the court 
When the Mexicans rallied, Ixtlilxochit! managed to kil! their general, which 
‘89 enraged them that they rushed madly on and-drove beck the Spaniards till 
the horse arrivod, Hor. Crueldades, 20-30, Hiavorsion is adopted in the main 
by Prescott and others; but there are several discrepancies. The death of a 
general as a rule discouraged native armien Cortés, who would aot have 
failed to claim the overthrow of the idol, states that ib'was effected by fouror 
five Spaniards, aftertho second capture of the court, Carias, 218. Hin prenence 
‘was needed below to direct operations. Gomara’s text must have misled [x- 
tlilxochit! and others. Hist. Mez., 187-8, Herrera and Torquemada adhere 
etter to Cortés, 

* Cortés speaks of an ambuscade by the horsemen wherein 30 Mexicana 
fell. Cartas, 218. How many of his own were lost he prodeatly abetains from 
weitiouings dhough admitting inmy wounded, ‘Dexuron perdido los Es 
Paticles esta vez el tira grueso,” anyx i. 548, but this is nnlikely. 
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proved of great service to Cortés. One reason for 
their slower advance was the want of codperation from 
the vessels, which had been of such great assistance 
on the Iztapalapan road. This was at once remedied 
by the detachment. of three brigantines each for the 
Tlacopan and Tepeyacac camps.” 


NCortés, Cartas, 221. Bernal Diaz staton that Alvarado ressived four and 
Sandoval only two, Hist. Verdad., 141, 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SIEGE. 
Joxe-Jouy, 1621. 


Boxee apoor Quataremoran—Ivramocs Paerexsios of EcRoreaw 
Crvmamaviox Axo Cumierianrx—Pnomrr Acrion or rus Muxtoax 
Ewrenon—Reperimioxs of THe Exrnr Assavit—Svmuresron ov Tue 
SurRouxpmo Naioxs—Diax Coxprtiox or par Mexicans—Sraxtit 
Dzvear ax Disarrecrion—RusoLorion to Raze tax Crrv. 


In their present position, with the advantages of 
superior civilization, there was equal glory accruing 
to the Spaniards in winning Mexico, and to the Mex- 
icans in manfully losing their city. Quauhtemotzin 
as apatriot and a skilful general was fully alive to the 

erils of his position, but he was prepared to use to 
best advantage all the resources at his command, and 
that is all any one can do. Stern as Saturnius, and 
passionately patient, from the day of the capture 
of Montezuma his nature had been proof against all 

leasure. Of an imperious temper, haughty and over- - 
Bearing as Coriolanus, yet was he as faithful to defend 
the city as any Hector or Horatius. I hold that 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century were no worse 
than their neighbors. Itwas a bigoted and cruel age; 
though for that matter enough of bigotry et remains, 
and there is sufficient cruclty in our latter-day fightings 
to keep us humble. And while we see much to con- 
demn in the motives that brought hither these for- 
eigners, and much in their conduct that was cruel and 
unjust, yet we are constrained to admit that the work 
which they accomplished was in the pathway of destiny. 


(690) 
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The conquest of the country, the destruction of its 
barbarous and inhuman rites, and the establishment 
of the religion of Christ in their place were the inevi- 
table consequences of the discovery of America. Once 
brought face to face with the sacrificial stone, and other 
brutal atrocities of the Aztecs, and Christianity had 
no alternative but to eradicate these evils or be itsclf 
overthrown. 


The victorious advance into the heart of the city 
had been a ploasant surprise to the Spaniards, while 
to the Mexicans it was incomprehensible. If such 
were the results of the first day’s doings, what would 
the days following bring forth? Quauhtemotzin im- 
mediately issued orders to reopen the channels and 
construct fresh intrenchments and pitfalls. Such 
were the forces employed, and such their zeal, that 
when the morning dawned the causeways and streets 
presented even greater difficulties than before. The 
allies of the Mexicans were not so easily reassured, 
however, and several began to waver, among them 
the Xochimilcans, to the rear of Olid’s camp, who 
sent in their submission to Cortés, promising not only 
active aid but much needed supplies. Tho same offer 
came from the more numerous Otomis, ocoupying the 
western mountain border of the valley, followed by 
the substantial reinforcement of twenty thousand of 
their sturdy warriors, with large supplies.’ Still larger 
reinforcements arrived just before these from Tezcuco, 
where ever since Cortés’ departure the young king 
and his brothers had been busily engaged in for- 
warding supplies? and fitting out troops. “Shifty thou- 
sand were raised and placed under the command of 
the energetic Ixtlilxochitl, who had great military 
reputation and possessed far more influence than his 
ruling brother. He joined Cortés with thirty thou- 
sand, and distributed the rest among the other cap- 

+ +Branesclavos del sefor de Tenuxtitan,” is Cortes’ definition of their 


vassalage to Mexioo. Uarlas, 220. 
2 service which employed 20,000 carriers, 1000 canoes, and 32,000 convoy 


warriors, all at the expense of Tezcuco, says Lxtlilxochitl, Atlaciones, 314. 
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tains, Cortés praises him for his bravery and 
traits, a culogy which serves only to embitter Mex 
can writers against one who favored aliens against his 
own race, and aided to overthrow their liberty and 
religion. During the campaign he was frequently 
taunted as a renegade, traitor, and fratricide, but he 
never swerved in. his allegiance, and found ready re- 
torts and excuses, the strongest being that he favored 
the Christians for introducing the true faith. Yet 
this strange religion he was in no haste, personally, 
to adopt. ‘Curses on his odious memory!” exclaims 
the rabid Bustamante.* 

Three days after the last assault a sccond was made, 
supported by more allies than ever. Cortés’ Spanish 
forces consisted of twenty horses, three hundred in- 
fantry, with three guns. Although he had noticed 
the operations of the Mexicans, he was hardly pre- 
pet to find his work so completely undone. As 

efore, each channel with its intrenchments had to be 
captured anew, and while the causeway was readily 
gained with the aid of brigantines, the advance along 
the street was slower, although the soldiers were some- 
what less exposed to roof volleys since the burning of 
s0 many of the buildings during the previous entry. 
The breaches and channels were filled up as they ad- 
vanced. In the plaza the houses were yet intact and the 
missile showers severe, a0 much go that Cortés found 


* His biogrphor edits too certain ortnt the tathof the invetives, bat 
to please ee hhe seeks rather to extol the self-sacrifice 
‘yalty of his Ho clatns that with this reoforcament the 


aid the conquest and theplanting of tho faith" He further assumes that Extlil- 
xochitl was already king, and had been with Cortés since the fleet set mail, 
SECA brother Lnactictocents raratnedlo¢ Tearso ta Provide mpplies, 
Hor. Crueldades, 21-33. He contradicts himself on several pointa in bis Re- 
decce S18 ous. as a8 ny Dect oe: BE of 
ative records, extela tho hero, ‘d'quien di una espeda dorada 
tando Cortca tain yuna rotela Hat, Tad, MS. 40h Wie Teiizoehtl 
fame balf a dozen out of hia hanced beh brothers Gomera, Hit. Mes. 108; 
Chimalpain, Mist. Com i 55 Cobuanaccoh an 
general of ihe forven, Wille Cloviges sliowe lag Formando, Ixthlzochtl to 
sead his brother Cérlos Ixtlilxochitl. Storia Mess. i, 202. He is evidently 
‘coufused with reepoct to te surmane, 
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it necessary to apply the torch, among others to the 
Axayacatl palace, his former head-quarters, wherein he 
had sustained so fierce a siege, and to the House 
of Birds, which formed so prominent and admired a 
feature in the city. It was of vast extent, and de- 
voted almost wholly to the maintenance of beasts and 
birds of every species, some kept in the gardens, 
some in courts, others in galleries, rooms, ao cages; 
altogether a collection which must tend to cast a 
favorable light on the culture of the race. Both 
palaces were splendid specimens of Nahua archi- 
tecture, adorned with marble galleries supported on 
monolith pillars, with elaborate cornices and stueco 
work, and surmounted by turrets and battlements, 
while within and around rose groves of rare trees, 
choice shrubbery, and flowers, refreshed by ever 
sparkling fountains. Cortés bad rightly concluded 
that the destruction of such monuments, cherished 
not alone for their beauty and contents but for their 
hallowed associations, would be a more severe lesson 
than the loss of numerous lives; and as the flames 
rose over all that vast area, fed by the roofs, interior 
wood-work, and other combustible material, lamenta- 
tions mingled with the maddened cries of burning 
animals, Around in the suburbs, also, could be seen 
column after column of dense smoke started by the 
torches of the cruisers, and settling in dense masses 
over the city as if threatening to bury her forever 
from sight. Fortunately for the inhabitants, the 
houses thereabout were too wide apart to allow the 
flames to spread far. Even at this juncture the work 
of destruction might have been stopped for the reason 
that Cyrus stopped the sack of Sardis when Croesus 
said to him: “These are not my gooda, but thine, 
O Cyrus, that thou art spoiling!” 

All this time waged the contlict of arms, the Mox- 
icans seeking by repeated charges and eallies to check 
the advance of the Spaniards and to harass them, 
The native chronicles relate that during one of the 
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countercharges by the cavalry a horseman pierced a 
warrior with such force that the lance remained fast 
in the ground. Regarding it as a disgrace to aban- 
don his weapon he rashly dismounted to unfasten it, 
only to be surrounded by the foe and cut in pieces. 
His comrades hastened to the rescue, but could re- 
cover only the mangled remains. 

When evening came and the signal was given for 
return to camp, the Mexicans fell upon the rear with 
renewed ardor. It seems as if courage came to them 
in proportion to their misfortunes. For their fury 
broke forth anew, fed by the dire conditions round 
them, by the sight of lately enslaved Otomis, Xochi- 
milcans, and Chaleans, now Sighting against them 
under the sheltering wings of the invaders, and ex- 
ulting over their misfortunes with bitter taunts. “Be- 
hold!” they cried, displaying dismembered limbs of 
Aztecs, “we shall fill our bellies with your braves, 
and have enough over wherewith to feed the beasts. 
Do not starve yoursclvcs, for to-morrow we will return 
for more.” “And in truth they both supped and 
Dreakfusted on the limbs,” says Cortés! Camp was 
regained without serious trouble. 

‘he following day the entry was repeated, and early 
as it was, the channels had been nearly all reopened 
and provided with the usual intrenchments, This in- 
volved a repetition of the previous day's mancuvres, 
but the Mexicans fought with greater obstinacy, partly 
because they had become accustomed to the Spanish 
tactics, and it was one o'clock before the plaza was 
reached, by which time the archers and arqucbusiers 
had exhausted their quivers and ammunition-pouches. 
Cortés now advanced beyond the temple along the 
Tlacopan road, well known to the veterans from the 
hard fighting there met during the previous siege, and 
captured two canal crossings, which were filled up, 
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while to the buildings on either side the torch was 
applied. ‘The object of the movement was partly to 
open intercourse with Alvarado’s forces, which were 
advancing less rapidly, owing to the number of in- 
trenched channels, Progress waa slowly increased 
during the succeeding entries, when Andrés de TApia 
and Avila pushed along adjoining streets with detach- 


ments.! 


One result of the Spanish successes was the sub- 
mission of all the threatening and neutral lake and 
island towns to the south aut south-west of Mexico, 
from Iztapalapan and Culhuacan to Cuitlahuac, To 
this step they had been partly impelled by the re- 
peated raids of the Chalcan confederates, and since 
their submission was so tardy they were employed 
chiefly as laborers and purveyors. Gomara now esti- 
mates the native auxiliaries at two hundred thousand 
men, “some engaged intent on fighting, some on eating, 
some on stealing, and many on gazing.”" These lake 
peoples, known as Chinampanecs, from their floating 
gardensand aquatic life, possessed canoes in abundance, 
and Cortés availed himself of this to reénforce the 
blockading fleet with a boat flotilla, three thousand in 
all, which harassed the city on every side, entering 
into the canals to burn and pillage, and landing sallying 
parties to carry desolation all through the suburbs. 

Allured by the prospect of spoils, the Chinampanec 
crews arranged a plan whereby a still richer draught 
might be made. Before their adhesion to the Span- 
ish cause, or knowledge of it had yet come to 
Quauhtemotzin, they sent to offer him their services 
against the invaders, with whom they proposed to 
deal treachcrously. ‘They were assigned a. post and 
played their part well. No sooner were the Mexicans 
cccupied with the Spanish forces than they rushed 

“Bernal, Dinz speaks of a bridge attack which cost the lives of four 

ards, besides numerous wounded. Hist. Verdad., 145. 
"He enumerates also the cities of Me; co aul Vitsilopuchtli. 7th 


Mez., 202. Herrera wlda Mizyuio. doe. ii, lib. §. cap. xix. 
Wor. Mex, Yor T. 4 
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into the allings of their pretended allies and began 
to rob, slay, and carry off women and children. An 
alarm was given and reénforcements hurried up which 
speedily overwhelmed the traitorous crews, killing a 
number, capturing others, and recovering nearly all 
the booty. The captives were condemned to the stone 
of sacrifice, those of Cuitlahuac by one of their own 
caciques,, Mayehuatzin, acompanion of Quauhtemotzin. 
The incident cost many lives on both sides, greatly 
to the delight of the Spaniards, to whom this mutual 
throat-cutting was the economy of war.® 

With so large a hostile fleet upon the lake the 
Mexican crews never ventured abroad by day, but 
when darkness set in, their canoes sped across, im- 
pelled by the demand for food. Int formed of this, 
Cortés detached two brigantines, under Portillo aud 
Pedro Barba, to ervise all night. This proved a se- 
vere blow to the poor Mexicans, although a number 
of canoes still ran the blockade successfully, and it was 
resolved to entrap the vessels, since open battle could 
not avail against them. Thirty of the largest canoes, 
or piraguas, were accordingly manned with stout war- 
riors and strong boatmen, and hidden amongst the 
rushes near a heavily staked chanel, into which 
some swift canoes were to decoy the brigantines. 
This succeeded, and no sooner were they fast on the 
stakes than the canoes attacked them with such 
spirit that every Spaniard was wounded, while Por- 
tillo fell, and Barba died within three days.” The 
brigantines managed to escape. Tncouraged by this 
attempt the Mexicans became more brisk in’ their 
blockade-running, and stationed forty piraguas to re- 


* Mazeoatzi, as Sahagun calls the escique, sacrificed four chiefs, Quauhte- 
motsin four more; the reat fell ly the banilacf pricsta. £iet. Cong. (ed. 1640), 
187. He docenot speak of a premeditated plan like Torquemada, 1. 531-2, and 
since the account comes from native sources it may be merely an exaggerat 
Version of a flotilla raid, 

*This was the lieutenant of Velasquez at Habana, who joined Corte: 
during the"Tepeaca canptign. Portillo waea solder from ‘the Tialian wars 

Diaz adds that one bri; tured, but this is doubtful. Hist. 
Verdad., 1433 Clavigers, Storia Ucte., i214; Sahagun, Hat. Cong, 46 
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peat the decoy surprise. Advised of this by two cap- 
tives, Cortés sent six brigantines by night to hide 
near the spot, leaving one to cruise about for canoes. 
Some of ‘there soon appeared, and the sailer pursued. 
them for a distance toward the hiding-place of the 
Mexicans. Suddenly she turned about as if afraid of 
stakes, Observing this, the forty piraguas ventured 
forth and were tlinred toward the Spanish ambus- 
cade. At the proper moment the six vessels came 
down upon the pursuers, overturning and sinking a 
number, and capturing others, together with many 
warriors. The Mexicans attempted no further naval 


surprises.”® 


By the night cruisers and the Chinampanecs, sup- 
plies were nearly all cut off, and gaunt hunger began 
to stalk the streets of the fated capital. The ravages 
of the fleet and the flotilla along the eastern suburbs 
had rendered these wholly untenable, and the south- 
eastern district had been desolated by Cortés’ divis- 
ions, compelling the inhabitants to abandon the greater 
pt of Tenochtitlan and concentrate chicfly in Tlate- 
lulco. These two main divisions of the city had been 
rivals ever since its foundation, with frequent dis- 

utes to sustain the flame of discord. Gradually the 

‘enochtitlans had assumed the sway, honored by im- 
perial presence, while the other division had assumed 
a plebeian stamp, patronized by the former. During 
this common misfortune, however, rivalry was for- 
gotten, and the more warlike Tlatclulcans unhesi- 
tatingly aided the others and now welcomed them 
into their quarter.” 

Every loss of allies to the Mexicans was a corre 
sponding gain to the Spaniards, loss in rogard to froch 
auxiliaries than to the relief from hostile attitude and 
to supplies, The Chinampanecs, for instance, were 
orders to bring material and construct barracks along 

1° Bernal Dias, Hist. Verdad., 44-5. 


Cortés exultantly claims that three fourths of the city is now captured. 
Cartas, 297 ; Sahagun, Hist. Cong. (od. 1840), 181; Torquemada, i. B50. 
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the causeway on either side of Fort Xoloc. These 
afforded shelter for all the Spaniards and two thousand 
servants, and proved most welcome, for the rainy season 
had already set in. The same natives were obliged to 
provide supplies, such as fish and a species of cherry, 
which together with maize formed the chief sustenance 
of thearmy. Frijoles,or beans,cacao, quilite herbs, and 
nochtli, afforded variety. The maize was ground by 
hand and made into tortillas, or pancakes, by the slave 
women and mistresses of the soldiers, either for their 
individual lords or for the mess to which they be- 
longed. These duties were also assumed by some of 
the few Spanish and mulatto women who had accom- 
panied their husbands. Although there was little fear 
of starvation in the Spanish camps, yet the fare was 
at times not of the best." The less fastidious auzili- 
aries were content with a range of eatables which the 
soldiers would not touch; human meat with them was 
a lonne-bouche for which they were prepared to risk 
even their own flesh." Alvarado’s men enjoyed per- 
haps the least comfort, for they had moved their camp 
to a point on the causeway, leaving the auxiliaries at 
Tlacopan, together with the slaves and tortilla-makers. 
Nor were their barracks properly constructed, so that 
exposure to wind and rain was added to poor fare 
and miry roads, while the situation of the camp added 
to danger and guard duty. 

The camp had been formed round a temple square 
on the causeway, quite close to Mexico, or rather to 
Tlatelulco, for Alvarado had tired of having his day's 
work destroyed every night, and he resolved at least 
to protect the approach to the suburb. One dee 
channol yet intervened, beyond which the camp call 
not well be moved, but a large force was stationed to 
guerd it at night, so that the crossing should he as- 

ae i ioe: 
jeactarns betes Commas mete eet 
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sured for the morning’s attack.“ On the other side 
Jcamed the watch-fires of the Moxicans, behind and 
tween which might be seen the flitting figures of 
their warriors, signalling to one another by whistling. 
This and other operations were forced upon them to 
a great extent by Spanish tactics, from which they 
had copied many features with no little effect. 

Vrom Alvarado’s camp to the Tlatelulco market, the 
heart of the enemy’s stronghold, the distance was less 
than from the camp of Cortés, though the first part 
of the way was more difficult than the Tztapalapan 
road. The immense stride of the Fort Xoloe party 
had wholly eclipsed the progress of the others, and 
Alvarado’s men begen to fear that, near as they were 
to the enemy’s centre, the more distant comrades 
might reach it before them. It was therefore resolved 
to make strenuous efforts to penetrate into the suburb. 
The assault being on Tlatelulco itself, the Mexicans 
found no difficulty in offering so strong a resistance 
that hardly any advance could be made. Several ves- 
sels were thereupon directed against the suburb to 
codperate with a brisk fire, and to divert attention by 
landing sallying parties. This succeeded for a while, 
but inspired by the prowess of two Tlatcluleans named 
Tzoyetzin and Temoctzin, the warriors rallied and 
drove back the invaders. Another brave who distin- 
guished himself during the repulse was Tzilacatzin. 

in the guise of an Otomf warrior, and protected by 
cotton armor and shield, he rushed toward the Span- 
jards as if bewildered, in advance of his comrades, 
and threw his stone, knocking down an opponent at 
each throw. This man appeared in different guise 
on different days, and did no little to encourage his 
companions.” 
then ta iney agate wereselinved tro Lou beredavar all tree divisors 
camping on the spot. Often every man waa kept awake by ularme. Dernat 
Diaz, Hist, Verdad., 142-3. The old soldier waxes eloquent over the hard- 
abips, for he served at this camp. 


‘Tho Spanierds tried in vain to despatch him. Sahagun atates that 
daring these attacks fifteen soldiera were captured, and shortly after eighteen 
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Notwithstanding these rebuffs Alvarado persevered, 
and the Mexicans resolved to take advantage of his 
zeal to entrap him. Two or three wide channels in- 
tervened between the end of the causeway and the 
great market, and the first of these was now the point 
of contention, a chasm of sixty feet in width and over 
ten feet in depth. By great effort a crossing had 
here been formed with debris. This the Mexicans 
undermined one night and covered a part with a false 
ground. In the morning they attacked the Spanish 
outpost with great demonstration, but retired as soon 
as the horsemen charged. Flushed with success, the 
Spaniards followed in divided parties, and one of fift; 
with a number of allies pursued across the channel. 
No sooner were they over than the boatmen below 
tore away the support, while the warriors turned with 
overwhelming force upon the band. Resistance was 
impossible, and they retreated only to fall into the 
opening, where crews were at hand to pounce upon 
them. Indescribable confusion ensued. Thick fell 
the blows off the despairing men, as they sought to 
heat back the triumphant foe. Bernal Diaz, who was 
among the number trapped, felt himself seized by 
stout arms, but although badly wounded he managed 
to cast off the assailant and spring to the bank, where 
he fell exhausted. Fortunately Alvarado came up at 
this moment, after driving back a division in another 
direction, and so startled the assailants that they re- 
treated, though with four captive Spaniards, one or 
two more being killed, besides a horse and a number 
of allios.!¢ 
more, who were sacrificed in a temple of Thenchealco ward, ‘donde agora 
ca ln iglesia do Santa Ana.’ Hist, Cong., 183, od. 1840, 188-0. | One repulse 
took place in Coyonacazco ward. ‘Torgiemadd, 5, 660-2. Spanish versious in 
Sieate 110 much lavees, and they may probably lelong to the later great defen. 

Such is ia main the version of Bernal Diar; the other accounts differ 

tly. This author states that five Spaniards were captured, nearly all the 
en wounded, and two rowers Kile, fr tho trigaatineé a necking to aid ad 
become fast on stakes and exposed to attack. Had the Mexicana not boen 
frightened by the horsemen the los would hav« been very groat. Hi. Verdad, 


1484,” Cortés allows three or four captured, Cartas, 2385 Glavigtro, Storia 
Ales, iii, 190, ‘Duran places the sceue witere rose afterward the San 
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When Cortés heard of the affair he came over to 
administer a reprimand, but on learning the particu- 
lars he could not withhold his admiration for the 
valiant deeds performed, and merely exhorted his 
lieutenant to be more cautious.” Great was the ex- 
ultation of the Mexicans over their success, and 
tauntingly. thoy hovered round the eamp, imitating 
the crics of the entrapped soldiers. So encouraged di 
they feel as to make several determined night attacks 
on the different camps or their advance posts. Al- 
varado's being nearest and most exposed had to sus- 
tain quite a severe fight, losing several men * 


Although Alvarado had made little advance into 
the city, the planting of his camp so near it saved 
much fighting and enabled him to direct daily opera- 
tions almost at once against the main points. In 
this he possessed an advantage over Cortés, who was 
compelled daily to recapture a number of positions 
already gained. He himself remarks on this loss of 
timo and work. ‘Your Majesty may blame mo for 
retreating instead of holding what is gained,” he 
writes, but guards at the bridges, which must be large, 
would be so harassed as to unfit them for the next 
day’s work, while to take up a position within the 
city would draw the whole of the large population 
upon them, and might lead to the cutting off of com- 
munication and supplies, and probably to a repetition 
of the great disaster of the previous year. Such a 
position would besides render it possible for the Mexi- 
cana to obtain aupplies from the mainland, for the 
Spanish allies could not be relied on to watch them. 


Hipélito hermitage. Hist. Ind., MS., ii, 
foe rho lol te Ferree 
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Cort¢s’ own officers, however, could not fail to observe 
that Alvarado’s course might have been followed with 
some advantage. They Togan to tire of the slow 
Prensa, attended as it was with so much fighting 
for so little gain; so much exposure to alternate rain 
and heat; so much discomfort in rude camps with 
poor diet and want of proper care for wounded or 
sick men. This was represented to Cortés, with the 
request that a general storming be attempted with a 
view to abbreviate the siege. He represented the 
danger of advancing over so many channels, along 
strects lined with houses, against hosts of determine 
Yatriors, with the prospect of being caught inthe rea. 
Still he was as eager us any one to end the siege, and 
would call a council to deliberate on the matter. The 
result was a decided majority for the proposition to 
attempt the capture of ‘Fateluleo market and there 
establish a permanent camp.” 

Since Sandoval will not be able to render efficient 
service on his route for an attack on Tlatclulco, he is 
ordered to join Alvarado with the weightiest part of 
his forces, and to take advantage of the movement 
to entrap the Mexicans. He will pretend to make a 
general evacuation of his camp, and thus allure the 
foc to an attack on the baggage-train, during which 
the ambuscaded cavalry can inflict a lesson which 
shall also serve to sccure the camp against later at- 
tack. Saudoval sends another portion of his forces 
to Cortés, who has more points to cover, and receives 
instructions to attend in particular to the capture of 
the channels and their filling, and otherwise to secure 
the safety of the more impetuous Alvarado. 

On the day appointed, the brigantines with their 
flotillas are sent early to aid in clearing the causeways 
and approaches. The troops find little trouble in 
to the alsin he La bat hen i westedel he rock prebably hee te 
clared the trath, that Cortés was urged on all sides to make the effort, as 


stated in Gomara, Hist. Mex., 203, Herrera, dec. iii. lib. i. cap. xx.,ant Cor- 
tes, Cas 5-9. ‘general made objections chielly to ‘cover hia 
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reaching the Tlacopan avenue, from which three long 
roads give access to the market. It is advantageous 
to push the advance on each of these, and three 
divisions ‘are accordingly formed, one to follow the 
main street under command of the comptroller and 
treasurer, Julian de Alderete, who has been among 
the foremost to the assault; another under . 
Andrés de Tépia and Jorge de Alvarado, brother of 
the Tlacopan leader, both dashing and able men; the 
third and somewhat larger body, swelled particularly 
by auxiliaries, Cortés himself directs along the most 
dangerous approach, a sort of causeway, lined with 
houses but bordered with water.” Two cannon are 
placed on the Tlacopan road, guarded by eight horse- 
men, and Cortés leaves his horse at the entrance of 
the road taken by him, and gives strict orders to all 
captains for filling every channel behind them. 
Cortés at first leads his men on foot, and with the 
aid of a field-piece readily gains the first bridge and 
barricade, carrying all before him, while the quieres 
swarm into the houses and drive slingers and archers 
from the roofs. The determination of the assaulting 
party seems to have disheartened the Mexicans, for 
the advance is quite rapid, so much so that the captain 
who has taken Cortés’ plare at the head of his division 
soon reports that he 1s apprenching the market and 
can hear the operations of Alvarado and Sandoval. 
May he advance? This message reaches Cortés on a 
section of his causeway to the rear, whcre he has 
remained to gain a contested point, and to oppose 
assaults from the cross-streets. Hoe replics that the 
captain wust first secure his rear and flanks, and look 


2 Aldercto's party consisted of 70 infantry, 7 or & horsemen, and 15,000 to 
20,000 allies, besidesa force of laborers to tear down and to fill up: Tapia's of 
§0'men and over 10,000alllies, and Cortés’ of 8 horsemen, 100 infantry, and an 
immense number of allice. Cortés, Curtur, 230-1, Gomara and Herrera differ 
alightly. Ixtlilxochit] anya that, his namesake followed Cortés with 8000 
‘Tecucans. Hor. Ureeldades, 37. This insignificant umber makes it difficult 
to account for the 250,000 "Tezcucans which he lavely introduced into the 
camps. Chimalpain names the three rtrecta Cunhuecatitlan, Tecontlana- 
macoya, aad the later Santa Ana Hist, Cong., ii. 62, 
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particularly to the channels, of which there are three in 
that causeway. “They are filled,” was the answer, 
made without a thought as to its accuracy, for flushed 
with the success of the advance, soldiers and cavaliers 
alike cast’ prudence to the winds, and disregardin 

common ditches bend their eyes alone upon the gosh 
Immediately after comes the doleful sound of the 
teponastli, and a shrill trumpet blast, the alarm signal 

‘Paynalton, the mythic page of the war-god. Struck 
on the summit of Tlatelulco temple, the sounds float 
over the contestants, sending a chill into the heart of 
the Spaniards and allies as they rush onward filled 
with visions of success. To the Mexicans, on the 
other hand, it comes as a magic appeal from Huitzilo 
pocktli, stirring thelr spirit sith fresh energy: aro. 
sistless appeal to make a supreme effort for imperilled 
home, and faith, and liberty.” 

Cortés also hears the warning, only too deeply 
impressed since that Sorrowful Night, and with 
anxious heart he hastens forward to see how matters 
stand. His anxiety is increased as the jubilant cries 
of his own men appear to chango, while high above 
them rise the unmistakably triumphant shouts of the 
Aztecs. Just then he comes to one of the cross: 
ings formed by his party at a channel ten to twelve 
paces wide, and over ten feet deep. It seems inse- 
cure, and on looking he finds it constructed of some 
loosely thrown pieces of wood and reed, covered with 
a little earth. e at once orders the auxiliaries in 
his following to rebuild the structure. Scarcely is 
the order uttered before he sees his forces coming 
down the causeway in disorderly flight, led by 
the allies. Cortés makes frantic efforts to stay the 
eurrent. None heed him. Fears lend wings and 
drown all appeal. On come the pressing throng, on 
to the frail bridge, which sinks with its living freight 
into the deop water. Still onward rush the mass be- 
hind, impelled by their mad momentum, tumbling 

" Sco Native Races, i 908; it, 298 ob 009. 
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on the heads of these, scrambling and wading, adding 
their cries for help to the shrieks of despair beneath, 
while from the rear roll the terrifying shouts of hot 
pursuers. Already the house-tops teem with slingers 
and archers; the lanes pour forth their warriors 
with swords and long pikes to pierce the flanks, and 
the canals are alive with canoes whose erews se- 
cure the struggling fugitives for sacrifice, or deal the 
more grateful coup de grace. The Spanish soldiers 
are among the last to come up, and a terrible gauntlet 
they have had to run, Regardless of the showering 
missiles or the presteg foe, Cortés stands on the 
brink to strike back the hungry crew and lend a 
helping hand to his floundering men. “I was deter- 
mined to remain there and die fighting,” he writes. 
But so many are beyond his reach, and there he must 
stand helpless to watch the struggle; to behold now 
this soldier felled, now the other carried off; and more, 
to see the banner torn from the hands of his alférez. 
Tlapanecatl is the name given by the records to the 
doughty captor of so esteemed a prize. 

Standing there conspicuously on the brink, Cortés 
becomes the target for hundreds of missiles, though 
protected by his mail; but soon the foe begin to press 
round him, and even in his rear, separating him from 
the men.” The next moment more than one pair of 
arms had coiled round his body, and, with triumphant 
shouts of ‘‘Molinche! Malinche!” they scck to drag 
him into the water t'the eases, Alarmel by the 
outcry, his body-soldier, Cristébal de Olea, hastens 
to his side, and with a sabre-blow severs the arm 
which was well nigh pulling over the bent form of his 
master. The next instant he himself falls beneath 
the furious onslaught roused by the magnitude of the 

rize, “a glorious death in so good a cause!” exclaims - 
errera, Another soldier, named Lerma, rushes to 
the spot and is ncarly overpowered; while o stout 


"He crossed the channel with fifteen soldiers to sustain the fugitives, 
says Torquemada, i. 4; but this seems incorrect, 
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Tlascaltec, Temacatzin, plants himself in front of the 
leader, half prostrate with exhaustion and wounds, 
aud wards off the blows till Antonio de Quiiiones, 
captain of the guard, manages to force his way for- 
ward and sustains him, followed by a number of men 
whom the report of their general’s danger has stirred 
to fierceness.* “Away from here, your worship, and 
save your person,” cries the captain, “for without you 
all will be lost!” Cortés refuses, “for I desired rather 
death than life,” he writes; but finally by dint of 
pleading and main force he is induced slowly to re- 
tire, seeking to cover the rear of the fleeing. And 
well it was, for a longer stay would have proved 
fatal. But for the eagerness of the Mexicans to se- 
cure as prisoner so magnificent a prize, they could 
easily have despatched him. Aztecs made it a point 
to obtain as many prisoners as possible, particularly 
chiefs ond nobles, and white men, who ranked even 
above these, in order to do honor to the war-god. 
This effort was prompted by a deep religious obliga. 
tion as well as by warrior spirit. 

Not far from the disastrous channel a horse was 


The claims to the honor of rescuing the general are conflicting. 
Gomera, followed by Herrera and Torquenada, names “Francisco’ de Olek 
Bernal Dias, who otatoa that this soldior dew four of tho captains holling 
Cortés, lets’ Lerma disposo of tho remainder. After this eaino other sok 
diors and Quifiones. Cristébal de Olea wat quite young, 26 yesrs of age, 
aative of Nedina del Campo, muscular, apd skilled in arms, and a general 
favorite. Bernal Diaz adda other particulers. Hist. Verdad., 146, 245. Tx. 
tlilxochit, on the other hand, claims for his aamesake the credit of having 
done what Spaniards claim for Olea, aided by his Tezcucans, who kept ths 
enemy at bay. This, he adds, is provel by a painting on the gata of the 
monastery of Santiago Tlateluloo. Zor. Crueldades, 38-9. Herrera briefly 
alludes to Ixtlilzochit! aa coming up afier Olea, and then relates with some 
detail that at the same time cams the Tlascaltec, Tamaxautzin he ealls hits, 
native of Huoyotlipan. He was afterward baptized as Antonio or Bautista, 
‘and became a good Christian, the first nstive to roveive extreme unction. 
dec. ili, lib i.Jeap. 2x, ‘Torquemada, i. O05, copies, but calla the maa 
‘Teamacatzin. “Both evidently prefer ‘Tlamaltce to Tezcucan records. Ia 
fact, !xtlilxochit] adds certain incredible perticulars about the prowess of bis 
‘wound Uso in purweing the Mexican general into a tample, athough such 
purmuit could not hare taken placo under the circumstances, See also Duran, 

Hit. Ind., M8., ii. 503, and Camargo, Hat. Tlaz., 190. Cortés writes that 
hho would ‘have been lort but for Quidones, and ona of his men who lost his 
life to save him. Carias, 233. A small chapel was erected in the convent 
de la Concepcion to commemorate the escape. See Saavedra, Indio Peregrin 
canto 
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brought, upon which Cortés was mounted, though 
wounded in the leg. Shortly before, his chamberlain, 
Cristébal de Guzman, a great favorite, had ridden up 
with a charger to the relief of his master, only to be 
surrounded with warriors and cut down, together with 
the animal,™ while another rider was obliged to retreat 
with a lance-thrust in the throat. On retiring from 
the section of causeway assigned to the horse, another 
animal was killed and a third narrowly escaped. 
Finally the troops reached the broader Tlacopan road, 
and now Cortés, with the nine horsemen left in his 
division, was able to take a firm stand against the 
enemy. Checked in their pursuit, and made timid in 
their charges by the presence of the bold line of horses 
and lanees, they flung their missiles and insults with 
increased energy. Suddenly two or three Spanish 
heads were cast before the horsemen, with the cry: 
«“Tonatiuh!” “Sandoval!” The meaning could not 
misunderstood, and as the Spaniards gazed on the gory 
and disfigured faces @ sickening fear crept over them. 
Could it be that these beloved leaders had fallen! 
There was no time for deliberation. Finding his own 
party now comparatively secure, Cortés hurriedly sent 
messengers to recall the other divisions under Alderete 
and Tépia. 

There was hardly need for this message. The tri- 
umphant shouts of the Mexicans in pursuit of the 
troops of Cortés and the increased attack on their 
own had already warned these leaders. Still they 
persevered, although their men manifested some dis- 
couragement. It was not long, however, before two 
or three mutilated, bearded heads were cast before 
them with the cry, ““Malinche is dead!” “Tonatiuh 
and all their mon have fallen!” The leaders saw that 
farther advance was useless, especially since the Mex- 
icans now attacked with great fury. ‘The leaders kept 
their men in good order, and were already retiring 


2 Bernal Diaz assumes that Gazman rote up after Cortés was mounted, 
and fell eaptive into Aztec hands, Mist. Verdad, 147. 
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when the order of recall reached them. The streets 
there being wider and easier, and the channels al] 
filled, they found no trouble in rejoining their general. 
Now jcintly they retreated fhrongh the plaza and 
down the Iztapalapan road, furiously pursued by the 
warriors, who showed themselves more reckless than 
usual on seeing their prey escape. The central temple 
was filling with a vast, throng to watch the onslaught, 
and on the summit the priests were already burning 
incense and chanting in honor of victory, while the 
rabble railed at the humiliated children of the sun. 
Alvarado had meanwhile advanced along the road 
to Tlatelulco from his causeway, leaving Sandoval to 
codperate along the flank and to direct the movements 
of the brigantines and the filling of the channels. The 
advance was fiercely resisted by the Mexicans from 
roofs, cross-lanes, and barricades, and hundreds had 
been severely wounded, chiefly Tlascaltecs, only too 
many fatally, yet he persevered. He was already 
near the market, the aim of all efforts, when the drum 
and trumpet came to startle his men and to encourage 
the Mexicans to greater resistance. s Was 
now almost checked, and soon came the ery, “Malinche 
is dead!” ‘Sandoval and the other captains arc dead!” 
“Behold their faces!” And therewith several heads 
with gory beards were cast before them. “This shall 
be your fate!” 
varado’s men were white with dismay, and but 
for the intrepid courage of their leader the rout of 
Cortés’ party might have been repeated. Making a 
bold stand with his Spaniards, he ordered the Tlascal- 
tecs to fall back and leave the retreat open. They 
needed no second instructions to this end, for the 
blecding heads lent wings to their haste. Then grew 
the onslaught fiercer than ever, for the retreat of 
Cortés’ forces enabled a larger number of enemies to 
turn against Alvarado uid Banidoval The latter also 
received his cast of bloody heads with a new string 
of prominent names, all calculated to inspire terror. 
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«By this time they had us all killed,” adds Bernal 
Diaz, “but, in truth, we were all wounded, and filled 
with anguish concerning the fate of our chief. With- 
out God's aid we could never have escaped from the 
swords and clutches of the Mexicans.” Some pious 
chroniclers, indeed, assert as usual that the virgin 
appeared in person, together with perennial Santiago, 
to save the Spaniards from their greatest peril.” 


Encouraged by the victories on land, the Mexicans 
hhad ventured forth also in their canoes to harass the 
vessels which were occupied in protecting the retreat 
of the armies. Unable in some instances to leave 
their position, or impeded in their movement. by 
stakes and other obstacles, many of the brigantines 
were severely pressed,and one, commanded by Briones, 
in Alvarado's division, was actually captured, with 
the loss of four men, one being taken alive. Jara- 
millo came to the relief of the vessel, however, drove 
forth the enemy, and kept them at bay.” By this 
time both the forces of Alvarado and Sandoval had 
reached the causeway, pursued by a great host, reck- 
Jess in their endeavor to inflict al the injury possible 
ere the Spaniards escaped. Some delay occurred in 
crossing the only partly filled channel to the cause- 
way, and a number of soldiers were detained waist- 
dcop in water, secking to lift a Eegantine over the 
stakes, for the auxiliaries were already away from the 
front; and all this time the cavalry were compelled to 
remain before the causeway to cover the infantry and 
bear the brunt of the terrible onslaught. Charge 


confiosan haberle visto.” Duran, Hist. 
did not give their aid before is a question to, which Bernal Diaz answera 
‘porque Nuestro Sotior Jesu Christo 10 permitid.” i. Verdd., 146. 

Herrera relates how two captains, Flores and Mota, advanced with their 
‘vessels up a narrow channel. Flores was sorerely pressed at one time, and the 
latter had to sally on the street to relieve him and enable the brigantines to 

‘more cpen water. Flores died within a week uf his wounds. dec. ii, 
i. eap. xx. Torquemada sys that Briones’ vessel waa lifted through a 
breach in the causeway. i. 555, Bernal Diaz speaks of several such narrow 
escapes. loc. cit. 


= Como lo hallarin pintado en la Ylesla de Ttiluleo, Jos cuales Indion 
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after charge they made to keep back the advancing 
foe, through the shower of blinding missiles, against 
the line of bristling lances, amidst the whirling swords 
and clubs, until not a rider but felt his arm droop and 
his body grow faint with loss of blood. Sandoval 
himself had a number of wounds. “For God's sake 
make haste and retire,” he cried to his foot-soldiers, 
“or we shall all be lost!” 

Finally the passage was clear, and they fell back 
along tho causeway, still fighting, and now exposed to 
the cance sallics, On reaching his quarters, Alvarado 
turned two cannon against the swarm which sought 
to scale the camp, and this with the fusillade procured 
a much needed respite.” It was time, for the in- 
creasing darkness would soon have added fresh dan- 
gers to the retreat. Sandoval had alrcady hurried 
away with a solitary companion to seek the camp of 
Cortés and calm his fears With a similar object 
Andrés de Tapia had been sent with three horsemen 
from Fort XKoloc to Alvarado’s camp, where he 
arrived with some scars from marauding stragglers. 
Not wishing to discourage the soldiers, he reduced the 
losses of his party to quite a small number, and made 
light of the matter. 

By this time the enemy had retired, but from the 
city rose their shouts of triumph, and every Temple 
was ablaze with fires to celebrate the victory. 
summit of the Tlatelulco pyramid, the tobe’ oe 
them all, was the scene of great commotion, und soon 
the sombre notes of the me lancholy drum called to it 
attention. A number of instruments now added their 
discordant notes, in clash and blast, and a procession 

Tho artileriaa being all dimbled or detd, Pedro Moreno de Medrano, 
afterward a settler at Puebla, took their place. 

‘Bernal Diaz writes aa if Sandoval gained She camp ot an carly hour, 
soda aves to Tort Xetom tad sume oak Ue Eine to de Aloaredra etre, 
Tt he would never hava ventured to Inava hin command and his comrade in 


thar anger: nor does it seem likely that ke could have ridden the long dis. 

clos and back in time to join in Alvurado’s conflict, oven if Cortés’ 
defeat took place before ‘misa mayor,’ as he aaumes. Hist, Verded~, 146-8. 
‘This author fs here very confused, assuming, for instance, that Saadoval was 
fighting from his uwa camp instesd of codperating near Alvarado. 
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THE HORRIBLE SCENE OF SACRIFICE. 7 


with torches, swinging censers, and religious parapher- 
nalia circled round with imposing ceremony. Then a 
space was cleared, and a long file of naked men stood 
revealed. A cry of horror burst from the gazing 
soldiers. There could be no mistake. Distant as was 
the temple, the glare of fire clearly revealed the white 
hue and bearded faces of their comrades, bound for 
sacrifice, and plumed. Now they were made to march 
forward, and with blows to dance before the idol to 
whom they had been consecrated. Ah, to be a help- 
less looker-on at such a time! Again they formed in 
line exhausted, and then one was seized by several 
press and borne struggling to the stone of sacrifice. 

e was thrown on his back and held down by the 
limbs while the high-priest with ceremonious flourish 
raised the glittering blade. The gazing soldiersclutched 
each other's hands in agony, as their eyes followed the 
instrument and saw it plunged into the breast of the 
victim. They seemed to hear his stifled ery, to feel 
the knife in their own heart, and realizing that they 
were still safe they thanked heaven for their escape.” 

Victim after victim was carried to the stone, some 
with frantic struggles, others resigned, and still others 
weighed down in helpless fear of what they had be- 
held. Heart after heart was torn from the gaping 
breasts and held before the idol, while the bodies were 
cast down the steps. The skin, particularly of the 
head and upper body, was removed and used as a dress 
for festive occasion, and the flesh was hacked to pieces, 
the limbs for the banquet table, the trunk for the 
beasts. After a while came darker-hued victims, and 
now the Tlascaltees aud other allies shuddered. To 
them the sacrifices were not so terrifying as to the 





‘geod sol 
da brave man. Hiet, Verdad., 157. Oviedo, re- 
ferring to buman sacrifices among the Romans, observes that they could not 
have beon half oo fearful. iii. 515. 
Huwr, Mux, Yor. L. 42 
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Spaniards, but they could not unmoved behold the 
cruel death of their countrymen. Then came more 
processions, music, and idolatrous rites, followed by 
fresh companies for the sacrifice, white and dark; 
and so passed the night, until the horror palled on 
the gazers, and many expressed the opinion that the 
priests were pretending saerifice by producing the 
same bodies upon the stone several times so as to in- 

ire greater fear. This belief was strengthened when 
iy observed similar ceremonies take place on other 
minor temples, and by the continuance of the sacrifices 
for soveral days The offering at the minor temples 
consisted chiefly of the lower class of allies. All the 
yramids, however, received a quota of heads from 
Bp anish, leading native, and equine victims, where- 
with to decorate their summits,” 

Aware that the sight of the sacrifice, purposely 
intensified for Spanish edification, must have stirred 
deeply the breasts of the survivors, the Mexicans took 
advantage of this to attack the camp of Alvarado 
during the night. “Behold the fate in store for you 
all!” they cricd, casting in half-roasted pieces of flesh 
from white and dusky bodies, “Eat, for we are sa- 
tiated!” The Spaniards were too well prepared to 
suffer from the assault, but it added to their sorrows. 
The lesson had been costly, for about sixty men were 
lost, with six horses, one gun, and a number of small- 
arms, while the ranks of the allies had been dimin- 
ished by from one to two thousand, and this without 
reckoning the vast number of wounded. 


seen opt nekeee Nig ‘aoe ee 
states that three victims were burned. Hor. 





3 count revealed the loss of Gz men and 6 horses, says Bornal Dist, 
Hist Verdad.y 110, 152, 211, though ho in one place leaves tho ianprosainn 
that ‘the mon wore al! captured This could hardly be the case, for a 
fount” would Teveal only the missing; none could tell how many fell eap- 
tive, Yet Prescott boldly assumes this nuaber to have been taken, besides 
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When Sandoval reached Camp Xoloc and learned 
the news he burst forth, ‘‘Sefior Capitan, what is this? 
Where are the fine counsels and warlike skill which you 
are wont to exhibit?” With tears springing to his eyes, 
Cortés replied: “Sandoval, my son, my sins I admit, 
but I am not so guilty in this matter as I appear. 
The officer whom Pebarged to fill the channel failed 
to obey.” He further intinated that Alvarado might 
be led by his daring into difficulties, and bade Sando- 
val watch carefully over the safety of the western and 
northern camps, particularly for the present, while 
Cortés was restrained by his wounds.” The injunction 





those who fell. Vetancurt divides the figures into 40 captives and 20 dead, 
Teatro Mex, 62 aud Claviger al includes dead and vaptive ia thal 
number, wile rising the dead lores to 7, Storia Mow. ti; 212 | Sali 
writes that over 40 Spaniards were carried off alive, and that Alvarado and 
Sandoval lost 20. Jlist. Mex., ii. 410. Bernal Diez acknowlodges only a 
third of euch loss betwoen theo two captains. Cemara gives 40 captives, 
several killed, 3 or 4 horses lost, and orcr 30 wounded. Hist. Mez., 203-6. 
Lxtlilxochitl raises the allied loss to over 2000, Hor. Crueidadea. 37-9, 
Fifty-three Spaniards, says Sohagun, Hist, Cong., 192. In the cédula of 
March 7, 1525, granting @ voat-of-arme to Cortée, 30 are mentionoll, but in his 
letter to the sovereign tho general acknowledyes only 35 to 40 and over 1000 
allies. Herrera and Torquemads adopt these figures. Oviedo, iii, 516, lowers 
the number to 30, Duran, who confounds the late repulse of Alvarado with 
the Sorrowfnl Night and this defeat, allows 4 hanners to he captured. Hist. 
Ind, MS., ii, 501-4, 508. 

Bernal “Diaz gives this conversation with seme detail, and names 
Troaourer Aldereto as the guilty officor who neglected to fill the channol, in- 
timating that Cortés had been heedlesely allured onward by the Mexicans, 
leaving Aldereto to attend to tho filling. Ho evon allows tho treasurer to 
retort to the charge, in Sandoval’s presence, that Cortes’ eagerness had been 
the cause of tho nogloct. ‘This is probably an invented account, based on 
Gomara’s statement that the ‘treasurer,’ no name being given, neglected to 
fll a channel on his route. Informed of this, Cortés hastened thither to 
remedy the fault, only to movt the fee.ng, Herrers ulopts this version, as du 
most writers, including Preseatt; but it is evidently wrong, for Cortés writes 
clearly that the misfortune ocourred on hia own route, some distance above 
its junction with the Tincopan road, to which they som retreated. Un reac: 
ing this road he gent to recall tho “treasurer and comptrolier;" who were 
leading their division victoriously at the farther end of it, Owing to their 
care in filling channels ' they received no injury in retreating.’ Cartes, 233-4. 
There can be little doubt about this statement, since Cortes would havo been 
anly too glad to cast the blame on any other division than hia own. He «loca 
not even claim to have been at the front, but in the rear, and near the spot 
where the neglect occurred. ‘The only question then is, who was the guilty 
officer? ‘The ‘treasurer’ commanded the centre division, and although there 
were saveral treasurers, the royal, Inte and new, ani be who acted for the 
army, yet the new royal treasirer is undoubtedly meant, and 1 
to bave been Allerste, secording to the statement of scveral 
Hence the accusation against Allerete must be wrong; anything besides this 
must be conjecture. 
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was needful in view of the reoccupation by the Mex- 
icans of the channels from which they had lately been 
driven, and their harassing attacks, chiefly by night, 
against the camps and fleets. Alvarado’s camp, as the 
nearest to the city, was the most exposed, aud San- 
doval with his tried prudence could be best relied on 
to counteract the recklessness of its commander in 
Tepelling these attacks. Knowing the signal for the 
sallies, usually a shot, thé enemy were warned in 
time to retire, or to form some trap or combination, 
so that the charge of the soldiers carried little ad- 
vantage. 

On ‘one occasion, it is related, a shield-bearer named 
Peinado stepped outside the camp gate and found him- 
self surrounced by a horde of marauders. Escape 
was cut off. In this dilemma he began to rattle his 
shicld and sword, and shout, looking at the same time 
toward the camp. The enemy assumed at once that 
he was signalling to some party in ambush, and beat 
a hasty retreat.” For scvcral days“ the Spaniards 
remained inactive. During this time the Mexicans 
continued their daily sacrifice of captives, with con- 
spicuous rites and loud demonstrations. 

As usual amidst trying scenes, there were here 
examples of the devotedness of woman. In one of 
the encounters on the causeway to drive back the 
prowling Mexicans, Beatriz Bermudez de Velasco, 
wife of Francisco de Olmos, accompanied the soldiers, 
im cotton armor, and with sword and shield. Such 
was the pressure of the enemy that the troops were 
thrown into disorder and began to turn in flight. 
With raised sword she planted herself in their path 
and cried, “Shame upon you, Castilians! turn at once 
against this vile rabble, for I will kill any man who 
attempts to pass this way.” So abashed were the 
men by this resolute demeanor that they again fell 


3 “Bolvid & la grita, Andrés de Tapia [the captain of his party] math mas 
de sesenta Mexicanos," adds Torquemada, i. 358-9. 
+ Esto no fue sino cinco dias,” Berual Dias, Hist. Verdad., 149, 
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upon the Mexicans and defeated them.* Other 
women of less valor did equally good service as sisters 
of mercy, to tend and cheer the many disabled. One, 
named Isabel de Rodriguez, attained quite a reputa- 
tion in uring wounds, success attributed chiefly to 
her holy invocation, for in applying the bandage she 
invariably uttered the formula, “In the name of the 
father, the son, and the holy ghost, one true God; 
may he cure and restore thee!’# 


Cortés found it absolutely necessary to resume 
operations in order to prevent the utter demoraliza- 
tion of his men, although they could advance no 
farther than the last canal on the Iztapalapan road, 
which was strongly fortified to protedt the plaza. On 
the Tlatelulco side the channel separating the city 
from the causeway had been reopened as a barrier. 
No scrious effort was made to pass these points, and 
the movements were effected with the greatest pru- 
dence possible. 

For this caution several reasons existed, based on 
momentous consequonces of the late defeat. In their 
exultation the Mexicans had imprudently published 
the oracular utterance that within eight days the 
Spaniards would be destroyed, though many Aztecs 
would also perish” Care was taken that this divine 
proclamation should be known in the Sane camps, 
with the intent of disheartening the allies and pre- 
curing their desertion. This main object accomplished, 

% Similar women of courage were Maria ée Estrada, the heroine of Otamba, 
Beatriz de Excober, Juana Martia,and eatviz de Palacios. Herrera, dec. i 

"st0i1 was the chief remedy. temada, i. 558-60. Bernal Diaz speaks 
of @ soldier named Juan Catalan who performed cures with the sign of the 
cost and pmlin-singing. ‘The Tlaacaltees also besieged the man for his 
aitentions, 'Y verdaderamente digo, que hallsuamot que Nuestro Setor 
Tesu Christo era servido de damos esfueryo,..y de presto sanauan.’ Not 
twenty of Alvarado’s nen were free from wounds at this time. Hix. Verdail., 
142. Solis ullows this wonderful healing power to beattributed to no women. 
Hise Mex.,ii, 412. Put then he waa a strict priest, who saw woman chielly 
as a feeble and adoring supplicant. 

Quo de at @ ocho dite no fuia de quedar ninguno de nomptos vin, 


Fergus saat ls Io auian prometide le noche antes sus Diones,’ Bernal 
fit. Verdad., 149, 
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it was hoped that neighboring districts might be again 
pareaaled to join in hostile operations, or at least 
assume a neutral attitude against tho isolated Span- 
jards. Severely harassed by all the strength of the 
capital and its allies, the Spaniards would be unable 
to maintain the siege or even to sustain their own 

sition, particularly if supplies were cut off, and 80 
be oblige to retreat. Many indeed looked upon the 
Spaniards as doomed, and tired besides of the long 
siege, so contrary to native ideas of warfare, corps 
after corps of their allies disappeared, in secret retreat 
to their homes. Others were sufficiently shaken in 
their belief to lose all ardor, the more so when they 
recalled the prophecy of disaster uttered by the 
hanged Xicotencatl. Cortés and his officers did all 
they could to counteract this influonce by referring to 
yrevious failures of oracles, to the comparatively 
small percentage of the late losses, the critical condi 
tion of the besieged, and their efforts to gain advan- 
tages by spreading lies. Let the allies but abide till 
the end of the term mentioned by the oracle and they 
would be convinced of its falsity. The last argument 
was perhaps the strongest that could be offered under 
the circumstances, and it was decided to take no risks 
that might imperil the proof.* 

These precautions were imperative in view of the 
effect af Aztec machinations in the lake districts and 
outlying provinces. The lake towns last to join the 
Spaniards relapsed into a frigid neutrality, and might 
have risen but for the imposing proximity of the fleet 
and army. Remoter districts assumed a more decided 
attitude, and from Quauhnahuac came an urgent ap- 
peal for help against the attacks of the Malinalcas 
and Cohuixcas, prompted by Mexico. Immediately 

ist, i Me sil 415, states, and Prescott hastily affirms, that nearly 

‘and Bernal Diaz enumerates the mere handful that rv 
Ios stubs certo ae ee fy Gas Serer mare 
in general. ‘Two expeditions were nent forth about thia time, and the larg 
number of allies which joined therein may account in part for the gaps which 


gave rise to the above exaggeration, Cortés, indeed, alludes very indirectly 
to any defection, 
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'TAPLA’S ASSAULT. 063, 


after the late victory Quauhtemotzin had sent envoys 
to these and other provinces, in every direction, bear- 
ing heads or flayed skins of Spaniards and horses, aud 
other tokens, wherewith to impress their story that 
more than half of the white besiegers were slain, and 
that the remainder would soon perish, as declared by 
the oracle. It behooved them, therefore, to decide 
at once whether they would join for a share in the 
spoils, or be forever excluded from all favor at the 
hands of victorious Mexico. Thus, while many were 
frightened into severing their connection with the in- 
vaders, scerctly or openly, more aggressive provinces 
like Malinalco hastened to profit by the state of affuirs. 


To detach troops under the circumstances was not 
eable, and many officers objected, but Cortés con- 
sidered that it would be far more dangerous to Spanish 
prestige und prospects to encourage such hostile move- 
aInents by a passive demeanor. “It was now more 
necessary than ever,” he writes, “to exhibit prowess 
and spirit, so as to hide our weakness both from 
friends and foes.” Andrés de Tapia was accordingly 
despatched with ten horse and eighty foot, together 
with a considerable force of allies.” In order to calm 
the many remonstrances against the expedition, he 
was instructed to return within ten days. Tapia 
found the onemy awaiting him in large force near a 
hamlet not far from Malinaleo, and at once prepared 
to attack, assisted by the Quauhnahuacs. The ground 
being level, the horses proved of great service, and 
the hostile army was presently in flight toward Mali- 
nalco, This place was strongly situated on a height, 
well supplied with water, so that Tapia considered it 
useless to attempt an assault, much less a siege when 
so short a term had been allowed him, and he accord- 

ingly returned. 
# Forty thonsand, says Txtlilzochitl, obtained chiefly from Quanhnahnas 


and other towns subject to Tezcuco. Hor. Crueldade, 40. Herrera and others 
mention 10 auxiliaries from the camp, Bernal Diaz is confused. 
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The complaint from Quauhnahuac was followed by 
adeeper wail from Toluca and adjoining Otom{ settle- 
ments in the mountain region west of the lake. The 
Matlalzincas, devoted adherents of Quauhtemotzin, 
had beon induced to openly declare for him and to 
invade thcir districts, preparatory to advancing against 
the Spaniards. This intention had been already vaunt- 
ingly proclaimed by the Aztecs, and since the Matlalt- 
ziucas were both powerful and warlike, the necessity 
for prompt measures became even more apparent in 
this case. The tried Sandoval was intrusted with the 
expedition, composed of cighteen cavalry, one hundred 
infantry, and a large force of allies chiefly Otomis, 
which soon grew to about seventy thousand. After 
a quick mar he came to the smoking ruins of some 
settlements and startled into flight a band of maraud- 
ers, who left behind them a quantity of plunder and 
provisions, including some tender children still roast- 
ing on the spit. He pursued the raiders, and after 
crossing a river® came upon a larger force, which 
turned as he approached, to seek safety within the 
town of Matlaltzinco, over two leagues distant. The 
cavalry made terrible havoc among them, and the in- 
fantry following in their wake, killed more than two 
thousand. - Those who escaped made a stand at the 
town to cover the conveyance of families and effects to 
a fortified hill close by. This was pretty well accom- 
plished before the infuniry came up Wo assist in cup- 
turing the town. The defenders now fied, and the 
place was entered and burned, after being rifled of 
what remained to take. Since it was late, the assault 
on the hill was deferred till the morning. There the 
natives maintained a loud uproar until some time after 
midnight, when all became quiet. With early dawn 
the Spaniards prepared to storm the hill only to learn 
that it had been abandoned. A number of people 
were sccn in the field, however, and eagerly the sol- 
diers revived the fading expectation for a fray. Ina 

“©The Chicubnsubtla, Ixtlilxochitl calla it 
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twinkling they were among the rabble, and a number 
were slain before the explanation gained ears that 
these people belonged to the friendly Otomfs, San- 
doval now advanced on another fortified town, whose 
cacique threw open the gates on beholding the hosts 
before him, and not only offered his own submission, 
but promised to effect the submission of the allied 
éaciques and those of Malinaleo and Cohuixeo. Re- 
gardless of the insinuations of the Otomis that such 

romiscs could not be rclicd on, Sandoval returned to 
Mexico, and four days later appeared there the 
caciques of all these provinces to tender allegiance 
and aid for the siege.” 


Meanwhile the portentous eighth day had dawned 
on the Spanish camps. Hardly less concerned than 
the natives, the soldiers could not control their trepi- 
dation as they thought of the oracle, although striving 
to appear indifferent. Nor wore they without tangible 
reasons for their fears With o daily growing deser- 
tion among the much needed allies, and fading enthu- 
siasm among those whoremained ; with supplies greatly 
reduced owing to the neutral uttitude assumed by sur- 
rounding districts; with fresh wars upon their hands, 
which demanded not only more hardships but a di- 
vision of their weakened forces; with constant vigils 
and alarms amid the harassing attacks of a triumphant 
foe; witha large number of wounded deprived of need 
ful care and comforts, and above all the ghastly spec- 
tacle of a daily sacrifice of late comrades, attended by 
wild and imposing celebrations—with all this gloom 
and distress it required stout hearts indeed to remain 
steadfast. Yet they were firm; they believed in the 
strength and justice of their cause, and in their ulti- 
mate triumph, though momentarily dismayed, prayer 





@+Y ellos Ty situierou muy bie en el cerca.” Gonara, Hin. Merz, 207. 
Ixtlilxochifl elaima of course that his Tezeucans formed the chief unxiliarien 
af Sandoval. Bernal Diaz wrongly gives Tapia this expedition, which Cortes 
intimates to have Leen sent about three days after the return of the Quaub- 
aahuae party. Cartas, 237. 
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afforded them rélief. It dissipated fear and infused 
fresh courage. 

Thus passed the day, amidst fear and hope, and the 
Spaniards still existed The Mexicans do not appear 
to have made any special effort to support the oracle 
by © determined attack. Nor had they been able to 
open any effective communication with the mainland; 
for although the lake towns had withdrawn their 
cance fleet, they offered no aid to the besieged, while 
the brigantines maintained too strict a guard to per- 
mit many boats to gain the capital with supplies. 

The ninth day came, and now it was the turn of the 
Spaniards to exult, for not only did they feel inspired 
with the belief that providence was protecting them— 
and nobly the friars helped Cortés to impart that 
stirring idea—but they were cheered with revived 
animation among the allies and the early return of 
most of the deserters. From Tezcuco, indeed, came 
additional troops under the command of some Span- 
iards there stationed.” Cortés greeted the returning 
corps with rather cold forgiveness. He showed them 
that besides carrying on the siege without their aid 
he had undertaken victorious campaigns, and needed 
not their assistance. Nevertheless, since they had 
served so zealously before, he would not only over- 
look the grave crime of desertion, due partly to igno- 
rance of Spanish laws, but let them again share in 
the final reduction of tae city, and thus gain both 
revenge and riches. Cortés could adopt no other 
course, for the siege could not be carried on without 
the allies. 

Under Spanish training the latter had besides grown 
very efficient, as the following instance will illustrate: 
No’ sooner had the eight portentous days passed by 
than Chichimecatl, the leading Tlascaltec captain 
serving under Alvarado, disgusted with the idle fears 
which had unmanned his people, and eager to retrieve 


“Farfan and Villareal came, says Bernal Diaz, and Té cca, cacique 
of Topeyanco, led the retuming Tlascaltecs. Hist, Verdad., 101. 
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them in the eyes of the Spaniards, resolved to show 
both them and the Aztecs what he coulddo. With 
the aid of the soldiers the first fortified channel was 
captured, and the chief advanced into the city with 
his own people only, the flower of his warriors, after 
leaving several hundred archers near the passage to 
keep the route clear for retreat. With unwavering 
columns he advanced along the main street and cap- 
tured the next canal passage after a fierce struggle. 
Then he passed onward to the next, maintaining a 
sharp contest all the day. Finally came the hour for 
returning, and the Aztecs bore down with doubled 
fury on his flank and rear. The retreat was per- 
formed in good order, partly owing to the foresight 
of leaving a rear body; and Chichimecatl came back 
a lauded hero. 

Messengers had been sent to the allies far and 
wide to encourage them with the news of the non-ful- 
filment of the oracle. Ojeda and Marquez wont in 
person to Tlascala, partly also with the object of pro- 
curing certain supplies. They left Alvarado’s camp 
at midnight with only a fow natives, and when about 
half-way to Tepeyacac they perceived a train of men 
descending from the hills with heavy burdens, which 
thoy deposited in a number of canoes. Information 
was at once sent to Alvarado, who placed a guard 
along the shore to check this smuggling that had 
evidently escaped the cruisers.“ Ojeda’s party pro- 
ceeded to Tlascala and brought a large train of provis- 
ions In addition to this the camps were cheered 
by the arrival of a party of recruits with quite a mass 
of war material, chiefly powder and cross-bows, relics 


Cortés leaves the impression that this incident took place during the 
Gays when the Spaniards were making desultory entries into the city} but 
since he docs not speak of the oracle or the defection the affair is undecided, 
‘Torynemuda, i. 657, intimates that Chichimecatl served under Sandoval, but 
this is wrong. F 

““ Ojeda magnifies the train of men to 4000 and the canoes to 3000. Herrera, 


. ii, Ub. i, cap. 2xik 
8 Fifteen unaired Toads maize, 1000 loads fowl, 300 sides venison, besides 
other effects, including Xicotencatl’s confiscated property and women. Jd, 
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of Ponce de Leon’s Florida expedition.* The war 
stores were particularly valuable; so low had run the 
actual stock that Cortés was preparing more Chi- 
nantec pikes to cover the deficiency .in weapons. 

Everything was again ready for a serious revival of 
hostilities, Over six weeks had passed since the siege 
began, and the end scemed little nearer than before. 
On the day of the defeat three fourths of the city 
might be said to have been reduced; but nearly all 
this advantage had been lost, owing chiefly to the 
narrow streets, encompassed by houses which served 
both for attack and retreat, and the numerous traps in 
the form of canals and channels. So long as these 
obstacles remained the progress must not only be 
slow, ever slower as advance was made, but the troops 
would be constantly exposed to fresh disaster. One 
more defeat might ruin all, and Cortés resolved to 
avoid risks, He would tear down every building as 
he advanced on both sides of the streets, and fill up 
every channel; “not take one step in advance without 
leaving all desolated behind, sad convert water into 
firm land, regardless of the delay.” So writes the 
general, and yet he expresses regret for this destruc- 
tion of the city, “the most beautiful in the world.”” 
In pursuance of this plan he asked the allied chiefs to 
summon additional forces of laborers with the neces- 
sary implements. They eagerly consented, and within 
a few days the men stood prepared. 

‘Ferrera intimates that the material may have been # consignment to 
Leon, for which tho disappointed owner sought a market. A veasol of Aillon’s 
flees, raya Bernal Diaz, Hit. Feral, 153. 

'Some time before he had expressed the same intention, and the fear thot 
little or uo treaaure would ba resoverod. Cartva, 222, S41. Tetlilxochitl 
claims that his namesake provitled 100,000 men for the task, Hor. C'rueldades, 
42, and Bernal Diaz states that thla prince propoied purely a strict blockade 
n'a safo and sure plan. Ilia. Verdad., 150. The result proves that thia 
would have been the lest and as ejeedy’ as the one adopted, while tho city 


would have been saved! from destruction. ‘That the plaa was ever seriously 
suggested among thia impatient crew is affirmed hy no other anthority. 
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THE CONQUEST ACHIEVED. 


Joxy-Avacer, 1521, 


‘Tur Dzsrnovens Apvance—Freace Fiowrrso 1x Tu PLazA—Diswat 
Srrvarion or tHe Mzxtcaxs—Tne Wong or Demourrion—Movz- 
‘ests or Atvanapo—Tux Exrenon Rercses To PaRuey—MIsERY 
or rie Aztecs UNpEARate—HORninte MAssackz oF WOMEN AND 
Cinwpnzs—Tae TsxpER-HEARTED ConTés MOURNS OVER HIS OWN 
‘Wouk—Carrore oF tH Eaprhon—Tue Coxgvest Compietsp—Bax- 
QUES AXD Taaxeurvinus—Dusreusiun or rus Abus 0 TEM 
‘Howes—Rurixcrioxs, 


‘Whirn a force of over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men the Spaniards now advanced on the city, a 
large proportion destined wholly to raze buildings, fill 
channels, and remove obstacles, while the rest were to 
drive back the enemy and keep them at bay. At the 
channel near the plaza the Mexicans detained the 
forces for an hour with a peace proposal, in order to 
gain time for some operation, and then suddenly they 

egan to ply their missiles, Cortés was not slow to 
accept the challenge, and led the attack with a reck- 
lessness that caused his followers to remonstrate with 
him for exposing so valuable a life. It had the effect, 
however, of so encouraging the charging party that 
the channel with its intrenchments was quickly cap- 
tured. On reaching the plaza they found it covered 
with loose stones, which prevented the horses from 
running. Several streets leading to it were blocked 
with stone barricades. The main effort for this day 
was directed toward opening the approach to the 
plaza, which was to serve as the starting-point for 
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subsequent movements. The work was slow, owing 
to the massive character of the buildings along the 
leading avenue, and in this imperial centre of the city; 
but myriads swarmed thercat, and structure after 
structure was levelled, opening wide access to the 
southern causeway. 

The Mexicans made repeated efforts to stay such 
ruthless destruction. But their onslaught was futile, 
for thundering cannon and fiery chargers protected 
every point. “Burn and raze, you slaves,” they 
shouted to the auxiliaries in their impotent fury; “you 
will have to rebuild it all, either for us if we win, or 
for your present masters if they conquer!” And so it 
happened. With dreary tasks did they py for the 
momentary triumph over their enemy. During the 
withdrawal of the troops to camp in the evening the 
Mexicans were able to make a forcible demonstration, 
more so than usual on these occasions, if we may credit 
the native records. They pushed in front of their 
lines a fine-looking Spanish cross-bowman, reserved 
from the late captives, and sought to make him direct 
his arrows against his countrymen. This he refused 
todo, always shooting too high, and finally the enraged 
Aztecs cut him down. His presence naturally inter- 
fered with the free operations of the soldiers, as ‘the 
enemy had expected. 

On the following days Cortés ascended the com- 
meaning temple pyramid in the plaza, and thence 
directed more effectively the operations for razing 
buildings and driving back the Mexicans, who fought 
with desperation for every foot of ground, so much so 
that on one day alone fell twenty thousand it is said. 
On one occasion a corps of ‘Mascaltces crossed & 
canal and were thrown into disorder by the enemy. 
The Aztecs began to exult, and one of their num- 
ber, a muscular warrior with enormous bejewelled 
plumage, armed with a Spanish sword and shield, 
shouted a challenge to any Spaniard. Several were 
ready, among them Hernando de Osma, who had just 
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swum across the canal to sustain the wavering allies, 
Dripping wet he rushed upon the warrior, but received 
a. blow which cleft his shield. Recovering himself, he 
dealt the: Mexican a thrust from below and stretched 
him dead, whereupon he snatched the sword and 

lumage and sprang back in time to escape the pursuing 
Friends of the fallen man. Ho afterward offered the 
trophy to Cortés, who accepted, but returned it at 
once with the remark that none was so worthy there- 
of as he who had won it. The deed served also to 
reanimate the Tlascaltecs, and they sustained their 
position. 

Not long after, another powerful warrior, similarly 
plumed, came forth brandishing a Spanish sword and 
announcing that he sought the glory of either dying 
by the hand of a brave Spaniard or defeating him. 
Cortés, who was present, told him that ten more men 
like himself were necded to match one soldier. The 
warrior insisted. ‘Very well,” said the general, “this 
beardless page of mind shall despatch you, and de- 
monstrate the mettle of our Castilian boys.” Juan 
Nuiiez de Mercado, as the youth was called, thereupon 
stepped forward, and bravely as this Goliah fought, 
a. few passes from the skilled arm of the youngster 
soon sufficed to lay him low. This feat servde not 
alone to discourage ducls with Spaniards, but was re- 
garded by many Mexicans as a bad omen.t 

Whatever may have been the reverses of the enemy, 
they usually rallied in the evening to pursue the 
troops as they returned to camp, the allies being al- 
ways sent back first so as to leave the road clear for 
the soldiers, covered by the cavalry. One day the 
pursuit was not made for some reason, and a few 
horsemen ventured to look into it, but only to be 
driven back with two animals badly wounded. Cortés 
resolved to be avenged. He ordered Sandoval to re- 
enforee him so as to increase the number of horse to 

‘Herrera, deo. ili. lib. ii, cap. ii, lib i. cap. xx., places this incident on 
‘the third day of entry into the city. 
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forty. Thirty of these were posted early in the day 
in a hiding-place near the plaza, and close by a hun- 
dred select soldiers and a corps of Tlascaltecs. When 
the hour came to return to camp, the Mexicans, as 
expected, fell upon the retreating lines in stronger 
force than ever, encouraged by the achievement of 
the previous evening and by the pretended timidity 
of the ten horsemen who Cavsrelt the rear. When 
the first columns of pursuers had well passed the 
hiding-place, the signal was given, and with ringing 
Santi the parties in ambush rushed upon the 
startled warriors. Finding their retreat cut off, the 
severed section lost presence of mind, and permitted 
themselves to be butchered like cattle. hen the 
massacre was over, fully five hundred of the flower of 
the Aztec armies covered the ground.? Never again 
were the Spaniards exposed to pursuit near or beyond 
the plaza, or indeed to any such fierce charges, and 
the horses became again an object of awe.* 

The captives were questioned regarding the condi- 
tion of the city, und from them a revelation was 
obtained showing that the majority of the occupants 
were in favor of capitulation, but afraid to express 
their views in face of the firmness of Quauhtemotzin 
and his party, who were resolved to defend their city 
to the end. And there was still enthusiasm among 
the Mexican people. Women and spples could be 
seon preparing and bringing war material for stronger 
arme to usc; thoy swept dust from the roofs into the 
faces of assailants, while children threw tiny stones 
and lisped an echo of the curse that fell from the lips 


2 «Todos los mas principales y esforzaidos y valientes.” Cortés, Cartas, 244. 
‘And 2000 capsives. Letltmchitl, Her. Crusldades, 43. *Tunieron bien q cenar 

uellanocholos Tnlios nuestros anigos,' observes Gomare, unctuoasly. tid. 
dler., 209, Bernal Diz, who elaims to havo been ameng the 100 select, in- 
timates that Alvarado also formed an ambuscade that day, though less 
effective, Hit. Verda, 153-4. In rushing from the hiding-place, says 
Cortés, two horses collided, one of them throwing its rider and charging 
alone amid the foe. After receiving several wounds it sought refuge among 
the soldiers ma was conducted to camp, where it died. 

*<Fué bien principal causa para quo Je ciudad mas presto se 
Cortés, Cartas, 245, but thin must be regarded as an exaggerated estimate. 
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of their parents. But all this manifest spirit was 
slowly but surely subsiding, and deop and dismal 
woe was settling down upon them.‘ Alas for Mexico, 
pride of the grand plateau! Alas for thine ancient 
Gane lee out forever must be thy culture, 
crushed thy budding progress! The days of thy glo: 
are ended; and 80 ae thy bloody constionies a a 
Tificial stones! 


Long sieges had never suited the native ideas of 
warfare, and experience could therefore teach little 
in the preparation for the event. Vast supplies had 
been accumulated by the Mexicans, but a large influx 
of fugitives from the lake towns had swelled the num- 
ber of non-combatants and had helped to diminish the 
food supply, which had received but scanty additions, 
owing to the close watch of the cruisers. Nor had 
any restrictions been placed on consumption, since the 
provisions were chiefly in private hands. Now famine 
‘was raging with rapidly increasing horrors, and jewels 
were offered by the handful for an equal quantity of 
food.’ Excluded from such competition, the poorer 
classes sought in holes and canals for snails, lizards, 
and rats, skimmed the surface of the water for its 
mucilaginous scum, or tore up the earth for roots and 
weeds, glad even to chew the bark of trees, and anx- 
iously waiting for the scanty allowance of brackish 
water. Disease was marching hand-in-hand with hun- 

r, and weakened by their sufferings hundreds were 
left to linger in torment till welcome death relieved 
them. The frequency of these incidents made the 
people callous, and the sufferings even of near friends 

‘Herrera, dec. iti. ib. ii. cap. fi. Torquemada, i. 560, 564, wavers, inti- 
isis bial gemmnes ena 
they had thce docisoa for-war) Touuten su velanted sonnel: Mex. 
219) Most of the revelation was made by » woman of rank, i 0p Car. 
ed away hy hs lovo for hero painting, Eresott has either ‘or ignored 
‘the facta wich now reveal his faise coloring. 

5+Y ani escondidas havo algunos Principales de lax Provincins corcanaa que, 
‘acudioron con algun maiz para sola levar joyss.” That is, whore the crisara 
allowed such smuggling. iat, Ind., MS, ii, 497. 


er, Mex. Vor 48 
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were looked on with indifference by the gaunt and 
hollow-eyed, who were themselves marked for death. 

Regardless of the consequences, many crept at 
night close to the Spanish camps in search of roots 
and refuse which could no longer be found within 
their precincts. Advised of such movements, a body 
of soldiers and allies was sent out before sunrise ona 
day and fell on a large number, slaughtering many of 
them before discovering them to be starving women 
and children.’ It was necessary to take increased 
measures even against these surreptitious attempts to 
sustain the defence, and to keep in the useless popula- 
tion, though there was little prospect of any important 
exodus, since the fear of the savage and cannibal 
auxiliaries who surrounded the city made its very 
pest-holes appear attractive places of refuge. The 
vessels were particularly efficient for this purpose, the 
more so since the crews had found a ready means to 
render the submerged stakes and palisades of little 
hindrance.” They were thus enabled to ravage the 
suburbs, and to codperate with the other forces by 
landing and driving the inhabitants toward the 
narrow quarter in which they were now confined. 
They had not always an easy task, however, for 
the Mexicans were growing more reckless, and 
would sometimes venture to meet even the ‘winged 
houses.’ 

On one occasion a portion of the fleet was closely 
beset in a confined place, and the flag-ship happening 
to strand on some timbers the crew became panic: 
stricken and sought to abandon her. Martin Lopez, 
the builder, who was the chief pilot, at once turned 
against the deserters, and being a large and powerful 
man he pitched two into the water, beat and bruised 
half a dozen others, and soon compelled their return 
to duty. He thereupon led them against the enemy 

“About 1000 were killed, says [xtlilaochitl, Hor. Orucldades, 44; but Cortés 
pate the killed and eapiured at more than 800. Cartas, 245, 


nuestros vergantines romper lat estacadas. . .remauan oon 
fuera y- vt Woda volan” Dersch Dias? ties, Verda, 150. = 
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and drove them off, killing the leader, who was a 
rominent officer. For this important service the 
Frave Lopez was rewarded with a captaincy." 

Cortés made quite rapid advance in the work of 
demolition, considering the immensity of it. Tho 
Tlacopan road had been levelled, rendering communi- 
cation easy with the camp of Alvarado, and on the eve 
of Santiago's day® the greater part of the main streot 
to the market was gained. This thoroughfare boro 
afterward the name of Guatemotzin," because this em- 
peror’s palace was here situated. Strongly fortified, 
Its capture was not effected without # severe struggle, 
wherein many a brave fellow met his fate. During 
the fight Alderete’s horse became unmanageable from 
a thrust, and rushed amid the enemy in mad fury, 
creating more disorder by his pawing and biting than 
a squad of soldiers could have done.” 

qually severe was the struggle on the following 
dave. in entering and filling a street with a wide 
canal, adjoining the main road. At the same time 
was taken a temple," wherein a number of impaled 
bearded heads stared the horrified Spaniards in the 
face. Tears filled the eyes of the beholders, and rev- 

* De Is Capitann, que @1 bavi salvado, says Horvere, whiloamerting that 
the captain Vi ybandoned her; but thia harily agrees with bis own 
Inter Ratementa that Villafuers remained in charge ofthe fost. dec. Ui 
ib i. cap xxi; ib i eap. vil The slain lender is called the lieutenant 
fresh enemy gt eta 

Lopes was accorded on another occasion toa soldicr named Andrés 
Nlsoe, who else tho captain bed abendocd is rene led lier t Bho ross 
fed ts amit him, naging tha he had forte {02 On belay mppected to, 
Cortés, mustained the brave fellow and gave him the ple "in which 


conagt ‘he rendered important service. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ii. cap. i. 
“aly 25th, according to Cavigaro, while Torquomads lee correctly makes 


TS Sauls cerroption of Quanhtemtzin, “La calle of be al tianguis 
do Traci g ‘QP # llama de Gustimoes,” Libro de Cabildo, 
chp aged by Bog Ga ee 
at leat! me ave vy stallanos, a note: 

Wb. i, cap. xx. On or {xtilxochitl Intimates 
that ‘his namesake captured his brother, jee sean king of Tezcuco, and sur- 
rendering him to Corsés,howan at oxce necured with ubuckles, /Tor. Crueldade., 

aanera quo de cuatro parts de Is ciudad, las tres extaban yo por 
nosotros.’ Cortés, Ce 


EEE thecorear of tre atreot leading to Sandovat's quarter Id. 247, 
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erently the ghastly remains were taken down to re- 
ceive Christian rites,” 

The progress of Cortés’ party in the direction of 
Tlateluleo market, the objective point of all the 
movements, had impelled Aiveraad to almost super- 
human efforts to gain before them a spot lying much 
nearer to his camp. Once within, he hoped to keep 
his ground, for it was large and level, twice the size 
of the market-placo in Salamanca, says Cortés, and 
capable of accommodating sixty thousand persons. It 
was lined with porticos, wherein more substantial 
traders had their shops, while the open square was 
covered with booths, between which the Spaniards 
had so often wandered to gaze on products of every 
variety, from field and forest, from river and mountain, 
as ‘wall as from the workshop of artisan ond artist." 
Thus it was formerly; but now were to be displayed 
only the worst phases of human selfishness, cunning, 
and brutality; blood and corpses in lieu of fabrics and 
provisions; fierce war-cries and the clash of arms in 
place of merry traffickings and the clink of coin. 
By the day following Santiago’s day Alvarado had 
levelled a wide approsch, and now he resolved to direct 
his whole strength against this plaza, leaving merely 
a portion of his auxiliaries to attend to further razing 
operations. Before dawn the next morning he ad- 
vanced with all his force and took the Aztecs by 
surprise. He effected an entrance with little trouble, 
and was able to meet in good order the bands which 
came to retrieve their neglect by fierce charges. They 
were led by the rnownell orders of Tigers and Eagles, 
conspicuous in their corresponding gear, and eager to 
maintain the reputation which gained for them 
their insignia. Mayehuatzin, lord of Cuitlahuac, was 
also among the prominent, leaders, but the cavalry 
soon obliged him to turn in flight, and enabled the 


I knew three of them, writes Bernal Diaz, ‘Las enterramoa en vaa 
Tglesin, que se dize sora lon Mirtires.” Hit. Verdad., 163. 
4 For a fall description see Native Race, i, 382 ot neq. 
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infantry to capture a number of the shops which 
lined the market, and begin to pillage. Much moro 
determined. proved the division under the Tiger cap- 
tain, Coyohuehuetzin, who fell back and maintained. 
himself on the Momuztli edifice. 

While the main portion of the Spanish forces thus 
fought at different points in the plaza with varying ad- 
vantage, Captain Gutierre de Badajoz was ordered to 
capture the great temple which overlooked the market. 
It was held fy Temilotzin and Tlacatecat], who fiercely 
disputed his Mivenes., Tima and again were his men 
driven back, or sent tumbling down the steps, bruised 
and bleeding, many a one never to rise. But Badajoz 
persevered, and step by step he climbed upward, 
sustained by reénforcements, till after two hours of 
hard contest the summit was gained, first by Alférez 
Montaiio. Woe now to the defenders remaining! Not 
a Spaniard there but had wounds to show, and nat 
one who did not strive to exact blood for blood. It 
‘was a repetition of the aerial combat of the year before 
on the summit of the central temple. The Mexicans 
neither expected mercy nor asked it; rather longed 
they to dedicate their last breath to the gods, and 
gain by glorious’ death admission into the abode of 
the blessed. Ry nine o'clock in the forenoon the 
two wooden towers holding the altars and idols were 
gained, and the next moment dense smoke columns 
rose to announce the victory of the Spaniards.» Loud 
rose the wail of the natives as they witnessed the 
portentous result, and with the recklessness of despair 
they renewed their onslaught, led by Axoquentzin 
and the Eagle captain, Quachic. So severely pressed 

Cortés saw the mnoke from his camp, from which he was preparing to 
paste Gi Sir sere es irae tae Altes Don 
captured the tomple, dee. ii , but ha was probably only the frat 
en the sun Boroal Dias Rho, fought under Alvarado, states dia- 
nctly that Badajoz ied the party, b but heis no doubt incorrect in adding that 
the fight onthe top ecnticued il night, fot, Verda» 163, Toraremads 
1563, refers to the temple a8 the Acatl Duman maker Cortéa appeal 


to the Chalcans, and they ‘tomando la delantera. del Ejercito, y con ellos 
Zeeman pineon 9 ie genial! 208s hd, Tha 
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was Alvarado that he was obliged to call down Bada- 
joz and to concentrate his forces, abandoning the 
several tem uuples which surrounded the large pyramid. 
Encouraged by this success the Mexicans pushed 
their advantage from all sides, and unable to hold 
their position the Spaniards retired with considcrable 
loss, including three horses. 
Nothing daunted, Alvarado repeated his entry on 
the be filling day, and met with Tomparaiively little 
position, the enemy being evidently discouraged by 
the Pall of the tenable and the resolute bearing of the 
aniards. He now passed through and came up to 
ern party, by whom he was received with ringing 
and repeated cheers. The latter had just capti 
the last canal and intrenchments near the market- 
, after a sharp struggle, and now the general and 
is doughty licutenant entered the market and 
ascended the lofty pyramid, on which the royal 
banner waved a proud welcome, while beside it the 
still tnpalet h of white and dusky victims re- 
called the bitter vengeance yet to be exacted. Sur- 
veying the city beneath him on all sides, Cortés says: 
“Tt seemed Efe that of eight partswe had gained 
seven.” The late magnificent metropolis, the finest 
and largest on all the northern continent, displayed 
now a mass of ruins, through which the broad paths 
levelled by the invaders led to the one corner which 
alone remained to the besieged,” wherein, amid famine, 
pest, and putrefying bodies, they huddled in packed 
masses, sending forth from their midst the groans of 
dying and loud lamentations, in an atmosphere so pes- 
tiferous that the soldiers who entered the lately aban- 
doned lanes were almost stifled. People were found 


'Gomara, Hist, Mez., 210. Cortée calls them wounded merely. 
native version of the Bite ight avery onfoningy and mized with that 
simple agaist the other divisions, “y tomaron los bergantnes (two) 4 la 
espatioles, y levardnlos 4 una, ne aman Amanaleo,’ Hist 
Seti Moccia ue nena ges ee 

Qe lama Ateanstit itech, dende shor orth ediioude la Tglsin del 
Concepcion, janto do ls Alberrain’ Torquenada, i. SQ. Tetenamit! ward, 
‘says Sahagun in one edition. Hist, ong eu 1840), 208 


PEACE PROPOSALS. o7e 


in different stages of hunger and disease, meeting the 
soldiers with passive indifference in the recklessness 
of despair. Beyond on the roofs stalked the warriors, 
gaunt and yellow, like caged and starving beasts. 

Cortés felt painfully oppressed on beholding so 
much miscry, and at once ordering a stay of hostili- 
ties he sent some captive chiefs to Quauhtemotzin with 
peace proposals, showing the utter futility of further 
resistance, which could invclve only a needless inflic- 
tion of suffering and slaughter, and embitter against him 
and his the besieging forces. He was prepared to forget 
all past animosity, and respect the persons and prop- 
erty of the besieged, and his rights as sovereign, and 
demanded in return only the renewal of allegiance 
already offered in Montezuma’s time. Quanhtemotzin 
scarcely gave the messengers time to speak, before he 
answered solemnly: “Tell Malinche that I and mine 
elect, to die. We will intrust, ourselves neither to the 
men who commit, nor to the God who permits, such 
atrocities!” 

Struck by the lofty bearing of the doomed, and 
desirous of securing the treasure which the besieged 
assured him would all be cast into the water before 
his fingers should touch it, Cortés again sent a 

eopounl formally attested by notary and witnesses, 
tee faring that the responsibility for the terrible con~ 
sequences which must follow the rejection of his offer 
would fall wholly on the besieged. But all without 
avail. And when the priests came and declared the 
oracle, “Appeased by sacrifice the gods have prom- 
ised victory after three days,” Quauhtemotzin made 
answer, his council being present: “It is well. And 
since it is so, let us have a care of the provisions, and 
if need be die fighting like men. Let. no one hence- 
forth speak of peace under pain of death!” 

Preparations were accordingly made to renew hos- 
tilities at the designated time, on which occasion 
sacred relics were to he brought into service from the 
paraphernalia of Iuitzilopochtli, one a twisted snake 
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seeptre set with mosaic, called the Xiuhcostl, which 
was said to become alive when launched against the 
foe and terrify them to flight; the other a war-dress 
of feathers tipped with an owl's head of fearful aspect, 
an ggis to scatter the enemy.” 

Cortés on his side was not impatient to break the 
truce, for he knew that hunger and disease were effi- 
ciently fighting his battle, and he was besides busy con- 
structing in the market-place a catapult which was to 
soon ond his labors there whatever might be the fur- 
ther decision of the Mexicans. The idea had been 
suggested by a soldier named Sotelo, who boasted of 
military science acquired during the Italian wars; 
and since powder was becoming scarce the ne 
carpenters were readily furnished to construct the 
machine. “Behold!” cried the Tlascaltecs, pointing 
it out to the Mexicans, “behold a monster mechanism 
which will quickly annihilate you!” But on trial it 
proved a failure. 

Then messengers were again despatched to Quauh- 
temotzin to tale of peace, and were told that they 
should have an answer soon. Next day the Span- 
ish sentinels observed a great commotion among the 
Mexicans and a gathering of armed masses. ey 
gave due notice of this, but before the troops were 
fully prepared the enemy came rushing from their re- 
treats with a suddenness that threw the first opposin, 
lines in disorder, a number being wounded and ered 
killed, at least among the auxiliaries.” The troops 
quickly rallied, however, under cover of the artillery, 
aud Cortés resolved to inflict chastisement. ‘Alvarade 

WThia ors third relic boro the name of Mamalhuarli. Sahagun also 
refers to a divine bow and arrow. Hist, Cong., 63-4. But his editions vary 
in text; seo that of 1840, 210-19. The serpent was invoked even after the 
conquest, says the pious friar, aud he heart Father Tembleyue relate thst le 
aver. fain, whic damogel Uy fou acd ejptaing Sur" 
ray, tho Mexicans assured him, was the Xiuhooatl, conjured up by the sor- 
corera, for they had scer it inne in tha form of a hig anake throngh the door. 
‘The editor Bustamante tells an equally impressive story in connection with 


an atcempt to account fer the snake and lizhtaing, 
One being killed ard two horeea wounded. Bernal Dias, loo. ait, 
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was ordered to attack a large ward containing over a 
thousand buildings, while the remaining forees should 
turn against the mainquarter. Incited by the presence 
of the mystic owl and the sacred snake-bearcr, tho 
Mexicans fought with an indifference to fate that 
turned the war into a butchery. When the survivors 
were driven back it was ascertained that over twelve 
thousand Mexicans had been killed or captured. 

The promised victory had proved a disastrous de- 
feat, and even the most hopeful Mexican sank into the 
depths of despair. This feeling was greatly fostered 
by a strange occurrence about this time, which the 
native records describe as a fiery whirlwind, resolving 
into flames and sparks. It rose with great noise in 
the north, after sunset, revolved over the doomed 
quarter and disappeared in the lake, leaving the natives 
overwhelined with apprehensions.” 

Their eyes were fully opened to the situation. And 
in pondering on the dreadful past and present, the 
dreadful future became dim, even its terrors growing 
every day fainter. They had been passive under the 
pain of wounds and under hardships indescribable; 

ut, when at last frenzied mothers and fathers seized 
upon their own offspring to still the pangs of hunger 
over which sane minds no longer had control; when 
others began furtively to look about for less closcly 
allied beings whereon to feed, then indeed a stranger 
and more terrible fear came over them.” 


When Cortés returned with full force on the follow- 
ing day to renew the fight, crowds of miserable beings 
came forth, repulsive in their emaciated and haggard 
appearance, careless of their lives yet clamoring for 


™Sahagun, Hist. Cong. (ed. 1840), 213. The editor Bustamante speaks of 
ssimilar phenomenon in Michoacan in 1829. Id. (ed. 1820), 68. 

1 De loenifioe noquedS nad, quelaa nisms maces y pes oe cman,” 
is tho statement of the native records, /d., 210. Yet Torquemada, i. 57%, 
Assumes that the Mexicans would not eat of theit own race. Thousahds had 
already died of starvation without touching the flesh of countrymen, thou 
priests partook of children sacrificed during ordinary festivals; but at last the 
scruple among the masses was overcome by despair. See Netive Ruces, li, 
passim. 
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mercy and for bread. Moved by the appeal, ne ordered 
them not to be injured, and proceeded to answer 
certain chiefs who had summoned him to a parley. 
“Son of heaven!” they cried, ‘within one brief day 
and night the tireless orb returns. Why dost not 
thou also finish thy task as quickly? Kill us, so that 
we may no longer suffer, but enter ise and join 
the happy throng already sent thither!"™ He told 
them that in their hands was the remedy. They had 
but to cease their insane opposition, and their suffering 
would cease, for he would give them food and respect 
their persons and property. No satisfactory answer 
was returned. They were evidently afraid to speak of 
peace, though eager for it. Cortés felt convinced that 
the emperor and a few leading nobles were the only 
posers holding back, and willing to spare the people 
¢ again resolved on an appeal. 

A distinguished captive was prevailed on to carry 
this m e in order to give it more weight,” and to 
use his influence with the emperor. On appearii 
before Quauhtemotzin the noble began to speak ‘o 
the kind treatment he had received from the Span- 
jards. Praise of this nature hardly accorded with the 
mood of the ruler or with the views he wished to 
impart, and no sooner did the envoy allude to peace 
than he was ordered away with an imperious sign to the 
stone of sacrifice Any fate for ruler and people was 
betterthan to fall intothehands of Christian eivilization. 
At the same time the warriors faintly threw themselves 
against the Spaniards with shouts of “Death or liberty!” 
The attack cost the besiegers a horse, and several men 
were wounded, but the shange was easily repelled, and 
was followed up by further slaughter. That night the 
allics encamped within the city. 

mi 1, Desseamos 
descaunar fi Gueiglooualhy aids Gorn Hae Nees OTT 

2 The chroniclers call him an uncle of the Tezcucan king, but this appears 
to boa misinterpretation of Cort text, wherein he mya that mach an uncle 
gig er ” Thin wan partly in scoordance with the law against 
nobles who etursed fom captioiy, ts already nstaneeds 
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The following day Cortés again approached some 
nobles at an intrenchment and asked, Why remains 
the emperor so stubborn? Why will he not come and 
speak with me, and stay the useless slaughter of his 
subjects?” Bound by superstitions loyalty to their 
ruler, weepingly they replied, “We know not; we will 
speak ‘with bit; we can but dio? Presently they 
returned to say that Quauhtemotzin would present 
himself in the market-place on the following noon. 
Delighted, Cortés ordered a dais to be prepared on 
the raised masonry platform recently used for the 
catapult, together with choice viands. At the ap- 
pointed hour the Spanish general appeared in state, 
with the soldiers drawn up in line, ready to do honor 
to the distinguished guest. After waiting impatiently 
for some time, they saw five personages approuch, who 
proved to be the bearers of excuses. Quauhtemotzin 
could not come, but desired to learn the wishes of 
Malinche.” 

Concealing his chagrin, Cortés caused the nobles to 
be entertained, and then he sent them to their master 
with assurance of good treatment; they soon returned 
with presents, and said the emperor would not come. 
Again they were sent, and again their efforts were 
unavailing. The truth is, Cortés desired with the 
monarch to secure his treasure; else he would not 
long have stayed his bloody hand. On the other 
hand, though Quauhtemotzin’s conduct might be at- 
tributed to selfish obstinacy, he well knew that even 
for his people death was to be scarecly more feared 
than capture; now they might at once enter paradise, 
but the foreigners sought them but to enslave, 

The following day the five nobles again kept Cortés 
waiting with a promise that the emperor would meet 
him. The hour having passed without his appearance, 
the allies, who hed beon kept in the background 


% ‘Tenia macho miedo de parecer ente mi, y tambien oataba malo.” Cortés, 
Cartan, 253. Empacho,’ explains Herrers’ deo, ii. ib. it cap. vii, He 
feared tobe shot, Bernal Diag, Hist. Verdad., 164, 
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during the negotiations, were called forward and the 
order was given for assault, Sandoval directing the 
fleet along the shore and up the canals to the rear. 
“Since they will not have peace, they shall have 
war!” cried Cortés. Then the cari became fearful. 
Spaniards and auxiliaries alike, two hundred thousand 
strong and more, so it was said, abandoned themselves 
to the butchery, while Satan smiled approval. In 
helpless despair, like cooped beasts in the shambles, 
they received the death-blow as a deliverance.* I 
will not paint the sickening details so often told of 
chasms filled, and narrow streets blockaded high with 
the dead bodies of the unoffending, while down upon 
the living settled desolation. It must indeed have 
been sepalliag when he who had brought to pass such 
horrors writes: “Such was the cry and weeping of 
children and women that not one amongst us but was 
moved to the heart.” Then he attempts to throw 
upon the allies the blame of it. ‘“ Never,” he says, 
“was such cruelty seen, beyond all bounds of nature, 
as among these natives.” Already, before this mas- 
sacre of forty thousand” the streets and houses were 
filled with human putridity, so that now the Span- 
iards were forced to burn that quarter of the city to 
save themselves from infection. 

Another morrow engenders fresh horrors. The 
three heavy guns are brought forward to assist in dis- 
lodging the besieged. Fearful lest the emperor escape 
him in canoes, Cortés directs Sandoval to place ves- 
scla on the watch for fugitives, particularly at the 
basin of Tlateluleo,* into which it is proposed to drive 


Yi tenian ni hallaban flochas ni varsa ni piedras con que noe ofender. . 
No tenian paso por donile andar sino por encinia de los muertos y por las azo 
‘ena.? Corteo, Cartan, ok, 

# Mataron y prenderen mans decuarenta il dalmaa Jd. Telllzochith 
Hor. Orueldades, 48, raises tho number to 50,000, while Duran stat 
over 40,000 men and women perished while loving. Hist, Znd., Meni ii, en 
‘What pained the conquerors most, however, waa the sight and know 
‘what immense quantity of booty eluded them to pasa into the hands of 
muarsuders. 

‘™*' Entro Is Garita del Peralvillo, la place de Santiago de Tlatelolco et le 
pont d'Amaxac,’ So ays Pichardo, Humboldt, Zaoai Pol. i. 193. 'Dondo oe 
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the besieged, there to catch the king and nobles with 
heir gold abd jowéle Of a tratlr Cortes dass not 
wish to kill the miserable remnant of this so lately 
proud race—particularly if thereby he loses the en- 
ed treasure. So he again appeals to them, and 
the Cihuacoatl,” chief adviser of the emperor, appears 
and is treated with great courtesy. After a time he 
takes his departure, then for the first time declaring 
that Quauhtemotzin will on no account present him- 
self. “ Return then,” exclaims Cortés in A suppreseed 
“and prepare for death, invoked, not by high 
and holy purpose, but by obstinate timidity "® 
Fivo hours are thus gained by the wily monarch 
for the escape of the women and children, who pour 
out in swarms, the fainting supported by ‘the fecble, 
all emaciated and haggard, and many marked by 
wounds or disease. Seeing which the allies pounce 
upon them, all stricken and defenceless as they are, 
and murder them, to the number of fifteen thousand. 
And the same number perish in the fall of broken 
bridges, in the choked canals, and from the tread of 
their fellow fugitives. How glorious is war! How 
noble the vocation! How truly great the hero of such 
hellish deeds! Blush, oh sun! for making such to- 
morrows; for lending thy light to human intelligence 
by which to do such diabolical wickedness! 


Observing no signs of surrender, Cortés openec fire 
with his cannon and gave the signal of attack. 
Another massacre followed, the Mexicana displaying 
the same apathy and sullon indifference to death as 
on other late occasions. At some points, however, 
large bodies surrendered, and the remaining Mexican 


tebe pars Atzlapotzaleo,' sdds Bustamante, Jxtlilzochitl, Hor. Cruet- 
1. 50. 

% Chimalpain calls him Tlacotzin, aftervard baptized es Juan Velasquez, 
Hist, Cong., 1. 71. *Ciguacoacin, y era el Capitan y gobernadr de todos ellos, 
por au consejo se soguian todas laa cosas de la guerray saya Corte, Cartan, 253, 

%*Porque les queria combatir y acabar ce matar.' Cartas, 250 ‘Puss eran 
Yerbaros, que no queria dexar hombre vivo, @ se fueuen "Herrera, doc. i, 

ii. cap vil 
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juarters were fast falling into the conqueror’s hands, 
indoval on his side was closely guarding the water 
front and preparing to codperate. Entering the har- 
bor basin with a portion of the fleet, he bore down on 
the canoes with a crash, upsetting the greater num- 
ber, filled chiefly with Sabla and their families, of 
whom a large portion perished. The canoes which 
escaped scattered in different directions, into canals and 
corners, most of them however turning toward a nook 
of the basin with the brigantines in hot pursuit. At 
this moment a few boats of larger build emerged from 
a retreat at the other end and paddled rapidly toward 
the open lake, 

Warned by his commander to watch closely for the 
emperor, Sandoval had not failed to observe the 
movement, and he immediately directed Garcia de 
Holguin, captain of the fastest vessel, to overhaul the 
fugitives, who might be persons of note. Aided both 
by sails and cars, Holguin speedily gained on them, 
and they began to scatter in different directions, evi- 
dently with a view to confuse him; but a captive on 
board indicated one as most likely to contain the 
emperor." On approaching it the archers levelled 
their cross-bows, whereupon a sign of surrender was 
made, with the pleading cry that Quauhtemotzin was 
there. As the overjoyed Holguin stepped down to 
secure his captives, among whom were the young 
empress, the king of Tlacopan, and other prominent 
personages,” the monarch le him respect his con- 





soyg Duran, 

*Torquemads, i. 510-1, followed by Clavigero, meiitions besides Tetle 
eomtel king of Tlecopan, the fugitive king of ‘Fozcuco; but this ir 
loubtful, as we havo seen. He enumerates several dignitaries, Bramenr de 
Bourbourg names Tlacabuepan, son of Montezuma, while his authority, 
Taulilauchia, states that bis hamombe captured him wud Tot juctwaltsia 
in another eanoe, and in a third Papantzin Oxomoe, widow of Hmperor Cait 
Jabuatzin, Hor. Cruldades 9. *Quahatimos se paso en pie en la pope de et 
canoa para pelear, Mas como vio ballestas..,rindio sc, Comara, Hise Mer. 
218, Pais probably asaumed fact hes boos elaborated by vome writers into az 
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sort and his retinue. As for himself, he was at his 
disposal. 

‘onducted by his captor, he passed along the streets 
to the presence of the conqueror, the object of ten 
thousand eyes, for rumor had preceded him. Men 
rested from the slaughter to gaze at him. In the dis- 
tance was heard the din of battle, but along the cap- 
tive’s path there fell a hush. His was a striking 
figure. The grave, careworn face betokened suffering. 

e wore & dingy blood-stained robe, and the pallor 
which overspread a naturally fair face was yet more 
heightened by the feverish brilliancy of the eyes, now 
bent dejectadly. on the > ground, now looking straight 
before him, He walked with a firm step, and youn; 
as he was, the majestic dignity of the prince aad 
leader impressed every beholder. “He was quite a 
gentleman,” graciously affirms Rernal Diaz. Cortés 
had stationed himself on the roof of a high building 
in the Amaxac ward," thence to direct operations, 
and now he caused a dais to be prepared, and a table 
with refreshments. When the emperor approached 
the guard drew up in line, and the general advanced 
with benign dignity and led him to a seat by his 
side. “ Malinche,” said the captive, “I have done all 
within my power for the defence of my people, but 
the gods have not favored me. My empire is gone, 
my city is destroyed, and my vassals are dead. For 
what have I to live? Rid me therefore of worthless 
existence.”“ Saying this, with his hand he touched 


heroic sct, ‘The incident has been placed by tradition as occurring near the 
Inter Puento del Clérigo. But this can hardly bo. Soe note 27. Accordiny 
‘to Bernal Diar, Sandoval came up shortly after, on learning the news, ani 
demanded tho surrender of tho captives te him aa the commander of the fot, 
who had oriered Holguin to pursue the cances, The latter refused, and a 
delay occurred, during which another crew hurried tobear the tidings to Coctéa 
and claim the ‘granted for first reports. ‘Two captains were now tent 
e disputanta ani eaptives. Hit. Verilad., 158. Cortés, while 

according in his letter tho credit of thecapturo to Holguin, promisell to refer 
tho claim to the king. Holguin figures some years laver as regidor and estate 
owner in the city. 

1" Hata cane cre de un principal tlatZulcano quo so Hamate Astacatsin.? 
Sahayun, Hist, Cong., 55. 

¥ Tae versions of this remarkable speech vary greatly. ‘Habia hecho 
todo lo que de au parte era obligado pura defenderse & ai yd los suyos hasta 
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a dagger in the belt of Cortés, The general sought 
to reassure him, declaring that none could resist the 
Christian's God. He had performed his duty bravely, 
like a good prince, and should be treated as such. 

Although the great end was thus accomplished, 
slaughter and pillage were continued until long after 
vespers. Before the troops withdrew to their respec- 
tive camps, the prisoners, including the pretty em- 
press, Tecuichpo, were conducted to safe quarters in 

yuhuaean. Shortly afterward a rain set in, aiding 
the efforts of the Spaniards to chock the auxiliaries 
in their maraudings, and this, doveloping toward mid- 
night into a furious storm with lightning and thunder, 
seemed to the homeless Mexicans to be the ziuhcoatl 
of Huitzilopochtli and the tumult of departing deities. 
To the conquerors this flashing and thundering of 
heaven's artillery was the salvo attending victory, 
which was celebrated in feasting and merriment till 
came ‘late slumber with visions of gold, and lands, and 
vassals. 


Thus ended Tuesday, the 13th of August 1521, 
sacred to St Hippolytus, and accordingly adopted by 
the conquerors as patron saint of the city. During 
colonial régime the day was annually celebrated by a 
solemn festival, wherein the leading citizens and offi- 
cials rode on horseback in procession round the city, 


vouir en aquel estado, que shora ficiene dél lo que yo quisiese.’ Corlés, Cartas, 

257. ‘Diyiéndole que le diese de é lo matasse, porque no era 

el mundo kombre que avia perdido lo que'l avia_per- 

iii, 422. “Preguni por los chripstianos, 6 dixo: 

1 quereys matar; matadme yn: que harto estoy 

Td., 517. ‘iris mui consolado sdonde sus 
tan.” 










tem , 
worthy ‘of an ancient Roman,’ echoes Prescott, Wez., iii 206. Bernal Dis 
says the emperor wept, and with him his chiefs, Hist, Verdad., 155. 
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headed by the viceroy and the alférez mayor bear- 
ing a banner commemorative of the conquest.” For 
seventy-five days consecutively, says Cortés,” the siege 
had been wreathing its coils midst almost hourly scenes 
of bloodshed, qhesin nearly one thousand Spaniards 
and two hundred times that number of allies hed taken 
part, one hundred or thereabout of the former falling, 
and many thonaands among the latter” 

As for the Mexicans, most of the early authorities 
assert that fully one hundred thousand perished, 
besides those eho dicd from post and famine.™ At 
the order of their sovereign, after the proclamation of 
peace, the miserable remnant began to evacuate their 


"Made © few yours Inter by order of the city council, Tt was not, as 
many suppoee, the taadard, for thia was hidden during two centa- 
ries among rubbish in the university, as stated in ite records. Tt now exists 
ia ties eset, forming a pisoe aber a yard squsré which sua ou Sos side 

the Virgin of the Immactlate Conception with hands joined in prayer, end 
bearing on her head m crown of gold surrounded by a halo and'n circle of 
stars; on the other are the royal arms. Boturini, dea, 157. In his Catalogo, 
75, this author assumes it to bo tho standard givon to the Tlascaltocs, b 
Carbajal states that at Tlascala exists another standard of Cortes’, with 
arms, Hist, Mez., ii. 637, with a picture of the above named virgin. 
also ‘Beaumont, Crén. Mich, ii 345-8. By order of July 31, 1598, tho city 
council orders bull-fights and cther entertainments in honor of the no dy eq 
todos eabalguen los q tovieren bastias.’ Libro de Cabillo, MS., 197, 234. 
cans are uever seen to shure in the procemion. ‘Tua’ profundo’ ests 
fnimos Is herida.’ Cavo, Trea. Siglos, i. 3; Humboldt, Essai Pol. i. 192. A 
minute account of the ceremonies on the occasion is given in Monumentos 
‘Ht, Admin, Colon., MS., 365, copied trom the Archivo General. 

* Connting from May 30th, ‘Cartas, 257, and ao it in stated in the grant to 
Cortés of Escudo de Armas. ’ Duran and Ixtlilxochit] extend it to 80 and 
and Bernal Dias todays. “Despues de muchos combatse, y mas de sstenia 
peleas peligrosisimas.’ Acosta, Hist. Nat. Ind., 525. 

S Over’ 60 soldiers were lst in the grest. defeat, and small. nambore 
now and then, while the nuxilaries, less killed in Sighting and chiefly on- 
armored, succumbed in hordes, Gomara says about 50 soldiere, 6 horses, 
and not’ many Indians; Herrem, modifies to ‘s little over’ 50; Torquemaca 
advances to ‘less than 100,’ and Clavigero to ‘more than 100 Spaniards.’ 
Hermander, in his Boiadiot. M¢j. 282, sais uch curiously exact figures e2 
107 Sraniards, 18.915 Tlascaltecs, and 33,2 
to enlarge upon the servioea of his race, claims ‘thet 30,000 Tezcucans fell out 


























ot So ne Mer, , doo. 
Hi Wb, fi, Claniero, Storia Mess, iii, 232-3. Bustamante raises 
the number killed’ to * 150,000 at least.’ Uhimalpain, Hist, Cong., ii. 745 
Lxtlilxochitl, los. oit., to 240,000, including moat of tho nobles while Torqua- 
mada, i, 577, observes ‘que de veinte partes, no qued) vna, aviendo io ered, 
his lai diez y nuove," he and sevefal others allowing the 

300,000 inaNtanta, ‘Thevarvivers are cated ot ga 0,000 persona 

by Torquemada to 70,000 warriors by Oviedo, iii. 516, 

Hor, Max., Vou. 1. 44 
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pest-holes, and to seek the fields adjacent, now lustrous 
green under refreshing rains. Ah! it was pitiful, life 
to them now, this world a great charnel-house filled 
with the bones of their loved ones, and their hearts 
dead though still bleeding. What were their sins 
more than those of others, that they should be so 
stricken, that they should be so ground to the dust 
while the conquerors flushed with victory wore exult- 
ing before God because he had so ordered and accom- 
plished? They had sacrificed human beings on the 
altars of their gods, sixty thousand in one year, some 
said. But wha were these butcheries of the Span- 
jards but human sacrifices, of more than six times 
sixty thousand in one year! Behold them as they 
file along the causeway, the very sun striking black 
and stifling on their famine-stricken forms and ago- 
nized faces. On them, then, yeconquerors! Complete 
your work; for in its swift continuance is their earliest 
Test |” 

The 14th of August the troops entered the surren- 
dered quarters to review their work and its results. “I 
swear,” writes Bernal Diaz, “that the lake and houses 
and abodes were so full of bodies and heads of dead 
men that I am unable to convey an idea thereof; for 
in the streets and courts of Tlatelulco there were no 
other things, and we could walk only amidst dead 
bodies.” Many became sick from the stench, and 
Cortés ordered fires to be lighted to purify the air. 
Natives were sent to bring forth the dead, and with 
them went Spaniards seeking for gold, silver, precious 

© +HHigo herrar algunoa Hombres, y por Faclavoa: & todos lon 
demas dexd en libertad.’ Torquemada, Sra. TX mchos indioe indian por 
que estaban dados por traydores,’ says Oviedo, iii. 617. Cortes stayed ani 
Panislod thove who toa alavon, ‘aunque todavia heraron on In cara. gunce 
mancchos y mugeres,” So states the native record of Sahagun, Hie. omg. 
(ed: 1840), 231, “But sf he punished slave-takers it was for not declaring te 
saptare to the royal oficial. Daran reduces his account of Spanish liberality 
40 an absardity. but more from politi reasons than because he had not at 
hand better evidenco, Hist. Ind., MS., ii. 610. 

‘© 1118, Veruavt, 130 “To sospecto, che da’ Messicant lnsctatt fossero a bella 
posta inscpolti i cadaveri, per iacacciar colla puzza gli Assediatori.’ Clavigers, 


Storia Mesa, iii, 231. But this is unlikely. A severe siege will produc: 
such results, 
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stones, and plumage, leaving textile fabrics and other 
less valued effects to the allies; but the quantity 
known to have been obtained fell far below their 
extravagant expectations, and in their disappointment 
the soldiers searched the persons of fugitives, looking 
into their very mouths for hidden gold, says native 
record. Bernal Diaz complains that the brigantine 
crews had already plundered the wealthiest persons, 
who were in the canoes, and had sacked the treasure- 
houses while the others were fighting. They in their 
turn affirmed that the Mexicans had cast their treas- 
ures into the lake. The mysterious depths harbor 
many secrets, and beneath the waters, round the 
famed city of the Aztecs, tradition still places glitter- 
ing deposits of untold extent. 

‘Three or four days after the fall, Cortés passed over 
to Coyuhuacan with the greater part of his forces, 
there more formally to celebrate the end of the siege 
in banqueting and thanksgiving. A feature of the 
performance was a solemn procession by all the sol- 
diers, bareheaded, with banners, raising their voices 
in praise to God, who had given them the victory, 
and who was so soon to be worshipped from gulf to 
southern sea.“ 

The services of the allies being at present no longer 
needed, Cortés assembled them to speak farewell. 
He dwelt in flattering terms on their brave and 
effective deeds. He promised they should be duly 
represented to his majesty, who would reward them 
with singular privileges. ‘Io the chiefs were then 
given shiclds, robes, and other articles, with promises 
of more lands and vassals. Then they went their 
way, happy in their slaves and spoils, happy in the 
thought of humbled foc, happy in the promises of the 

* Bernal Diaz relates that althongh wine and provisions from Cubs were 
abundantly dispensed at tho banquet, yot there was not room for one third 
of the scars. and much discantent grew outof it, partly from the utterances 
of dranken men. A dance followed. Father Olmedo complained of so much 
revelry beforo the readuring of due thanks to Gol. Cortés pleaded that sol- 


diera mart he allowed somo Ticenae, but tha following day waa set apart for 
religious services. Mist, Verdod., 156, 
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Spaniards; they did not know, poor simpletons, that 
all along the days and nights of this terrible siege, 
with, sword and lance on Aztec breast, they had been 
forging their own fetters, which they and their children 
Jong must wear.* 


The conquest of Mexico was less a subjugation by 
Spanish soldiers than their skilful manceeuvring of New 
World forces against one another. Had Andhuae 
been united it would have succumbed less readily, 
perhaps never. As it was, while the native nations 
were slaying each other, fighting out their ancient 
feuds, the astute Spaniards laid their all-possessing 
hand upon the country. 

Nor was any apology on their part needed before 
christendom. Mankind to this day have not become 
so humane and just as not to find excuse for any 
wrong within the realms of strength and inclination. 
What then could be expected of an age and nation 
wherein it was not uncommon to cloak crime under 
the fair garb of religion. Hitherto came the Span- 
iards to murder and to rob: to rob and murder in 
the name of charity and sweet heaven. No excuses 
were necessary, however convenient to that end 
came the appeals of the Cempoalans groaning under 
terrible oppression at the hand of a race delighting 
in blood and extortion; a race which within two cen- 
turies had risen from a degrading servitude largely 
by means of intrigue and treachery; a race stamped 
with ignoble characteristics born of serfdom, and 
eager to retaliate on othera for their past. humilia- 
tion, yet energetic, enterprising, and advancing with 
rapid strides along the pathway of indigenous culture. 


Tr tases mows cargaa de tasajos cecinados de Indice Mexicanos, que 
repartieron entre sus parientes.... por fiestas.’ Bernal Diaz, Hist. Verdad., 131. 
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Anbitious to rule, they sent their armies to bring 
province after province under the yoke. Rapacious 
collectors followed to press the substance out of the 
people, for the appetite of themselves and their 
masters. Confiscation, enslavement, and desolation 
marched in the train, and the fairest hopes of the 
land were dragged away in bondage, and to bleed on 
the stone of sacrifice. 

To all these appalling evils the Totonacs, among 
others, were exposed, when soldiers appeared on their 
shores bearing aloft the symbol of charity, of deliver: 
ance. The crushed family appealed to them, also the 
writhing slaves, for from the altars of hideous idols 
roso the dying shricks of youths and maidens. But a 
short time before knights of different orders swarmed 
over Europe, the professed champions of the oppressed; 
and the spirit of the crusaders still lingered in Spain, 
in form if nothing more; and what Christian soldier 
could unheedingly view such outrages! 

Montezuma and his people were inhuman monsters, 
and Grotius, Montesquieu, and others who should 
know, say that war in behalf of humanity is a duty; 
and this notwithstanding the remedy be tenfold more 
inhuman than the disease. 

Not that the Spaniards were insincere in their 
proffers of such excuses; duty comes to us in the color 
of our desires. Moreover, they were fresh from the 
Moorish wars; they were imbued with a religious 
exaltation and chivalric sentiment that placed before 
them in varied light duty to their God, their king, and 
themselves. For centuries they had been trained to 
devote life and possessions to advance the interests of 
sovereign and church. Many of the noblest charac- 
teristics were interwoven in the nature of Cortés, and 
also with admirable distinctness in such men as Juan 
Velazquez, Sandoval, and Puertocarrero. In others 
we find the dignity of the hidalgo upheld without 


@°Non dubitamus quin juita aint bella...in ove qui humsnam carsem 
‘pulantur,’ ete, De Jure Belli, lib. ii, cap, xx. 
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marked stain, and this notwithstanding the tendency 
to intrigue, the disregard for trath and justice, and a 
yielding to certain vices on the part of leaders, and 
the greed and brutality of rank and file. But even 
among the common soldiers, in fairness we cannot 
disregard the echo of noble sentiment, the aspiration 
toward high emprise there present. It is the leader, 
however, who with all his selfish cruelties and un- 
principled trickeries must ever remain the central 
figure of our admiration. If ever there was a hero, 
a genius of war worthy the adoration of war wor- 
shippers, if ever there were grand conception and 
achievement, all were vividly Sisplayed in the mind 
and person of Hornan Cortés. 

An able French writer, comparing the siege of 
Mexico with that of Troy, depicts Cortés as an 
‘Achilles in whom were combined the talents of Aga- 
memnon and Ulysses. 

In some respects, and as compared with his com- 
panions, he indeed approached the deity the Mexi- 
cans thought him. Behold him out upon this venture, 
throwing life to the winds that waft him from Cuba, 
sinking his ships behind him, plunging into the heart 
of a hostile country,and with a handful of men opposing 
powerful armies, quelling insurrections, capturing his 
captors, turning enemies into allies, balancing upon 
his finger contending powers,and after the grand cata- 
clysm opened by him on the certral plateau has spent 
itself, he quietly pockets the prize. No Alexander, 
or Scipio, or Cesar, or Napoleon ever achieved results 
80 vast with means so insignificant. It was indeed 
rare piracy! : 

Taken as whole, the testimony of eye-witnesses and the early chroniclers 
‘on the conquest may be considered as fully up to the average of historical 
evidence, While there was no little exaggeration, and some downright 
mendacity, such were the number of the witnesses, the time, place, and cir- 


cumstances of their several relations, and the closrness of their testimony, 
‘that we find no difficulty with regard to any important matters in determining 


“Alvarado was Ajax; Maxixcatzin, Nestor; Quauhtemotzin, Hector. Che- 
walier, Mex. Ancien, 232-41, 
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trath and falschood. Whea in addition to the writings of the Spaniards we 
have native rocords and architostural remains as collatoral ovidonce, every 
honest searcher after truth inay be aatiafied. 

In regard to the two writers by the name of Diaz who scoomparied 
the first expedition to Mexico, I have spoken of the Jtinerario de Grijelea 
of the priest, and before closing thia valume I will review the Histeria 
Perdadera of the soldict. Following these were tho memorials of the rla- 
tives of Velazqnez, wholly unreliable; tho relation of the Anonymous Con. 
queror, whose statements were for the most part true; many documenta, each 
as the Carta del Kjtreite, and Probanaa de Lejalde, aa well as the Cartas de 
Cortés, in tho main trae, but which may groperly be accepted only after close 
seruting and careful comparison ; the reports of Zurita, and the innumersble 
Papers and documents lately brought to light by Navarrote, Ramire2, Toazbal- 
‘cota, Ternaux-Compans, and others, and published as Coleccion de Documentoe 
Tnéditos, Coleccion de Documentos para la Hidoria de Merico, etc.; native and 
Spanish historians, Tezozomoc, Camargo, and Ixtlilxochit!; Duran, Veytia, 
Sahagun, Mendieta, and Las Csaaa; Oviedo, Peter Martyr, and Gomara; Her- 
rera, Torquemada, Solis, and Clavigero; Bustamante, Robertson, Prescott, 
and Brassour de Bourbourg. ‘These and others of bat little igferior importance 
olfer ample foundation on which the modern historian may safely rear his 
superstructure. 

T say that it is easy enough to determine truth from falsehood in such 
study as this, where the evidence is so abundant and the witnesses are so widely 
separated. When Torquemada enters into w long argument to show that the 
misery wrought by the conquest was the punishment by God for the vices of 
the Mexicans, Ido not discasa the matter, Iwillingly admit that the anciont 
historisn knew, if indeed he know anything about it, more concerning the 
mind of the deity than the modorm, though the latter might ask if the sufer- 
ings of tho Spaniards wore not in like manner on account of their vices, 

‘Tho books treating of Cor:éa' achievements, aa I havo said, form an im. 
menze army, as may be expected from the importance and interest of what 
Robertson justly terma ‘the most memorable event in the conquest of 
America,” involving the subjugation of the richest and moat advanced coan 
try therein, the fall of ita heantiful and renowned city, and one of the most 
daring campsigaa over undertaken. ‘The narrative ronda indood like a ro- 
mance rather than history based on stem facts, and it is not strange that 
men havearisen who seck to cast doubt, not alone on certain incidents, but on 
‘the main features of the achievement and the field. 

One method of doubt has been to lover the estimate of native culture 
and resources; to sneer at the largo cities, magnificent palaces, regal state, 
certain industrial and fine arta, picture-writing, and other evidences of a higher 
culture, Such statomento rovaal to the experienced student a lamentable dis- 
regard or ignorance of evidence extant, of ruins with their massive form, 
their beautifully designed ornamentation, their admirable sculptured and 
plastic delineation of the human figure, both far in advance of the conven- 
tional specimens of Egypt, and the former equal in many respecta to the fro- 
duetions of the higher Greek art. The picture-writing, again, reveals the 
phonetic element 20 developed as to endow the Mexicans with that high proot 
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of calture, written reocrds, applied not only to historic inoidents and commoa 
facta, bnt to abstract mbjecta of philosophic, acientifie, and poetic natare, a 
instanced in my Native Races. 

It neoded not the official investigation instituted by the Spanish govern- 
ment to confirm the mute testimony of relics, and the vivid declaration 
chroniclers. Native records exist in sufficient abundance to speak for them 
selves; records written by and for the people, and therefore free from any 
mapicion of misrepresentation ; records used by a number of writers for ob 
taining that insight in‘o esotorie features of Nahas institutions whioh could 
‘not well be acquired by Spaniards. ‘The translation of these records. ax re 
Produced in the volumes of Sahagan, Ixtlilxochit!, Kingsborough, and others 
‘with copies of original paintings, have been carefully used both for the Natior 
Races and the histories of Mexico and Guatemala, and introduced indeed more 
‘thoroughly in thia series as evidence than by any modern writer on the subject, 
ot excepting the learsed Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, though unlike this 
euthusiast I have not allowed myself to accept this evidence with the same 
non-critical bias, I have morely used it for what it is worth, after applying 
severe analytic tents. Certain points may be covered by merely one or two 
authorities; bat even then the erudite student will readily determine tho value 
of the testimony from internal evidence, while in the generality of cases he 
will find @ number of versions by natives and Spaniards, by partisans and 
rivals, whose contradictions will aid him in determining the truth. 


In a previous bibliographic note I have pointell out the many internal 
evidences furniahed by the letters of Cortés, of undoubted reliability on moet 
Points, in’ their minutencas, their frank soldierly tone, and other featnres. 
‘They are besides confirmed in all the more essential pointa by the contempo- 
rancous letters from the municipality of Villa Rica and the army, the sworn 
depositions before the reyal notary by leading officers, the narratives of Andrés 
do Tépia, and others. Still stronger confirmation is given in tho complainta 
‘and memorials issued by enemies and rivals of the great captain, who in their 
efforts to detract from his character and achisvements provide the historian 
with material that cnables him to avoid the pitfalls abounding even in the 
honest narratives of partisans, either from eympsthy. from lack of thorongh 
knowledge, o from hearsay. Such tostimony is abandant in the rosidoncia 
investigations of Cortés, Alvarado, Guzman, and others, all which contain 
‘voluminous testimony «a the most important questions, Prescott’s oppor- 
tunities for conaulting new material were vastly superior to those of his pre- 
ecessors. If mine have been correspondingly greater, it may perhaps to some 
extent be due to the example act by him in hia earnest researches, and because 
since tho publication of his volumes, private individuals and learned societies 
hava atriven with inormand onthusiaam tn bring ta light hidden matorial, 
notably from the rich archivesof Spain and certain Latin-American states, 

From this mass of want may be termed documentary evidence wo tarn to 
the regular historians an] narratore, beginning with Peter Martyr and Oviedo, 
‘who both adhere chtetly to Cortés, though the latter adds other versions by 
ifferont cyo-witnesses. Schagun's account contsins a strange admixtare of 
native absurdities and vague recollections of converted soldiera, A more com- 
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plete version is given by Gomara, the biographer of the great captain, who had 
‘access to private and public archives and individual narratives now lost ; but 
he frequently colors the incidents to the credit of his hero and his profession. 
Novertheless the value of the text is testified to by his Mexican translator 
‘Chimalpain, who adds some interesting facts from native records and personal 
Knowledgo. The Teccucan writer Iztlilxochitl aleo follows him pretty closely 
for the Spanish sido, while the archiver left him by his royal ancestors and 
different narratives furnish the other side, frequently absurd and highly 
colored. Camargo gives a rather brief Tlascaltec version. Gomara's coloring, 
which, in aecordancewith the method of most historians, leaves the credit for 
achievements with the leader, roused the feelings of more thin one of the 
soldiers who had shared in the glories of that period, and Bernal Dias 
promptly began to write his celebrated Historia Verdadera, which professes 
to tell the truo story and rectify in particular the so-called blunders of 
Gomara, Although this profession is not always to be relied on, the story is 
‘most valuable fram its exceeding completencsa, its many new facta, and its 
varied version, Not long after, Herrera, the official bistoriographer, began 
hin decades, wherein for tha conquest he usen the material alteady printed, 
with a leaning towan! Gomars, yet with several additional narratives to per- 
fect his own revised version, notably that of Ojeda, s leading officer under 
Cortés, and also no enall mass of material from the archives of Spain. Tor- 
‘quemada copies him for the mott part, though he adds much native testimony 
from Sahagun, from  Tezeacan writer, and others, making his sccount of the 
conquest tho moet complete up to that time. Solis elaborates with li 
critique, and with a verboseness and grardiloquence that tire, Vetancart 
version is comparatively brief, with few additions, and Robertaon’s is a brill 
jant cummary ; but Clavigero, while adding not much to Torquemada’s bulky 
acconnt, presenta it in quite « new form, proned of verboneness, re-arranged 
in a masterly manzer, and invested with a philosophic spirit altogether 
superior to anything presented till Prescott’s time, On the abeve historians 
‘and some of Cortés’ lattera are founded the immense array of minor accounts 
and summaries on the conquest, both in separate and embodied form, some of 
them provided with occasional observations, but for the great part they con- 
tain nothing of any value to the student. Those after Prescott’s time follow 
im as a rule, Metican accounts might naturally be expected to present 
‘uneful features, but auch ia hardly the case, Alaman, Raunires, Ieazbaleeta, 
Orozoo y Berra, Bustamante, and sertain writers in the Boletin of tho Mexican 
Geographical Society, have brought to lightseveral documentaand monographa 
bearing on particular incidents and features; but no complete account of real 
value has been written, Carbajal’s pretentious version being almost wholly a 
plagiarism from Clavigero, Mora's a hasty compilation, and eo on, As for 
the new bulky Spanish version by Zamscois, it is not only verbore but auper- 
ficial and narrow in ita research, blunderiag even where Prescott pointe the 
way, and representing more a fenilleton imue than a history. 









Bernal Diaz del Castillo is, as T have sald, the main historian of the cou- 
quest, from the exhaustive thoroughness of his material, as compared with 
other original writers, and from his participation in all its lending sconos, 
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inclading the discovery voyages. For about half « century ho survives, and 
‘sce comrade after comrade disappear from the field til but five of Cortée’ 
‘original company remain, ‘all of us very old, snffering from infirmities, and 
‘very poor, burdened with scna and daughters to marry, and grandchildren, 
and with but. small inccme; and thus we pass our days in toil and misery.” 
He is not so badly off, however, as he would have us believe, for a comfortable 
‘enoomienda supplies every want, and numerous descendants throng round to 
minister to his comfort and listen to his tales. But as ho recalls the great 
achievements wherein ho participated, he swells with the importance of the 
‘event, and dwelling on the mul:iplied treasures he has assisted to capture, the 
reward sinks to insignificance. Itin but the chronic grumble, however, of an 
‘ld soldicr that half the continont would not satisfy. Springing from a poor 
and humble family of Medina del Campo, in old Castile, he had embarked at 
an carly age with the expedition of Podrarias in 1514 to sock fortune in 
Darien. Failing there, he drifta to Cuba in time to join the discovery parties 
‘of Cordoba and Grijalva, Subsoquontly he enlists under Cortés as a common 
soldier, yet somewhat above the maas in the favor of hischief. ‘Soldado dia- 
tinguido,” says Juarros, implying higher birth ; but this is doubtful. ‘There is 
hardly a prominent ine:dent of the conquest in which he does not participate, 
‘being present in no less than one hundred and ninetoen battles, according to 
kis enumeration, whereof many «scar remains to bear witness, and many @ 
‘trophy to attoat his valor. Tn duc time he receives his share of repartimientos 
of land and serfs, and settles in Geazacoaleo an regidar, with mnffcient means 
to feed a tasto that procures for him the not ill-esteemed nickname of Dandy. 
From his life of contentment, thoagh not equal to his claims, he is torn by 
tho Honduras expedition under Cortés, who gives him st times the command 
cof small party, whence comes tke sported title of captain. Afterward for 
f time ho drifts about, and finally settles in Guatemalacity with the rank of 
regidor perpetuo, and with a respectable encomienda, ottained partly through 
‘tho representations of Curtés to the king. He marries Teress, daughter of 
Bartolomé Becerra, one of tho founders of the city, and repeatedly its alcalde, 
‘and has several children, whoee deicendante survive to,vitnass the overthrow 
of the royal banner planted by their forefather. Grandson figure ax deana 
of the city church, and an historian of the adopted country rises in Fuentes 
y Guzman. Pinclo, Epitome, ii, 604; Gonzale Davila, Teatro Eclee., i. 1773 
“Memorial de Conquistadores, in Monumentos Admin, Munic., M8.; Juarros, 
Guat., i, 338, 350; Torquemada, i. 351. 

‘The leiswe sfforded him in Guatemala, broken by little save the inspoo- 
tion of his ettate, gave opportunity for indulging in the reveries of by-gone 
Gays, Histories of achievements were nearly all connected with the great 
Cortés, famed on every lip; yet that fame had been acquired with the aid 
of soldiers who like himsolf had toan consigned to an sbesure comer of the 
vast domains conquered by them. Tt did not seem right to the scarred 
veteran that the fruits of combined toil should fall to one or two alone; 
that he himself should be regarded far less than hundreds of upetarte whooe 
only dosda hud been to reap the Feld won by him and his commdcs, He 
‘would tcl his tale at all events; and forthwith he began to arrange the notes 
formed during his career, and to uplift the curtains of memory for retrospeo- 
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tive views, While thus occupied be came upon the history by Gomars, and 
perceiving ‘hia great rhetoric, and my work 20 erude, I stopped writing, and 
even felt ashamed to let it appear among notable persons.” But finding that 
the biographer of Cortés had committed many blunders, and had cclored the 
narrative on behalf of his patron, he again seized the pen, with the double 
purpose of correcting such errors and of vindicating his alighted comrades, 
Faithfully he carried out hia plan, recording namo after name of brave fellows 
who shed lustro on the fiag, who frecly risked their lives in gallant encounters, 
or who gava their last breath for church and king. While dwelling lovingly 
on humble companions, whoto couse he caponsed, he detmets little from the 
leaders and cavaliers, He describes their appearance and traits witha graphio 
fidelity that seems to bring them before us in person; he freely accords them 
every credit, and if he spares not their vices they are seldom brought forward. 
In s captious or ill-natured spirit. On the contrary, he frequently covers dis- 
agrocable facta in deforence to tho desd. This genoral fairncso of dealing ia 
particularly noticeable in regard to Cortés, whom nevertheless ha sometimes 
soverely criticises; and while Diaz assumes for his sido tho credit of many a 
‘suggestion and deed, yot he is ever tho loyal soldier, and frequently takes up 
the cudgel in behalf of the honored leader when others seek toaseail him. He 
admires the great captain hardly less than himself. Indeed, to say that the 
old campsiguer was vain is stating it milly. ‘Two licentiates who read th 

manusorigt pointed this out to him, but he replied, “Whom docs it harm? 
No one praises an old, broken-down soldier, so I must even praise myself. Tt 
in a duty [ owe not only to my fair name but to my descendants.” Ho re- 
vives in his narrative and carries us back with him to those stirring days, de- 
picting now the hardshipsof the march, now the new countries and races that 
‘appear; then he enters into the heat of battlo with a fidelity that brings the 
Ain and turmoil vividly before us; and anon we see the wdveuturers in camp, 
in their.social relations, relicved by pleasing episodes, Ho enters thoroughly. 
into their hopes and feelings, deeds and life; ha grows eloquent and pathetia 
by turns, and reveals alao the undercurrent of pisty and zeal which pervaded 
the rakish crew. Here is the gossipy fraukness of Herodotus, illumined by 
many s quaint observation and many a blunt sally. Bernal Diaz had but the 
mdiments of education, which nevertheless was above the average among his 
follow soldior; but ho had evidently road a Little in lator yours, to judge by 
hhis allusions to classic history, though not enough to acquire moro than a 
‘mediocre proficiency in grammar. There is a minuteness of detail at times 
wearisome, and garrulous digression and repetition; but a simple perspicuity 
pervades the whole narrative, which makes it easy to follow, while the frank- 
neat and frequent animation are pleasing. Much of it appears to have been 
Aictated, perhaps to somo one of his children, ‘‘cayo mannscrito se conserva 
on el archivo de osta manicipalidad.”” Jil, in Gacrta Nic., June %, 1865, It 
was given for perusal to different porsoas, and several copies made; but 
none cared to assume its publication. Sixty years later, however, Friar 
Alonso Remon, chronicler of the Merced order in Spain, found one set in the 
library of Ramirez del Prado, of the Coundil of the Indies, and pereciving the 
importance of the narrative, he caused it to be printed at Madrid in 1692 
under the title of Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de ta Nueva-Espata, 
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‘Remon dying during the publicstion, Friar Gabriel Adarzo, ‘‘nune Hydraz- 
tinus preeeul,” Antonio, Bib. Hisp. Nova, til. 224, took it in charge. Several 
discrepancies indicate that revisions have boon wade, and Vazquex, Chron 
Cuat., 524, whose jealousy os a friar was aroused by allusions to Father 
Olmerto, Cortés? companion, compared the print with the original copy and 
pointed out several differences, A second edition, bearing the date 1632, 
though published later probably, ccntains an additional chapter on omens, 
which appears in others of the many editions and translations ismued in differ 
eat conntries, even of late years, 


Perhaps the most clear-sighted writer on Mexico during the last century 
‘yas Francisco Javier Clavigero, himself a native of that country, and born ab 
‘Vora Craz in 1731. His father was a Leoncse, whoss oficial dutios called 
him to different parta of the conntry, and young Francisco profited by this 
to acquire a knowledge of its resources and idioms. ATter a novitinto of thres 
years at the Jesuit college of Tepozotlan, he passed to that at Pucbla, and 
there studied philosophy and theology, and showed particular fondnees for 
Inngnages, both classic and native, He taught rhetoric and philosophy in the 
Principal schools of the country, though restricted somewhat by the superion 
in his too liberal ideas, for which Mexico was not yet considered ripe. Mean 
‘while hia enthusiasm centred on the atudy of Aztec history and hieroglyphs, 
which reosived serious check in the expulsion of Jeruita froin America is 
1767. He sought refuge in Ttaly, staying chiey at Bologna, where he founded 
an academy. and having considerable leisure he began to shape the results of 
his Into studies, impelled in no small degree by the writings of De Pauw and 
Tobertson, which grated on his patriotic spirit. ‘They were prepared in 
Spaniah, but the authorities giving no encouragement for their publication in 
Spain, an Italian translation was made and issued in four volumes, as Storia 
Antica det Sessico, Cesena, 1780, dedicated to the university st Mexico. Sub- 
sequently @ Spanish version appeared, but not before several oditious had 
‘been published in England and other countriot, ‘The first volume treats of 
Tetonrcen and ancient history, the aecond of manners and customs, the third 
of the conquest, aud the fourth consists of a serise of dissertations on the 
origin of the Americans, on chronology, physique, languages, and other pointa. 
‘They have been widely quoted, and Francisco Carbajal de Espincas has shows 
such appreciation of it us to copy almost the whole text in what he calls his 
Historia de Mexico, Mex., 1896, 2 vols. Clavigero’s work is based to a great 
extent on aboriginal records and personal observation, and the old chronicles 
have beon largely used; but their cumbrous and confused material is bere 
arranged in amanner worthy of the liberal-minded philosopher and thetorician. 
Indeed, no previous werk in thir field ean at all compara with it for com. 
prelionsiveness and corroctnom, depth of thought and clearness of expression. 
In the former respect he greatly surpasses Robertson and in the latter he 
may be classed ax his equal. His death, which took place at Bologna in 1787, 
found him in the midst of a number of literary projects, called forth in part 
by the sccessof theitoria, and by the different subjects which he hed therein 
touched but lightly. Among theso works was the Storia della Califorsia, 
isaed at Venice two years after his death. It will be noticed in due order. 
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‘There can bo no more fitting closo to this volams on the conquest of 
Mexico than o tribute of esteem to Willian Hickling Prescott. I havo 
noted in a previous volume his amiakle weaknest, incident to the times 
rather than to the man, of intensifying the chsracter of prominent personages 
‘0 as to present the good better and the bad worse than they truly were, in 
order to reader his narrative stronger and more interesting than it would be 
otherwise; but this is nothing as compared with his general fairness, united 
‘with a magnificent styloand philosophic fow of thought. Ihave noted some in- 
accuracies and contrdictions in his history, but these are nothing as compared 
‘with his general care and correctness as a writer. Ihave mentioned material 
‘which ho lacked, but this is nothing as compared with the great masa of fresh 
evidence which he brought to enrich his subject. Words fail to express my 
admiration of the man, the scholar, the suthor, Apart from the din and duat 
of ordinary life, he lived as oue in the world but not of it, pure of mind, geatls 
of heart, and surpassingly eloquent. 

‘Mr Proscott was born at Salom, Masachusctts, May 4, 1796, His father, 
‘a lawyer of rising reputation, then thirty-four yairs of age, removed his 
family to Boston in 1808 At the ago of fifteen William entered Harvard 
College. While engaged in a boyith frolic one day daring his junior year a 
large hard piece of bread, thrown probably at random, struck full in his left 
eye, forever depriving him of its use. Pursuing his studies with his wonted 
cheerfulness, he graduated in 1814, and entered uyon the study of law in 
his father's office. In 1815 a rheumatic inflammatior settled in his right eyo, 
now his sole dependence, causing him much pain ani anxiety. A change of 
climate having been determined upon, he embarked"for the Azores, on & 
visit to his grandfather Hickling, then United Statesconsul at Saint Michael 
There he remained sbout six months, confined the greater part of the time 
to a dark room. In April 1816 he embarked for London, crossed to Paris, 
amade tho usual Tialian tour, and the following year, his eye becoming woree, 
he returned home. But hope for the restoration of his sigh} euill lingered, 
and the marvellous buoyancy of his apirite mevor deserted him. A devoted 
sister cheered tho long hours of his solitude by resdings from his favorite 
anthora. A literary venture male nt this time in a contribution to the North 
American Reriesn failed; hia manuscript was returned, and his sister, aloe in 
tthe secret, was enjoined to silence. 

‘Leaving his darkened chamber and mingling agaia with society, of which 
he was ever a bright oraament, ho became attached to a daughter cf Thomas 
C. Amory, Boaton merchant, whom he married on histwenty-fourth birthday. 

‘Mr Prescott now abandoned the hope of the entir: restoration of his eye. 
If by restrictions of dict and dieting and by persistent open-air exercise he 
might preserve a partial use of the organ he would rest content, And thus 
hhe passed the remainder of his life, At times he was mn almost total darkness, 
but ordinarily he could resd and revise his manuscripts; for the purpose of 
writing, however, he was obliged to use a noctograph. 

Possessing strong literary tastes, and an aversiou te law, Mr Prescott deter- 
mined upon literature a @ pursuit, and in 1826, with the aid of a eocretary,he 
bogan a eystematio oourse of reading for a history of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
For three years and a half he pursued this preparatory labor; in 1820 he begun 
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writing, pablishing the work in 1837. ‘Ten of the best youre of his life Mr 
Prescott claims to have devoted tothis book ; and for the use of the stereotype- 
plates, which Me Prescott supplied at hia own cost, and the right to publish 
twelve hundred and fifty copies, the American Stationors’ Company agreed 
to pay tho sum of one thousand dollars, But money was not tho author's 
object. The publication in London was offered to John Murray and to the 
Longmans, and was declined by both. Bentley finally became the London pub- 
lisher. ‘The work was well received on both sides of the Atlantic; it was trans- 
lated into several languages, and procured for the author at once a world-wide 
repatation. ‘The Conquest of Mexico was a worthy outgrowth of so splondid » 
creation as the Ferdinasd and Isabella, The year following the publication of 
his first work, and after having sent to Spsin and Mexico for materials for 
histories of the conquesta of Mexico and Peru, Mr Prescott leamed acciden- 
tally that Mr Irving was engaged on similar vork. He wrote Irving, aequaint- 
ing him of the fact, and the latter retired grcefully from the field. In 1843 
the Conquent of Mezico appeared, ander the suspices of the Harpers, who paid 
$7500 for the une of the plates and the right to publish 5000 copies. ‘The 
Conuest of Peru was published in 1847; Philip the Second in 1853-8; and 
Robertaon's Charles the Fifth in 1856. Mr Prescott died of apoplexy in the 
sixty-thind year of his age. 

For his Conquest of Mezico, besides all printed material extant, Mr Prescott 
drew upon a large maas of new information in manuscript, from several sources, 
notably from the valuable collection of Muficz, brought together for an in- 
tended history of America; that of Vargua Ponce, obtained chiefly from 
Soville archives; that €{ Navarrete, president of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid; and the archives of Cortés' hein, all of which shed new light on 
almost overy section of the subject. His dexp research, manifest throughout 
in copious foot-notes, is especially displayed in the very appropriate introduc- 
tion on Mesican civilization, which enables the reader to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the people whose mbjugation he follows. Good judgment is 
also attested in the dimertation on the most question of the origin of this 
culture, whersin he prudently abstains from any decided conclusions. ‘The 
fact of ovcasional inaccuracies cannot be severely criticised when we consider 
the infirmity under which the author labore. Since hia time so great a mass 
of material has been brought to light that the aspect of history ia much 
changed. This new material consists partly of native records, and it is due 
to his unacquaintance with these records that a great lack is implied in hia 
Pages. The fact that Prescott reliad too mmch on Spanish material may ae 
‘count for the marked bias in favor of the conquerors in many instances where 
strict impartiality might be expected, and for the condamnatory and reflective 
assertions which at times appear in direct contradiction to previous linesf 
thought. At times, as if aware of this Lendeucy, he assumes w calmness that 
ill fits the theme, giving it the very bias he seeks to avoid. Yet with all this 
it is safe to say that fow histories have been writven in which the qualities of 
philosopher aad artist are so happily blended. 
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